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PREFACE 


The  History  of  Charlestown  written  by  Rev.  Henry  H.  Saunderson  in 
1876  admirably  covers  the  early  history  of  the  town.  The  Second  History  of 
Charlestown  is  the  story  of  the  town  1735-1954,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
1876-1954.  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  for  old  residents  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  the  past,  and  for  new  residents  a  guide  to  knowledge  of  the 
traditions,  resources,  industries,  people,  government  and  services  of  Charles¬ 
town. 

Out  of  the  great  mass  of  material  collected  I  have  selected  what  seemed 
most  important  and  most  interesting.  Another  might  have  made  a  quite 
different  selection.  Some  material  has  been  omitted  because  it  is  better 
forgotten. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  here  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
this  volume.  Grace  E.  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Bailey,  Harry  Towner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Putnam,  Southard  Putnam,  Frank  Adams,  Claribel 
Stearns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ahern,  William  Sylvester,  Ora  Harris  and 
Edward  Arnold  have  shared  their  memories.  The  newspaper  items  written 
by  Helen  Corbin,  S.  Abbie  Spooner,  Wesley  Hunt,  Grace  E.  Hunt,  Alice 
Weeks  and  Alice  Fisk  have  been  a  great  source  of  information.  Helen  Thayer, 
Gladys  Adams,  Wilda  Adams,  Sadie  Nichols,  Mary  Augusta  Miner,  Leita 
Nelson,  Margareta  Carter,  Isabel  Palmer  and  Nettie  Mack  have  assisted 
in  collecting  genealogical  data.  Louis  Comstock,  Ethel  Fisk  and  Meta  Haber  - 
stroh  have  kindly  lent  scrapbooks  of  clippings.  Ruth  Spooner  Pearson  made 
available  S.  Abbie  Spooner’s  paper  on  Old  Taverns  of  Charlestown  and  the 
newspaper  clippings  she  had  saved  for  about  25  years. 

The  historical  material  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
has  been  most  useful,  especially  because  of  the  work  of  Ellen  Fletcher.  The 
librarians  have  been  most  helpful,  especially  at  Claremont,  the  State  Library 
and  the  State  Historical  Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Perry,  Edward 
Osgood,  Belle  Miller,  Angeline  Nutter,  Ora  Harris,  Frank  Adams,  Helen 
Thayer,  Emma  Hunt,  Frank  Frohock,  Clarence  Bailey,  Clarence  Slavin  and 
Grace  Hunt  have  lent  pictures.  I  made  the  map  of  the  town  based  on  the 
1942  aerial  map,  the  geodetic  maps,  the  1860  map  and  the  lot  map,  and 
Noyes  Stickney  prepared  the  professional  copy.  Maud  Prouty  prepared  the 
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map  of  the  village  based  on  the  1913  sewer  map,  and  Walter  Smith  prepared 
the  professional  copy.  The  plan  of  the  fort  is  used  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 

Gertrude  Cahalane  wrote  the  section  on  Postal  Service;  Maud  Prouty, 
the  chapter  on  Village  Homesteads;  Archibald  H.  Sayce,  the  War  Records; 
Montford  H.  R.  Sayce,  the  section  on  Boy  Scouts. 

Compiling  the  history  of  Charlestown  has  been  a  most  interesting,  a 
most  heart-warming  experience.  Charlestown  is  rich  in  tradition,  but  no 
richer  than  in  the  people  who  live  in  the  town  today. 

Martha  McD.  Frizzell 
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PART  I— PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter  1 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLESTOWN 

Charlestown,  early  known  as  Number  4,  for  many  years  the  northern¬ 
most  outpost  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  was  chartered  by  Massachusetts  in 
1735,  by  New  Hampshire  in  1753  (as  Charlestown),  and  during  the  Vermont 
Controversy  was  even  a  part  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Few  of  the  proprietors  to  whom  the  town  was  granted  actually  settled 
the  town  and  some  unloaded  their  shares  at  low  prices  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  settlement  was 
remote  from  those  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  New  Hampshire  showed 
little  interest  in  its  protection,  while  Massachusetts  was  vitally  concerned  in 
the  protection  of  her  northern  frontier  against  the  French  and  Indians  coming 
down  from  Canada. 

The  first  settlement  of  Number  4  was  made  by  three  Farnsworth 
brothers,  Samuel,  David  and  Stephen,  in  1740,  soon  followed  by  others.  Since 
there  were  signs  that  so  far  an  advanced  frontier  was  not  likely  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  be  safe,  the  settlement  of  the  township  was  very  slow,  there 
being  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  families  there  in  1744.  In  November  1743  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  According  to  Dr. 
Crosby’s  Annals  of  Charlestown  (1834)  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square 
and  covered  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
marker  on  the  west  side  of  lower  Main  Street.  (OH  19)* 

The  last  mention  of  the  old  fort  in  the  records  is  in  1763  when  it  was 
voted  to  build  the  new  meeting  house  “on  the  grade  where  the  old  fort  stood” 
(House  Lot  #45,  voted  later  to  build  the  meeting  house  on  House  Lot  #48). 

The  fort  at  Number  4  was  a  part  of  the  cordon  of  forts  protecting  the 
frontier.  ( Frontier  oj  New  England  by  George  I.  Putnam)  The  others  were, 
beginning  at  the  west,  Fort  Massachusetts  at  Adams,  Fort  Pelham  at  Rowe, 
Fort  Shirley  at  Heath  (all  in  Massachusetts),  Bridgman’s,  Sartwel’s  and 

*  Refers  to  Old  History  of  Charlestown  by  Saunderson. 
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Hinsdell’s  Forts  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  Fort  Dummer  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  fort  at  Charlestown  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Fort  Number  4,  but 
the  number  properly  referred  to  the  township.  Chesterfield  was  Number  One, 
Westmoreland  Number  Two,  Walpole  Number  Three  and  Charlestown  Num¬ 
ber  Four. 

The  settlement  was  not  molested  by  Indians  up  to  April  1746.  (OH  25-6, 
342-4)  On  April  19,  1746  a  party  of  40  French  and  Indians  under  Ensign  D. 
Neverville  took  Capt.  John  Spafford,  Lt.  Isaac  Parker  and  Stephen  Farns¬ 
worth  prisoners  and  burned  the  sawmill  and  gristmill  at  the  head  of  Devils 
Gulley.  The  three  men  with  a  team  of  four  oxen  were  at  the  mill  to  fetch 
boards.  The  men  were  taken  to  Canada  and  after  a  considerable  time  allowed 
to  return. 

On  May  2  Seth  Putnam  was  killed  when  guarding  the  women  going  out 
to  milk  the  cows.  (OH  27)  There  was  great  excitement  and  after  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,  many  of  the  troops  went  out  to  view  the  place  where 
Putnam  was  slain.  They  were  ambushed  by  Indians  and  several  were  killed. 

On  June  19  Capt.  Stevens  and  Capt.  Brown,  when  on  their  way  after 
horses  which  had  been  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  meadow,  were  forewarned 
by  their  dogs  of  the  presence  of  Indians.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  first 
fire,  they  disconcerted  the  enemy  (probably  100  in  number)  who  retreated 
into  a  large  swamp.  This  encounter,  according  to  tradition  as  recorded  (OH 
28)  took  place  on  Ambush  Hill,  or  the  Ambuscade,  a  short  distance  north¬ 
west  of  the  buildings  at  #309  in  Great  Meadow,  below  the  village.  The 
elevation  is  only  slight.  (Since  Mr.  Saunderson  wrote  OH  the  Maynard  Map 
has  been  discovered,  indicating  that  this  battle  took  place  on  the  road  to 
Lower  Landing.  See  The  Frontier  of  New  England  by  George  I.  Putnam.) 

On  August  3,  1746  (OH  30)  during  a  two  day  seige,  the  Indians  set 
fire  to  several  buildings.  On  August  5,  while  Capt.  Stevens  and  60  men  were 
at  Putney  guarding  the  people  while  reaping,  the  Indians  again  molested 
Number  4,  killing  the  cattle,  horses,  and  most  of  the  hogs,  burning  the  mills 
which  Capt.  Spafford  had  started  to  rebuild,  and  all  the  houses  outside  the 
fort,  save  one  which  stood  near  the  stockade. 

Discouraged  by  conditions,  the  settlers  withdrew.  (OH  32) 

On  March  27,  1747,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  Capt.  Stevens,  with 
30  men,  marched  again  to  Number  4,  to  find  the  fort  in  good  condition:  but 
what  was  their  surprise,  on  entering,  to  find  themselves  heartily  welcomed 
by  an  old  spaniel  and  a  cat,  which,  having  been  left  behind,  had  been  sole 
defenders  and  occupants  of  the  fort.  (OH  34-9) 

After  only  a  few  days  suspicions  of  the  enemy  were  aroused  by  the 
uneasiness  and  barking  of  the  dogs.  One  of  the  men,  wishing  to  know  cer- 
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tainly  of  the  enemy,  went  outside  the  fort  20  rods  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  firing  his  gun  and  saying  Choboy  to  the  dogs.  The  enemy  immedi¬ 
ately  rose  from  ambush  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  the  man  getting  into  the 
fort  with  only  a  slight  wound.  The  wind  being  very  high  and  everything 
exceedingly  dry,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  old  fences  and  a  log  house  40  rods  to 
windward.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  fort  was  entirely  surrounded  with  fire, 
accompanied  by  hideous  shouting  and  firing  which  continued  until  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  which  time  they  called  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  until  sunrise,  when  they  would  ask  for  a  parley.  In  the  morning  the 
French  promised  that  if  the  fort  were  surrendered  the  men  could  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  clothing  and  food  for  the  march  to  Montreal;  but  if  the  fort 
were  not  surrendered  they,  700  strong,  would  immediately  run  over  the  top 
and  there  would  be  no  quarter.  Upon  refusal  of  terms  the  battle  continued 
until  daylight  the  next  morning.  About  noon  they  asked  for  another  parley, 
in  which  they  promised  that  if  Capt.  Stevens  would  sell  them  provisions  they 
would  leave  and  not  fight  any  more.  Capt.  Stevens  replied  that  if  they  would 
send  in  a  captive  for  every  five  bushels  of  corn,  he  would  supply  them,  in 
answer  to  which  they  fired  four  or  five  guns  and  retired.  For  his  valor  in 
holding  the  fort  during  this  seige  Capt.  Stevens  received  a  sword  from 
Commodore  Charles  Knowles,  then  in  Boston,  in  whose  honor  the  town  later 
received  its  name,  Charlestown. 

During  the  remainder  of  1747  (OH  39-40)  there  were  no  serious  depre¬ 
dations,  but  on  March  IS,  1748 

“the  snow  being  very  deep  and  our  men  not  fearing  a  small  party  of  skulking  Indians, 
about  eight  went  out  about  60  rods  from  Number  4  to  get  wood.  The  enemy,  about  ten 
in  number,  came  within  thirty  rods  of  the  Fort,  ran  to  meet  our  men,  fired  upon  them, 
killed  Charles  Stevens,  wounded  one  Andreas,  and  took  Eleazer  Priest  captive.  Our  men, 
not  having  snowshoes,  could  not  run  out  of  the  path  and  make  their  escape,  nor  had  the 
men  in  the  garrison  snowshoes  to  pursue  them ;  which  the  enemy  were  informed  of  by  the 
French  prisoner  the  month  before:  for  some  of  the  garrison  told  him  as  he  went  along — 
they  would  gladly  accompany  him  part  of  the  way,  but  they  had  neither  Indian  shoes  nor 
snow  shoes.”  Priest  died  at  Louisburg  in  September  on  his  way  home. 

On  June  20,  1749  (OH  50)  Ensign  Obadiah  Sartwell  went  out  to 
harrow  (cultivate)  some  corn  and  took  Enos  Stevens  to  ride  the  horse.  Lt. 
Moses  Willard  and  his  two  sons  were  also  at  work  in  the  meadow.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  Indians  appeared,  shot  Sartwell  and  the  horse,  and  took 
Stevens  prisoner.  The  Willards  escaped  to  Northfield. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1753  there  was  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  Indians  were  sincere  in  their  profession  of  peace  and  it  was  no  longer 
deemed  necessary  by  the  people  to  confine  themselves  in  the  fort.  They  pre- 
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pared  homes  on  their  lots,  though  at  no  considerable  distance  from  the  fort, 
the  most  northern  being  that  of  James  Johnson  on  the  site  of  V#4  on  the 
east  side  of  north  Main  Street.  On  August  30,  1754  the  Indians  bore  off  into 
captivity  the  Johnson  family,  Mrs.  Johnson’s  sister,  Miriam  Willard,  Peter 
Labaree  and  Ebenezer  Farnsworth. 

Mrs.  Johnson  recorded  the  family’s  experiences  in  her  Narrative  of  which 
we  will  give  a  summary  here.  (OH  445-57)  About  the  20th  of  August  1754 
the  capture  of  the  Maloon  family  on  the  Merrimac  River  by  the  Indians 
became  known  in  Charlestown  and  caused  great  excitement.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  children  were  then  at  their  home  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  Mr. 
Johnson  being  away  on  business.  Her  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  fearful 
apprehensions,  but  on  her  husband’s  return  she  dismissed  her  fears.  On  the 
evening  of  August  29  they  enjoyed  a  social  gathering  of  neighbors  at  their 
house,  being  agreeably  entertained  with  ripe  melons  and  exciting  beverages 
until  an  unusually  late  hour.  On  retiring  the  family  soon  fell  asleep  and 
would  doubtless  have  continued  to  sleep  until  late  in  the  morning  had  they 
not  been  aroused  near  dawn  by  the  knocking  of  Mr.  Peter  Labaree  who  had 
come  to  do  a  day’s  work  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Slipping  on  his  jacket  and  trousers 
Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  door  to  let  him  in,  whereupon  they  were  attacked  by 
a  party  of  eleven  Indians  who  swarmed  into  the  house.  After  rounding  up 
everyone  in  the  house  and  hurriedly  plundering  the  place,  they  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  march.  At  a  short  distance  they  halted  while  one  Indian  went 
back  to  fire  the  house,  soon  returning  with  marks  of  fear  on  his  face. 
According  to  another  authority,  Aaron  Hosmer  who  was  in  bed  with  Eben¬ 
ezer  Farnsworth,  had  rolled  down  behind  the  bed  and  eluded  the  Indians. 
When  the  Indian  returned  to  fire  the  house  he  met  Hosmer  at  the  door. 

After  going  some  distance  the  party  came  upon  Phineas  Stevens’  horse, 
Scoggin,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  put  upon  him.  The  party  crossed  the  river 
on  rafts  at  the  upper  end  of  Wilcott’s  Island.  Next  day,  when  they  had  been 
travelling  but  an  hour,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  taken  with  the  pains  of  childbirth. 
Her  daughter,  Captive,  was  born  about  10  o’clock  and  the  party  rested  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Next  day  they  continued  on  their  way,  Mrs.  Johnson  riding  Scoggin, 
although  she  was  so  weak  that  the  party  had  to  halt  frequently  for  her  to  lie 
down  to  rest.  On  the  fifth  day  their  supply  of  food  was  exhausted  and  the 
Indians  killed  Scoggin.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  Mrs.  Johnson  had  to  walk 
or  be  carried. 

After  staying  four  days  at  Crown  Point  where  they  were  treated 
hospitably  by  the  French,  they  continued  to  St.  Johns  where  they  arrived 
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September  16,  then  to  Chamblee,  and  Sorelle,  and  finally  to  St.  Francis  which 
was  the  home  of  their  Indian  masters. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  soon  taken  to  Montreal  to  be  sold.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  granted  a  parole  of  two  months  that  he  might  return  home  and 
obtain  funds  for  redemption.  After  many  delays  he  obtained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling  from  the  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  but  the 
season  was  then  so  far  advanced  and  the  winter  so  severe  that  he  did  not 
reach  Canada  until  spring.  He  was  then  accused  of  breaking  his  parole,  and 
a  great  part  of  his  money  taken  by  violence.  He  and  a  part  of  his  family  were 
thrown  into  prison  where  he  took  small  pox.  He  was  held  in  prison  three 
years,  when  he  and  his  son  Sylvanus  who  had  lived  with  the  Indians  and 
acquired  a  liking  for  their  mode  of  life,  were  allowed  to  return  to  New 
England. 

After  remaining  in  captivity  eighteen  months  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her 
two  youngest  daughters,  Polly  and  Captive,  and  her  sister,  Miriam  Willard, 
were  conveyed  by  cartel  ship  to  England  and  thence  to  New  York,  arriving 
December  10,  1757.  Susannah,  the  older  daughter,  had  been  taken  by  two 
French  spinsters  of  whom  she  became  very  fond,  speaking  only  French  when 
she  finally  returned  to  her  home  in  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  reunited  with  his  wife  on  New  Year’s  1758,  but  went 
on  to  Ticonderoga  where  he  was  killed  in  battle.  It  was  1760  before  the 
children  had  all  returned  to  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Labaree  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  Montreal.  (OH  462-5)  Even  though 
he  finally  succeeded  in  paying  his  ransom  he  was  not  released.  After  three 
years  he  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  escaped,  heading  for  Albany, 
a  circuitous  distance  of  500  miles  through  interminable  forest  traversed  by 
mountains,  intersected  by  swollen  rivers  and  abounding  in  swamps  and 
morasses  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  stranger  to  cross;  not  a  civilized 
man  to  give  him  food  or  fire  or  shelter,  but  most  of  the  way  through  the 
territory  of  Indian  tribes  ready  to  capture,  scalp,  or  kill  a  white  man. 

He  travelled  mostly  by  night  guided  by  the  stars  and  rested  by  day.  His 
food  was  roots  and  wild  berries  and  the  uncooked  flesh  of  such  animals  as 
missiles  from  his  hand  could  subdue.  After  a  long  and  tedious  journey  during 
three  days  of  which  he  travelled  through  a  swamp  to  avoid  discovery  by  the 
enemy,  he  finally  arrived  in  Albany,  and  reached  Charlestown  late  in  1757. 

The  swamp  alluded  to  above  was  very  large  and  almost  impassable,  and 
lay  directly  between  Montreal  and  Albany.  On  one  side  of  this  there  was  a 
ridge  which  was  usually  sought  by  all  who  passed  between  those  two  places. 
Mr.  Labaree  had  lived  long  enough  with  the  Indians  to  know  that  it  was  on 
that  ridge  that  they  caught  many  of  their  prisoners  who  had  escaped.  Rathei 
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than  seeking  the  ridge  he  plunged  into  the  knee-deep  water  of  the  swamp, 
resting  at  night  on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Soon  after  leaving  the  swamp 
he  passed  in  sight  of  a  party  of  Indians  returning  to  Canada  with  prisoners. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  dance,  and  he  was  near  enough  to  see  them  circling 
round  the  fire. 

During  the  summer  of  1755  the  Indians  killed  the  cattle  of  the  settlers 
at  Number  4  and  carried  away  all  that  was  valuable  for  food. 

On  June  18,  1756  (OH  74)  while  Lt.  Moses  Willard  was  attempting  to 
extinguish  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  in  his  fence,  he  was  attacked  and 
killed  behind  a  barn  near  V#89  on  East  Street.  His  son  Moses  was  wounded 
in  the  hip  by  a  spear  which  remained  in  the  wound  until  after  his  retreat 
into  the  fort. 

On  April  20,  1757  (OH  74)  the  Indians  captured  the  following  men: 
Deacon  Adams  who  was  going  to  the  hill  opposite  the  mills  at  the  head  of 
Devils  Gulley  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar;  David  Farnsworth  on  his  way 
on  horseback  with  a  bag  of  grain  to  go  to  the  mill ;  Sampson  Colfax,  the  miller 
(they  also  burned  the  mills)  and  George  Robbins  and  Asa  Spafford  returning 
from  a  hunting  expedition  near  Sugar  River.  The  following  is  the  traditional 
account  of  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  journey  to  Canada,  his  captivity  and  escape: 
(OH  337-8)  As  soon  as  captured,  Farnsworth  pretended  to  be  very  lame, 
thus  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  captors  who  relieved  him  from  carrying 
any  “plunder.”  His  dress  and  manner  impressed  the  Indians  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  consequence ;  taking  advantage  of  the  situation, 
he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a  doctor.  He  was  soon  asked  to  treat 
one  of  their  number  who  had  taken  cold.  He  recommended  them  to  boil 
hemlock  boughs  and  steam  the  patient,  a  remedy  which  produced  a  cure  very 
much  to  their  satisfaction. 

On  arriving  in  Canada  he  was  given  to  a  very  old  Indian  and  his  wife  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  son  who  had  been  killed  by  the  whites.  They  cultivated 
their  land,  kept  a  horse  and  oxen  and  had  more  conveniences  for  living,  and 
lived  much  better  than  most  of  the  tribe.  Farnsworth  was  soon  taken  to  the 
yard  to  work,  but  by  his  clumsiness  and  nausea  (induced  by  swallowing  some 
tobacco)  convinced  his  kind  “father”  that  he  should  not  ask  him  to  work. 
He  was  then  set  to  practicing  medicine,  for  which  he  insisted  any  pay  should 
go  to  his  “father.”  This  so  pleased  the  old  man  that  he  was  willing  to  grant 
him  almost  any  privilege. 

Though  treated  kindly  Farnsworth  was  not  content  in  captivity,  and  he 
and  Deacon  Adams  who  was  located  about  three  miles  from  him  agreed  to 
meet  at  a  certain  spring.  Farnsworth  told  his  “father”  that  he  wished  to  visit 
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Architect’s  preliminary  sketch  by  Maurice  E.  Witmer  for  proposed  restoration  of  fort. 


Stones  placed  by  Mrs.  Johnson  in  1798  to  commemorate  site  of  birth  of  her 
Captive,  in  1754.  On  Route  10,  south  of  Reading,  Vt.  Actual  site  was  seme  distance 
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upstream. 


Johnson  House  V#4 


Walker  Tavern,  first  frame  church,  Darrah  Tavern  with  roof  of  jail,  Green  Store,  H.  H. 
Sylvester  Store,  Hassam’s  Stage  Inn. 


Second  frame  church  (brick),  Darrah  Tavern.  From  sketch. 


Charlestown  Street  in  Civil  War  days.  Probably  earliest  photograph  of  Charlestown  now  extant.  Right  to  left: 
White’s  (Hamlin’s)  Store,  Judge  Summer’s  law  office  (Red  and  White  Store),  Market,  Brick  Store,  Baker  Block. 
Amanda  Wetherbee  Cottage. 
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Hall’s  stone  Grist  Mill  at  the  head  of  Devils  Gulley 


Bowen  Mill 


The  Elms  Hotel 


Log  Drive  at  Cheshire  Bridge,  1900. 


Raising  Miler  Barn  #311 


When  sheep  raising  was  a  major  industry  in  Charlestown.  South  on  Main  Street. 


Old  Healy  Tavern,  now  Walter  Palmer  #316 


Frank  Adams  House  #3 07 


Dedication  of  Fort  Marker,  1904 


Springfield  Electric  Trolley  at  Charlestown  Depot 


St.  Luke’s  Church,  Robertson  Gram  Store  in  rear  (burned  1902) 


St.  Catherine’s  Church  on  the  Hill,  moved  1915 
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Geological  Map  of  Charlestown 


Stephen  Spooner 


Connecticut  River  National  Bank 


First  trolley  between  Charlestown,  N.  H.  and  Springfield,  Vt. 


his  sister  who  lived  at  some  distance.  The  old  man  was  so  pleased  at  this 
show  of  affection  that  he  offered  the  use  of  his  horse  and  provided  him  with 
venison  to  eat  on  the  way.  Farnsworth  proceeded  to  the  spring  where  he 
waited  for  Deacon  Adams.  After  waiting  several  days  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  travelling  only  at  night.  On  the  sixth  morning  he  had  secreted  himself 
in  a  hollow  tree  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  when  he  heard  the  furious 
barking  of  a  dog  he  recognized  as  his  “father’s.”  On  being  spoken  to,  the  dog 
sat  down  quietly  at  a  little  distance,  and  made  no  more  demonstration.  The 
Indians  came  up  and  even  ran  a  stick  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  but  con¬ 
cluded  he  wasn’t  there. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  while  pursuing  his  way  in  the  dark,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  among  a  party  of  Indians  encamped  for  the  night.  Their  fire 
had  gone  out  and  only  the  “cahoop”  of  an  old  savage  roused  by  his  steps  on 
the  dry  sticks,  warned  him  of  his  danger.  Waiting  until  the  Indian  had  fallen 
asleep  again,  he  carefully  escaped  from  this  situation.  After  17  days  he  reached 
a  white  habitation  where  he  renewed  his  strength  before  continuing  to 
Charlestown. 

The  other  prisoners  were  exchanged  in  November  following  their  cap¬ 
ture,  but  on  their  way  homeward  by  way  of  Great  Britain  all  but  Robbins 
died  of  smallpox.  Farnsworth  never  did  find  out  why  Deacon  Adams  failed 
to  meet  him  at  the  spring. 

During  1758  Asahel  Stebbins  was  killed.  Mrs.  Stebbins  and  Isaac  Parker 
were  taken  prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  slaughtered.  (OH  79) 

In  1759  the  French  were  driven  from  Albany  and  Crown  Point  (OH  80) 
but  the  village  of  St.  Francis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  still  remained  as  an  enemy  base.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1759  Major  Robert  Rogers  with  his  Rangers  set  out  from  Charles¬ 
town  to  destroy  the  Indian  village.  This  daring  venture  is  described  (OH  81- 
6)  and  has  more  recently  received  general  attention  in  Kenneth  Roberts’ 
story  Northwest  Passage. 

On  June  7,  1760  (OH  88)  Joseph  Willard  and  his  family  were  captured 
at  their  homestead  on  the  southeast  edge  of  Great  Meadow  near  #2  73. 
Considering  Samuel,  the  youngest,  burdensome  to  them,  the  Indians  took  him 
aside  the  next  day  and  beat  out  his  brains  against  a  tree.  The  family  were 
taken  to  Canada,  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  occupying  14  days. 
They  remained  in  captivity  until  the  surrender  of  Montreal  where  they  had 
been  taken  a  few  days  before  the  capitulation.  This  was  the  last  incursion  of 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  New  England. 

On  April  15,  1775  the  last  town  meeting  was  called  in  His  Majesty’s 
name,  the  only  business  being  to  raise  money  for  finishing  the  meeting  house. 
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The  warrant  for  the  next  meeting,  July  29,  1775,  containing  no  allusion  to 
His  Majesty,  was  notified  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  selectmen,  with  no 
reference  to  the  massacre  at  Lexington  or  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  Charlestown  lacked  in  patriotism  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  but  this  was  due  to  adherence  to  the  mother  country  by 
certain  individuals  connected  with  distinguished  families.  (Some  were  even 
forbidden  by  law  to  return  to  the  state.)  The  town  officially  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  supported  the  war  effort  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
available  men  than  was  furnished  by  most  other  towns  in  the  state.  Charles¬ 
town  was  a  recruiting  station,  a  depository  for  military  stores,  and  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  armies  going  to  Bennington,  Saratoga  and  Stillwater, 
and  bringing  about  the  ultimate  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  It  was  at  one  time 
rumored  that  Burgoyne  would  attack  the  town,  but  the  threat  was  never 
carried  out.  A  petition  for  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  at  Charlestown  was 
sent  to  the  legislature,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  1771  the  state  was  divided  into  counties  and  courts  established. 
Charlestown  was  made  a  half  shire  town  in  Cheshire  County,  court  being 
held  in  Charlestown  and  Keene.  This  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  having 
to  go  to  Exeter  or  Portsmouth  for  justice.  Following  the  war,  unrest  con¬ 
tinued  because  of  the  Vermont  Controversy.  Charlestown  felt  no  strong 
attachment  to  New  Hampshire  and  exerted  its  share  of  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  union  of  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  with  Vermont. 
Number  4  had  been  chartered  originally  by  Massachusetts  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  defense  had  come,  New  Hampshire  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 
remote  settlement  on  the  Connecticut.  It  irked  Charlestown  to  be  asked  for 
contributions  to  the  support  of  the  state.  On  Jan.  16,  1781  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  met  in  Charlestown,  and  on  Oct.  11, 
1781  the  Vermont  Legislature,  Charlestown  having  become  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  County  of  Washington.  Considerable  confusion 
resulted  when  both  states  tried  to  hold  courts  and  carry  out  judgments.  The 
difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  the  return  of  the  east  side  towns  to  New 
Hampshire.  The  lawyers  fell  to  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  of  business. 

From  September  12  to  19  in  1787  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  met 
in  Charlestown,  the  governor  being  entertained  at  the  Walker  Tavern.  No 
business  of  note  was  transacted. 

Charlestown  was  now  a  bustling  town,  the  trading  center  for  the  country 
round  and  the  gateway  to  the  northern  settlements.  For  half  a  century  it 
exerted  a  more  extensive  influence  than  any  other  place  in  the  region. 
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Chapter  2 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS 

At  Charlestown  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  through 
it  the  river  takes  its  usual  sinuous  course  for  13  miles,  leaving  a  broad  stretch 
of  fertile  meadow  on  either  side,  now  in  Vermont,  now  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  village  itself,  Snumshire  and  the  Ox  Brook  IVIeadow  are  on  terraces 
above  the  level  of  the  river  meadows,  the  two  latter  shut  away  from  the 
river  by  Oak  Hill  and  Calavant  respectively.  East  of  the  valley  is  a  ridge, 
broken  through  at  South  Charlestown  by  Jabe  IVIeadow  Brook,  at  Snumshire 
by  Beaver  and  Clay  (Mill)  Brooks,  and  at  North  Charlestown  by  Little 
Sugar  River.  From  south  to  north  the  ridge  includes  the  north  slope  of  Fall 
Mountain,  Oak  Ridge  and  Hubbard  Hill.  Behind  the  ridge  is  a  drop  and  then 
a  higher  rise  to  the  height  of  land— Page  Hill,  Sams  Hill,  Prospect  Hill, 
Perry  Mountain  and  Perry  Hill.  Sams  Hill,  probably  named  for  Col.  Samuel 
Hunt  who  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  is  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  town.  “It  is  simply  a  great  wedge  of  white  quartz,  thrust  up  from 
below,  in  some  early  geologic  convulsion,  shaped  for  all  the  world  like  the 
front  sight  of  an  old-fashioned  rifle;  steep  to  the  east  and  south,  but  sloping 
easily  to  the  west,  toward  the  village.  This  was  too  rough  and  steep  for 
pasturage  and  the  old  wood  was  left  untouched”  until  about  the  turn  of  the 
last  century.  (Col.  Samuel  Webber  Hill  Farms  of  New  Hampshire) 

Prospect  Hill  is  well  named  “for  from  its  bald  summit  the  view  is  clear 
in  every  direction.  The  great  granite  dome  of  Ascutney  lifts  itself  3000  ft.  in 
air,  clean  from  the  river  bank,  unbroken  by  any  foothills,  about  sixteen  miles 
to  the  north;  a  little  to  the  east  of  this  is  the  range  of  the  Croydon  Mountains, 
with  Moosilauke  beyond  them;  nearly  east  is  Sunapee  Mountain  and  in  the 
opening  between  you  get  a  distant  view  of  Cardigan,  and  beyond  that  on  a 
clear  day  of  Mt.  Washington  itself.  To  the  southeast  is  Monadnock;  and  the 
whole  west  is  one  great  panorama  of  the  Green  Mountain  peaks  for  eighty 
miles.”  (Hill  Farms  of  New  Hampshire) 

Perry  Mountain  is  easy  of  ascent  without  following  any  trail  and  gives 
a  rewarding  view,  particularly  to  the  northeast.  The  town  line  along  the  ridge 
is  marked  by  cairns,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  copper  mine  near 
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the  south  end  of  the  ridge.  The  area  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  variety 
of  hard  woods  on  the  western  slope.  The  east  side  is  a  sheer  drop.  Near  the 
north  end  there  is  a  dip  in  the  ridge  where  deer  are  said  to  cross.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Gen.  Stark  came  through  that  gap  on  his  way  to  Charlestown 
in  1771.  It  would  be  a  difficult  climb  on  the  east  even  without  any 
accoutrements. 

The  geological  map  of  Charlestown  included  in  this  volume  was  prepared 
in  1890  by  Galen  Hull,  using  the  1860  map  of  Sullivan  County,  and  based 
on  Jackson’s  and  Hitchcock’s  Geologies  of  New  Hampshire.  See  Galen  Hull 
Notes  on  Geology  of  Charlestown  (1890)  in  Charlestown  Papers  in  the  Silsby 
Library,  also  Soil  Survey  of  Sullivan  County  issued  1949. 

Elevations:  Sams  Hill  1700';  Prospect  Hill  1440';  Perry  Mountain 
1391';  Hemlock  Hill  1340';  Hubbard  Hill  1080';  Page  Hill  960';  Breakneck 
Hill  880';  Perry  Hill  820';  Calavant  761';  Rattlesnake  Hill  640';  Oak  Hill 
620';  Cheshire  Bridge  314'. 

Area:  Total  24,128  a.  (37.7  sq.  mi.)  (Charter  called  for  23,040  a.;  6  mi. 
square);  land  22,976  a.  (35.9  sq.  mi.);  water  1,152  a.  (1.8  sq.  mi.);  farm 
land  13,139  a.;  farm  crop  land  3,272  a.;  farm  forest  land  5,389  a.;  farm 
pasture  land  866  a.;  public  land  925  a. 

Latitude  43° 9'  to  43° 2 T;  Longitude  72° 20'  to  72° 2 7'. 

Political:  Second  Congressional  District,  Fifth  Councilor  District,  Eighth 
State  Senatorial  District,  School  Supervisory  Union  #5;  entitled  to  one  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court. 
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NATURE  NOTES 

Rev.  H.  P.  Saunderson  recorded  (OH  694-5)  the  setting  of  many  of  the 
trees  in  the  village.  In  the  spring  of  1800  Simeon  Olcott,  Benjamin  West,  and 
Capt.  John  Willard  engaged  Amos  Wheeler  to  set  trees  on  Main  Street  before 
their  premises  from  Park  (School)  Street  south.  Obtaining  them  from  Jona¬ 
than  Baker’s  pasture  miles  east  of  the  village,  Mr.  Wheeler  brought  the 
trees  by  the  Stonebridge  road,  since  the  other  roads  to  Acworth  had  not  been 
built  at  that  time.  Capt.  Willard  supervised  the  setting.  Gov.  Henry  Hubbard 
claimed  that  his  father  set  the  large  elm  (now  gone)  in  front  of  V#40  (Sayce), 
and  that  he  in  his  early  boyhood  assisted.  Amos  Wheeler,  probably  engaged 
by  Mr.  Arms,  also  set  what  grew  into  a  large  tree  in  front  of  V#45  (Barber). 
Col.  Abel  Walker  set  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stone  cottage  V#48. 
Obadiah  Wells  set  what  became  the  large,  beautifully  symmetrical  tree  4 
or  5  rods  south  of  V#54.  William  Gordon  later  set  trees  on  Main  Street  and 
on  the  south  side  of  Green  Street  (Olcott  Lane).  William  Briggs  also  set 
trees  on  Main  Street.  Rev.  J.  DeForrest  Richards  set  those  south  of  River 
Street.  Joseph  Burt,  followed  soon  by  Abraham  D.  Hull  and  later  by  James 

C.  Stebbins,  Joseph  Smart,  Simeon  O.  Cooley  and  Josiah  White  set  elms  on 
Summer  Street.  Henry  Hubbard  Jr.  set  the  elms  on  High  Street  (Paris 
Avenue).  David  Holton  set  out  many  maples,  as  did  Aaron  Dean  (around 
the  Mansion  House),  Horace  Hull,  Josiah  Shepley,  Ebenezer  Fletcher  and 
Isaac  Silsby.  Abram  Hull  set  elms  on  Geer  Hill  about  1875  and  John  Taylor 
before  his  row  of  cottages.  Stephen  Spooner,  Curtis  Chadborne,  Henry  Easter 
and  Mr.  Sparrow  set  elms  by  their  homes  on  East  Street.  In  1876  Charles  T. 
Hull  set  a  row  of  elms  on  the  north  side  of  Swan  Park,  Joseph  Dunsmoor  on 
the  south  side  of  Park  Street.  George  Olcott,  George  S.  Bond  and  Edward 
Cooley  set  Centennial  trees  in  a  row,  the  first  at  the  bank,  the  others  to  the 
north  by  the  Town  Hall.  H.  P.  Saunderson  set  a  Centennial  elm  at  the 
junction  of  Main  and  Sullivan  Streets. 

Solomon  P.  Osgood  set  the  maples  by  V#201  (Moore)  about  1865.  The 

D. A.R.  has  set  many  memorial  trees  about  the  village,  21  of  which  are  living. 
More  recently  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been  setting  trees.  Sherman  Paris  imported 
many  unusual  species  which  he  planted  on  his  grounds  at  V#32.  Beginning 
in  1926  4-H  boys  and  girls  set  out  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  town  many 
evergreens,  mostly  white  pine,  furnished  by  the  N.  H.  Forestry  Department — 
Lillian,  Norma  and  Vera  Nichols;  Colby  Hoskinson;  Robert  Ahern;  Edna 
Adams;  Kidder  and  Miller  Farman;  Katharine,  Theodora  and  Robert  Friz¬ 
zell;  Fred,  Ted,  Paul  and  Morris  Putnam. 

Charlestown  has  many  trees  of  interest  other  than  those  already  noted. 
In  Trapshire  at  #275  and  #276  there  are  two  catalpas  which  are  a  gorgeous 
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sight  when  in  bloom,  and  on  the  lawn  at  V#30  there  is  a  horse  chestnut.  Just 
south  of  the  village  there  is  a  belt  of  locusts  extending  from  the  meadow  well 
up  onto  the  hill  toward  Breakneck.  Most  of  the  chestnuts  were  killed  by  the 
blight,  but  now  and  then  one  finds  a  seedling  sufficiently  developed  to  produce 
a  few  nuts.  In  1910  one  could  gather  chestnuts  by  the  bushel  and  nutting  was 
a  favorite  fall  pastime.  Now  butternuts  are  the  only  nuts  to  be  found  in 
quantity.  White  pine  and  hemlock  are  very  common,  the  former  a  weed  that 
springs  up  in  abandoned  fields.  Cedar,  spruce  and  balsam  are  rare,  although 
there  are  fairly  numerous  cedar  toward  North  Charlestown.  Of  the  button- 
woods  (Sycamore  or  Plane)  the  largest  is  on  the  Road  to  Lower  Landing, 
its  great  bare  white  trunk  towering  above  the  marker  on  the  site  of  the 
Stevens  Block  House.  There  are  others  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  along  the 
east  side,  and  along  Little  Sugar  River  east  of  the  bridge  in  the  village  and 
the  iron  bridge.  Before  the  1938  Hurricane  there  was  a  beautiful  grove  of 
pines,  known  as  Hunt’s  Grove,  on  Lovers  Lane.  White  birch  are  numerous, 
probably  the  loveliest  group  being  on  the  slope  on  Breakneck.  Maples  and 
oaks  add  abundantly  to  spring  and  fall  beauty.  Wild  apple  trees  are  particu¬ 
larly  lovely  at  #231.  In  spring  the  woods  are  lovely  with  shad  and  hobble 
bush,  and  in  the  fall  one  unexpectedly  comes  upon  the  witch  hazel  blooming 
after  other  shrubs  have  gone  to  seed. 

Col.  Webber  has  left  a  record  of  many  of  the  flowers  which  he  found 
within  walking  distance  of  the  village — Painted  Trillium,  Clintonia,  Bunch- 
berry,  Star  Flower,  Bellwort,  Ladies’  Slipper  (pink,  white  and  yellow),  Showy 
Orchis,  Pogonia,  Blood  Root,  Dog  Tooth  Violet,  Linnea,  Claytonia,  Pink 
Azaleas,  wild  Lilies,  endless  varieties  of  Goldenrod  and  Asters,  and  Gentians 
Fringed  and  Bottle.  On  Fall  Mountain  he  found  Cymbidium,  white  Water 
Lilies  and  Cardinal  Flower. 

Some  of  these  flowers  are  now  extinct  here,  some  because  they  have  been 
carelessly  picked.  The  white  Lady  Slipper  was  quite  exterminated  by  an  old 
Indian  doctor  who  came  here  many  years  ago,  and  claimed  that  its  roots 
were  a  sure  cure  for  consumption. 

In  exploring  the  countryside  in  search  of  the  old  roads  and  cellarholes 
we  have  found  many  flowers  not  mentioned  by  Col.  Webber — Violets  in 
innumerable  variety  and  color  almost  everywhere  in  their  season,  Spring 
Beauties,  Anemones,  Hepatica,  Arbutus,  Wild  Oats,  red  Trillium,  Baby  Toes, 
Jack-in- the-Pulpit,  Forget-Me-Not  choking  Beaver  and  Dickinson  Brooks 
and  the  marshy  land  near  the  Claremont  line,  Ferns  in  great  variety  and 
form,  Wood  and  Meadow  Lilies,  the  oldfashioned  Day  Lilies  and  Tiger  Lilies 
by  old  cellarholes,  Daisies,  Buttercups,  Devils  Paint  Brush,  Meadow  Rue, 
Joe  Pye  Weed,  Touch-Me-Not,  wild  Lupines  which  bloom  profusely  on  the 
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railroad  embankment  south  of  the  village  and  which  we  have  found  in  no 
flower  book  as  yet,  Indian  Pipes,  Mushrooms  of  every  description  whenever 
we  have  moist  warm  fall  weather,  Elderberries  with  their  big  white  pannicles 
of  bloom  followed  by  juicy  black  berries  luscious  for  pie  or  jelly,  wild  Bar¬ 
berry  with  its  brilliant  red  berries  and  leaves  in  the  fall,  whole  carpets  of 
Bluets  faded  by  the  bright  sun,  Columbine  covering  the  hillside  south  of  #106, 
and  many  others  that  we  will  remember  after  this  volume  has  gone  to  press. 
Charlestown  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  nature  lover. 

LAND  RECORDS 

In  April  1737  a  committee  was  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  for  “Lotting  out  the  Town  Plot  and  Meddow.”  They 
were  instructed  to  repair  to  Number  Four  to  “view  the  same  and  in  the 
first  place  Lay  out  Sixty  three  House  lots  upon  upland  in  the  most  Defensible 
manner  .  .  .  and  that  then  they  proceed  to  Divide  the  Meddow  or 
Interval  Land  into  one  or  more  Divisions.”  In  June  1737  these  lots  had  been 
laid  out  and  were  drawn.  The  house  lots  were  of  five  acres  each  fronting  on 
what  is  now  Main  Street.  The  first  division  of  interval  was  in  three  acre  lots, 
the  second  five  acre.  A  third  (3  a)  and  a  fourth  (6  a)  division  were  made  in 
1743.  There  was  also  a  fifth  division  which  apparently  made  up  for  any 
discrepancies  in  the  other  divisions.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  long 
narrow  lots,  an  attempt  being  made  to  give  each  man  a  fair  share  of  the  best 
land.  The  meadows  divided  were,  beginning  at  the  south  along  the  river: 
Lower,  most  of  which  is  now  flooded;  Hammer  at  South  Charlestown;  Great 
below  the  village;  Coleman  next  north;  Beaver  north  of  Cheshire  Bridge; 
Little  and  Little  Sugar  River  at  North  Charlestown;  and  the  meadow  in 
Snumshire.  Prop.  Rec.  p  57 

The  “Bogg  Meddows”  including  Pond  (or  Brush)  near  the  south  line, 
Jabe  at  South  Charlestown,  Sam’s  south  of  the  Acworth  Road  and  Rock  at 
Hall’s  Pond  were  laid  out  and  drawn  in  June  1752,  a  committee  having  been 
appointed  in  1749.  Prop.  Rec.  p  153-4 

In  1743  it  was  voted  that  every  proprietor  should  draw  his  pitch  for  his 
30  acres  of  upland  and  “he  that  hath  ye  first  pitch  to  begin  ye  Second  Day 
of  April  next  to  make  his  Pitch,  and  ye  Second  to  take  the  third  and  so  on 
till  the  63  Days  are  passed  (Sabbath  Day  excepted)”  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  lay  out  these  lots,  marked  on  the  map  with  one  dot  under  the 
number  of  the  lot,  known  as  the  first  division  of  upland.  The  second  division 
of  upland  (50  acre  lots)  was  made  in  1752.  Second  division  lots  are  designated 
with  two  dots  under  the  number,  third  with  three  and  fourth  with  four. 

In  1761  the  sixty-four  “Citydal”  lots  were  laid  out  in  the  north  part  of 
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Snumshire  “agreeable  to  ye  charter  containing  one  acre  each.”  Prop.  Rec. 
p  254-5,  269 

In  1762  a  committee  laid  out  to  each  right  two  100  acre  lots  and  one  50 
acre  lot.  The  100  acre  lots,  each  160  rods  x  100  rods,  were  laid  out  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town  in  rows  (ranges)  parallel  with  the  east  line  of 
the  town.  Range  #8  was  on  the  east  line  of  the  town  and  #1  near  Jabe 
Meadow.  The  lots  were  numbered  from  south  to  north.  The  50  acre  lots 
were  laid  in  the  northeastern  section  of  town.  Prop.  Rec.  p  233,  253-4.  At 
about  the  same  time  another  division  was  made  to  compensate  for  shortages 
in  lots  already  laid.  This  constituted  the  third  division.  The  Glebe  in  South 
Charlestown  and  the  Governor’s  Farm  next  to  the  Claremont  line  were  also 
laid  out  in  1762.  Prop.  Rec.  p  253 

After  all  these  divisions  were  made  there  was  still  some  undivided  land 
left,  most  of  it  between  the  ranges  and  the  earlier  divisions.  In  1773  a  fourth 
and  final  division  was  made,  these  lots  each  containing  45  acres  more  or  less. 

After  these  divisions  were  complete  Col.  William  Heywood  prepared  the 
map  of  the  town  showing  the  lots  with  their  numbers.  Surveys  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  odd  shaped  lots  are  to  be  found  in  the  Proprietors’  Records  in  the 
Selectmen’s  office.  A  weakness  for  using  such  passing  things  as  trees  for 
markers  of  bounds,  followed  by  careless  and  inaccurate  descriptions  in  records 
of  subsequent  transactions  makes  some  lines  of  today  uncertain. 

To  facilitate  study  of  land  and  highway  records  a  transparent  copy  of 
the  old  lot  map  (reduced  to  the  same  scale)  was  laid  over  the  1942  aerial 
map  of  the  town.  They  did  not  coincide  exactly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
gratifying  the  way  the  old  lot  lines  fell  on  existing  fence  rows.  There  were 
two  major  difficulties:  the  river  did  not  remain  constant  and  the  lot  map  was 
about  one  half  inch  too  narrow  east  and  west.  This  necessitated  some  shifting 
and  exercise  of  judgment  based  on  facts  gleaned  from  the  records  as  to 
certain  fixed  points.  The  lot  map  included  in  this  volume  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  which  hangs  in  the  Selectmen’s  office,  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  geodetic  maps  currently  available. 

Earliest  land  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  Proprietors’  Book  in  the 
Selectmen’s  office.  After  the  counties  were  organized  in  1771  Charlestown 
land  records  were  kept  in  the  Cheshire  County  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Keene. 
After  Sullivan  County  was  set  off  from  Cheshire  County  in  1828  land  trans¬ 
fers  were  recorded  in  the  Sullivan  County  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Newport. 
Some  of  the  records  at  Newport  were  damaged  by  fire.  Records  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  Vermont  Controversy  periods  are  not  complete,  that 
is,  until  the  early  1780s. 

In  1787  the  southeast  section  of  the  town  and  a  portion  of  Walpole  were 
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set  off  to  make  the  town  of  Langdon.  See  Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  5,  p  224.  In 
1810  three  families  were  severed  from  Unity  and  joined  to  Charlestown,  so 
that  the  Charlestown-Unity  line  followed  the  ridge  of  Perry  Mountain  there¬ 
after.  See  Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  7,  p  888.  In  1787  the  west  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River  was  officially  made  the  west  line  of  the  town.  See  Laws  of 
N.  H.  Vol.  5,  p  308. 
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Chapter  3 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUTLYING  HOMESTEADS 

Homestead  numbers  refer  to  the  map  of  the  town  inside  the  front  and 
back  covers.  The  first  name  given  is  that  of  the  present  owner.  Dates  are 
usually  those  of  transfer  of  property,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  known  only 
that  the  person  was  occupying  the  property  at  that  time. 

ROAD  TO  CHESHIRE  BRIDGE 

#1  Built  sometime  after  1860,  occupied  by  a  colored  family  named 
Willard,  also  by  Rose  Reed  for  whom  it  was  called  “Rose  Cottage.”  Brook 
Hollow  then  became  Nigger  Hollow.  When  Rose  Reed  died  in  1897  she 
left  the  cottage  to  the  Colored  Woman’s  Home  of  Boston  which  soon  sold 
it  for  less  than  $100  to  John  Fish  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1908  to  Leroy  Royce. 
He  eventually  sold  to  the  Electric  Railway  Co.,  they  giving  him  the  lumber 
for  demolishing.  The  lumber  was  bought  by  Guy  Dodge  and  used  to  build 
a  tool  shed,  now  Mrs.  Dodge’s  garage.  Fifty  years  ago  the  section  from  # 2 
to  #7  and  #8  was  all  woods,  gypsies  camped  there  in  summer. 

#2  Occupied  by  Edwin  Morrill  for  many  years,  belongs  to  Mrs.  Louis 
Reed.  Edward  W.  Dudley  bought  the  land  1909  from  John  O.  Humphrey 
and  built  the  house,  using  timbers  from  the  James  Putnam  house  #265  in 
Hemlock.  Mrs.  Emogene  Geer  1911-5. 

#3  Rev.  Louis  C.  Reed,  Edward  Grant  1910  from  John  O.  Humphrey, 

1909  from  Ernest  Fikes. 

#4  Richard  Riel  built  1953. 

#5  Gerald  Prouty,  Leon  Barry  built  present  house  1917,  having  bought 
the  place  from  Metcalf,  Minnie  E.  Bigelow  1910,  John  O.  Humphrey.  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Osgood  Hall  built  a  house  there  1903,  later  burned. 

#6  Archie  F.  Harding  1923  from  estate  of  Edwin  Henry  and  Adelaide 
E.  Parker.  David  B.  Wallace  built  1903,  sold  1911. 

#7  Frank  J.  Bielski  1950,  Lewis  Spaulding  1928,  E.  H.  Blodgett  1915, 
William  S.  Morrill  1910,  Rudolplus  R.  Townsend  1905,  S.  S.  Kendall.  Lemuel 
Rogers  sold  to  John  Fergeson  1872,  Mrs.  Rogers  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
1889.  George  and  Susan  Nichols  r  there,  but  no  record  of  their  having  owned. 
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House  originally  stood  at  #32  on  south  side  of  Fling  road,  Fergeson  moved. 

#8  Frank  D.  Adams  1950,  Herbert  Thomas,  L.  L.  Smith  1943,  George 
Webster  1932-6,  George  Clark,  J.  LaMonda  1928,  Townsend  1886,  Lemuel 
Rogers.  House  originally  stood  on  north  side  of  Fling  road,  east  of  railroad. 
It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Rogers  went  on  with  her  usual  household  tasks  in  the 
house  while  it  was  being  moved.  Built  shortly  after  1860. 

#9  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Paquette  Dufresne,  Fred  Hammond  1916,  John  and 
Lillian  Woodward.  House  moved  there  about  1899  from  opposite  the  Richard¬ 
son  house  on  US  # 5 ,  where  it  was  the  Diamond  Match  blacksmith  shop. 

#10-#  16  have  been  built  in  recent  years  on  lots  originally  a  part  of  the 
Reginald  Brackett  farm,  laid  out  as  Riverview  Park  in  1941  (see  plan  in 
Registry  of  Deeds,  Newport).  In  1942  there  was  still  a  race  track  there,  as 
shown  on  the  1942  aerial  map. 

#10  Omer  Ashe. 

#11  Alfred  Ashe  built  1953. 

#12  Victor  Hutchinson  built  1953. 

#13  Noyes  Stickney  (Lots  2-5),  George  Tarlton  1944,  John  Lyon  built. 

#14  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  (Lot  6)  Little  house  moved  from  Frank  Daniels 
place  in  the  village,  by  Fillio. 

#15  Carl  Fedelski  (Lots  7,  7a,  8). 

#16  Edwin  Denham  (Lots  9,  10,  12),  built  by  Roger  Child. 

#17  Reginald  Brackett  1918,  Lyman  Eaton  1886,  William  Butterfield 
1874,  Jonas  Butterfield  1861,  Daniel  Pingrey  1860,  Benjamin  Whipple.  Back 
part  of  house  old,  Mr.  Butterfield  built  main  part,  Mr.  Eaton  the  cottage  for 
his  farmer,  Ben  Hall.  Youth  Hostel  1936-46. 

#18  Raymond  L.  Miles,  Fred  Henshaw,  Alfred  Eaton,  George  L.  Bond 
built  1875.  He  had  formerly  r  cottage  between  #20  and  old  Cheshire  Bridge 
House,  burned  before  1876. 

#19  Foundry,  built  1953-4. 

#20  William  Johnson,  John  D.  Richardson  1874,  George  L.  Bond,  Lewis 
Bond  (There  1860).  Osmon  Baker,  who  came  from  Connecticut  1766  “made 
his  journey  to  Charlestown  on  horseback,  bringing  all  his  baggage  in  a  pail 
of  saddle  bags,  in  which  he  took  the  precaution  to  stow  away,  among  other 
things,  the  glass  and  nails  for  his  future  house.”  (OH  281).  From  his  original 
farm,  one  of  the  largest  in  town,  he  sold  land  for  three  other  farms.  The  John¬ 
son  house  was  the  second  that  he  built.  The  first  one  was  a  little  further  north, 
and  was  standing  until  Civil  War  times.  Across  the  road  there  was  an  orchard 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Baker  Lot,  and,  over  in  back,  a  pond  where  there 
were  water  lilies,  geese  and  boating  in  summer,  and  skating  in  winter.  On  this 
lot  there  are  now  five  houses  of  which  the  Johnsons  built  #22-# 2 5  in  1946. 
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#21  David  Dickey,  Richard  Riel  built. 

#22  Royce  Andrus,  Alton  F.  Huntley,  Elmer  Jones. 

#23  Russell  Farmer,  Nelson  Menard. 

#24  Allen  Cornell,  Edward  Nelson. 

#25  Denison  Miner. 

#26  R.  K.  Cahee,  Wallace  H.  Drury  (also  from  the  old  Baker  farm). 

Riverview  In  1919  Ernest  H.  Blodgett  and  George  H.  Bidwell  divided 
the  farm  which  they  had  bought  of  Calvin  Fairbrother,  the  old  Cheshire  Bridge 
House  property,  into  building  lots,  naming  the  development  Riverview.  Plans 
of  the  divisions  are  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  Newport.  Lots  1-26  lay  between 
the  main  highway  and  the  electric  car  track.  Lots  27-30  were  on  the  road  from 
Lovers  Lane  to  the  gravel  pit.  Lots  31-41  were  on  Lovers  Lane.  Due  to  erosion 
by  the  river  this  portion  of  Lovers  Lane  was  relocated,  and  in  1939  new  house 
lots  100-116  replaced  31-41.  Lots  42-179  lay  between  the  main  highway  and 
the  river,  south  of  Cheshire  Bridge.  Streets  have  not  all  been  laid  out  exactly 
as  shown  in  the  plans.  Lots  180-228  on  the  east  side  of  the  car  track  have  never 
been  developed  as  house  lots  except  for  the  houses  of  Merrill  R.  Kinney  and 
Herbert  E.  Knight  along  the  old  line  of  the  railroad.  Very  recently  Charles¬ 
town  Ready  Mix  has  built  a  plant  at  the  gravel  pit  and  Arthur  Whitcomb  of 
Keene  has  built  an  airplane  landing  strip  nearby.  Ira  Moore  built  the  first 
house  in  Riverview  in  1920.  The  following  list  shows  the  houses  on  the  lots 
(1953).  Ownership  has  not  been  checked  in  the  land  records — there  may  be 
some  errors.  (Land  records  are  indexed  under  George  H.  Bidwell) . 

Numbers  refer  to  lot  numbers  on  the  Riverview  map. 

1  part  of  3,  4  Joseph  Morissette  1946,  Earl  Raymond 
3-7  Ralph  Bashaw,  Martin 
8-9  Dennis  C.  Parkhurst 
10-11  Frank  L.  Clark 
1 2  Louis  Heath 

13-15  Frederika  V.  Neilson,  Sessions 
16-17  George  H.  Piper,  Cross 
18  Albert  Bresee 
19-20  Fred  Jacobs 
21-23  Bertram  Cole 
24-29  Undeveloped 

30  Rodney  Jones,  Algene  M.  Fisk 
31-41  now  100-116 

100-101  John  B.  Parkhurst 

102-104  Leslie  Streeter,  house  burned  1940,  replaced. 

105-106  Oliver  J.  Morway 
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107-109  Frank  Hastings,  built  1941 
110-111  Frank  C.  Cole,  Herbert  Bundy 
112-116  Everett  A.  Bennett 

42-47  Mrs.  Wm.  Preston — old  Cheshire  Bridge  House,  bought  1919 
48-50  Bertram  Cole — store 

51-53  Lewis  Hedges,  Alfred  Paquin  1927  from  Alfred  Pelkey 
54-55  John  Kendall,  Howard  Tennyson  1929,  Paquin 
56  Arnold  Cuthbert 
57-59  Ralph  Willoughby 
60-63  Eugene  Flanders,  Kinson 
64-65  Occupied  by  James  Curtis 
66-68  Undeveloped 
69-70  Carlton  DeCastilia 

7 1  Rodney  Gale,  Louis  Bundy 
72-79  Ralph  Buzzell 

80  Edward  F.  Kinney,  Knight 

81  Edward  F.  Kinney 
82-83  Carl  Bennett 
84-89  Undeveloped 

90  Albert  Bashaw 
91-92  Undeveloped 
93-96  Henry  E.  Simpson,  Harry  Bean 
97-98  Theodore  Holbrook,  Belisle 
99-118  Undeveloped 
119  Bates 

120-121  George  Blake 
122-124  Royal  Denico,  Harry  Bean 
125-126  Allen  Balch 
127-134  Undeveloped 
135-136  Rolla  H.  Smith 
137-140  Undeveloped 
141-142  Walter  Sherman 
143-157  Undeveloped 

158-159  Ralph  Ward,  Edward  T.  Paquin  1920 
160  Undeveloped 
161-162  Gordon  Bashaw 
163-166  Elmer  L.  Hicks,  Cole 
167-168  Undeveloped 
169-172  Ira  Moore 
173-175  George  O.  Mathews 
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176-179  Undeveloped 

#27  House  where  the  toll  gatherer  for  the  Cheshire  Bridge  has  lived 
since  it  was  built  by  the  bridge  company.  When  Evans  family  was  there  toll 
gatherer  allowed  house,  garden,  $150.  per  year. 

LOVERS  LANE 

#28  Harry  R.  Davis  1936,  Herbert  Hunt,  Thomas  Hunt  bought  place 
when  the  railroad  was  built,  1850.  Timothy  Putnam  there  as  early  as  1763, 
buildings  moved  when  railroad  built.  Old  site  may  be  found  on  west  bank 
of  old  R.R.  line,  south  of  old  Lovers’  Lane. 

#29  George  T.  Lambert,  George  Blake 

#30  James  Reavis  (Now  under  construction — 1953) 

#31  George  Davis — getting  ready  to  build 

FLING  ROAD  (MURDER  HOUSE,  DUMP) 

#32  Cellar  hole  on  land  of  Frank  Adams.  Levi  Spencer  1837,  Julius 
Silsby  1819,  was  on  Cheshire  Turnpike  and  earlier  county  road. 

#33  Mrs.  Marie  Dufresne,  Fred  and  George  Hammond,  Nils  Walnum, 
Henry  (Mink)  Jones  1892,  Henry  Markham,  Israel  Gibson  1875,  Elisha 
Fling  (OH  354)  who  listed  his  property  thus  for  the  assessors: 

Into  your  list  I  give  my  poll, 

With  one  red  cow  that’s  six  years  old ; 

With  one  small  house,  and  acre  of  land, 

The  soil  of  which  is  filled  with  sand. 

Six  dung-hill  fowl,  and  one  old  cat, 

Which  clears  the  house  of  every  rat, 

One  sow  pig,  and  fifteen  sheep, 

Which  jump  so  bad  I’m  plagued  to  keep. 

My  loving  wife  it’s  known  full  well, 

She  works  like  sin  and  scolds  pell-mell; 

Three  boys,  two  girls,  so  smart  you’ll  find 
They  are  a  comfort  to  my  mind. 

I  have  no  more  this  eighteen  hundred  thirty  four; 

To  you,  dear  sir,  my  list  I  bring, 

And  subscribe  myself,  Elisha  Fling. 

Across  the  road  there  is  a  cellar  hole  where  Mr.  Ellison’s  house  stood 
25  years  ago. 

#34  Daniel  Hoadley,  Charles  Phillips  1929,  Ernest  C.  Stanley  built 
1928.  Commonly  known  as  the  Murder  House,  since  it  was  here  that  Charles 
Phillips,  Jr.  accidentally  shot  and  killed  George  L.  Thomas  in  January  1934. 
Across  the  field  to  the  south  is  the  shack  where  Ernest  C.  Stanley  last  r. 
George  Hart  r  at  foot  of  hill  by  old  dump. 
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SNUMSHIRE 

#35  Henry  Child  1950,  Bertie  Bemis.  Gardner  Bemis  bought  house 
and  mill  1874,  built  by  Brooks  Kimball  and  Cephas  Walker  who  r  there. 
During  the  winter  of  1873  there  were  five  families  r  in  the  house,  all  the 

women  died  in  the  smallpox  epidemic. 

#36  Mrs.  Mary  Howard.  Originally  the  hearse  house  in  the  cemetery, 
built  by  Edgar  Jardine  1918  after  burning  in  1916  while  William  Strickland 
family  r  there. 

#37  Anthony  Moquin,  Clarence  Jardine  built  from  the  chicken  house 
at  the  Henry  Parker  place  after  tearing  down  his  father’s  barn  on  the  site. 

#38  Clarence  Jardine  built  from  Joseph  Perham’s  shop  1930,  enlarged 
1954.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  house  near  the  Crown  Point  Road  marker 
on  Mrs.  Charlotte  Davis’  land,  north  of  the  old  gravel  pit  at  the  top  of  Geer 
Hill.  Simon  Rumrill  family  r  there  about  1850. 

#39  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bacon  Davis  1917  from  C.  T.  Hull,  1892  from  Paul 
Cummings,  John  Dunsmoor  1821  from  Wise  Grinnell,  1811  from  Thomas 
Whipple,  1811  from  Jonathan  Hubbard,  1791  from  Samuel  Wetherbee,  1789 
from  Joshua  Markham.  Tavern  for  many  years. 

#40  George  Blake  built  1953,  James  Bacon  built  earlier  house  about 

1936. 

#41  Gordon  R.  Carlisle,  built  by  Jesse  Bacon  1936  after  cutting  down 
the  mulberry  tree  there. 

#42  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Colburn  1952  from  George  Joslin,  Finette  Sullivan 
1940,  Jesse  Fisk,  Mrs.  James  Anderson,  George  Breed,  Charles  Hackett  1860, 
Esbond  Corbin.  A  very  old  house  to  which  has  been  added  a  sunporch,  etc. 

Trip.  On  the  north  side  of  the  rocky  promontory  there  is  a  cellar  hole 
probably  that  of  the  old  trip  hammer  used  for  the  purification  of  crude  iron. 

#43  Mrs.  Alfred  Eaton  1927  from  Bertram  Bates.  Known  as  the  Mill 
House,  1860  belonged  to  Halls  Mill  Co. 

#44  Richard  Streeter  1953,  J.  O.  Fisk,  Frank  Cross  built  1900,  partially 
burned  1917  and  rebuilt  by  J.  O.  Fisk.  Old  house  burned  1898,  occupied  by 
Westergren.  Samuel  Corbin  1860. 

#45  Kenneth  Moore  built  1952. 

#46  Robert  Hayes,  William  Brooks  built  1949. 

#47  Harold  H.  Bugbee,  Louis  Heath  1932  from  Edith  Straw,  George 
Eastman,  Abijah  Going  1908,  George  Cummings.  Formerly  stood  on  west  side 
of  highway,  Lewis  Sanders  moved  it  and  raised  the  roof. 

#48  Chester  Szklennik,  Carroll  B.  Slayton,  J.  O.  Fisk  1926.  Burned 
1922  when  occupied  by  Ralph  Maylin,  later  rebuilt  in  bungalo  style.  Mrs. 
Hazen  Barnard,  Moses  C.  (Smut)  Milliken  1844  from  Royal  Shumway. 
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#49  George  Webster  1936,  George  Lowe,  Blodgett  1933  from  Levi 
Cross,  Mary  Hunter,  Thomas  Colebridge,  Henry  Von  Fintelle,  Isaac  Miles 
1860,  Silas  Beckwith  1856.  In  preparing  to  remove  to  Minnesota  he  tacked 
long  strips  of  canvas  to  the  sides  of  the  barn  while  he  painted  them  yellow. 
The  bands  of  yellow  left  along  the  edges  after  the  canvas  was  removed  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  passersby.  In  1927  William 
Cassie  was  tragically  killed  there  when  he  fell  on  the  buzz  saw  while  sawing 
wood. 

#50  William  Stone  built  1947  Truck  garden 

#51  Howard  J.  Shepard,  William  Ritchie,  Levi  Cross,  Orson  Cummings 
built  for  Levi  Rumrill  1902  to  replace  his  old  house  and  barn  struck  by  light¬ 
ing  June  1901.  Was  a  low,  one  story  house,  high  barn. 

#52  Wallace  Atwood  1950  from  Albion  Brown,  1946  from  Louis  Dubuc, 
William  Howland  1926  from  J.  O.  Fisk,  Lewis  Rumrill  1895,  Harvey  Hackett. 

#53  Julian  Harvey,  David  Dodd,  Jacob  Kreis,  Edward  Rowe  1936, 
Byron  Knight  1926  from  James  Hall,  Eustace  Chamberlain,  John  Loren 
Adams  bought  for  $600  in  1901.  John  Johnson,  descendant  of  Sylvanus  John¬ 
son  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  Sons  went  to  Boston,  buried  Forest  Hill 
(Martin  and  Zackary  Taylor  who  was  first  named  Ezbon,  called  Jack).  Lewis 
Rumrill  built. 

#54  Lovell  Comstock  greenhouse  built  1932,  house  1937,  buildings  on 
south  side  of  highway  begun  1953.  Near  site  of  house  of  Edwin  Brooks.  While 
he  was  at  the  barn  in  the  night  the  cat  jumped  onto  the  table  and  knocked 
over  the  lamp,  setting  the  house  on  fire  August  1893.  Lewis  Sanders  r  there, 
brought  home  work  from  the  Briggs  shoe  shop,  finishing  the  cowhide  boots 
then  common.  Earlier  home  of  Nathan  Putnam,  wheelwright  and  cabinet 
maker.  A  low  pink  house  with  fence  in  front  like  the  other  houses  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Town  owns  land  in  rear  for  a  cemetery,  used  for  sticking  160,000  ft. 
hurricane  lumber  1939. 

#55  Mrs.  Edward  Hardy,  Charles  Herrick  1936-40,  Orion  Merrill  built 
1941,  using  some  material  from  his  old  house  #229. 

#5  6a  T.  J.  Frizzell  built  1953. 

#5  6b  T.  J.  Frizzell  built  1948. 

#56c  T.  J.  Frizzell  built  1948. 

#56d  T.  J.  Frizzell  built  1951. 

#56  Theodore  Frizzell  1928  from  William  B.  Whitney,  1926  from 
Sidney  Wiley,  1902  from  George  Bidwell,  1894  from  George  D.  Clough,  1891 
from  Silas  Noyes  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Newton  Allen  in  whose  family 
the  farm  had  been  for  100  years.  Capt.  Samuel  Wetherbee  1775  from  Ebenezer 
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Putnam  who  owned  the  land  as  early  as  1762,  and  probably  built  at  least  the 
ell  of  the  house,  the  front  portion  probably  built  around  1800.  In  1828  it 
was  known  as  the  Peachblossom  House,  the  name  derived  from  the  color  of 
the  paint,  it  being  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  painted. 
The  color  was  pink,  called  Peachblow.  (Miss  Grace  Hunt  can  remember  when 
the  house  was  still  pink,  and  she  says  it  was  very  pretty.)  Mr.  Wiley  added 
the  porch,  raised  the  roof  of  the  ell,  tore  out  the  old  chimney  in  the  ell,  built 
the  cow  barn  from  a  tobacco  barn  he  bought  of  George  Messer  at  South 
Charlestown  in  1916,  moved  horse  barn  and  shed  from  #62  in  1920.  Frizzell 
has  erected  central  henhouse  1936,  tool  shed  and  shop,  brooder  house  (under 
construction  at  time  of  1938  hurricane,  blown  down,  rebuilt),  brooder  house 
1949,  laying  house  1947,  new  cow  stable.  Primarily  a  dairy  farm  with  75 
head’ of  cattle,  it  also  carries  10,000  fowl  plus  growing  stock. 

#57  Chester  Stone  1953  from  Grace  Hunt,  Joseph  Hunt  built  1893. 
Known  as  Park  Farm,  since  it  was  the  site  of  the  old  Sullivan  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  Fair.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence  and  was 
used  around  1857.  The  venture  failed,  but  the  race  track  was  used  for  some 
years  for  training  horses.  The  high  board  fence  stood  for  many  years,  black 
from  the  weather,  keeping  the  snow  from  drifting  in  the  road. 

#57a  Chester  Stone,  built  in  1943  by  Leroy  Harrington  from  Miss 

Hunt’s  corn  barn. 

#58  Harold  A.  Ashline,  Richard  Parsons,  Leonard  Stone  1940,  Jesse 
Porter  built  1932  using  material  from  the  partially  burned  Hotel  Windham 
at  BF,  on  the  cellarhole  of  the  old  two  story  white  house  of  John  Putnam, 
with  an  ell  and  barns  extending  to  the  west.  Later  William  Holden  who  was 
there  when  the  barns  were  struck  by  lightning  and  all  the  buildings  burned 
in  1879.  About  1880  Holden  built  the  barn  which  now  belongs  to  Chester 
Stone,  but  the  family  removed  to  Nebraska  before  erecting  a  house. 

# 59  Sherman  Bowen,  built  by  Mrs.  Harry  Sampson  for  a  tea  room  1935, 
altered  for  a  residence  for  Robert  Hayes.  Sidney  Wiley  built  stand  there  1924, 
burned  1930.  Special  town  meeting  April  30,  1924  to  see  what  action  the  town 
would  take  in  regard  to  the  building  being  erected  by  S.  P.  Wiley  on  the 
triangular  piece  of  ground  between  the  Claremont  road  and  the  road  to  the 
reservoir.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wiley  had  a  clear  title 
to  the  land.  It  was  the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Wiley  would  build  something  that 
could  be  taxed,  no  one  would  question  the  title  to  the  land  and  no  action  was 

taken  at  the  meeting. 

#60  Clarence  Carey,  Hayes,  Harry  Sampson,  Levi  Cross,  built  by 
William  Whitney  from  an  old  sugar  house  which  stood  farther  east  on  the 
Causeway,  after  he  sold  Peachblow.  Originally  a  low  white  house  there,  burned 
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from  spontaneous  combustion  1915,  owned  by  Sidney  Wiley.  Omer  Clark 

1900,  Milan  Corliss,  Sanford  Winter,  Simeon  Ellinwood,  Edmund  Putnam 
1853. 

A  company  was  formed  many  years  ago  by  the  owners  of  #56,  #58, 
#60,  #61,  and  #62  to  bring  water  to  their  places  from  a  spring  at  #207,  above 
the  east  end  of  the  pond.  They  laid  a  pipe  line  made  of  “pump”  logs  8  or  10 
feet  long  with  a  two  inch  hole  bored  lengthwise  through  the  center  and 
fastened  together  with  iron  couplings.  The  line  divided  near  #60  and  lead 
pipe  was  used  to  carry  the  water  to  the  other  farms.  Lead  pipe  was  laid 
about  1898  and  the  old  logs  were  taken  up  still  fairly  sound  but  nearly  filled 
by  a  mossy  growth  which  all  but  stopped  the  flow  of  water.  Some  of  the  old 
logs  may  still  be  found  at  the  spring.  #56  is  the  only  place  using  the  spring 
water  at  the  present  time. 

#61  Cellarhole.  After  Edmund  Putnam  sold  his  place  across  the  road 
to  Simeon  Ellinwood  he  built  here,  1872  sold  to  Abel  Holden.  Nelson  Reed 
owned  the  place  Sept.  11,  1895  when  lightning  struck  the  house  and  it  burned. 
The  bolt  entered  the  sitting  room  window  and  struck  Mrs.  Reed,  scorching 
her  hair,  tearing  one  shoe  from  her  foot  and  burning  holes  in  her  stockings. 
She  was  picked  up  for  dead,  but  soon  revived,  apparently  none  the  worse. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  garden  rake  at  hand  at  the  right  moment  would  have 
prevented  the  fire. 

#62  Leo  Josephow,  Finette  Sullivan  1941,  Edward  Hardy  1924,  Mrs. 
Omer  Clark  1914.  This  house  was  built  on  one  of  the  original  subdivisions 
of  land  that  was  settled  by  Timothy  Putnam  in  1760.  John  and  Moses  were 
grandsons  of  Timothy,  John  r  #62  and  Moses  at  #58  until  they  swapped 
about  1845.  Moses  added  considerably  to  the  buildings,  and  after  it  came  to 
his  son  Edmund  in  1874  he  altered  the  house  a  great  deal.  On  Oct.  26,  1893 
while  sitting  on  the  scaffolding  in  the  barn  husking  corn  he  fell  to  the  floor 
below,  striking  on  a  wagon,  and  died  of  the  injuries.  His  daughter  Lizzie 
later  sold  the  place.  The  Hardys  made  it  over  for  tourist  business  and  it  has 
more  recently  been  made  into  apartments. 

#62a  Leo  Josephow  built  the  filling  station  recently. 

#63  Theron  Maxham,  built  1952. 

#64  Arthur  Pel  ton,  Alson  Clark  built  about  1919,  sold  1940. 

#65  Edmund  Blake,  Harry  Chase  1937  from  Charlestown  School  Dis¬ 
trict.  Built  for  a  school  S#4  some  over  100  years  ago.  Site  of  the  first  log 
school  built  there  by  Peter  Labaree. 

#56e  Theodore  Frizzell  built  1934-5,  started  by  Albert  Fisk.  There  was 
a  cellarhole  there,  but  no  record  of  any  previous  building. 

#66  Leo  Wierzbicki,  William  Eaton  1905  from  Carl  Carey,  descendant 
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of  Peter  Labaree  who  took  up  the  land  in  1760  after  his  return  from  captivity 
in  Canada,  his  house  the  farthest  north  in  the  Connecticut  valley  at  the  time. 
His  farm  also  included  Swifts’,  Howlands’,  Harold  Fisk’s,  some  of  Frizzells’ 
and  Rices’.  The  home  farm  was  the  last  land  of  the  original  grants  to  remain 
in  the  family  of  the  grantee.  Benjamin  Labaree  moved  the  original  house  and 
buildings  westward  to  stand  on  the  highway  from  Charlestown  to  Claremont. 
His  son  James  built  the  present  brick  house  in  1830.  The  old  house  from  the 
hill  remained  until  1860,  and  when  removed  a  wood  ell  of  40  feet  was  added 
to  the  brick  walls  (Labaree  History  by  Jane  Labaree). 

#67  Mrs.  Mildred  Bouck,  Leslie  Fikes  built  about  1909. 

#68  Willie  Lee  Jones,  Lester  Rollins,  John  Williams  built  1946. 

#69  Orson  Nichols  1940,  William  Booth,  Wilbur  Quimby,  Nils  Walnum, 
George  Chatterton,  Flenry  Stevens,  William  Putnam,  James  Gould  1860. 
Originally  a  shop  at  #73. 

#70  George  Cass,  Clifford  Aiken,  Ranny  Covey,  Edgar  Walker.  Origin¬ 
ally  house  of  Jerusha  Hamlin,  stood  near  #79.  Thomas  Bailey  sold  it  to 
Edgar  Walker  for  $100  and  he  moved  it  to  the  present  site.  Old  house  there 
burned,  home  of  James  Carriel,  an  ardent  Methodist,  a  very  gentle,  kind 
man  who  gave  away  his  goods  in  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Mill¬ 
er  ism)  . 

#71  Leigh  Robitille,  Charles  Walker  started  present  building,  later 
used  by  Sherwood  for  a  plant  salesroom  and  by  Mrs.  Hugh  White  as  a  tea 
room  known  as  the  Country  Kitchen.  Site  of  a  very  old  two  story  white  house, 
home  of  Levi  Willard.  Probably  Marcian  Willard  built  following  his  purchase 
of  the  land  from  John  Billings  in  1795,  part  of  Lot  #6  in  the  Third  Division. 
The  place  was  bought  in  1899  by  Thomas  Colebridge  who  in  1904  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  and  attempted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  His  wife  was  a 
large  woman  said  to  be  part  Indian.  He  was  a  small  man,  said  to  be  Russian, 
who  in  the  Civil  War  escaped  execution  by  persuading  his  captors  to  throw 
him  into  the  water,  since  he  assured  them  that  he  could  not  swim.  Of  an 
evening  the  pair  are  remembered  sitting  at  home  smoking  their  clay  pipes. 

#72  Edwin  Rice  1944  from  Edgar  Walker,  1924  from  Leonard.  George 
Burnham  who  had  been  a  well-to-do  farmer  on  the  Meany  farm  (1860),  later 
r  village,  bought  here  1889.  Feeling  that  he  had  lived  too  long,  while  his 
wife  was  at  church  May  25,  1913  he  hung  himself.  Cornwell  here  after  selling 
#99.  Moses  Willard  bought  from  Oliver  Farwell  before  1796,  probably  Schubal 
Geer  from  Widow  Hannah  Spafford  1782  (no  mention  of  buildings).  Rices 
converted  barn  into  apartment  1953. 

#73  Mrs.  Mildred  Skelly  Shepherd  Sage  made  into  apartments  and 
built  store.  Lund,  Thomas  Bailey,  Asa  Eaton,  James  Anderson  for  many 
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years  from  1821,  had  a  shop  there  for  making  chairs.  At  one  time  mulberries 
were  grown  there  for  raising  silk  worms,  but  all  went  to  nothing.  In  1782 
Schubal  Geer  bought  of  Widow  Hannah  Spafford  80  a  on  each  side  of  the 
highway,  and  11  a  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway,  with  buildings,  and  from 
Samuel  Wetherbee  what  had  been  Peter  Labaree,  Jr.’s  farm  on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway,  with  buildings,  approximately  what  the  Skellys  bought  of 
the  Lunds  (north  of  Rice).  In  1786  he  (Geer)  sold  his  farm  to  John  Billings 
who  kept  a  tavern. 

#74  Richard  Parsons,  John  Reed,  Jesse  Bacon  built  1946. 

#75  John  T.  Bennett,  Jesse  Porter  built  1941. 

#76  Mrs.  Esther  Bacon,  Jesse  Bacon  built  1948. 

The  above  places  #73-6  were  all  part  of  #73. 

#77  Emil  Beaudry  1941  from  Will  Horton,  George  Austin  from  William 
Lynch  1914.  In  Charles  Willard  family  many  years.  Josiah  Hart  1792.  House 
old. 

#7 7a  Austin  built  stand  there  1926,  now  a  cottage  on  the  site. 

#78  Mrs.  Mertie  Caine,  old  house  burned  1930,  rebuilt  by  Ira  Austin. 
Home  of  Eliphalet  Breed.  Old  house  red,  gable  to  the  road,  perhaps  Josiah 
Hart  r  there.  A  ram  brought  water  from  the  gulley  on  the  north,  very  rich 
in  iron,  left  a  deposit  on  all  the  utensils.  Bog  iron  dug  there. 

#79  Jesse  Porter  store  built  1948-9. 

#80  Chester  R.  Bigelow,  Jesse  Porter  built  1950. 

#81  Cellarhole  locally  known  as  the  Mystery  House,  prefabricated, 
appeared  there  in  a  day.  House  burned.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Allen  who 
d  1952. 

#82  Frederick  W.  Adams,  Hiram  Cochrane  1923,  W.  A.  Livingston 
1921,  Robert  Simmons  1920,  Charles  Stickney  1913,  Lucius  Tallman,  Daniel 
Wade  1900,  Winfield  Densmore,  Herbert  Muzzey  1906,  Freeman  Laxson, 
Van  Arman.  For  many  years  Ashbel  Hamlin.  In  his  time,  when  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Willard  Putnam,  r  there  the  ell  was  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present,  removed  by  Laxson.  Capt.  William  Holden  there  1782. 

#83  Charles  Payne,  house-pattern  shop  built  1951. 

#84  Lawrence  L.  Smith,  Leon  Burkett,  William  Muzzey  1936,  William 
Howland,  Ulysses  S.  Tallman  1912.  Hosea  Dodge  who  r  there  for  many  years 
tore  down  the  old  buildings  and  built  the  present  house  1872  or  3.  In  early 
days  the  home  of  Benjamin  Allen  (OH  692).  In  later  years  William  Henry 
and  William  Hamlin  (elder)  kept  tavern  there  in  an  old,  long,  weatherbeaten 
building  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  while  the  barns  stood  on  the  east. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hunt  bought  the  place  in  1847  and  the  house  was  occupied  by 
several  families.  He  removed  to  the  west,  Dodge  bought  1862. 
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#84a  L.  L.  Smith  built  1953. 

#85  Nellie  E.  Wheeler,  Eugene  Fairbanks  built  1948  from  henhouse 
bought  of  Burkett. 

#86  Harold  Nelson,  Hugh  Baldwin  who  named  the  place  Dixie  Doodle, 
Capt.  John  Ross,  Ezra  Lake,  Charles  Kinson  1925,  Verne  Barrett,  James 
Jardine  1875,  William  Hamlin  1860.  Maj.  Jonathan  Grout  settled  there  1788. 
On  the  death  of  Maj.  Grout  the  place  was  divided,  the  line  passing  through 
the  house  between  the  ell,  an  old  black  house  on  the  north,  and  the  main 
part.  Maj.  Grout  was  known  for  his  idiosyncrasies.  Being  in  prosperous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  there  was  great  speculation  among 
the  marriageable  women  as  to  whom  of  their  number  he  would  choose,  some 
even  questioning  him,  to  which  he  replied,  “Wait  till  Thanksgiving  time,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  I  feel  toward  you.”  To  the  amusement  of  all,  when  the 
time  arrived  he  sent  to  every  widow  in  town  a  pumpkin  and  a  pint  of  molasses 
for  pumpkin  pie. 

After  a  suitable  time  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Prouty  and  soon  gave  a 
wedding  party  to  introduce  his  wife  to  her  new  neighbors.  Since  his  house 
would  not  hold  the  whole  town  he  invited  only  those  who  lived  between  the 
two  brooks,  or  the  upper  and  lower  mills.  Some  of  his  friends  living  outside 
those  limits  made  considerable  talk  about  not  being  invited,  whereupon  he 
promised  to  give  another  party  with  which  no  one  could  find  fault.  He 
proceeded  to  invite  all  the  town  poor,  going  after  them  with  the  finest  four 
horse  team  he  could  obtain,  and  set  before  them  a  most  bountiful  and  inviting 

repast. 

#87  Harold  Chase  1947,  Hugh  Baldwin  built. 

#88  Harold  Cobb  1953,  Henry  Boucher,  Burt  Cross  1914,  George 
Sherwin,  Edward  Megrath,  William  Hamlin  1860.  Mrs.  Hamlin  was  deaf,  in 
1911  was  struck  at  the  Bidwell  crossing  in  the  village  while  on  her  way  to 
visit  her  friend,  Mrs.  Jaseph,  having  walked  down  from  Snumshire.  An  old 
red  house,  “always  there,”  perked  up  in  recent  years  by  the  addition  of  a 
porch  and  paint.  Bert  Cross  bought  after  selling  his  place  by  the  reservoir. 
In  1941  he  sold  the  house  to  Henry  Boucher  and  made  living  quarters  in  one 
end  of  the  barn  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway.  Barn  probably  built  1898, 
since  the  old  one  blew  down  at  that  time.  The  land  to  the  north  on  both  sides 
of  the  highway  has  been  sold  for  building  lots,  #89-97  since  1938.  The  Citydal 
Lots,  64  one  acre  lots,  were  laid  out  in  this  section  in  1761,  according  to  the 
charter. 

#89  Mrs.  Glee  Kelley  built  1951-2. 

#90  Mrs.  Glee  Kelley  built  1953,  building  second  house  1954. 

#91  William  Behrens  1953,  Harry  Leighton  1943,  George  W.  Belanger 
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built  house  and  cabins  1938  after  his  first  buildings  burned,  erected  1937. 
Site  of  Bill  Cenate  house  which  burned. 

#92  Mrs.  Jason  Bourdon 

#93  William  L.  DesLaurier 

#94  H.  H.  Corkins,  Ira  Austin  built  with  material  from  his  barn  at 
#77  which  blew  down  1938. 

#95  Peter  M.  Ben  ware 

#96  Haskell  Benware 

#97  Leon  N.  Benware 

#98  Ernest  J.  Bruno,  Earl  Tuttle,  probably  the  old  John  L.  Trussell 
place.  He  bought  land  there  1857  from  Dennis  Cornwell  who  owned  #99 

NORTH  CHARLESTOWN 

The  old  Hamlin  sawmill  was  north  and  west  of  the  highway  and  Beaver 
Brook.  This  is  considered  the  northern  boundary  of  Snumshire,  and  was 
the  dividing  line  also  between  the  north  and  south  parishes. 

#99  James  Fedelski,  N.  E.  Power  Co.  1926,  William  Howland,  Goddard, 
Herbert  Bird  1907,  Thomas  Bailey  1905,  Benjamin  Eaton,  Paul  Cummings, 
S.  Walker  1860,  Cornwell,  Huse  Lull  1801.  Both  house  and  barn  have  burned, 
house  1933.  Was  a  very  old  house. 

#100  Glenn  Lord,  Harold  Chase,  Henry  Page  for  many  years,  Butler, 
Richard  Heath,  John  King  1860.  John  King  built  a  small  house  which  is  now 
the  ell,  Heath  built  remainder. 

#101  Ernest  Benware  built  1948. 

#102  Cellarhole  George  Breed  about  1870,  E.  Gilmore  1860.  S.  F. 
Keyes  also  near  here  1860.  Judevine.  Hosea  Dodge  tore  down  the  house — 
one  story,  never  painted,  quite  large  on  the  ground.  Cobbler’s  shop  on  west 
side  of  highway. 

#103  Jack  Robitille,  Bundy  1926  from  Edward  Heath  who  had  been 
there  50  years,  John  Blood,  Mrs.  Blood  1860. 

#104  Richard  Potter,  Walter  Bye  14  years,  Eben  Wright  1902  from 
Ara  Powers  family  who  had  it  for  three  generations,  there  1828.  House 
formerly  east  side  of  highway,  Ara  Powers  built  present  house. 

#105  Percival  Whitmore  1903  from  Emma  Hubbard  for  $1,200,  Edwin 
Hubbard,  Town  Farm,  John  Starrett  1834.  Lovely  view. 

Cellarhole  south  of  #106,  west  side  of  highway.  A  tiny  house,  Daniel 
Straw  family  there  1880,  Rand  owned  1860. 

#106  Ernest  E.  Bemis  1942  from  J.  O.  Fisk,  1929  from  Craig,  Arnold 
Whitmore  (built  barn,  repaired  house  a  great  deal),  J.  Harvey  Fuller, 
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Kennedy,  Samuel  Powers,  Giles  Hamlin  1860.  Hugh  Bemis  built  new  house 

to  the  north  1954. 

#107  Roland  Stevens  built  1948. 

#108  Einer  E.  Swanson,  William  Jenney,  Moir  and  Boyd  1941  from 
Mrs.  George  Fellows,  George  Fellows  1914  from  Charles  H.  Morse,  Moses 
Douglas  1907  from  George  Carriel,  1895  from  Edwin  Hubbard  estate,  from 
David  Parker  about  1850,  Elijah  Parker  1791  from  Aaron  Dean. 

The  old  Parker  Tavern.  There  had  also  been  an  old  house  and  barn 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  north  of  the  store  and  filling  station  which 
the  Fellows  operated.  There  were  more  barns  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway, 
the  north  one  being  taken  down  after  Fellows.  Mr.  Jenney  sold  the  Fellows 
cabins  and  they  were  moved  to  the  point  between  the  roads.  Mr.  Swanson 
has  built  new  cabins  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  and  a  Swedish  dining 
room  in  what  was  formerly  the  summer  kitchen  of  the  big  house.  The  three 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  south  of  the  cabins  were  built  1953-4, 
Ralph  Hillman  and  J.  A.  Tucker  there. 

#109  Triangle  Cabins,  Charles  Riley  built  1948. 

Schoolhouse  S#5  discontinued  1889,  moved  away. 

#110  James  Adams,  Berton  Adams  1899  from  George  L.  Houghton, 
Putnam  a  long  time  1875,  Richard  Holden  1766.  Putnams  tore  down  the  old 
house  and  built  new  1872.  Cornbarn  used  to  be  shoeshop  of  Harry  Towner’s 
grandfather.  His  father  also  a  shoemaker.  Old  foundation  near  edge  of  hill 
said  to  have  been  potato  distillery.  Gladys  Adams  built  new  house  facing  Mt. 
Ascutney  1954. 

School  house  S#5,  first  one,  stood  there,  moved  away. 

#111  Cellarhole  House  burned  October  1877.  Built  after  1819  for  Dr. 
Putnam  Baron  who  was  succeeded  there  by  Dr.  Horace  Sanders  (OH  283). 
House  stood  a  few  rods  north  of  the  site  of  Rand’s  store,  lilacs  and  rhubarb 
still  grow  there. 

#112  Carmen  D.  Hale  1942,  occupied  by  J.  Frank  Frohock.  For  many 
years  in  the  Wheeler-Rand-Smith  family.  Robert  Rand  built  the  store  across 
the  road.  When  he  got  old  and  his  sons  did  not  want  to  carry  on  the  business 
he  sold  out  what  goods  he  could,  put  the  rest  up  attic,  and  moved  the  store 
building  across  the  road  to  become  the  front  part  of  the  old  Moses  Wheeler, 
Jr.  house.  The  barns  on  the  place  not  being  very  good,  in  1890  George  Smith 
bought  the  horse  barn  from  the  old  Pierce  Tavern  and  paid  Tasker  of  Cornish 
$200  to  tear  down  and  move  it.  He  used  it  for  a  horse  sales  stable,  bringing 
in  a  good  grade  of  horses  from  the  west. 

#113  Cellarhole  of  the  old  house  of  Moses  Wheeler  who  settled  there 
1793  or  earlier.  It  was  a  big,  two-story  house,  never  painted.  It  was  still 
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standing  within  the  memory  of  Harry  Towner’s  father,  but  a  ruin.  “Not  much 
of  a  hole  is  in  evidence  now,  but  he  sold  rum  so  there  must  have  been  a 
cellar.”  Moses  Wheeler  was  a  soldier  on  the  frontier  as  early  as  1746  and  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Number  4  under  Capt.  Stevens  (OH  612-3).  He  was 
a  very  large  man  and  was  said  to  have  been,  in  his  prime,  the  strongest  man 
in  the  cordon  of  forts  on  the  frontier.  At  one  time  he  and  five  others  were 
detailed  to  take  a  cannon  to  the  top  of  Hoosac  Mountain.  It  appeared  a 
hard  task  and  they  deliberated  at  length.  Finally,  Wheeler  threw  up  his  arms, 
exclaiming  “Stand  aside,  boys,  I  am  going  to  take  this  cannon  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  myself.”  Swinging  it  up  to  his  shoulder,  he  bore  it  to  the  designated 
place,  pausing  only  once  by  a  spring  to  “drink  like  a  horse”  and  rest  a  bit. 
After  setting  down  the  cannon  he  found  that  he  had  burst  open  his  new  shoes 
and  completely  wrecked  his  new  pantaloons.  The  others  were  so  pleased  with 
his  exploit  that  they  clubbed  together  to  make  up  his  loss. 

C  Yellow  Meeting  House,  torn  down  1848  (OH  271). 

#114  Margaret  Relation,  John  Towner  1872  from  Charles  Gay.  Lewis 
Gay  built  about  1858,  porch  added  1905. 

#115  Arthur  D.  Sanderson  1947,  Harold  Chase  1926,  Mildred  Baptista, 
Mrs.  Whitaker  1926,  D.  T.  Hoffman  1911-21,  Lewis  Gay  1860,  had  a  tannery 
and  built  the  house,  had  been  part  of  Pierce  Tavern  property.  Windows  from 
the  old  Yellow  Meeting  House.  Known  as  Bigelow  place. 

#116  Cellarhole,  site  of  Pierce  Tavern,  later  Jennison  Jones  who  came 
from  Lempster.  House  burned  1886,  George  Smith  bought  1888  and  broke  up 
farm.  Farwells  here  many  years,  Elisha  1779  or  earlier. 

#117  Vernon  Morse  1940,  Roland  Stevens  1933,  Henry  A.  Barker  1888 
from  George  Smith,  Burbank,  Benjamin  Pierce  built  as  a  store  for  his  son, 
originally  a  door  near  each  end.  Brick. 

#118  George  Lombard,  William  Miller  founded  this  place  about  1793, 
in  the  family  many  years,  descending  through  the  daughters,  Mrs.  Zenas 
Wood  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Susan  Wood  Loveland  who  was  the  end  of  the 
family.  Road  formerly  continued  east  from  #118  to  the  Isaac  Tucker  house. 
Young  Tucker  was  killed  when  he  fell  from  the  third  story  while  building 
the  Eagle  Hotel.  Mrs.  Tucker  went  to  the  river  to  get  water  to  wash  his 
clothes  for  burial.  Isaac  and  Molly  Tucker  had  a  large  family.  When  a  new 
baby  arrived  Mr.  Rand  asked  one  of  the  boys  what  they  would  do  when  they 
ran  out  of  names.  “Guess  we’d  begin  with  Tucker  again”  was  the  reply. 

#119  Herve  Ferland,  Orville  Eastman,  Mark  Lane,  William  Smith  1860. 

#120  Merrill  Weeks,  J.  O.  Fisk  1937  from  estate  of  Vital  Blais  after  he 
died  leaving  the  whole  farm  plowed  up  for  truck  gardening.  In  1860  Samuel 
Gowing  bought  from  John  Glidden,  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  They  built 
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the  present  barn  in  1870,  said  at  that  time  to  be  the  best  barn  in  Sullivan 
County  on  the  best  farm  in  North  Charlestown.  There  was  a  large  house 
with  an  addition  for  a  tenant,  all  burning  February  1925  while  U.  S.  Tallman 
had  the  place.  A  carriage  house  was  fixed  over  for  a  house,  but  that  burned 
April  1927.  Tallman  then  built  the  present  house  which  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  Weeks.  This  place  was  in  early  days  part  of  the  farm  of  Capt. 
John  Church  who  also  owned  the  places  of  Archie  Densmore,  Glenn  Davis, 
Byron  Bixby  and  Leonard  Gray.  Capt.  Church  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
he  left  what  was  known  as  the  Church  fund  for  the  poor  of  the  town.  It  was 
rather  ironical  that  his  son  Simeon  went  insane  and  his  wife,  Mehitable 
Corbin  Church,  died  “on  the  town.”  She  was  known  as  “Aunt  Church”  and 
lived  in  the  two-family  house  which,  with  its  barns,  stood  near  the  overpass 
at  North  Charlestown.  When  the  railroad  was  built  this  place  belonged  to 
Aaron  Clark.  The  railroad  finally  bought  the  buildings  and  tore  them  down. 

#121  Leonard  Gray,  Ralph  Whitney  1942.  William  McCrea  who  had 
been  toll  gatherer  at  the  Charlestown  Bridge  at  South  Charlestown  and  later 
kept  tavern  at  the  Cheshire  Bridge  House  came  there  shortly  before  the  rail¬ 
road  was  put  through,  and  built  house  and  barns.  He  left  the  property  to  his 
son  John  who  in  turn  left  it  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Gowing.  The  barns  have 
all  been  removed. 

#122  Byron  Bixby  built  about  1927,  used  some  of  buildings  from 
McCrea  place. 

#123  Glenn  Davis  1928  from  estate  of  Frank  Elie  who  built  it  1910. 
Known  as  the  plaster  or  cement  house.  Suprent,  Harry  Ryan. 

#124  Archie  Densmore,  William  Beaudette,  Wellington  Curtis,  Edward 
R.  Perry,  Horace  Allen  1907,  D.  M.  Vadney.  Howard  family  for  many  years. 
Giddings  Whitmore  1825  from  Simeon  Church  estate. 

#125  Carl  Stoughton  built  1940-1. 

#126  Mrs.  Mary  Dresler  1917,  Clarence  Bixby  built  1891. 

#127  Wesley  Hunt.  Built  and  occupied  by  Wesley  Howard,  station 
agent,  soon  after  railroad  was  built.  Orin  Smith,  Erastus  Walker,  Robert 
Gowing  1895,  Abel  Hunt  1899,  Dibble,  Fred  Reed  1908,  Frank  Bailey  1913. 

#128  McMahon,  William  built  for  his  father  about  1879. 

#129  Lawrence  Levesque,  Belden,  Joseph  Dorsey  family  for  many 
years.  Shed  was  the  first  school  house  at  S#5. 

#130  Curtis  E.  Blaine  1947,  old  house  burned  1944  while  Leslie 
Currier  there,  Middleton  many  years. 

#131  The  old  Hall,  two  story  building  with  hall  upstairs  and  store 
downstairs  run  by  Orin  Smith,  Wesley  Hunt,  etc.  Burned  February  1882, 
insurance  money  used  to  build  present  Union  Hall.  Around  1850  girls  worked 
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there  sewing  on  shoes  sent  up  from  Lynn  by  Newhall  Co.,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Howard. 

Cheese  factory  on  same  site  as  hall,  built  about  1885  by  Robert  Gowing. 
Eventually  Willifred  Hunt  bought  the  building  and  moved  it  to  his  place 
#145  for  a  horse  barn. 

#132  Deryl  Baker,  Sidney  McMahon. 

#133  Anselme  LaLiberty,  Orville  Eastman  (burned  1936  while  he  was 
there),  Bundy,  Henry  Allen  for  many  years,  Squire  G.  Smith  1860,  later  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  C.  Farnsworth. 

#134  Burleigh  H.  Dunn  1950,  Donald  Harrington  1948-50,  Dana  L. 
Templeton  1938-48,  Daniel  Vadney,  W.  M.  Densmore  1929,  Frank  Smith. 
Known  as  Charles  E.  Taylor  place.  J.  Holden  1860,  Widow  Stevens  1845. 

#135  Albert  E.  McDonald,  Hoskinson,  Hugh  Baldwin  about  1925, 
Fred  Deane  many  years,  Herbert  G.  Deane  1899-1909,  Samuel  Merrill  1888, 
Henry  Chamberlain  about  1870, 1.  Coffrin  for  many  years  around  1860,  Isaiah 
Durant  1836,  Daniel  Barker  1796.  Brick  house. 

Grist  mill,  sawmill,  also  carding  mills,  etc.,  near  bridge. 

#136  George  Morse,  built  by  elder  Swift  who  ran  mill. 

#137  Herbert  Hanson,  Paul  Jellison,  Arnold  Whitmore  1921  from 
Henry  H.  Merritt,  Justus  Lane.  When  he  lived  there  his  twins  were  born,  and 
someone  remarked  that  children  were  a  poor  man’s  blessing  to  which  Lane 
remarked  “I  don’t  want  to  be  blessed  to  death.”  William  Garfield  built  prior 
to  1860. 

#138  Colby  E.  Hoskinson,  George  and  Lewis  Farwell,  Horace  Frost 
1860. 

#139  Dwight  Hill,  burned  1933,  Addison  Hill  1916.  Charles  Allen  and 
Thomas  Bailey  swapped  Lewis  Perry  place  and  this  when  his  son  Robert 
Allen  wanted  a  farm.  Lewis  Lane  1860. 

#140  Cellarhole  on  landing  halfway  up  the  hill  from  the  river,  old 
Wright  place,  gone  many  years  ago.  Was  on  the  old  hill  road  to  Unity. 

#141  Theodore  Bissonette,  Charles  Stearns  1912,  P.  Walker  1860. 

#142  Harry  Caine,  Vernon  Morse,  Charles  Chase,  Horace  B.  Allen 
1895,  bought  for  $2,045,  cut  off  timber  and  sold  for  $3,500.  Horace  Hubbard 
1860,  David  Hubbard.  On  beyond,  to  the  east,  is  Glidden  Hill. 

#143  Thomas  Esersky  1936,  Parker  1928,  George  Leet  1895,  Reuben 
Leet  1860.  House  built  by  Leonard  Harrington.  Farm  is  also  in  Unity  and 
Claremont. 

#144  Frank  L.  Russell,  Roscoe  Stewart  1924-40,  Redfield,  Rev.  Thomas 
Hunt  built  prior  to  1860. 

Cellarhole.  In  1860  on  either  side  of  the  road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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railroad  track  were  the  places  of  Thomas  McMahon  (north)  and  Michael 
McMahon  (south).  Ab  Sylvester  also  there. 

#145  John  N.  Baldwin,  Orson  Nichols,  Lucius  P.  Cross  1908  from  Omer 
Clark,  1905  from  Willifred  Hunt,  Abel  Hunt.  In  the  Converse  family  1796 
and  for  three  generations.  Family  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

#146  Cellarhole  Joseph  Willson  lived  there  1808.  House  gone  before 
1860.  Also  a  cellarhole  down  on  Chestnut  Flat  (Hunt’s  Basin). 

S#7,  used  to  build  a  horse  barn  on  Bible  Hill. 

#147  Cellarhole  Mathew  Walker  1796,  Dyer  Walker  1834.  House  fell 
into  disrepair  many  years  ago,  all  gone  now.  Present  house  and  farm  Alfred 
Smith  1925  from  George  D.  Smith.  Edward  Perry  1875,  there  for  many  years, 
built  present  barn,  removed  the  old  ell  from  the  house,  in  bad  shape,  had  old 
chimney,  brick  oven,  Stephen  or  John  Walker  built  for  their  brother,  Erastus, 
went  west  long  ago.  Alfred  Smith  has  sawmill  south  of  barn,  burned  1936, 
rebuilt. 

#148  David  A.  and  Philip  D.  Haynes,  Leslie  Rawding  1942,  R.  A. 
Quimby  1926,  Samuel  Perry  1794,  remained  in  the  family  until  after  the  death 
of  James  Perry.  All  but  the  horse  barn  burned  1933.  Rawding  built  the  new 
house  next  south,  now  Amos  L.  Hastings. 

In  1860  L.  B.  Fairbanks  and  B.  Merrill  lived  between  Perry  and  the 
corner,  houses  gone  long  since.  Opposite  the  long  Riley  (Wilson)  barn  was 
the  brick  house  where  Celia  Locke  lived.  In  1843  Samuel  Draper  lived  near 
the  corner. 

#149  Peter  Sigsby,  Clayton  Smith  built. 

#150  Clayton  Smith  built  1953. 

#151  Lawrence  Collins,  buildings  went  to  pieces,  replaced  by  Albert  L. 
Spencer.  Tallman,  Edward  Hubbard,  Lewis  Lane,  N.  B.  Hull  1860,  Nathaniel 
Goss  1794. 

#152  Willis  Huntley  built  since  1938. 

#153  Harold  C.  Richardson,  Charles  Evans,  Albro  Q.  Evans,  Lucian 
Lane  1860. 

#154  Mrs.  Steve  Bechok  1930,  John  F.  Butler,  Lewis  Lane  1892, 
Alpheus  Perry,  Jonathan  (Jock)  Hubbard.  When  he  went  there  the  house 
is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  Claremont  side  of  the  town  line.  As  Charlestown 
was  somewhat  larger  and  more  pushing  as  a  town  he  decided  he  would  rather 
live  in  Charlestown  and  moved  his  house  across  the  line  (Claremont  Advocate 
Nov.  13,  1928).  Lewis  Lane  tore  down  the  ell,  built  over  and  improved  the 
house.  James  Meacham  1794. 
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NORTH  CHARLESTOWN  VILLAGE 

#155  William  Putnam 

#156  Charles  Elie,  Frank  Elie  built  1898-9.  In  1900  he  tore  down  the 
old  weatherbeaten  house  built  1790,  indicated  by  date  found  on  stone  in  the 
old  fireplace.  It  was  known  as  the  Tommy  Gardner  house.  Henry  Jenney, 
Allen  Reed,  Barnum  Harlow,  N.  Reed  1860.  There  was  a  blacksmith  shop 
between  the  house  and  the  river. 

#157  Walter  O’Hearne,  Carl  F.  Stoughton  1925,  D.  M.  Vadney,  Walter 
Woodard,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fifield  1896,  David  Parks  1860,  had  blacksmith 
shop  between  house  and  river.  Old  house  burned,  Parks  rebuilt. 

#158  John  Bailey,  Rev.  Francis  Thayer,  William  Hobart,  Clark  Con¬ 
verse  1860,  Capt.  Metcalf  his  last  years.  An  old  house. 

#159  Harry  Caine  1938,  George  Farrow  1908,  Fred  Holden  1903, 
Henry  K.  Jenney  1900,  known  as  Bryant  place.  Thomas  Whipple  1860. 

#160  Gustaf  Meyer,  Stanley  Hill,  John  J.  Buinicky,  George  W.  Hamlin, 
Capt.  Rand  White.  Nathan  White  said  to  have  built  house  1803. 

#161  Methodist  parsonage.  Miss  Lavina  Gay  1860,  she  bequeathed  it 
to  the  church. 

#162  Paul  Thibault,  Robert  South  wick,  Peter  Sigsby,  Alex  Rayno  1941, 
Henry  Whitmore,  George  Eastman,  Henry  Jenney  1876,  William  Hubbard 
1860,  Nathan  Allen  1792.  Very  old  house. 

Methodist  Church,  Farwell  School 

#163  Union  Hall,  built  following  the  burning  of  the  old  hall  near  the 
depot.  It  was  dedicated  February  12  and  14,  1884.  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Howard 
was  the  orator  for  the  occasion  and  there  was  singing  and  instrumental  music 
by  C.  L.  Barber  and  Hattie  E.  Brown  of  Bellows  Falls  and  Annie  Way, 
violinist.  There  was  a  supper  and  dancing  each  evening,  and  a  magnificent 
cake  containing  $5  in  gold  was  sold.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  Union 
Hall  Company  for  the  use  of  the  community. 

#164  Ernest  Coull  store,  Horace  Metcalf  built.  Ingenious  fireproof 
vault  in  southwest  corner,  sunken  floor  in  part  of  deep  cellar,  with  well  in 
center. 

#165  Donald  Harrington,  William  Elmes  1930-47,  Henry  Knights,  A. 
Lloyd  Hamlin,  Willifred  Hunt,  Lewis  Gilmore,  Mrs.  Gilmore  1860.  Gilmores 
kept  post  office  in  north  side  of  house  for  many  years.  Very  old  house. 
Gilmore  had  mill  nearby  on  the  river  (OH  372). 

#166  Richard  Cromwell,  Albert  Lane,  Charles  Way.  His  mill  on  river 
nearby  burned.  E.  Whipple  1860.  Brick,  very  old.  There  were  several  brick¬ 
yards  in  North  Charlestown — south  of  the  river  near  the  City  Bridge,  Farwell 
farm,  etc. 
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#167  Lewis  Perry,  Charles  F.  Colton  1909,  Wilbur  Merrill,  Charles 
Allen  1860,  an  old  house. 

#168  Mrs.  Carrie  Wilson,  Charles  Gay,  house  new  not  long  before  Gays 
moved  there,  built  barn. 

#169  Harry  Pelouze,  in  family  many  years,  sometimes  known  as  Barker 
place.  Brick,  built  by  John  Metcalf  after  he  gave  his  farm  to  his  son,  Horace. 
Formerly  an  old  house  close  to  the  highway,  W.  M.  Densmore  tore  down. 
P.  E.  Burnham  1860,  Stephen  H.  Thompson. 

#170  Erwin  W.  Surrell,  Winfield  Densmore,  Edwin  Whipple,  Balloch 
1860.  In  1940  Robert  W.  Allard  bought  land  for  #171-3. 

#171  Robert  Allard 

#172  Alfred  Daniels 

#173  Earle  R.  Gibson,  Robert  Allard 

#174  Adelarde  Houde,  Elmer  Wheeler,  George  Preston,  Baraby  1904, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Robertson,  Joel  Ward  1860. 

#175  Charles  Tuttle,  Mary  A.  Goodwin  1936 

#176  Nestor  Meszelski 

CALAVANT 

#177  George  F.  Sawyer,  Henry  A.  Whitmore,  E.  A.  Patch  1895,  Park- 
man  Brooks  1860,  Daniel  Whipple  1845,  Deacon  Wright. 

#178  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Emerson  (Woodman),  Edward  Emerson,  Peter 
Baraby,  Sherburne  Merrill  1845  (family  went  west),  Samuel  (Tory)  Harper 
had  house  and  barn  there  1784. 

#179  Nestor  Meszelski 

#180  Edward  L.  Kemp,  Worcester  Bailey  1904,  Fred  Deane  1900, 
probably  Deliverance  Wilson  1784. 

#181  Paul  St.  Pierre 

#182  Mrs.  Hazel  Thomas  Valley,  Oscar  Thomas 

#183  Harold  Starr  built  1943. 

#184  Donat  Ferland.  In  1860  Leonard  Way  owned  the  large  farm  next 
to  the  Claremont  line,  Jap  Judkins  next  south  on  the  other  side  of  the  high¬ 
way.  Capt.  Beriah  Fitch  (OH  353)  on  the  Way  place  1810.  After  Mr.  Way’s 
death  his  farm  was  broken  up.  All  the  old  buildings  on  this  road  north  of 
#180  have  burned. 

RIVER  ROAD,  NORTH  CHARLESTOWN 

S#6,  only  doorstone  remains  of  old  brick  school. 

#185  Dwight  Hill,  Harry  N.  Whitmore  1925,  Daniel  Whitmore  1881. 
John  Metcalf  probably  built.  Four  Metcalf  brothers  are  said  to  have  built 
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identical  houses  at  North  Charlestown,  Keene,  Milford  and  Peterborough— 
part  brick,  part  wood.  John  Metcalf  is  said  to  have  been  “such  a  nice  man, 
always  doing  nice  things.” 

Area  north  of  #185  known  as  The  Plain 

#186  Miss  Dora  Deane,  Herbert  G.  Deane  1911,  Ephraim  Hull  1860, 
raised  watermelons  to  sell.  It  was  an  old  red  house,  greatly  changed  now.  The 
old  Hull  house  stood  on  a  cellarhole  on  the  old  road  farther  to  the  east. 

#187  Arthur  Snelling,  Negus,  Loveland,  Hull  (son  of  Ephraim) ,  Charles 
Barker,  D.  Hubbard  1860. 

#188  Donald  Galbraith,  James  Lockwood,  Mortimer  Perry,  Col.  E. 
Bailey  1860.  Sunbeam  poultry  farm.  Mr.  Lockwood  had  greenhouses. 

#189  Earle  French,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hemmett  and  her  son  Charles  for 
many  years,  S.  H.  Thompson  1860.  Dining  room  was  originally  early  school 
house,  #6,  still  retains  original  curved  ceiling  and  several  panes  of  hand 
poured  wavy  glass. 

#190  Locke  (OH  470-1)  said  to  have  been  a  grant  from  the  king  to 
Joshua  Locke.  An  oldtime  shoeshop  there  which  Henry  Ford  would  have 
liked  to  buy.  Wescott,  Constant  Hart  were  early  settlers  in  this  neighborhood. 

#191  Ezra  Howard,  Gardner  Way  1860.  The  low  sprawling  house  and 
barns  burned  1953,  rebuilt  house  but  not  barns. 

#192  Cellarhole,  old  David  Farwell  place,  long  set  of  buildings  way 
back  to  the  woods,  brick  house.  Burned  1894.  Three  generations  there.  David 
FarwelPs  father  did  well  financially  in  the  lumber  business.  David  renovated 
the  barns  and  was  started  in  the  cattle  business  when  he  was  burned  out, 
the  fire  said  to  have  been  set  by  a  demented  boy.  When  his  grandfather  bought 
the  land  there  were  no  buildings  there.  Feeling  sure  that  when  the  new  road 
was  built  it  would  pass  that  way  he  built  #192,  while  his  brother  built  his 
house  down  near  the  river  where  he  thought  the  new  county  road  would  be 
laid  out.  He  had  to  get  some  rum  and  ox  teams  and  draw  the  little  white 
house  up  to  the  road,  now  #193. 

#193  Louis  Vadney. 

Just  beyond  #193  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  there  used  to  be 
remains  of  a  log  house  where  the  Adkins  settled  in  1799.  Their  land  was 
up  on  the  hill.  Constant  Hart  was  near  here  1796. 

#194  William  Dunmore.  When  he  built  there  he  found  old  foundations. 
Ernest  Keneson,  Lacey  also  there. 

#195  Lester  Rollins,  James  Lockwood  built  1948. 

BOROUGH 

#196  Cellarhole.  House  on  west,  barns  east  side  of  highway,  all  gone 
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before  1860.  Luman  Huntley  there,  also  had  mill  near  iron  bridge.  According 
to  tradition  when  he  went  out  to  mow  he  hung  a  jug  of  rum  from  his  waist 
by  a  rope,  it  wasn’t  long  before  Robert  Rand  owned  the  place. 

#197  James  Kogan,  Clarence  Bailey  1905-44,  Thomas  Bailey  1895- 

1905,  William  Smith  1829,  Joseph  Farwell  1774. 

#198  Theodore  and  Franklin  Walker,  Lewis  Gay  1828,  still  in  the 

family. 

#199  Cellarhole  and  stone  walls  mark  location  on  old  road  along  the 
ridge.  Jonas  Lynds,  an  early  settler  there,  on  making  a  trip  to  the  village  to 
do  his  trading  was  asked  where  he  lived,  to  which  he  replied  Oh,  I  burrow 
up  out  there  in  the  woods  at  the  north  end  of  town.”  Since  that  time  that 
section  of  town  has  been  known  as  The  Burrow,  always  spelled  Borough,  or 
sometimes  called  Lyndsborough.  The  Lynds  family  later  removed  to  #200, 
moving  their  house  and  barn. 

#200  Arthur  Lane,  Hermon  Lane,  Henry  Clark,  Lynds.  Now  falling 
into  ruin. 

#201  Beaudette  camp  on  east  side  of  highway.  Cellarhole  on  west 
marks  site  of  Mark  Lane  house  located  between  the  old  and  the  newer  Borough 
roads.  His  barns  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway. 

Site  of  School  #12 

#202  Cellarhole.  Matthew  Whipple  tore  down  the  old  house  which  was 
on  the  old  road,  built  new  on  the  later  road.  Barns  were  on  east  side  of  high¬ 
way. 

#203  Cellarhole.  Samuel  Clark  1836,  in  1796  Edward  Richards  had 
just  dug  his  cellar  and  his  “plow  land  newly  broke  up”  on  100  acre  Lot  #24 
in  the  8th  range.  Nathaniel  Holden  1780.  The  farm  was  broken  up  and  sold. 

N.  E.  Box  Co.,  Frohock,  Archie  Densmore,  etc.  House  still  there  1909. 

In  1810,  in  response  to  a  petition,  the  legislature  disannexed  Phineas 
Dinsmore,  Israel  Hull  and  Jesse  Hill  from  Unity  and  annexed  their  estates 
on  the  west  side  of  Perry  Mountain  to  Charlestown.  (Laws  of  N.  H.,  Vol.  5, 

p  224). 

#204  Wychoff-Jackson  1941,  P.  K.  Bacon,  S.  L.  Elberfeld,  Edward 
Megrath,  Stephen  J.  Blake. 

#205  Cellarhole.  Ephraim  Hill  (son  of  Selah  and  Sally  Hill)  removed 
to  New  York,  Stephen  Blake  1860. 

NORTH  HEMLOCK 

#206  Nelson  Benware,  Frank  Benware  1895,  Harriet  Parks  1882,  Alice 
Chamberlain,  M.  C.  Porter  1860. 

#207  Frank  Dandrea  1941,  Whittemore  1938,  William  Howland  1935, 
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Site  of  Old  Mill  Pond  in  Snumshire.  Flood  November  26,  1950. 


Milliken  Blacksmith  Shop  in  Snumshire  #48,  torn  down  in  1951. 


Snumshire  in  1954. 


North  Charlestown  about  1920. 


J.  Frank  Frohock 

Snow  Roller  at  North  Charlestown,  1908. 


North  Charlestown  #161,  #162  and  Methodist  Church. 


Brick  Store  at  North  Charlestown  about  1920 
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North  Charlestown  Depot  prior  to  building  of  second  track.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
Hunt  and  Emma  Hunt. 


Times  change  in  Charlestown  Street,  Jack  Carmody  in  auto. 


Angeline  Nutter 


Octagon  House  #256,  Hemlock,  about  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Willard  and 
sons,  Charles  and  Walter,  Miss  Augusta  Putnam. 


Frank  Adams 

Oren  Fisk  Family  at  #259,  Hemlock,  September  2,  1889.  Left  to  right:  Winnie, 
Jesse,  Mrs.  Fisk,  Mr.  Fisk,  Jo,  Wesley  H.,  Nell,  Fannie  M. 


R ossie  Gay 

Ellsworth.  Putnam  House  $273,  South  Charlestown,  before  grade  crossings  were 
eliminated. 


Block  House  which  stood  by  the  buttonwood  tree  on  the  road  to  Lower  Landing. 


Grace  E.  Hunt 


Grange  Picnic  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Robertson  #325,  South  Charlestown. 


South  Charlestown,  1875.  Note  Connecticut  River  Hotel  right  of  center,  Kendall 
Crossing  upper  left. 


Leslie  Drew  1933,  William  Whitney  1926,  Sidney  Wiley  1916,  George  Parks 

1905,  Orrin  Rice  2nd,  Darius  Parks  1860.  Part  of  the  holdings  of  the  Labaree 
family. 

#208  Swift  family  1909,  from  Hartford,  Conn.  Returning  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  Hampshire  the  Swift  sisters  stopped  over  between  trains  in 
Charlestown.  A  one-legged  man,  probably  Nils  Walnum,  offered  to  drive  them 
around  and  show  them  the  town.  Among  other  places,  they  stopped  at  #208 
which  was  for  sale.  They  decided  to  buy  it,  but  had  no  adequate  funds  avail¬ 
able.  On  reaching  home  they  reported  to  their  father  what  they  had  done. 
Their  brother  was  interested  and  persuaded  their  father  at  least  to  have  a 
look  at  the  place.  It  has  been  in  the  family  ever  since,  considerably  altered 
and  improved,  and  used  as  a  seasonal  home.  Beach  1904,  Adelbert  Cram, 
Oliver  Putnam  1860,  operated  the  sawmill  on  Beaver  Brook  nearby,  Joseph 
Smart  1855,  Daniel  H.  Marden,  Jason  Wetherbee  1799  from  Benjamin 
Labaree. 

#209  William  Howland  1938,  Gladys  Roy  Gates,  Charles  L.  Wetherbee 
1905-15,  George  Parks,  Fisher,  W.  Way  1860.  Fishers  had  a  chimney  fire 
there  the  day  news  came  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Parks  tore 
down  the  old  house,  built  new  when  he  came  there  from  running  the  town 
farm. 

#210  Harold  Fisk,  John  Chamberlain,  Benjamin  Challis  1845,  Labaree 

land. 

#211  Cellarhole  near  reservoir,  town  bought  1914  from  Bert  Cross  and 
removed  buildings  to  protect  water  supply.  James  Nash  1860,  1895,  Corbin, 
James  Carriel  1838. 

#212  Bert  H.  Wallace  1921,  Agnes  Clark  (Whitney)  1914,  George 
Sherwin  1912,  O.  D.  Putnam  1860. 

#213  Cellarhole,  buildings  removed  to  protect  town  water  supply. 
Goewey  1900,  Harvey  Ellinwood  1860. 

#214  Joseph  Richardson  1912,  known  as  Rufus  Densmore  place.  L. 
Heywood  1860. 

#215  Cellarhole  on  road  to  Halls’  Pond,  J.  Putnam  1860. 

#216  Cellarhole  on  Lizzie  Putnam  lot  in  Hubbard  Hill  state  reserva¬ 
tion.  Levi  Willard.  Northwest  from  Willard  site  is  a  foundation  probably 
marking  the  site  of  a  house  on  the  Brainerd  lot,  No.  22  in  6th  range. 

S#14  near  upper  end  of  reservoir. 

#217  James  Scranton  1912,  Edson  Chamberlain  1860.  Only  old  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  all  others  having  burned  or  rotted  or  been  torn  down. 
Falling  into  ruin. 

#218  On  the  site  of  George  Eggleston’s  barn  was  the  Alvah  Way  house, 
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E.  Corbin  1860,  rotted  down.  Barn  on  other  side  of  highway. 

#219  George  Eggleston  built  house  1945. 

#22 0  Cellarhole,  house  burned.  George  P.  Sherwin  1899,  Sybil  Stebbins, 
Thomas  Benjamin  1871,  Lewis  Vaughan  1870,  Loami  Barker  ($270),  Ichabod 
Corbin,  Otis  Thompson  1860,  known  as  the  Thompson  place.  Otis  Thompson 
fell  at  Gettysburg  (OH  581). 

#221  John  Corbin  1860.  Burned. 

Charles  Hunt  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  above. 

#222  Francis  Hinkle,  Albion  Brown,  Adolphus  Stevens.  George  Eggles¬ 
ton  1902  from  Robert  Colburn  of  Springfield,  had  been  rented  for  some  years. 
Artemus  Eggleston  bought  1866,  house  burned  1875,  he  removed  to  #224. 
J.  Keen  1860. 

#223  Noah  Porter  house  there  1782,  only  foundations  remain,  Lot  #20 
in  7th  range. 

#224  Albert  J.  Rinehart,  Ralph  Comrie  1945,  house  burned  1948. 
Byron  Knight,  William  Whitney  owned  when  it  burned  1931.  George  Bowen 
from  Artemus  Eggleston,  1875  from  William  Keen.  House  burned  1865,  Keen 
tore  down  old  Jack  Willard  house  #231,  used  material  here.  Paul  Cummings 
1860,  Osgood  for  many  years.  Becoming  weatherbound  in  Charlestown  on 
his  way  to  take  up  land  in  Canada  in  1779,  William  Osgood  decided  not  to 
travel  further,  settled  this  farm.  (OH  495-6). 

ACWORTH  ROAD 

#225  Felix  Schumann,  Leroy  Lewis  1938,  Edward  Thorne  1934,  George 
Webster  1929,  A.  D.  Loop,  Orson  Cummings  built  present  house  1889  from 
Heath  house  near  #103,  barn  just  prior  to  blizzard  in  1888.  Old  buildings 
stood  about  halfway  to  corner  of  Claremont  road.  Hartnett  1870,  Oliver  Hall 
1803,  Col.  William  Heywood. 

#226  Henry  Kinney  built  1953-4. 

#227  Elroy  A.  Rock  1948,  Ira  Clark  built  1942. 

#228  George  Holden  built  1938. 

#229  Theodore  Frizzell  1930,  Orion  Merrill.  Barn  went  down  1938 
hurricane,  Merrill  removed  house,  used  material  in  his  new  house  #55  on 
Claremont  road.  Sidney  Wiley  1905,  Adna  McDonald  1904,  A.  F.  Grow  1899, 
Foster  W.  Hastings,  Alvin  Frost,  Solomon  Osgood,  James  Carriel,  O.  W. 
Burden  1860,  Jennison  Hubbard.  The  Hubbards  lived  there  when  the  new 
Middle  Road  to  Acworth  was  built  in  1842.  Being  much  disturbed  over 
being  left  off  the  stage  road,  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  said  to  have  pulled  up  the 
surveyors’  stakes  while  they  were  eating  dinner  at  her  house.  According  to 
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tradition,  the  stage  driver  used  to  have  to  drive  around  her  children  asleep 
in  the  road. 

#230  Cellarhole,  no  data  available. 

#231  Cellarhole  Mrs.  Briggs  1860,  house  removed  1865.  Jack  Willard 
1792.  Lovely  view  to  the  west  and  north,  many  old  apple  trees,  one  large  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  cellar. 

#232  Dayton  Russell 

#233  Lewis  Russell  built  1953,  next  Lewis  Russell  old  house,  then 
Ralph  Schofield. 

On  north  side  of  highway  two  houses  started  to  build. 

#234  Henry  Lamb,  Edward  Nichols  1933,  Peter  Benware.  House 
burned  1895.  At  that  time  the  old  covered  Cheshire  Bridge  was  being  dis¬ 
mantled  and  the  debris  dumped  into  the  river.  The  Benwares  salvaged  what 
they  could,  making  it  into  rafts  which  they  moored  at  South  Charlestown. 
They  had  six  two  horse  loads  of  material  which  they  used  to  build  their  new 
house,  framing  it  with  six  inch  plank.  The  barn  was  built  with  boards  from 
pine  cut  in  Devils  Gulley.  Peter  Benware  cleared  the  stumps  from  his  meadow 
and  drained  it  with  tile  hauled  with  oxen  from  Bellows  Falls. 

John  Taylor  owned  a  lot  of  back  pastures  and  hired  Frenchmen  as 
choppers.  They  lived  in  log  cabins  along  the  brook  on  the  north  side  of  the 
meadow. 

#235  Gordon  Richmond,  under  construction. 

#236  Gerhardt  Schumann  built  1953. 

#237  Howard  H.  Davis  1945,  Donovan  Merrill  1940,  Lewis  Russell 
1936,  George  A.  Southworth  1930,  Mrs.  Louise  Hayes,  Ernest  Stanley  built 
1924. 

#238  Alfred  Bush  way,  Ralph  Comrie  built. 

#239  Leander  S.  Patria,  Alexander  Hayes. 

#240  Sawtelle  built  1951. 

#241  Linwood  Merrill.  Old  house  there  burned  November  1898,  Henry 
Adams  family  escaping  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams  #244.  Probably 
Jesse  Wise  1810  from  estate  of  Levi  Brown. 

#242  Carleton  W.  Morse,  William  Brooks  built. 

#243  Cellarhole.  According  to  Ellen  Fletcher  just  east  of  Hacketts 
Swamp  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  there  was  a  big  gate  and  a  road 
going  to  the  south.  There  was  one  house  near  the  corner  and  another  farther 
on,  used  as  a  pest  house  in  1892,  also  an  orchard  there.  The  house  probably 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Province  Road  and  the  road  referred  to 
above  made  later  to  connect  it  with  the  Charlestown  Turnpike.  Only  lumber¬ 
men’s  shacks  there  in  recent  years. 
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#244  Rex  E.  and  Clarence  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Ponek,  George 
Webster,  Gilbert  Richardson,  Warren  Adams,  Charles  Hackett,  Abel  Hunt 
1850,  Aaron  Brown,  Levi  Brown  bought  land  1795,  “improved  in  his  life¬ 
time.” 

#245  Walter  Scranton,  Hercy  Merrill,  Edward  Merrill  built  1943. 

#246  Hercy  Merrill,  William  H.  Bailey  built  1949. 

#247  Hermon  Clark  1929,  Griswold,  Elberfeld,  Jesse  Fisk  1904,  Edgar 
Walker  1901,  Gilman  Bowen,  Charles  Bowen  1845.  Old  house  burned  when 
Gilman  and  Prentiss  Bowen  were  boys,  Charles  Bowen  built  present  house. 
Old  Province  Road  through  this  farm. 

#248  Ernest  and  Howard  Hill,  Fred  Hill,  Ephraim  Hill  1876,  Ebenezer 
Tidd  1805,  Bulkley  Olcott.  Present  house  built  by  Tidd  1828.  Earlier  house 
stood  on  south  side  of  highway,  struck  by  lightning.  William  Bond  1795, 
Bulkley  Olcott  1783  from  James  Porter. 

#249  Cellarhole  Harold  Ward  owns,  known  as  Jardine  lot.  Small,  Tidd 
1860.  House  burned  about  1885  when  Steve  Benware  lived  there.  Barn  re¬ 
moved  to  Ben  Eaton’s. 

#250  Cellarhole,  known  as  Wing  farm,  Brackett,  Fred  Davis,  Gill,  Law¬ 
rence.  Buildings  burned  1892.  Horace  Wing,  a  retired  Boston  policeman,  sang 
bass  in  the  Unitarian  choir  and  in  the  quartet  in  “A  MIDNIGHT  BELL.” 
Timothy  West  1787,  descendants  moved  to  the  village  and  went  west.  Ham¬ 
mond  West  married  Lydia  Fitch,  daughter  of  Captain  Beriah  Fitch,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Jennison  Hubbard.  She  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  spry 
worker,  and  it  was  said  that  she  spun,  wove,  cut  and  sewed  a  pair  of  pants 
for  her  husband  in  one  day.  One  day  Mr.  West  lost  a  calf,  and  he  got  out 
his  three  sons  to  help  him  find  it.  After  hunting  for  a  long  time  he  came  into 
the  house  and  began  poking  in  a  bureau  drawer.  “For  pity’s  sake,  what  are 
you  poking  in  my  cap  drawer  for?”  asked  Mrs.  West.  “I’m  hunting  for  that 
durned  calf”  he  replied. 

Over  the  line  in  Acworth  there  is  a  cellarhole  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway,  site  of  the  toll  house  on  the  Charlestown  Turnpike. 

HEMLOCK 

#251  Edward  Merrill  1923,  Albert  T.  Morse,  Dickie  Fisk,  Jesse  and 
Herbert  Miller  1892,  William  Rupp  1860,  in  1796  William  Bond  bought  of 
Timothy  West  a  part  of  Lot  16  in  the  7th  Range,  and  he  and  his  descendants 
r  there  until  removing  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cheshire  Bridge.  The  rambling 
buildings  which  stood  on  the  hill  with  an  unsurpassed  view  to  the  west  burned 
July  1938,  following  which  Mr.  Merrill  built  his  house  farther  north,  lower 
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on  the  hill.  In  1942  his  son  Donovan  also  built  a  house  on  the  place,  and  later 
they  swapped  houses. 

#252  Stanley  (Ted)  Merrill  built  present  house  1953.  Old  house  burned 
1950,  Walter  Gates  1938-46. 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Gilmore  (George)  place,  more  recently  as 
the  May  Fisk  place,  since  Mrs.  Fisk  went  there  to  live  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  at  #251.  There  is  an  old  cellar  hole  on  the  hillside  north  of  the 
house,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  The  barn  which  stood  north  of 

the  house  fell  into  ruin  some  years  ago.  Other  owners  O.  W.  Burton  1860, 
Kennedy,  John  Taylor. 

#253  Mrs.  Henry  Stickney,  James  Wilson  Fisk,  A.  H.  Wheeler  1860. 
John  and  Polly  Dunsmoor  settled  there  about  1796  when  the  country  was  so 
wild  that  wolves  often  passed  between  the  house  and  the  barn.  They  were 
followed  by  their  son,  Ebenezer.  The  Dunsmoors  later  removed  to  #39  at 
the  corner  of  the  Acworth  and  Claremont  roads.  While  Mr.  Wheeler  lived 
there  the  house  burned.  Since  the  usual  materials  for  framing  a  house  were 
not  at  the  time  available  and  since  immediate  construction  of  a  new  house 
was  necessary  before  cold  weather  set  in,  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not  wait  for  boards 
to  be  sawed.  Rather,  he  used  plank  sawed  at  the  Putnam  mill  on  Great  Brook. 

#254  Charles  Willard.  In  1804  Calvin  Heywood  “bought  of  Ebenezer 
Corbin  sixty  acres  of  land,  mostly  woodland.  There  was  a  log  house  upon 
the  land  containing  a  kitchen  and  bedroom  .  .  .  Soon  after  arriving  in  Ch 
he  was  taken  sick  and  disabled  from  business  for  several  months,  but  much  to 
the  credit  of  his  neighbors  they  not  only  did  what  they  could  to  take  care  of 
him  in  his  sickness,  but  also  carried  on  his  land  until  he  was  able  to  attend 
to  it  himself.”  (OH  408).  He  was  succeeded  there  by  his  son  Rufus  who 
sold  in  1910  to  Jesse  Fisk.  Charles  Willard  bought  the  place  in  1913.  Early 
New  Year’s  morning  1918  the  house  burned.  The  family  lived  in  the  little 
house  on  the  place  until  the  present  house  was  erected. 

#255  John  Unger  1934,  Van  Train,  J.  Henry  Clagg  1928,  Florence 
McAdams  1926,  Albert  Krohn  1907,  Hattie  A.  Wright  1906,  Percy  C.  Leland 
1905,  Ezra  Lake  1902,  George  A.  Willard  1895,  William  Kiniry  1894,  Albert 
S.  Wait  1892,  Henry  C.  Gibson  1887,  Israel  Gibson  1873,  Christopher  Trull, 
Albert  Whitaker  1860,  Samuel  Sever.  Leading  southeast  from  the  highway  is 
an  avenue  flanked  by  rows  of  maple  trees.  The  first  tree  on  the  right  was 
said  to  have  been  stunted  in  its  growth  because  when  it  was  a  sapling  J.  B. 
Dinsmoor,  with  his  mates,  on  their  way  to  school,  used  to  stop  and  grasp  the 
top  by  a  vigorous  jump  for  the  sake  of  the  swing  they  obtained  in  the  rebound. 
The  house  was  built  by  Samuel  Sever  about  1820  and  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  old  Sever  place.  The  wide  rooms  were  built  around  the  huge  old 
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chimney  with  its  fireplaces  and  brick  oven.  The  farm  originally  comprised 
225  acres.  Mr.  Sever  is  said  to  have  accumulated  $20,000  there,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Springfield.  Even  in  1892  many  of  the  outbuildings  had  disappeared, 
parcels  of  land  had  been  sold,  and  the  farm  had  passed  its  prime.  It  is  not 
now  operated  as  a  farm,  but  is  occupied  as  a  pleasant  country  home. 

#256  Hugh  Colburn,  Henry  Blake,  Philip  McDonald,  Charles  Willard. 
Around  1850  O.  S.  Fowler  published  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  in 
which  he  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  eight  sided  form  of  building  a 
dwelling  house.  From  his  plans  several  such  houses  were  built  in  New  England. 
Albert  Whitaker  bought  from  Samuel  Sever  land  on  which  there  was  an  old 
house  opposite  the  Unger  driveway,  and  erected  this  Octagon  House. 

#257  Robert  Milford,  William  Overland  1936,  Charles  Kinson,  Frank 
Roys,  Riley  Goodell.  This  place  was  the  north  half  of  Lot  #11  in  the  6th 
range  and  belonged  to  Ephraim  Pollard  in  1828.  The  house  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  remodelled  and  the  barn,  which  had  been  moved  to  the  east  side 
of  the  highway,  blew  down  in  1949.  Occupied  seasonally. 

#258  Mrs.  J.  Lyman  Putnam.  In  1804  Bulkey  Olcott  sold  the  north 
half  of  Lot  #10  in  the  6th  range  to  Obadiah  Shumway.  In  1831  he  bought 
part  of  Lot  #11  also.  Other  owners  have  been  George  Willard,  father  of 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Rogers,  later  ran  the  Cheshire  Bridge  House,  John  Baker,  Dan 
Baker,  George  W.  Heywood  1860,  James  Lyons  1867.  Samuel  Putnam  bought 
the  place  in  1886,  and  sold  it  to  his  sons,  J.  Lyman  and  Aaron  Southard  m 
1893  or  4.  They  built  the  barn  in  1894.  The  old  house  which  they  tore 
down  after  building  the  new  one  in  1903  was  a  story  and  a  half  Cape  Cod 
cottage  and  stood  farther  south  with  one  barn  to  the  west  and  another  to 
the  south,  the  white  ledges  being  in  the  barnyard. 

There  was  another  set  of  buildings  to  the  east  on  Lot  #10.  John  Garfield 
r  there  1840-50,  Roswell  Huntoon  about  1855,  Noah  Allen  1860,  Orin  Fisk 
for  a  time  later.  All  the  buildings  were  removed  before  1900. 

#259  Horace  Bascom  1944.  In  1798  the  estate  of  Bulkley  Olcott  sold 
the  south  half  of  Lot  #10  to  Joshua  Baldwin  who  had  settled  in  Langdon  in 
1787.  Although  he  himself  removed  to  Lyndborough  late  in  life,  his  des¬ 
cendants  lived  in  Hemlock  for  a  hundred  years,  occupying  also  the  next  place 
south.  J.  Harvey  Baldwin  was  at  #259,  1860.  It  was  for  many  years  the 
home  of  the  Orin  Fisk  family.  J.  O.  and  Wesley  Fisk  ran  the  place  for  a 
time,  later  Arthur  Craven,  Chadwick  Mouseley.  The  barn,  which  stood  south¬ 
east  of  the  house,  was  in  such  bad  shape  that  Bascom  finished  the  removal, 
opening  a  beautiful  view  across  the  valley  to  the  Acworth  hills. 

The  next  place  south  was  for  many  years  a  Baldwin  farm.  Samuel 
Gardner  Baldwin  built  the  present  house  in  1852,  using  some  of  the  timbers 
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from  the  old  house  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  and  lived 
there  until  1880.  Later  owners:  Lyman  B.  Eaton  1882,  Henry  A.  Bates  1883 
(He  built  the  dam  to  make  the  pond  in  the  woods.),  Carlos  J.  Fifield  1905- 
1934,  Lawrence  Bushey,  Wallace  Newcomb.  This  place  has  a  particularly 
substantial  barn.  Although  in  Langdon,  the  owners  seem  closer  to  Ch  where 
the  children  attend  school. 

#260  Jehazel  Simonds,  who  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  was  for  a  time  later  engaged  in  the  war,  came  to  Ch  and  settled  on  what 
was  called  Brier  Hill,  living  there  until  his  death  in  1835.  In  1819  he  sold 
to  his  son,  Joseph,  Lot  #15  in  the  8th  range.  He  was  among  the  first  settlers 
in  that  part  of  town,  while  it  was  still  the  haunt  of  many  wild  beasts.  It  was 
his  custom  to  go  to  town  with  his  ox  team  to  do  his  trading,  customarily 
returning  home  before  dark,  since  the  way  was  somewhat  difficult.  But  one 
time  in  winter,  knowing  the  moon  would  be  full  he  delayed  in  the  village, 
starting  home  after  dark.  All  went  well  until  he  reached  within  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  home.  Several  wolves  rushed  upon  him  with  such  violence  that 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  sled  pole  between  the  oxen.  From  this 
position  he  kept  the  beasts  at  bay  with  a  sled  stake  until  his  dog  came  to 
the  rescue  and  put  them  to  flight.  His  place  was  on  the  old  south  road  to 
Acworth,  where  the  other  road  turned  south  to  Timothy  Putnam,  Jr.’s  place. 
It  was  owned  by  B.  F.  Marshall  in  1860,  and  was  later  the  property  of  George 
Parker,  a  sea  captain,  who  still  followed  the  sea  in  spite  of  his  farm.  His 
wife  and  daughter  became  mentally  disturbed  and  were  taken  to  the  town 
farm.  Samuel  Slader  owned  at  one  time,  and  later  Samuel  Putnam,  followed 
by  his  sons.  The  house  partly  fell  down,  partly  torn  down,  and  the  barn  fell 
in  the  1938  hurricane. 

#261  To  the  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway,  was  the  place 
owned  by  Ephraim  Heywood  in  1816,  by  Wm.  Bosworth  in  1860,  and  by 
David  (Gypie)  Taylor.  The  Heywoods  are  said  to  have  buried  eleven  of  their 
children  under  an  apple  tree  there.  It  was  to  this  place  or  #260  that  the  old 
toll  house  from  the  Charlestown  Turnpike  is  said  to  have  been  moved.  All 
buildings  were  gone  long  ago. 

#262  J.  Morfett  place,  marked  by  cellar  hole,  walls  of  the  barnyard 
and  lane.  The  buildings  fell  down  and  Morfett  moved  to  a  place  on  the  south 
side  of  the  schoolhouse  road.  This  was  Lot  #14  in  the  8th  range,  which 
Ebenezer  Corbin  sold  to  Calvin  Heywood  in  1804.  It  was  later  owned  by 
Samuel  Putnam  who  was  at  #263. 

#263  In  1799  Samuel  Stevens  sold  to  Charles  Bowen,  Jr.  Lot  #13  in  the 
8th  range,  and  he  in  turn  sold  to  John  Dunsmoor  in  1814.  In  1860  Harvey 
Clark  owned  the  place  and  he  sold  to  Samuel  Putnam  who  lived  there  for 
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many  years.  In  1885  he  remodelled  the  buildings.  The  property  later  came 
to  his  sons  who  lived  at  #258.  In  April  1931  the  buildings  burned. 

#264  Toltec  Hills  Boys’  Camp  on  Lot  #11  in  the  8th  range.  Wallace 
Greene  Arnold  1948,  Mrs.  Roger  Palmer  1946,  Vernon  Rich  1934,  Burns, 
Leslie  Drew  1919,  Charles  K.  Wood,  Elmer  Rugg,  George  W.  Heywood,  Jesse 

Miller  1860,  Ephraim  Pollard,  Samuel  Pollard. 

There  are  200  acres  more  or  less,  about  25  in  meadow  land  around  the 
east  edge  of  which  flows  Great  Brook.  The  land  is  not  well  adapted  to  agri¬ 
culture, &  since  frosts  come  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  fall  in  Hemlock 
Valley,  but  for  privacy  and  seclusion  it  is  ideal. 

The  original  farm  house  was  built  by  Samuel  Pollard  in  1845,  using 
lumber  sawed  at  the  Putnam  mill  on  Great  Brook.  It  was  modernized  and 
an  extension  built  on  the  rear  in  1940  by  Mr.  Rich.  The  barn,  actually  two 
barns  joined  about  1900,  is  45x65  with  a  25-foot  silo  on  the  rear.  This  was 
rebuilt  for  the  camp  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wiggin  in  1948  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$12,000  for  a  camp  dining  and  recreation  hall,  with  dark  room,  shop,  post 
office  and  bank  downstairs.  A  camp  kitchen  20x30  was  built  on  the  rear. 

Sleeping  quarters  are  in  cabins  on  the  hillside. 

A  swimming  pool  75x150  was  built  by  Mr.  Wiggin  across  the  bed  of 
Great  Brook.  Two  tennis  courts,  a  baseball  field  and  a  basketball  court  have 

also  been  built. 

The  Toltecs  had  their  first  season  in  1921  and  for  27  years  operated  in 
Weston,  Conn,  on  a  one  hundred  acre  farm.  In  1936  an  outpost  camp  was 
built  on  a  140-acre  tract  in  the  town  of  Moultonboro,  N.  H.,  on  Lake  Winni- 

pesaukee,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

The  camp  accommodates  fifty-five  boys  for  a  nine  week  season  each 
summer,  with  outings  also  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  In  addition  to  The 
Hollow,  now  named  Toltec  Hills,  the  camp  purchased  the  Hemlock  district 
school  house  and  restored  it  for  a  church  and  Sunday  School.  It  has  been  used 
as  such  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1949.  It  seats  75  people  on  old  fashioned 
pine  pews.  A  small  steeple  with  belfry  has  been  placed  on  the  peak  of  the 
building  in  front. 

1953  was  the  33rd  season  of  the  camp  under  the  same  direction.  Boys 
from  Charlestown  and  nearby  Vermont  towns  have  attended  it  in  the  past 
four  seasons.  About  one  thousand  boys  have  attended  the  Toltecs  since  it 
opened,  many  of  whom  have  made  good  records  in  business  and  professional 
life.  All  boys  are  encouraged  to  seek  college  training  and  about  90%  become 
college  graduates.  Almost  all  of  the  counselors  grow  up  in  the  camp  and 
contribute  substantially  toward  their  college  training  from  their  earnings. 
No  one  is  eligible  for  the  camp  staff  who  uses  tobacco  or  alcohol.  The  King 
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James  version  of  the  Bible  is  read  daily  in  camp,  and  studied  each  Sunday 
in  the  old  schoolhouse.  Enrollment  is  open  to  any  boy  between  six  and  sixteen 
who  meets  the  character  qualifications,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  religion. 

#265  About  1790  Timothy  Putnam,  Jr.  built  a  log  cabin  beyond  the 
stone  wall  at  the  south  end  of  the  Toltec  meadow,  the  site  still  to  be  found 
by  a  walled  hollow  on  a  knoll.  He  later  built  his  homestead  at  the  top  of  the 
steep  pitch  on  the  road  east  of  Great  Brook.  The  place  remained  in  the 
family  for  100  years,  the  last  there  being  James  Putnam.  In  1909  Edward 
Dudley  took  down  what  remained  of  the  old  house  and  used  what  was  good 
in  the  construction  of  #2  on  the  road  to  Cheshire  Bridge.  The  house  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  highway,  the  barns  on  the  south,  now  only  cellar 
hole  and  stones  in  a  pasture. 


MEANY  ROAD 

#266  Judson  Hopla,  D.  J.  Webb  1942,  Philip  Glazier  1936,  Meany 
family  1890,  George  Burnham  1860.  A  productive  farm  years  ago,  now  a 
seasonal  home. 

#267  Cellarhole  J.  Baker  1860,  gone  before  1892.  In  the  Chronicle  for 
April  1904,  p  13,  Col.  Webber  referred  thus  to  this  place  and  the  neighborhood 
“  ...  by  remains  of  the  old  orchard  which  marked  the  site  of  the  old  Wheeler 
place,  across  Hassam  Meadow  Brook  and  so  on  up  the  hill  by  the  Meany 
farm  and  the  site  of  the  old  Joel  Willard  house  .  .  .”  #267  was  known  as  the 
Avery  place. 


LAMB  ROAD 

#268  William  Ahern,  burned  July  1936,  no  one  living  there.  Has  been 
used  as  a  pasture  for  many  years.  Felix  Schumann,  R.  D.  Brackett  1920, 
Frank  Frost,  Edward  Kinson  1904,  George  Lamb  1892,  Warren  Adams  1888, 
Horace  Hull  1860,  Benjamin  Wills  1809,  William  Henry  1791,  John  Hastings, 
Jr.,  Aaron  Brown  1764. 

#269  Cellarhole,  Frank  Adams  pasture.  J.  Mack  1860,  family  removed 
to  California,  he  went  up  into  the  mines,  never  returned. 

Cellarhole  west  side  of  highway,  buildings  removed  1870,  N.  Howard 
1860,  Burrill  Porter.  See  History  of  Langdon. 

Cellarhole,  no  data. 

#270  Norman  Long  1924,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Locke  1860,  Locke  family 
removed  to  California,  Mrs.  Locke  remaining  at  #270.  See  History  of  Langdon. 
George  Bowen  1886-92. 

#271  Cellarhole  Joseph  Trybulski  1924,  burned  while  he  owned  it,  not 
occupied.  L.  W.  Hodgman  1892,  J.  Gregg  1860,  Adams. 
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Camp  used  as  summer  home  by  Urbahn  family,  later  Joseph  Urbahn, 
Ralph  Weeks. 

#272  Cellarhole.  Burned  1913.  Frank  Bushman  1908,  George  Bowen, 
John  H.  Adams  1875,  Mrs.  Lydia  Conn  Randall  1860,  Isaac  Randall  1840, 
Willard  1804. 

TRAPSHIRE 

#273  Ellsworth  Putnam,  Wellington  Curtis,  Stephen  Searle,  Peter  Evans 
1819.  Present  house  built  1790,  old  one  had  burned.  Probably  Seth  Walker 
1785,  Jabez  Walker  1796,  Joseph  Willard  family  near  there  when  captured 
by  the  Indians  1760.  (OH  88,  629). 

In  March  1938  while  Mr.  Putnam  was  in  his  stable  cleaning  around  the 
cows  about  9:15  in  the  morning,  the  interior  of  the  building  was  suddenly 
filled  with  blue  smoke  and  the  barn  rocked  on  its  foundations.  The  cows 
dropped  moaning  in  their  places,  sprawling  in  grotesque  positions,  their  heads 
still  turned  to  the  drinking  cups  whence  the  lethal  blow  had  come.  Dazed, 
Mr.  Putnam  left  the  barn  and  went  to  the  house  where  he  found  that  Mrs. 
Putnam  had  just  thrown  a  pail  of  water  onto  the  burning  radio.  Neighbors 
who  had  seen  the  flaming  transformer  rushed  in  to  help. 

In  the  milk  room  two  fuse  boxes  were  burned  out  completely  and  a 
light  bulb  so  melted  that  it  fell  off  when  touched.  In  the  barn  several  of  the 
cows  miraculously  escaped  death,  and  one  was  only  paralyzed.  The  calves 
hitched  to  the  wall  by  ropes  were  unhurt,  and  one  roamed  about  nibbling  the 
hay  so  recently  placed  in  the  mangers  for  the  cows. 

Blame  for  the  catastrophe  was  hard  to  place,  but  it  was  felt  by  the 
Putnams  that  blasting  by  the  power  company  setting  a  new  line  not  very 
far  away  was  the  cause,  especially  since  the  neighbors  heard  a  blast  at  the 
very  time  of  the  accident.  Twenty-seven  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  herd  of  thirty-five 
Holsteins  were  killed  by  the  charge,  estimated  at  46,000  volts. 

#274  Wilford  Colburn  1954,  Lee  Soucie  1924,  Demary.  Former  house 
burned  1940. 

#275  Robert  Farman  1925,  Spencer  family  (Porter,  Gilbert,  Willard) 
there  many  years.  Moses  Hastings.  Very  old  house,  probably  tavern.  Until 
quite  recently  there  was  a  shed  where  there  was  provision  for  putting  up  the 
stage  horses  in  pairs.  This  was  on  the  old  Cheshire  Turnpike  and  the  county 
road. 

#276  Orman  N.  Richards,  Burdett  Pease  1945,  Gordon  Williams, 
Hubert  Scott. 

#277  Donald  Richardson,  Alonzo  Richardson. 

George  Bowen’s  South  Charlestown  sawmill  was  here. 
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#278  Kenneth  R.  Whitney. 

#279  Henry  Towsley,  John  Rich. 

#280  House  falling  into  ruin,  Leroy  J.  and  Harvey  Royce. 

#281  Preston  Howard  building  1954. 

#282  William  G.  York,  Preston  Howard,  Frank  Stanley. 

#283  Arthur  H.  Benware,  Henry  F.  Benware  1946,  Raymond  L.  Corn- 

well. 

#284  John  Benjamin,  Leon  Kemp,  Edward  G.  Russell,  Oliver  Putnam 
1898. 

Cellarhole  on  south  side  of  highway  beyond  top  of  the  hill,  no  data. 
#285  Joseph  Trybulski.  Michael  Hearns  1864  from  George  W.  Kilburn, 
Amos  Corey.  Hearns  tore  down  the  old  house,  built  present  one.  Built  100  ft. 
barn  1921,  burned  1934,  rebuilt  by  Trybulski. 

JABE  MEADOW 

#286  Donberry  K.  Libby,  Marcel  Calvert  1940,  Lewis  Pecor  1892, 
F.  D.  Colburn  1860,  Benjamin  Peverly  1860,  Reuben  Peasley  1840,  Amos 
Corey,  Jr.  Was  Hastings  mill  house. 

#287  Fred  Martel,  old  Wilson  place. 

#288  Ralph  Weeks  1916,  William  Keith  1892,  Leonard  S.  Fairbanks 
1860,  came  to  Charlestown  1851,  built  house. 

#289  Raymond  Weeks,  C.  Watkins,  E.  Simonds  this  vicinity  1860, 
nothing  1892. 

#290  Ira  Huntley. 

#291  Charles  C.  Day,  Mathews,  Colby  Hoskinson  1945,  Arthur  Pel  ton, 
Adolphus  Stevens  built  in  1920’s. 

#292  Clifford  Wilson  1935,  Will  Bashaw,  Bill  Brunell  house  there, 
burned  1885,  Peter  Pecor  occupied. 

S#  1 1  School  torn  down  for  the  brick. 

#293  Cellarhole  Joseph  Trybulski  pasture,  Frank  Bennett  1913,  barn 
burned  1926,  set  by  feebleminded  boy.  M.  C.  Burnett,  Reynolds,  W  .H. 
French  1892,  Edward  Holmes  1860.  Brick  house.  See  History  of  Langdon. 
Eliphalet  Taylor  near  there  1785. 

#294  Stillman  Nash. 

#295  Louis  G.  Chartier. 

Cellarhole  Grove  Bidwell  1860,  perhaps  Corliss  Porter  1892,  Wright. 
#296  Nelson  D.  Pecor. 

#297  Emil  J.  Trybulski. 

#298  Trailer — house  under  construction. 

#299  Frank  Belczak  1924,  Charles  Kinson. 
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#300  Charles  Kinson. 

#301  Charles  Hayes. 

#302  Leon  Blanchard,  burned  1954. 

Cellarhole  J.  Bashaw  1892. 

#303  Olney  J.  Footland,  was  old  South  Charlestown  depot,  moved  from 
original  site. 

#304  Robert  E.  McGee,  Dean  Yarnell  built  after  buildings  burned  1946. 

#305  Howard  Frohock  1941,  Mary  E.  Bellerose,  John  Bashaw,  E.  R. 
Simonds  1860.  Howard  Frohock  built  new  house  1954. 

#306  Frank  Huntley  built  1952. 

SOUTH  CHARLESTOWN  ROAD 

Bellows  Falls  Hydroelectric  Company  bought  river  meadows  or  ease¬ 
ments  during  1930’s. 

#307  Frank  Adams  1930,  Nelson  Reed,  Loring  Atwood  1885,  Horace 
Wing  1895,  William  Dana  1860,  C.  Piper  1860,  Cheshire  Turnpike  toll  house 
1812,  Jason  Wetherbee  1810,  Henry  Hubbard,  buildings  thereon.  Built  of 
9x9  hewn  oak  timbers,  Hassam  clock  in  the  wall. 

#308  Albert  J.  Roy,  Olin  Stearns,  Houghton,  Henry  Olcott  White  1860, 
removed  to  Chicago  1869.  Houghtons  had  trout  pools  there.  Someone  stole 
the  fish  while  he  was  away,  he  tore  the  whole  thing  out. 

#309  Cellarhole  Fred  C.  Davis  last  occupant,  removed  to  California 
1923.  Burt  Chellis  1903,  Frank  Wood  1890,  Richard  Hubbard  1860.  The 
ambuscade  described  in  the  old  History  of  Charlestown  was  on  this  farm,  on 
a  rise  of  ground  northwest  of  the  buildings. 

#310  William  C.  Ahern,  Frank  Adams  1905-30,  Henry  Clark  1900, 
Eustace  Chamberlain,  Lucius  Lord  to  1894.  E.  W.  Lord  built  house  for  Lucius 
after  he  was  married,  from  lumber  sawed  at  the  old  mill  on  Beaver  Brook 
on  the  Swift  property,  operated  by  George  Bowen.  The  old  house  had  burned, 
perhaps  1870.  Oliver  Hastings  1860,  probably  Silvanus  Hastings  1785. 

#311  Farm  occupied  by  William  C.  Ahern,  house  used  as  tenements. 
Miler  family  for  many  years  up  to  1930,  T.  Harlow  1860.  Tisdel  Harlow 
built  house,  Miler  the  barn  1902. 

#312  Robert  Davis,  Jesse  Porter  built  1932,  N.  E.  Power  Co.,  George 
Chaffee  1921-6,  Albert  Urbahn  1916,  Henry  Willard,  Harlow.  The  set  of 
farm  buildings  burned  about  1927.  William  Harlow  built  the  cottage  house 
1834;  about  1871  Henry  Willard  turned  one-quarter  round,  raised  the  roof. 
Asahel  Stebbins  killed  by  Indians  on  meadow  just  below  there  1758.  (OH  556). 

In  1860  Leonard  Knapp  had  a  place  on  the  bank  below  the  meadow, 
Albert  H.  Sanderson  1858.  No  data. 
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#313  Edward  Gordon. 

#314  Everett  Simpson. 

#315  Mrs.  Frank  Towner,  Chester  Haseltine,  Wilbur,  Mahlon  Weeks 
1910-4,  Milan  Corliss  1900,  J.  P.  Bates,  Benjamin  Bowker  1860,  Sartwell. 
Simon  Sartwell  built  original  house  there  about  1780,  burned;  second  house 
(Bates)  burned  1876.  “All  the  buildings  on  the  old  Bowker  place,  including 
two-story  house,  three  barns  and  three  sheds,  hay,  grain,  nine  or  ten  cattle 
and  a  horse,  burned  Dec.  4.  .  .  .  Loss  $4,000,  insurance  $4,500.”  Rebuilt. 

#316  Walter  Palmer  1946,  Piper  family  1859,  Asa  Morse  1838,  Jesse 
Healy  built  1805  after  leaving  #315  when  his  wife’s  children  (Sartwell) 
came  of  age. 

#317  Michael  McCarthy  1917,  George  Messer  1884,  Joseph  Darah  1841. 

#318  Mrs.  Claribel  Stearns,  Henry  Morse  built  house  1844,  piazza 
added  1907,  new  barn  1910. 

#319  Emery  filling  station  1952,  Ingalls  Lynch  1939,  Milford  Davidson 
1931,  Everett  Greenwood  1903,  Clark  Roberts,  Royal  Humphrey  1860.  Large 
brick  house  built  1832  by  Jonas  Tufts  like  #66  in  Snumshire,  burned  1941. 
Barn  which  stood  north  of  the  house  against  the  hill  was  moved  from  its 
foundation  by  1927  flood,  burned  December  1927.  During  the  1927  high 
water  Frank  Adams  rowed  a  boat  in  through  the  front  door  to  rescue  the 
occupants  of  the  house. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  set  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway 
near  there,  probably  belonged  to  Albee  in  South  Charlestown. 

#320  Cellarhole,  N.  E.  Power  Co.,  John  Prentiss,  George  Bowen  1905, 
Isaac  F.  Kendall.  See  History  of  Langdon  p  534.  Buildings  were  damaged  by 
1927  flood,  during  night  of  May  10,  1928  they  suddenly  burst  into  flame 
and  were  destroyed.  Railroad  crossing  nearby  known  as  Kendall’s  crossing 
for  Isaac  Kendall. 

#321  Joseph  S.  Konesco,  former  set  of  buildings  burned  about  1930. 
James  Milliken  1860,  large  house  with  blue  blinds.  According  to  Ellen  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliken  had  spent  an  evening  playing  cards  with  friends  in 
Trapshire,  years  ago.  Mrs.  Milliken  was  put  out  by  some  incident  and  would 
not  speak  to  Mr.  Milliken.  When  it  was  time  to  go  home  he  brought  the  horse 
and  sleigh  to  the  door,  she  got  in  silently,  and  they  headed  for  home.  After 
silently  driving  some  distance  beyond  their  own  house,  Mrs.  Milliken  finally 
asked  “Where  on  earth  do  you  think  you’re  going?”  “Straight  to  hell  if  you 
didn’t  speak”  was  the  reply,  as  he  turned  the  horse  toward  home. 

#322  Andrew  Meany  (unoccupied  at  present),  James  Milliken  1860, 
Peter  Bellows  1779,  Benjamin  Bellows.  They  are  said  to  have  had  a  block 
house  there. 
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SOUTH  CHARLESTOWN  VILLAGE 
#323  Charles  Bascom,  Fred  Blodgett  1943,  Charles  Greene,  Manning, 
George  Bruce  1874.  He  used  to  have  a  soap  factory  out  back  of  his  buildings 
where  he  employed  several  people,  as  late  as  1904.  It  was  the  old  custom  to 
hollow  out  a  log  which  was  placed  upright  on  a  flat  stone  with  a  groove  for 
the  liquor  to  drain  into  a  pan  at  the  side.  Into  the  log  were  placed  a  few 
boughs  and  then  some  ashes,  and  water  put  in  to  seep  down  through.  The 
resulting  liquid  was  mixed  with  grease  to  make  soap,  and  this  was  peddled 
around  the  countryside  in  a  big  barrel  in  the  back  of  a  wagon,  often  taking 

ashes  in  trade. 

#324  Louis  V.  Sommerville,  Wetherby,  Clifford  Blodgett  built  1948. 
#325  Edmund  Warren,  Charles  Campbell,  Dexter  Whitcomb  1910, 
George  Bowen  1899  (all  but  the  buildings),  Roswell  Robertson  built  1835, 
James  Gilchrist  1822,  Capt.  Asahel  Hunt  who  owned  most  of  South  Charles¬ 
town.  There  was  a  large  barn  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway. 

#326  Clovis  Dupre  built  1938. 

#327  Joseph  H.  Stagner,  Guy  Bates  1949,  Earl  Westcott  built  1938. 
Scott  Lombard  house  there  burned. 

Cellarhole,  Spaulding  when  it  burned  1933,  Robert  Claghorn  1921, 
Charles  Willard  1908,  N.  B.  Sherman  store,  T.  Barrett  1860,  Oliver  King 

1835. 

#328  Avon  Hall,  Eugene  Richardson  built  1936.  Rodney  Ramsey 
story  and  a  half  house  there  burned.  There  used  to  be  a  two  stoiy  building 
near  there  on  the  northwest  corner  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  An  old  man 
named  Murphy  who  lived  at  #305  was  taking  down  the  old  building  and 
in  some  way  some  of  the  timbers  fell  on  him.  He  fell  into  the  cellar  and  was 

killed,  and  was  not  discovered  for  several  days. 

#329  Mrs.  Titus,  site  of  Connecticut  River  House  burned  November 
1923,  at  the  time  an  empty  tenement  house.  Front  door  was  on  the  west,  long 
hall  to  the  back.  See  Taverns. 

#330  Chester  Grant,  house  and  poultry  plant.  Mason  Adams  had  a 

shirt  factory  there  1860,  burned  after  a  few  years. 

#331  Wendell  A.  Potter,  Frank  McCahill,  Thor  Lundgren  1941,  Clyde 
Seale,  Thomas  Bailey  1912,  H.  W.  Hooper  1860.  Barns  also  on  meadows 
years  ago. 

#332  Carl  Mack,  Harriet  Searle,  Robertson,  George  Ingersoll,  said  to 
have  been  built  1830  by  Ingersoll. 

#333  Dr.  L.  W.  Albee.  Long,  low,  weatherbeaten  house  with  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Dentist  office  upstairs  in  a  little  back  chamber  on  the  north  end.  Fell 
into  ruin  around  1930. 
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Bakery  in  this  neighborhood  1860. 

#334  Frank  Wilcox. 

#335  Joseph  Bashaw,  first  school  house  S#13. 

#336  Leslie  Carter  1938,  Leroy  Lewis,  Frederick  Bailey.  In  1877 
Hooper’s  cigar  factory. 

Coopers  shop,  Leonard  Goodman  and  William  McCrea  in  1830’s.  Also 
a  distillery  in  this  neighborhood. 

#337  Fred  W.  Hart. 

#338  Clarence  L.  Roy,  John  Johnson,  old  Albee  house  burned  1930 
when  Leslie  Swain  there.  Hastings  1903,  A.  Morse  1860.  Salmon  Fish  black¬ 
smith  shop  there  1831. 

#339  Mrs.  Walter  Welch  1938,  Mrs.  Mary  Reed,  Leach,  Will  Adams, 
Eli  Adams,  C.  P.  Moise  1860.  Adams  mill  on  brook  nearby.  Arthur  Benoit 
new  house  in  rear. 

#340  Perley  J.  Perkins,  was  second  school  S#  13,  built  on  Nims  lot, 
earlier  Milliken,  were  buildings  there. 

#341  Joseph  Trybulski,  Clarence  Bailey  1938,  Daniel  Blood,  Eli 
Bashaw  1882,  Erastus  Bidwell  1860.  Bidwell  sawmill  on  brook  nearby. 
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Chapter  4 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VILLAGE  HOMESTEADS 

By  Maud  E.  Prouty 

As  a  preface  to  the  history  of  the  houses,  old  and  comparatively  old 
houses  will  have  a  more  or  less  detailed  description  whereas  recently  built 
ones  will  be  dealt  with  only  as  such  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
have  a  “Saunderson  History  of  Charlestown”  published  in  1876  it  might  be 
well  to  give  a  short  resume  of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  building  of  the 
settlement. 

The  township  received  its  charter  in  1735  and  the  town  plot  was  laid  out 
in  1737.  Each  grantee  received  his  plot  with  the  proviso  that  he  build  a 
habitation  18'  square  by  9'  stud,  cultivate  five  acres  of  land,  which  was  the 
approximate  amount  in  each  plot,  fence  it  in  and  cause  the  dwelling  to  be 
inhabited  all  within  three  years  after  having  received  his  grant  otherwise  he 
forfeited  his  rights. 

The  first  settlers,  the  Farnsworth  brothers,  came  in  1740  soon  followed 
by  several  others.  Their  corn  and  saw  mills  were  not  built  until  1744  there¬ 
fore  those  who  came  prior  to  that  date  must  of  necessity  have  had  to  live  in 
log  cabins  and  their  settlement  began  at  the  south  end  of  what  is  now 
Charlestown’s  Main  Street.  It  was  a  frontier  town  for  twenty  years  having 

no  settlement  to  the  north  or  west.  (OH  722) 

Because  of  sporadic  raids  by  the  French  and  Indians  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  build  a  fort.  A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  notified  by  Dr. 
John  Hastings,  Proprietor’s  Clerk,  and  was  held  in  the  house  of  John  Spafford, 
Jr.  Nov.  24,  1743  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  plans.  Therefore  if  work 
began  almost  immediately  the  fort  could  not  have  been  completed  until  the 
spring  of  1744. 

Within  the  enclosure  were  buildings  called  province  houses  as  they  were 
paid  for  by  the  town  (OH  18),  five  in  number  plus  a  newly  built  one.  They 
were  the  houses  of  Capt.  John  Spafford,  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens,  Lieut.  Moses 
Willard,  Lieut.  Ephraim  Witherby  and  Dr.  John  Hastings  plus  the  newly 
built  house  placed  in  the  northwest  corner  and  occupied  by  Ensign  Sartwell. 
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Chapter  4 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VILLAGE  HOMESTEADS 

By  Maud  E.  Prouty 

As  a  preface  to  the  history  of  the  houses,  old  and  comparatively  old 
houses  will  have  a  more  or  less  detailed  description  whereas  recently  built 
ones  will  be  dealt  with  only  as  such  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
have  a  “Saunderson  History  of  Charlestown”  published  in  1876  it  might  be 
well  to  give  a  short  resume  of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  building  of  the 
settlement. 

The  township  received  its  charter  in  1735  and  the  town  plot  was  laid  out 
in  1737.  Each  grantee  received  his  plot  with  the  proviso  that  he  build  a 
habitation  18'  square  by  9'  stud,  cultivate  five  acres  of  land,  which  was  the 
approximate  amount  in  each  plot,  fence  it  in  and  cause  the  dwelling  to  be 
inhabited  all  within  three  years  after  having  received  his  grant  otherwise  he 
forfeited  his  rights. 

The  first  settlers,  the  Farnsworth  brothers,  came  in  1740  soon  followed 
by  several  others.  Their  corn  and  saw  mills  were  not  built  until  1744  there¬ 
fore  those  who  came  prior  to  that  date  must  of  necessity  have  had  to  live  in 
log  cabins  and  their  settlement  began  at  the  south  end  of  what  is  now 
Charlestown’s  Main  Street.  It  was  a  frontier  town  for  twenty  years  having 

no  settlement  to  the  north  or  west.  (OH  722) 

Because  of  sporadic  raids  by  the  French  and  Indians  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  build  a  fort.  A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  notified  by  Dr. 
John  Hastings,  Proprietor’s  Clerk,  and  was  held  in  the  house  of  John  Spafford, 
Jr.  Nov.  24,  1743  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  plans.  Therefore  if  work 
began  almost  immediately  the  fort  could  not  have  been  completed  until  the 
spring  of  1744. 

Within  the  enclosure  were  buildings  called  province  houses  as  they  were 
paid  for  by  the  town  (OH  18),  five  in  number  plus  a  newly  built  one.  They 
were  the  houses  of  Capt.  John  Spafford,  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens,  Lieut.  Moses 
Willard,  Lieut.  Ephraim  Witherby  and  Dr.  John  Hastings  plus  the  newly 
built  house  placed  in  the  northwest  corner  and  occupied  by  Ensign  Sartwell. 
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Between  each  house  there  were  cabins  which  accommodated  in  all  nine  other 
families  and  at  the  south  end  there  was  a  great  chamber  over  a  “sally-port” 
the  gate  of  which  was  of  hewn  logs  and  swung  outward,  the  edge  so  fitted 
that  when  shut  it  could  not  be  pushed  in.  Dr.  Crosby  in  his  “Annals”  claimed 
that  the  Fort  was  stockaded  on  the  north  side  only  but  the  drawing  made 
by  John  Maynard  July  4,  1746  shows  it  to  be  entirely  surrounded  except  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  south  end.  The  stockading  was  of  pine  logs  about 
12"  in  diameter,  14'  long  and  set  in  the  ground  end  up  about  6"  apart. 
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Provisions  for  laying  out  Main  Street  were  not  made  until  1763  and  that 
same  year  the  road  to  Great  Meadow,  the  Blockhouse  and  Lower  Landing 
was  defined,  also  a  road  from  the  north  end  of  Main  Street  to  Wentworth 
Ferry,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook.  Then  in  1794  it  was  voted  to 
lay  out  East  Street.  There  were  no  roads  or  houses  west  of  Main  Street  until 
after  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  1848.  With  the  railroad  came  an  influx  of 
Irish  immigrants  who  had  fled  the  potato  famine  of  Ireland  and  who  fortu¬ 
nately  found  work  with  the  railroad. 

As  the  houses  on  Main  Street  are  considerably  older  than  any  others  I 
will  begin  with  their  history.  Unfortunately  the  Cheshire  County  deeds  do  not 
antedate  1771  therefore  the  property  of  settlers  who  came  before  cannot  in 
all  cases  be  traced  and  I  might  add  that  the  inspiration  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  houses  came  largely  from  a  speech  made  by  Col.  Samuel  Webber  on 
Old  Home  Day,  Aug.  22,  1902,  entitled  “Charlestown,  Sixty  Years  Ago”  a 
copy  of  which  follows: 

“To  the  present  residents  of  this  village  there  may  not  seem  to  be  any  very  great 
change  in  the  aspect,  but  when  I  recall  its  appearance  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  they 
are  very  visable. 

“I  was  born  in  1823  in  the  house  which  has  now  been  enlarged  and  converted  into 
the  ‘The  Elms  House’  and  my  father  moved  the  next  spring  into  the  house  now  occupied 
by  my  sister,  which  he  bought  of  Judge  F.  A.  Sumner,  who  had  just  moved  into  the  new 
brick  house  which  he  had  built,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  T.  Smith.  Isaac  Silsby  moved 
into  the  house  vacated  by  my  father  and  built  the  old  stone  blacksmith-shop  and  my 
father  exchanged  the  land  where  Frank  Putnam’s  store  stands  for  the  strip  running  back 
from  the  shop,  now  my  sister’s  garden,  but  then  a  fine  orchard  where  I  remember 
getting  a  dozen  barrels  of  apples  one  year. 

“The  earliest  remembrance  of  which  I  can  fix  a  positive  date  is  that  of  being  taught 
to  ‘Hurrah  for  Jackson’  from  the  top  of  a  wood  pile  made  by  the  men  who  were  cutting 
my  father’s  wood  in  the  back  yard.  Almost  all  of  the  wood  for  the  village  was  then 
brought  in  on  ox  sleds  in  twelve  foot  logs  or  sled  lengths  and  chopped  to  stove  length 
in  the  door  yards  and  then  sawed  afterwards  for  the  kitchen  stove  for  open  fires  were 
the  rule  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  I  well  remember  seeing  a  load  as  high  as  it  was  long 
drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen,  going  down  by  our  house  to  a  ‘Donation  Party’  for  ‘Old 
Parson  Crosby’.  Another  very  early  remembrance  is  of  taking  a  swimming  lesson  in  the 
Jack  Willard  mill  pond  where  the  railway  embankment  now  is  up  in  Brook  Hollow. 
The  old  saw  mill  then  stood  right  across  the  brook  and  the  mortice  holes  in  the  ledge 
for  its  posts  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  Willard  house  and  grist  mill  were  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road  where  there  is  now  a  little  cottage,  and  the  water  for  the  mill  was  taken 
across  by  a  wooden  penstock  under  the  road.  The  road  crossed  the  brook  by  a  low  log 
bridge  and  climbed  up  the  other  side  in  a  gulley  where  its  remains  may  yet  be  seen.  I 
remember  very  well  when  the  Turnpike  Company  built  the  present  road  under  the 
direction  of  Jason  Wethebee  and  Isaac  Silsby,  the  latter  having  sold  his  blacksmith-shop 
to  Adams  Milliken  and  gone  into  the  stone  business,  laid  the  first  culvert  which  was 
undermined  and  washed  away  by  the  next  spring  freshet. 
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“Starting  from  this  point  and  coming  down  the  east  side  of  the  street  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Murray  had  been  recently  built  by  Stephen  Hassam  but  I  forget 
who  occupied  it  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Delano.  Next  came  the 
Johnson  cottage  then  occupied  by  the  Corbetts,  who  afterwards  moved  to  Hingham, 
then  Dean  Conant’s  house,  now  Frank  Putnam’s  and  which  had  had  a  variety  of 
tenants,  among  them  Joseph  Heaton  who  moved  up  from  what  is  now  the  Stevens 
house  and  which  he  sold  to  Jesse  Healey  who  had  moved  into  the  village  from  the  river 
road  to  S.  C.  Then  came  David  Holton’s  house,  now  the  Congregational  Parsonage,  then 
the  old  Hastings  cottage  up  the  lane  and  the  brick  school-house  where  all  of  the  children 
north  of  the  jail  went  to  school.  Those  who  lived  south  of  it  went  to  what  is  now  Frank 
Finnegan’s  paint-shop  and  that  included  nearly  all  of  the  boys  I  played  with,  the  Darrahs, 
Walkers,  Gilchrists,  Crosbys  and  Hubbards,  of  whom  but  one  of  the  Crosbys  and  myself 
are  still  living.  The  Dr.  Hastings  house  stood  as  it  now  does  and  his  office  was  on  the 
corner  of  Sullivan  Street.  It  was  for  some  time  used  by  my  father  when  he  had  several 
Medical  Students.  Oliver  Hastings  then  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  and  aunt,  Mrs. 
Duncan,  but  after  his  marriage  he  built  the  first  house  on  Sullivan  Street  lately  occupied 
by  Mr.  Holden.  The  Congregational  Church,  on  the  corner  of  the  Hastings  lot,  was  not 
built  until  1839.  What  is  now  Putnam’s  store  was  then  occupied  by  Joseph  and  Charles 
Briggs,  cabinet  makers,  and  Joseph  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Corbin  and 
moved  his  shop  into  what  is  now  her  barn  and  the  corner  store  was  taken  by  David  and 
Jahiel  Harlow,  wheelwrights,  who  with  Adams  Milliken,  carried  on  a  large  business  at 
wagon  building  for  many  years.  Where  Mrs.  Robertson  now  lives  was  a  low  brown 
cottage  owned  by  John  Leathe,  watchmaker,  whose  shop,  now  the  Hoyt  cottage,  stood 
on  the  front  of  the  lot  next  the  street.  After  the  Leathes  moved  to  Claremont,  Mathew 
Towle,  tailor,  bought  and  occupied  the  property  for  many  years.  In  the  upper  story, 
at  one  time,  my  uncle,  John  A.  Webber,  printed  and  published  the  ‘Sullivan  Mercury’. 
Next  came  the  old  red  blacksmith-shop  of  Elijiah  Simonds,  which  buildings  were  torn 
down  by  J.  C.  Stebbins  and  the  present  Stebbins  house  built.  Then  came  the  house  of 
Dea.  Obediah  Wells,  hatter,  and  his  shop  stood  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lot  right 
on  the  street.  His  big  dye  kettle  was  right  in  sight  from  the  door  and  I  have  seen  him 
rubbing  away  at  the  board  round  it  in  steam,  felting  hat  bodies,  while  in  a  little  room 
at  the  right  he  bowed  the  muskrat-fur  of  which  he  made  ‘beavers’.  Then  came  another 
long  low  building  in  which  Seth  Geer  made  boots  and  shoes,  where  the  Bond  block  now 
stands  and  then  the  old  cottage  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Willard  whose  son,  Chaplin,  studied 
medicine  with  my  father  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  physician  in  Illinois. 
Roswell  Willard  built  the  brick  store  and  the  house  then  occupied  by  Isaac  Wethebee, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Way  and  her  son,  Fred.  Next  came  Judge  Sumner’s  office,  now  the 
basis  of  the  Dodge  Drug  Store.  Where  the  market  now  stands  and  behind  that  and  the 
brick  store  was  the  hatter’s  shop  of  Simeon  Cooley  and  the  Old  Court  House,  now  the 
house  of  James  Davidson.  In  front  of  the  Town  Hall  and  Bank  was  open  square.  Then 
came  the  old  Aaron  Dean  Store,  occupied  by  Dean  Conant,  who  moved  to  the  west  and 
whose  daughter,  Ellen,  one  of  my  early  playmates,  married  a  Mr.  Worcester,  one  of  the 
first  commissioners  to  the  Philippines.  Mrs.  Dean  then  lived  in  the  old  house  now  known 
as  the  ‘Mansion  House’.  On  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  School  Street  was  a  long  one 
story  house  with  the  offices  of  Wm.  Gordon  and  Wm.  Briggs  with  a  room  between 
them  which  at  one  time  was  used  for  a  broom  factory  and  at  another  as  a  milliner’s 
shop.  Then  the  Briggs  house,  now  the  Hoyt  house  and  then  Capt.  John  Willard’s  garden 
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where  the  Darrah  house  now  stands.  Then  Capt.  John  Willard’s  old  store  used  by 
Joseph  Colburn  for  storing  wool  and  then  the  old  Willard  house  where  the  Herbert 
Bond  house  now  is.  I  can  well  remember  Capt.  Willard’s  knee  breeches  and  long  stockings 
as  he  sat  in  his  door-way  of  a  summer  evening.  Then  came  the  old  Ben  West  house,  a 
cousin  and  a  sister  of  Hammond  West  then  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Paris  house.  She 
was  married  a  second  time  to  George  Olcott.  In  front  on  the  street  was  the  house  of 
Joseph  Heaton,  now  the  Stevens  house  and  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Dickinson  was 
then  the  Roswell  Hunt  house  where  his  widow  lived  with  her  son  John.  Down  on  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  stood  the  old  cottage  of  Dr.  Samuel  Crosby,  which  many  of  you 
will  remember  for  the  beautiful  panelling  and  sheathed  beams  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  Then  came  the  Sylvester  house  now  owned  by  Gilson.  Next  came  the  house  of 
Gov.  Hubbard’s  brother,  Jack,  whose  son,  Richard,  was  drowned  at  the  upper  landing 
while  bathing  the  morning  after  I  came  home  for  my  first  vacation  in  June  1842.  James 
Hunt’s  house  now  stands  on  the  spot.  The  next  was  the  house  now  occupied  by  Everett 
Holden  then  the  lower  district  school-house.  Opposite  was  the  old  house  of  Gov.  Hubbard’s 
father,  John  Hubbard,  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  Dwinnells.  The  Gov.  Hubbard  house 
looked  as  it  does  now  and  west  of  it  was  the  old  Parson  Crosby  house.  The  railroad  now 
runs  where  the  barn  stood.  The  Ahern  house  stood  as  at  present  and  opposite  on  the 

‘Old  Fort  Lot’  back  of  the  big  buttonwood  tree  was  the  ‘Old  Block  House’  with  its 

projecting  upper  story.  Capt.  Enos  Stevens’  house  was  where  Mrs.  Paris’  garden  now  is 
and  there  was  a  small  house  at  the  lower  landing. 

“Coming  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  street  the  first  house  on  the  west  side  was 

that  of  Thomas  Trow  and  still  standing  and  his  carpenter-shop  is  now  the  house  of 

Walter  Osgood.  The  old  Farrington  house  is  now  the  Baldwin  house  and  Mrs.  Way  lives 
there  where  Isaac  Wethebee  used  to.  On  the  lower  front  corner  of  her  lot  the  Methodist 
Meeting  House,  now  the  Bond  Block,  was  built  as  a  result  of  a  great  revival  in  1835-36 
close  to  the  barn  of  Stephen  Hassam  who  lived  where  Mrs.  Harris  now  does. 

“  ‘Old  Hassam’  as  the  boys  called  him,  was  a  very  free  thinker  for  those  days.  He 
used  to  bring  out  his  old  yellow  barouche  on  the  side-walk  Sunday  mornings  and  wash 
it  when  the  Methodists  were  going  to  Church  probably  to  prove  that  ‘cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness’.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  and  had  a  chaise  with  an  odometer  of 
his  own  construction  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel  which  counted  the  miles  he  drove  each 
time  he  used  it.  He  built  the  old  Town  clock  and  carved  the  eagle  in  front  of  the  Hotel, 
which  he  built  for  his  son,  Stephen  D.  Hassam.  The  eagle  used  to  stand  on  a  spindle  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  post  and  served  as  a  weather-cock  always  facing  the  wind. 

“Next  came  the  Sumner  house  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  Sumner’s  Lane  now 
River  Street,  but  a  little  back  from  the  street  as  the  lane  turned  a  round  corner,  was  the 
house  of  Theodore  (Thode)  Bellows.  The  next  house,  now  Mrs.  Briggs’,  was  built  for 
Horace  Hall  for  a  bride  which  he  never  brought  to  it  and  stood  for  many  years  unoccupied 
until  it  was  bought  by  Consul  Jarvis  for  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  pastor  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  built  about  1839.  Mr.  Richards  pulled  down  the  old 
Bellows  house,  straightened  the  street  line  and  set  out  the  elms  now  standing  there. 
Where  St.  Luke’s  Church  now  is  was  Mr.  Hall’s  store,  another  long  low  building,  and 
Mr.  Hall  lived  with  his  mother  in  his  father’s  old  house,  now  Richard  Robertson’s.  He 
did  not  do  much  business  in  the  store  but  kept  a  few  choice  groceries  and  his  store  was 
mainly  a  gentleman’s  reading-room  to  which  all  the  news  papers  were  carried  at  noon 
and  the  gentlemen  met  there  to  read  them  and  compare  notes.  Then  came  the  hotel,  two 
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stories  high,  with  eaves  to  the  street.  The  north  side  was  a  long  dining-room  filled  every 
noon  with  the  stage  passengers  and  the  front  parlor  was  the  stage  office  and  bar-room. 
The  bar  stretched  across  the  back  of  the  room  and  was  backed  by  a  setting  of  small 
looking-glasses  like  window  frames  with  shelves  in  front  of  them  on  which  stood 
alternately  a  bottle  and  a  glass  with  a  lemon  on  it  in  front  of  each  pane.  A  desk  in 
one  corner  communicated  by  wire  with  the  stables,  a  narrow  passage  to  which  ran 
between  the  Tavern  and  the  brick  store  of  Henry  H.  Sylvester,  which  stood  next  south 
with  big  gates  which  were  closed  at  night.  Then  came  the  green  store  of  H.  &  J.  White, 
now  the  market  which  was  moved  across  the  street  just  before  the  great  fire  of  1842, 
then  David  Holton’s  saddle-shop  with  the  old  jail  and  Sol.  Bellows’  slaughter-house  back 
of  it.  Then  the  Darrah  Tavern  whose  sheds  and  barns  reached  down  to  the  church  horse- 
sheds  where  Depot  Street  now  is,  and  the  old  church  with  its  three  story  spire,  which 
was  the  only  church  in  the  village  until  1835.  All  this  from  the  brick  Tavern  to  the  stone 
cottage  was  swept  away  in  the  spring  of  1842  by  a  fire  set  by  a  prisoner  in  the  jail. 

“The  old  brick  Tavern  was  the  regular  dining  place  for  the  stage-coach  passengers 
from  up  and  down  the  river.  Coaches  from  Keene,  Brattleboro,  Woodstock  and  Hanover 
met  here  at  noon  and  there  were  usually  four  or  six  horse  coaches  standing  in  front  of 
the  door  at  the  time  and  I  once  counted  thirteen  which  went  through  the  town  in  one 
day.  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Boston  that  way  in  1836  coming  home  by  way  of  Worcester 
and  Keene.  When  the  road  was  opened  to  Nashua  the  stages  got  there  in  time  to  take 
the  train  to  Boston  the  same  night. 

“The  old  Darrah  Tavern  was  a  large  wooden  house  with  a  fine  dance  hall  in  the 
second  story  with  a  spring  floor  and  here  most  of  the  social  festivities  were  held.  The 
old  church,  much  larger  than  the  one  now  standing,  had  galleries  on  the  sides  with  two 
rows  of  seats  and  room  for  the  choir.  It  was  usually  pretty  well  filled,  being  the  only 
church.  The  Gilchrists  came  up  from  S.  C.  and  the  Delanos  drove  down  from  N.  C.  and 
the  big  wagons  came  in  from  Snumshire  and  Hemlock  with  whole  families.  I  remember 
John  Dinsmoor  with  his  wife  and  four  children  and  Dea.  Sam  Putnam  with  his  big 
bass  viol,  which  was  the  orchestra  before  the  first  organ  was  put  in,  as  constant  attend¬ 
ants.  Before  the  first  stoves  were  put  in  I  used  to  carry  a  sheet-iron  foot  stove  filled  with 
hot  coals  for  my  grandmother. 

“The  stone  cottage  was  built  by  Mary  Walker  about  1834  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
old  Abel  Walker  Tavern  which  was  close  to  the  street  where  the  two  big  elms  now  are. 
The  Tavern  was  moved  back  to  the  rear  of  the  farm  barns  and  now  stands  west  of  the 
railroad.  Mr.  Hall’s  stone  mill  and  Jacob  Amsden’s  were  built  at  the  same  time  with 
stone  from  a  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dinsmoor  pasture.  The  granite  which  was 
used  for  them  was  brought  from  Springfield  by  Isaac  Silsby.  Next  south  of  the  old  stone 
cottage  was  the  old  Watts  house  which  Brooks  Kimball  remodelled  into  the  present 
Barrett  house  and  built  the  blacksmith-shop  now  torn  down.  Then  came  the  Arms  house 
into  which  Mr.  Silsby  moved  when  he  sold  out  up  town  to  Mr.  Milliken  and  now  owned 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  West.  Then  came  the  Goodwin  house,  late  the  property  of  Roswell 
Robertson  then  Vryling  Lovell’s  house  now  owned  by  his  grand-daughters,  Mrs.  Stone 
and  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  the  little  brown  cottage  of  Sam  Bosworth,  who  was  a  sort  of 
man-of-all-work,  where  the  Holton  house  now  is.  The  list  finishes  with  the  old  house 
built  by  Dr.  Page,  father  of  Gov.  Page  of  Vermont,  long  occupied  by  the  Gilchrists  and 
more  recently  by  Mrs.  Evans  while  just  back  of  it  lived  Jacob  Amsden  near  his  tan-vard. 
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“There  were  no  houses  on  the  west  side  of  East  Street  nor  between  it  and  Main 
Street. 

“At  the  corner  of  East  and  Sullivan  Streets  were  the  house  and  shoe-maker  shop  of 
Noah  Geer  with  the  cottage  of  Bob  Butterfield  opposite  and  then  came  those  of  Amos 
Parker  and  I.  Buckman,  Mrs.  Geer’s  father.  On  what  is  now  part  of  the  cemetery  stood 
the  house  of  Josiah  Boutell,  painter,  who  used  to  test  his  paints  on  the  walls  by  reaching 
out  of  the  windows  till  the  house  looked  like  Joseph’s  coat  from  the  Main  Street.  In  the 
corner  of  the  cemetery  was  the  old  hearse  house  then  came  Mrs.  Parmerton  s  cottage  and 
the  Jones  and  Bowman  houses.  Across  the  Acworth  road  was  the  large  house  of  Henry 
White,  now  owned  by  Henry  Parker,  then  the  old  Academy,  occupied  by  Daniel  Taylor, 
the  Flagg  house  and  carpenter-shop  and  the  old  cider-mill.  The  house  now  occupied  by 
Thomas  Davis  was  then  owned  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Mansfield. 

“This  completes  the  topography  of  the  village  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  The  only 
other  house  between  Main  street  and  the  river,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  was  a 
small  cottage  on  Sumner’s  Lane  where  Charles  Goodrich,  who  worked  for  Judge  Sumner, 
lived  and  there  was  none  between  Main  Street  and  the  back  street.  The  lots  were  mostly 
used  for  pasture  and  were  planted  with  Indian  corn  and  rye.  The  lot  back  of  my 
father’s  was,  on  the  south  side  an  alder  swamp  reaching  to  the  back  street  and  where  I 
cut  my  first  fish  pole,  on  the  north  side  was  a  sand  hill  with  a  big  white  oak  on  it. 

“We  had  few  amusements,  a  Circus  or  menagerie  usually  came  along  yearly  and  we 
had  May  training  and  once  in  a  while  a  regimental  muster.  Old  Potter  from  Andover 
sometimes  entertained  the  children  with  ventriloquism  and  sleight-of-hand  in  Darrah 
Hall  and  we  had  singing  and  dancing  schools  at  times.  The  heavily  wooded  hills  gave  the 
boys  plenty  of  squirrels  and  the  river  scores  of  fish  but  the  big  pike  were  not  known  until 
after  I  left  home  in  1841. 

“In  describing  the  topography  of  the  village  I  have  left  little  room  for  the  per¬ 
sonality.  The  population  was  almost  entirely  native  born.  The  only  foreigner  I  remember 
was  one  of  Burgoyne’s  old  Hessians,  Daniel  DeCamp,  who  lived  on  what  is  now  the 
Meany  farm  and  the  first  Irish  settlers,  Michael  Tobin  and  Pete  Stoneham  were  looked 
upon  with  about  as  much  curiosity  as  the  Red  Indians.  After  them  came  Daniel  Finnegan 
and  Robert  Miler  and  later  the  railroad  made  a  great  change  in  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  the  people  left  the  hill  farms  and  came  into  the  village.  These 
farms  were  once  the  homes  of  large  families  some  of  which  are  now  deserted  and  even 
the  buildings  gone.  I  can  recall  seven  different  families  of  Putnams,  four  Dinsmoors,  five 
Willards  and  two  or  three  of  Walkers  with  other  names  now  extinct  and  absent  and 
their  places  are  filled  with  names  I  never  heard  in  these  boyhood  days  I  have  been 
recalling.” 

Signed  Von  W. 

(Numbers  in  this  chapter  refer  to  homesteads  on  the  village  map  which 
is  based  on  the  1913  sewer  map.  Buildings  erected  since  1913  are  represented 
by  an  asterisk.) 


MAIN  STREET 

Beginning  at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street  east  side  the  two  small 
cottages  #1  &  #2  are  supposed  to  be  very  old  having  been  moved  there  from 
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sites  farther  south  on  the  street  around  1856  by  David  Tyter  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  railroad  workers.  There  were  four  families  living  there,  two 
McMahon,  one  Sheedy  and  one  Tyter  and  the  cottages  were  commonly  known 
as  the  “paddy  shanties”  or  up  in  “Dublin.”  The  Tyter  family  remained  in 
town  for  many  years,  Mr.  Tyter  died  in  1897  and  his  grandson,  Ernest  R. 
Olney,  now  resides  in  Springfield,  Vt.  Both  cottages  are  now  owned  by  G.  A. 
Webster,  realtor,  who  bought  them  in  1938. 

#3  was  built  by  Stephen  Hassam,  sometimes  spelled  Hasham,  in  1811, 
date  scratched  in  masonry  of  cellar.  (Mr.  Robert  Hasham  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  claims  that  when  his  grandfather  was  married  the  second  time  he 
signed  his  name  as  usual  in  the  old  script  but  when  the  publishment  came 
out  it  had  been  interpreted  to  read  “Hasham”  and  the  latter  spelling  was 
adopted  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.)  Mr.  Hassam  came  to  CH.  probably 
in  1777  or  even  before.  In  1787  he  married  Theodosia  Hastings,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Hastings,  one  of  the  Proprietors.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  from  a  steeple  at  the  north  end  and  had 
carried  water  to  the  soldiers  on  “Copp’s  Hill.”  Soon  after  he  with  his  parents 
moved  to  Grafton,  Mass.,  where  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  going  from 
there  to  Worcester  where  young  Hassam  learned  the  clock-making  trade. 
He  was  born  in  1761  and  during  his  life  in  CH.  which  was  a  long  one  (he 
died  here  at  the  age  of  100,  one  can  find  his  headstone  at  the  left-hand  side 
going  in  the  south  entrance  of  the  cemetery)  aside  from  building  many 
houses  he  made  the  town  clock  as  well  as  the  clock  in  the  church  steeple  at 
Cornish  Flats  and  the  one  in  Windsor,  Vt.  He  carved  the  eagle,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  in  the  Town  Hall  but  originally  served  as  a  weathercock 
on  top  of  a  mast  which  stood  near  the  south-east  corner  of  his  hotel,  from  a 
log  (when  someone  asked  him  how  he  did  it  he  replied  that  “the  eagle  was 
there  all  the  time,  all  he  had  to  do  was  whittle  away  the  exterior”).  The  eagle 
on  the  town  hall  in  Claremont  is  also  his  handiwork  and  he  made  at  least 
three  grandfather  clocks  as  well  as  several  smaller  ones  some  of  which  he 
encased  in  walls  of  houses  which  he  built.  House  #3,  the  so-called  Murray 
House,  he  built  of  brick  which  were  made  in  the  brick-yard  just  north  of  the 
house,  about  where  the  two  small  cottages  now  stand.  The  pillars  were  stand¬ 
ing  trees  cut  from  the  hillside  back  of  the  house  and  the  panelling,  wide  floor 
boards,  timbers,  etc.  all  came  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Hassam  occupied 
the  house  until  1816  moving  from  there  to  the  “Hassam  Hotel”  which  he  had 
recently  built  supposedly  for  his  son,  Stephen,  and  selling  the  brick  house  to 
Isaac  Silsby,  the  latter  being  a  blacksmith,  who  built  a  brick  blacksmith-shop 
on  the  property.  The  successive  owners  from  then  on  were  Joseph  Bradley, 
Isaac  Wetherbee,  Levi  Green,  Harry  Munger,  Charles  Delano,  Capt.  John 
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Willard  who  in  1852  sold  to  John  Dunsmoor  and  the  house  has  remained  in 
the  family  to  this  day.  Donella  Joy,  Amy  Kathleen  and  Charles  David  Simons 
are  the  seventh  generation  to  occupy  the  house  successively  and  cover  a  span 
of  over  one  hundred  years. 

#4  “Johnson  House”  so-called  was  built  by  Capt.  James  Johnson  who 
had  come  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  the  Fort  in  1749  and  in  which 
they  lived  while  he  built  their  home,  the  northernmost  habitation  at  the 
time.  It  was  completed  in  1752  and  they  moved  in  only  to  be  captured  by 
the  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada  in  1754.  The  old  part  of  the  house  naturally 
contains  most  of  the  original  supporting  frame  and  the  door  through  which 
the  Indians  gained  entrance  is  now  the  property  of  the  local  D.A.R.  Capt. 
Johnson  died  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758  and  Mrs.  Johnson  married  John 
Hastings  Jr.  in  1762  whom  she  had  met  when  she  had  visited  the  settlement 
in  1744.  They  probably  occupied  her  home,  however  in  1816  it  was  the 
property  of  Ephraim  and  Nathaniel  Hull  and  in  the  1830s  it  was  owned  by 
John  Corbett,  tailor,  who  had  his  shop  one  door  north  of  the  Post  Office,  said 
P.  O.  being  at  that  time  in  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  the  Red  &  White 
Store.  Mr.  Corbett  visited  CH  in  1885  after  an  absence  of  over  sixty  years. 
He  sold  to  Samuel  Grinnell,  whose  daughter,  Abbie,  was  born  in  the  house  in 
1854.  Soon  thereafter  it  was  bought  by  J.  W.  Burnham  and  in  1863  it  was 
purchased  by  John  Fish  who  remodelled  it  in  1895.  Mrs.  Ella  Butterfield, 
niece  of  Mr.  Fish,  inherited  the  property  and  continued  to  own  and  occupy 
it  until  1952  when  it  was  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Fred 
A.  Morrison.  In  1927  the  D.A.R.  placed  and  dedicated  a  stone  marker  with 
bronze  tablet  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  marking  the  site  of  the 
“Johnson  Cabin.” 

#5  The  ell  of  this  house  has  every  evidence  of  having  been  built  as  early 
as  the  Johnson  house  if  not  before.  It  was  the  property  of  Stephen  Hassam 
prior  to  1809  in  which  year  he  sold  to  Samuel  Farrington,  cabinet-maker,  who 
added  the  front  section.  (OH  345)  When  the  house  was  recently  remodelled 
it  was  found  that  the  clapboards  are  still  on  in  the  partition  between  the  ell 
and  the  main  part  of  the  house.  In  1825  Mr.  Farrington  built  for  himself  a 
much  larger  house,  the  one  now  owned  by  Ira  Moore,  and  sold  the  small 
house  to  Dean  Conant.  It  was  in  the  south-west  room  of  this  house  that  Mrs. 
Conant  entertained  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  which  had  previously  been 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Congregational  Church.  The  meeting 
was  held  Aug.  1,  1835  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  members,  seven  male 
and  sixteen  female.  In  1843  the  house  was  sold  to  Joseph  Heaton  who  moved 
up  from  the  so-called  Stevens  house.  The  latter  died  in  1853  and  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Nathan  Bond  who  in  1860  sold  to  Franklin  W.  Putnam. 
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Mr.  Putnam  rented  the  property  for  several  years  before  occupying  it  himself, 
eventually  leaving  it  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Ernest  White  (Augusta  Putnam) 
who  with  her  husband  occupied  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  after  which 
it  was  bought  at  auction  by  Mark  White,  nephew,  present  owner  and  occupant. 

#6  The  ell  of  this  house  was  probably  built  in  the  late  1700s.  Prior  to 
1814  it  was  the  property  of  Ephraim  Carpenter  who  in  that  year  sold  to 
Joseph  Shepley  (OH  546)  who  added  the  front  section  and  operated  it  as  a 
public  house  or  tavern.  In  1823  he  sold  to  Isaac  Ely  who  continued  in  the 
tavern  business  until  he  sold  to  David  Holton,  the  latter  residing  there  until 
1838  when  he  sold  to  John  Turner.  In  1860  it  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Baker 
and  later  George  Burnham  then  in  1881  it  was  bought  by  the  Congregational 
Church  for  a  parsonage.  It  continued  as  such  until  the  new  parsonage  was 
built  in  1912  then  sold  to  Mrs.  Charles  Stickney.  Present  owner  and  occupant, 
Francis  Mayette,  bought  it  in  1945. 

#7  which  stands  back  of  and  formerly  had  a  right-of-way  to  Main  Street 
as  is  shown  on  the  plan,  was  built  prior  to  1793  at  which  time  it  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Rev.  Dan  Foster.  Mr.  Foster  had  a  private  school  there  up 
until  his  death  in  1809.  (OH  225)  He  was  also  the  principal  supply  in  the 
ministry.  The  house,  I  believe,  has  had  the  least  despoilment  of  any  in  town. 
It  still  retains  many  of  its  original  features  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  had 
many  owners  and  occupants.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Carl  C.  Brown, 
carpenter,  who  bought  it  in  1947  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Sherwood. 

Combination  welding-shop  with  apartment  on  second  floor  built  in  1948 
by  the  present  owner,  A.  R.  Stevens,  who  operates  the  shop  and  lives  in  the 
apartment  above.  It  stands  approximately  on  what  was  formerly  the  highway 
to  the  houses  in  back.  Gilbert  Richardson  who  bought  the  Hastings  estate  in 
1909  consisting  of  ten  acres,  closed  the  thoroughfare  the  following  spring  and 
sold  off  house-lots. 

#8  Originally  North  Primary  School,  District  #3.  The  town  voted  to 
build  same  in  1772.  (OH  699)  In  1813  Ephraim  Carpenter  deeded  to  the 
School  District  plot  of  land  on  which  it  stands.  It  was  operated  as  a  school 
until  1894  when  it  was  sold  at  public  auction  to  Dr.  Whitaker  for  $125.  He 
converted  it  into  a  dwelling,  adding  part  of  the  present  ell  and  putting  on  a 
slate  roof.  However  he  never  lived  in  it.  He  died  in  1896  and  the  place  was 
bought  by  Mrs.  Clara  Comstock  who  added  more  ell  and  the  piazza.  She 
owned  it  for  many  years.  Now  the  property  of  Sidne3^  F.  Langdon  who  bought 
it  in  1946  and  occupies  it. 

#9  (See  Chapter  on  Churches) 

#92  Congregational  Parsonage  built  as  such  in  1912.  Cornerstone  was 
laid  by  George  S.  Bond,  Edward  Dudley  builder. 
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*  On  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  and  Sullivan  Streets  stood  the  office 
of  Dr.  Oliver  Hastings  who  commenced  practice  in  1785.  The  house  was 
still  standing  in  1860  and  still  belonged  to  the  Hastings  estate,  gone  before 
1892. 

#10  A  two  story  frame  structure  built  by  Joseph  and  Charles  Briggs, 
cabinet  makers,  after  which  many  successive  enterprises  occupied  the  first 
floor  while  there  was  a  tenement  on  the  second  floor.  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#11  Blacksmith-shop  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#12  Dwelling  house  part  stone  part  frame  built  by  Adams  Milliken  about 
1831  and  he  set  out  the  elm  trees  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was  a  wheelwright 
in  business  with  David  and  Jahiel  Harlow  in  Shop  #10.  The  house  was  later 
owned  for  many  years  by  the  Asa  Harriman  family.  Now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  V.  J.  Pearce  who  bought  it  in  1951  and  occupies  it. 

#13  Originally  a  cottage  type  of  house,  the  one  in  which  Col.  Webber 
was  born.  “One  of  the  pretty  Main  Street  homes  whose  flower  and  fruit 
gardens  were  the  finest  in  this  locality  prior  to  the  advent  of  Sherman  Paris.” 
Built  in  1817  by  Elihu  Dickinson  for  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Dr.  John 
Batchelder.  (OH  649)  Bought  by  Isaac  Silsby  in  1824  and  prior  to  1876  was 
owned  by  Silas  Jacobs,  in  1884  purchased  by  G.  W.  Race  who  “put  an  ex¬ 
tensive  addition  to  his  Star  Hotel  and  rented  the  barn  of  the  next  property 
south  for  his  stables.”  In  1888  it  was  renamed  “Elm  House,”  new  proprietor 
Wm.  Crowley,  bought  by  Horace  Kendall  in  1900  and  remained  a  public 
house  under  various  proprietors  until  1941  when  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Haddad  and  converted  into  small  apartments.  Now  the  property  of  E.  E. 
Barber  who  bought  it  in  1953. 

#14  Built  by  Joseph  Briggs  in  1835,  date  can  be  found  in  cellar,  and 
he  with  his  brother,  Charles,  moved  their  cabinet-making  business  into  the 
building  back  of  the  house  which  later  became  a  stable.  About  1855  it  was 
sold  to  Samuel  Grinell,  whose  daughter,  Louise,  was  born  there,  she  became 
Mrs.  Charles  Symonds.  Her  sister,  Abbie,  who  became  Mrs.  S.  C.  Foster 
continued  to  occupy  it  and  in  1887  Mr.  Walker  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (Samuel 
Grinell  married  Caroline  Walker)  bought  the  place  and  conveyed  it  to  Mrs. 
Foster.  In  1898  Mrs.  Chauncey  L.  Corbin  purchased  the  property  and  lived 
there  the  remainder  of  her  life.  It  was  bought  in  1925  from  her  estate  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Parks  for  $2300,  whose  son,  George,  continues  to  own  it. 

#15  Built  by  Richard  R.  Robertson  in  1887  and  who  with  his  family 
occupied  it  for  many  years.  On  the  front  of  the  lot  there  had  been  a  low 
brown  cottage  owned  in  the  early  1800s  by  George  Leathe,  watch-maker, 
whose  shop  was  in  the  next  cottage  south  which  also  stood  near  the  street. 
“The  little  low  cottage  on  Main  Street,  owned  by  Mrs.  Russell  Robertson 
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(Louisa  M.  Holton),  is  being  torn  down  and  a  new  two  story  residence  will 
be  erected  on  the  site,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  on  Main  Street.  Edward 
Wheeler  of  B.  F.  has  the  contract  at  the  expense  of  $1800.  The  old  building 
was  one  of  the  most  antiquated  in  town  dating  back  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Many  of  the  timbers  taken  from  it  are  of  old  growth  pine  whose 
soundness  has  not  been  affected  by  the  lapse  of  years  and  which  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  Pending  its  completion  Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son  and  family  have  moved  into  the  mansion  of  R.  Robertson,  Sr.  (Episcopal 
Rectory)”.  Quotation  taken  from  newspaper  clipping  of  1886.  The  property 
was  sold  to  Etta  Mathews  in  1909  by  Mr.  Robertson’s  daughter,  Abbie 
Robertson  Merrill.  Now  owned  by  Ned  Young  who  bought  it  in  1940.  When 
Mr.  Young’s  son,  Guy,  returned  from  military  service  in  World  War  II  in 
1946,  he  together  with  Frank  Little  bought  and  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
lot  a  diner  which  later  they  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  “Bus  Terminal.”  At 
the  rear  of  the  main  house  the  stable  was  converted  into  a  dwelling  in  1942 
in  which  Guy  with  his  family  lives. 

#16  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Ernest  Lanphear  who  bought  it  in  1951 
of  Mrs.  Albert  King.  It  originally  stood  on  the  front  of  the  lot  and  could  be 
among  the  oldest  houses  in  town,  its  exterior  has  apparently  suffered  little 
if  any  change  from  the  original.  In  the  early  1800s  the  lower  floor  was  the 
watch  shop  of  Mr.  Leathe  while  the  second  floor  was  occupied  by  John  A. 
Webber,  uncle  of  Samuel  Webber,  who  with  Mr.  Bowman  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Sullivan  Mercury.”  About  1869  the  property  was  bought  by 
George  W.  Hoyt,  father  of  Charles,  and  remained  Hoyt  property  until  June 
of  1900  when  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Robertson  bought  it  from  the  Charles  Hoyt  estate 
and  either  she  or  Mr.  Hoyt  moved  it  to  its  present  site.  It  was  on  the  front 
of  the  lot  in  1860. 

#17  This  lot  was  owned  by  Dr.  Joseph  Roby  prior  to  1812  and  from 
about  that  time  on  it  was  the  property  of  Elijah  Simonds  (See  Blacksmiths) 
who  had  an  old  red  blacksmith-shop  and  cottage  on  the  front  of  the  lot.  He 
left  town  in  1847  selling  the  property  to  J.  C.  Stebbins.  Mr.  Stebbins  had 
come  to  CH.  in  the  early  1800s  and  claimed  that  there  were  still  many  log 
houses  when  he  arrived.  He  converted  the  shop  into  a  boot  and  shoe  shop 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  moved  the  cottage  back  on  the  knoll 
as  the  nucleus  of  his  new  home  to  which  he  added  the  front  section  in  1856. 
About  this  time  he  moved  the  shop  across  the  track  and  converted  it  into  a 
dwelling,  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Rowe,  and  bought  what  is  now  the 
Red  &  White  Store  for  his  boot  and  shoe  business.  He  built  several  outbuild¬ 
ings  back  of  his  house  some  of  which  his  daughter,  Sybil,  had  removed  in 
1903.  He  was  also  a  popular  auctioneer.  The  present  owner,  G.  A.  Webster, 
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bought  the  property  in  1938  and  converted  the  house  into  three  apartments 
which  he  rents. 

#18  Originally  a  small  story  and  a  half  cottage  owned  by  Dea.  Obediah 
Wells  who  was  a  tax  payer  in  1792.  He  was  a  hatter  and  his  shop  stood  on 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  lot.  In  1826  Mr.  Wells  sold  to  Horace  Hall  who 
in  turn  sold  to  Dea.  Parker.  The  latter  with  his  wife  and  daughter  lived  in 
what  had  been  Dea.  Wells’  hat  shop,  renting  the  main  house.  Samuel  L. 
Fletcher  and  family  occupied  it  in  1849,  their  daughter,  Ellen,  was  born 
there.  In  1887  the  property  was  bought  by  George  S.  Bond  who  immediately 
began  extensive  alterations,  in  fact  made  the  house  as  it  is  today  and  built  a 
barn.  The  cottage  where  Dea.  Parker  had  lived  and  later  the  Wethebee 
sisters  was  bought  by  Erastus  Marble  in  1883  and  added  to  his  house  on 
East  Street.  Present  owner  and  occupant  of  #18,  Wm.  S.  Fairbanks,  bought 
the  property  in  1937. 

*  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#19  Originally  the  Methodist  Meeting  House  built  in  1836  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street  just  south  of  the  brick  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Dana  Olden.  After  the  Methodists  disbanded  it  was  bought  by  Jonathan 
Baker  in  1856,  moved  to  this  site  and  converted  into  more  or  less  what  it  is 
today.  In  1892  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  B.  T.  Smith,  sold  to  Ellen  Fletcher 
who  in  turn  sold  to  George  Bond  and  J.  A.  Hunt,  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Haddad  who  bought  it  in  1943.  On  the  same  lot  near  the  street  there 
had  previously  been  a  long  low  building  in  which  Seth  Geer  made  boots  and 
shoes  and  a  little  to  the  south  stood  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Willard,  both 
either  moved  or  demolished  to  give  space  for  this  building. 

#20  (See  Chap,  on  Fire  Protection) 

#21,  #22,  #23,  #24,  &  *  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#25  The  “Mansion  House”  so-called  built  by  Aaron  Dean  about  1788. 
Needless  to  say  it  had  no  towers  and  no  piazza  at  the  time.  He  died  in  1829 
and  Mrs.  Dean  in  1849.  The  latter  had  been  born  Phyla  Walker,  the  daughter 
of  Col.  Abel  Walker  and  their  second  child,  Sally,  married  Henry  Hubbard; 
the  third  child,  Catherine,  married  Waldo  Flint  of  Boston  and  the  fourth, 
Rebekah  Scott,  married  Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worcester,  all  of  whom  became 
prominent  citizens.  After  Mrs.  Dean’s  demise  the  house  was  bought  by  Isaac 
Wetherbee  who  had  previously  bought  the  store  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Dean. 
When  Mr.  Wetherbee’s  son-in-law,  Josiah  White,  came  into  possession  of  both 
store  and  house  the  property  consisted  of  all  the  land  from  Summer  to  School 
Streets  and  from  Main  Street  back  to  the  property  recently  owned  by  Dr. 
Young  and  that  now  owned  by  Walter  Willard.  In  1882  Mr.  White  decided 
to  convert  the  house  into  a  first  class  boarding-house.  He  added  a  third 
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story,  a  16'  tower  and  a  piazza  12'  wide.  T.  B.  Newman  was  the  contractor. 
He  later  added  a  larger  tower  to  the  main  part  of  the  house,  called  it  the 
“Mansion  House”  and  built  a  summer-house  on  the  south  lawn.  In  1883 
he  leased  it  to  J.  B.  Howard  and  in  1884  to  T.  B.  Marston,  proprietor  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  who  operated  both.  In  1886  Charles  Symonds  leased  it  and 
after  Mr.  White  died  Charles  Hoyt  bought  the  south  half  of  the  property 
and  immediately  put  a  force  of  workmen  to  restoring  the  “quondam  Mansion 
House”  to  the  proportions  of  a  handsome  residence.  He  took  off  the  third 
floor  and  the  rear  tower  and  in  July  of  1889  Mr.  Richards,  one  of  Hoyt’s 
leading  men  in  his  theatrical  company,  bought  it  but  when  Mr.  Hoyt 
became  hopelessly  ill  in  1899  he  sold  to  N.  C.  Dodge  who  leased  it  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Symonds  who  eventually  bought  it  and  operated  a  very  popular 
boarding-house  there  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1907  she  sold  to  Miss  Ann 
Nevin,  later  Mrs.  Fred  Perry,  who  soon  thereafter  took  down  the  fence  which 
surrounded  the  property,  cut  down  most  of  the  decorative  shrubs,  demolished 
the  summer-house,  sold  a  house-lot  to  Frank  Wright,  one  to  Frank  Wood  and 
the  south-west  corner  to  a  realtor  finally  selling  the  house  itself  to  Mrs.  Fanny 
Hunt  who  in  turn  sold  to  D.  T.  Hoffman  in  1921  the  latter  selling  to  Keil 
Lock  Co.,  present  owner,  in  1946.  They  use  it  as  offices. 

*  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  On  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  &  School  Streets  stood  the  first 
Meeting  House,  a  long  low  building  45'  x  3  S'  x  22'  stud  (OH  210)  built  in 
1753  and  continued  as  such  until  the  South  Parish  Church  was  ready  for  use. 
Said  church  was  commenced  in  1763  and  completed  in  1798.  (OH  681)  The 
old  Meeting  House  was  apparently  then  divided  into  three  sections  and  used 
as  a  place  of  business.  At  one  time  Wm.  Gordon  and  Wm.  Briggs  had  offices 
there  and  the  middle  section  was  a  broom  factory,  Joseph  Briggs’  cabinet  shop 
and  a  millinery  shop  successively.  It  was  still  standing  in  1860  and  could 
have  been  one  of  the  buildings  demolished  by  Hoyt  in  1887.  The  Burying 
Ground,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  was  just  back  of  the  Meeting  House, 
but  when  the  new  cemetery  was  secured  the  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
buried  there  were  ultimately  removed  to  the  new  spot.  (OH  707) 

#26  Long  known  as  the  “Lamb’s  Club”  was  built  by  Benjamin  Clark 
about  1790,  needless  to  say  without  towers  or  piazza  at  the  time.  (OH  309) 
In  1808  he  sold  the  property  to  Wm.  Briggs  who  died  in  1847  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  in  1864.  It  was  then  bought  by  J.  C.  DeHaven  who  remained  but  a 
short  time  selling  to  Judge  T.  Dunsmoor  or  Dinsmoor.  (OH  293)  In  February 
of  1887  it  was  bought  by  Charles  Hoyt  and  in  March  following  Mr.  Dinsmoor 
had  a  large  auction  of  his  personal  belongings  with  J.  C.  Stebbins  auctioneer. 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  an  actor-playwright  of  renown  at  the  time,  his  age  being  not 
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quite  twenty-eight.  On  the  evening  of  July  12,  1887  he  married  Flora  Walsh 
of  California,  one  of  his  actresses.  He  immediately  began  remodelling  the 
house.  Thomas  Slavin  laid  the  hard  wood  floors,  etc.  while  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  outbuildings  were  demolished  and  the  grounds  beautified.  He 
built  a  Casino  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  lot  for  rehearsals  of  his  plays. 
He  died  in  1900  at  the  age  of  forty  and  left  the  place  to  the  “Lamb’s  Club” 
of  New  York.  For  a  few  years  some  of  the  Lambs  took  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  home  in  the  country,  but  the  Club  apparently  found  it  too  much  of 
a  burden  even  though  Mr.  Hoyt  left  a  fund  for  the  up-keep  of  the  high-way 
surrounding  the  estate.  In  1920  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Rowe,  who  with  her  son, 
Edwin,  and  his  family  occupied  it  until  1946  when  they  sold  to  the  Keil  Lock 
Co.,  present  owner.  The  Rowes  had  sold  the  Casino  to  George  Wright  who 
demolished  it,  moved  it  to  its  present  site,  Briggs  Hill,  and  reassembled  it  into 
a  dwelling  in  which  Mr.  Wright’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Curtis  Hosley,  and  family 
still  live. 

#27  Built  by  the  Ladies  Sewing  Society  of  the  South  Parish  Unitarian 
Church  for  a  parsonage  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  $2,317.  Brooks  Kimball  builder. 
The  cellar  was  built  on  top  of  the  ground  as  the  land  was  sufficiently  low  to 
be  flooded  each  spring.  It  had  formerly  been  Capt.  John  Willard’s  garden. 
It  remained  as  a  parsonage  until  1884  when  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  David  Darrah 
for  $2,000.  Nancy  Morse  Darrah  occupied  it  until  her  death  in  1905.  It  was 
then  bought  by  Wm.  Tinker,  bank  teller,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Miss  Anna 
Louise  Webber.  It  now  belongs  to  her  niece,  Samuel  Webber’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Haberstroh  (nee  Meta  Webber). 

#28  is  very  old.  It  is  on  the  original  grant  of  Lieut.  Moses  Willard  who 
came  to  #4  in  1742.  His  son  Capt.  John  was  born  in  CH.  and  was  a  farmer, 
merchant,  innkeeper  and  drover  as  well  as  Capt.  in  the  Militia.  (OH  626) 
Moses  Willard  was  half  brother  to  the  Farnsworths,  the  first  settlers,  and  his 
wife  was  a  sister  to  their  wives.  His  second  child,  Susanna,  married  Capt. 
James  Johnson  which  gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  family’s  prominence 
in  the  community.  The  house  was  probably  the  tavern  and  later  Capt.  John’s 
store  after  which  it  was  used  as  a  storage  place  for  wool  by  Joseph  Colburn. 
The  latter  left  town  in  1839  and  the  place  was  bought  by  J.  J.  Hanson  of 
Hanson  &  West  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Mr.  Hanson  was  followed  by  Simeon  and 
Hiram  Ellenwood,  brothers  who  married  sisters,  and  they  made  it  a  two 
family  house.  Hiram  was  an  undertaker  and  had  his  hearse-house  and  barn, 
two  buildings,  back  of  the  main  house.  The  hearse  house  was  used  by  Wallace 
Whitcomb  as  a  printing  shop  where  he  did  the  Town  Reports,  etc.,  then 
bought  by  Charles  Hutchins  who  moved  it  to  his  property  on  East  Street  and 
used  it  as  a  garage.  Later  successive  owners  were  Fred  Way,  bought  in  1908, 
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Arthur  Davis,  Sumner  Raymond  and  Robert  Kinson,  present  owner,  who 
bought  it  in  1953. 

*  Where  the  Catholic  Rectory  now  stands  stood  the  home  of  Capt.  John 
Willard  but  nearer  the  street  (OH  626)  and  nearly  opposite  the  Old  Fort 
Ground.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1872,  Mr.  Piletz’  home  on  South 
West  Street,  having  been  bought  by  Ezra  Franklin  for  $50.  Col.  Webber 
said  that  he  could  well  remember  seeing  Capt.  Willard  sitting  in  his  door-way 
of  a  summer  evening  clad  in  breeches  and  long  stockings,  his  habitual  attire. 

#29  Built  by  Edward  Thompson,  probably  soon  after  the  small  house 
was  moved  in  1872  for  the  Hunt  family.  Bought  by  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Work 
who  later  became  Mrs.  Herbert  Bond  in  1891.  It  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  Theodosia  Evans  who  had  moved  into  it  after  the  disastrous  fire 
of  the  “Evans  House.”  Bought  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  a  Rectory  in  1916. 

*  (See  Chap,  on  Churches) 

*  On  the  lot  where  the  High  School  now  stands  and  approximately  the 
same  site  there  was  a  two  story  frame  house  with  a  Mansard  roof  built  by 
Edward  Thompson  soon  after  he  came  to  town  in  1852.  He  was  Supt.  of  the 
Sullivan  R.R.  for  many  years  and  did  much  toward  improving  the  beauty 
of  the  town.  Aside  from  this  house  he  built,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
Catholic  Rectory  and  the  house  now  owned  by  Cecil  Fisk.  In  1887  he  sold 
this  house  to  Sherman  Paris  who  bought  it  as  an  investment  and  resold  in 
1892  to  Francis  Gilson,  a  bachelor.  Mr.  Gilson  did  some  remodelling  prior  to 
his  anticipated  occupancy  incidentally  putting  in  a  false  chimney  to  match 
the  one  already  there.  Tradition  has  it  that  shortly  after  his  arrival  with  his 
brother’s  family  they  built  a  fire  in  the  pseudo  fire-place  which  resulted  in 
the  house  burning  to  the  ground,  the  family  barely  escaping.  The  loss  was 
considerable  for  among  other  things  he  had  quite  a  valuable  library.  Mr. 
Gilson  liked  CH.  and  appreciated  the  kindness  extended  to  the  family  so  he 
soon  thereafter  bought  what  is  now  the  “Smith  Apartments”.  Remodelling 
it  into  a  two  story  house,  the  family  lived  there  for  many  years.  The  lot 
upon  which  the  High  School  now  stands  remained  vacant  until  1950-51 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the  town  and  the  New  High  School  built. 

*  (See  Chap,  on  Schools) 

#30  Commonly  known  as  the  Olcott  or  Morse  house  was  built  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  West  about  1784.  In  1836  it  was  bought  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Gilchrist  who 
some  time  later  planted  a  grove  in  front  of  the  place.  After  his  death  in 
1869  the  place  was  bought  by  George  Olcott  who  in  1890  had  maple  and 
cherry  flooring  put  in  by  Allen  Reed  and  Luther  Merrifield.  In  1905  it  was 
bought  by  A.  T.  Morse  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1939.  (Mr.  Morse 
was  a  bachelor,  his  brother  Charles  and  his  wife  lived  with  him.)  During 
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their  tenure  much  remodelling  was  done.  They  put  a  very  fine  stair-case  in 
the  entrance-hall,  widened  the  front  porch  and  added  a  sun-parlor  on  the 
south  side  with  a  sleeping  porch  above.  After  Mrs.  Morse  s  death  Copley 
Amory  bought  the  property  from  her  estate.  He  almost  immediately  converted 
the  garage  (original  stable)  into  five  apartments  and  the  spring-house  into  a 
cottage.  In  a  few  years  he  sold  to  Sir  Vantis  Henshaw,  his  care-taker.  Up  until 
this  time  the  property  extended  from  Main  to  East  Streets.  Mr.  Henshaw  sold 
the  rear  half  of  the  lot,  including  the  cottage,  to  Charles  Smith  who  almost 
immediately  resold  the  cottage  to  John  F.  Doolan,  present  owner  and  occu 
pant,  later  selling  the  rear  lot  to  Donald  Woods.  In  the  spring  of  1951  the 
main  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  Peron  for  a  convalescent  home  and  in  January 
of  1952  it  was  bought  by  Charles  Smith  who  immediately  converted  the 
servant’s  quarters  into  two  apartments  retaining  the  main  part  of  the  house 
for  his  personal  use.  He  also  bought  the  apartment  building,  former  garage. 

#31  Known  as  the  “Stevens  House”  is  on  lot  #20  which  was  originally 
granted  to  John  Hastings  Jr.  and  it  could  be  that  the  ell  of  the  house  was 
built  soon  thereafter.  It  is  especially  interesting  in  that  the  proportions  of 
said  ell  are  the  required  dimensions  of  the  original  grants.  The  timbers  are 
hand  hewn,  the  clapboards  are  still  in  the  partition  between  the  ell  and  the 
main  part  of  the  house  and  the  old  chimney  is  still  there.  Mr.  Hastings 
married  Mrs.  Susanna  Willard  Johnson,  widow  of  Capt.  James  Johnson,  whom 
she  had  met  in  1744  while  visiting  the  settlement.  (OH  309)  They  apparently 
occupied  her  house  as  Mr.  Hastings’  brother,  Sylvanus,  owned  and  occupied 
#31  in  1774  selling  to  Simeon  Olcott  who  in  1782  sold  same  to  Charles 
Bowen.  Wm.  Hammond  bought  the  property  in  1790  and  Jason  Wetherbee  in 
1803.  Next  was  Joseph  Heaton  and  he  was  followed  by  Jesse  Healy  in  1839. 
Mr.  Healy  may  have  been  the  one  who  added  the  front  part  of  the  house  as 
his  former  home  in  S.  C.  would  indicate.  The  builder  was  no  doubt  Stephen 
Hassam  as  there  is  a  “clock-in- the- wall”,  his  trade-mark.  About  1852  the  place 
was  purchased  by  Enos  Stevens  and  after  his  death  in  1864  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Stevens  in  1870,  their  daughter,  Harriet  Prudence,  lived  there  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life.  However  her  sister,  Martha,  with  her  husband,  George 
Hubbard,  lived  with  her  for  several  years  as  did  also  her  sister,  Mrs.  Blake- 
more,  and  their  niece,  Mrs.  E.  J.  George  Orear.  Harriet  Prudence  outlived 
them  all  passing  on  in  1923.  The  house  was  then  bought  by  Ernest  Bowen 
and  in  1938  by  the  present  owner,  A.  H.  Sayce. 

#32  is  on  lot  #19,  original  grant  of  Sylvanus  Hastings.  In  1774  he  sold 
to  Simeon  Olcott  “all  of  lot  #19  and  one  half  of  lot  #20  with  the  Mansion 
house  and  barn  thereon,  excepting  the  plot  upon  which  the  house  where  he 
then  lived  stood,  running  back  18  rods  from  the  street  and  1  rod  and  14' 
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wide”.  On  Page  490  OH  it  says  that  Mr.  Olcott  erected  him  a  house  so 
goodly  in  building  and  so  superior  to  the  common  structures  of  the  time  that 
the  main  portion  of  it,  though  it  has  passed  through  many  mutations,  is  still 
retained.  It  could  be  that  what  is  now  the  laundry  was  the  original  house 
around  which  Mr.  Olcott  built  new  or  it  could  have  been  the  house  on  the 
property  which  his  widow  later  had  moved  away  (see  #176).  Mr.  Olcott’s 
widow  and  her  son,  George,  in  1826  sold  to  Benjamin  West  “the  same  and 
whole  homestead  which  belonged  to  the  late  Simeon  Olcott  and  all  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon  excepting  the  small  building  now  occupied  by  persons  named 
Wheeler,  providing  said  building  be  removed  from  said  premises  within  two 
years  thereof”  (the  Wheeler  referred  to  was  the  man  who  set  out  the  elms 
on  lower  Main  Street).  (OH  614)  In  1831  Mr.  West’s  widow  married  George 
Olcott,  son  of  Simeon,  he  thereby  returning  to  his  former  home.  About  1859 
they  sold  the  place  to  Henry  Hubbard  Jr.  and  bought  #30.  In  1867  Mr. 
Hubbard  sold  to  Sherman  Paris  and  the  latter  in  1889  made  extensive  altera¬ 
tions,  built  a  stable  (he  had  at  one  time  about  thirty  horses),  a  barn,  garden¬ 
er’s  house  (now  owned  by  Mrs.  John  Lyon),  an  ice-house  constructed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  temperature  never  rose  above  34°,  a  very  ornate  pavillion  after 
a  German  model,  a  large  green-house  and  added  a  cupola  on  the  front  of  the 
main  house  in  which  he  had  a  chapel.  He  also  had  Thomas  Slavin  do  some 
beautiful  wainscoting  in  old  English  style  in  cherry,  chestnut  and  antique 
oak.  At  about  the  same  time  he  bought  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  farm 
land  on  both  sides  of  Stevens  Street  and  erected  farm  buildings  thereon.  He 
razed  what  had  been  the  beautiful  home  of  Enos  Stevens  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Highter  house  and  built  a  large  house  supposedly  for  his  daughter 
on  Meadow  Street  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  (Now  owned  by  Ernest  Kinson). 
About  opposite  Thomas  Ahern’s  house  he  had  a  trotting  track  with  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  shade  trees  on  the  west  side  leading  to  Fairy  Dell.  Mr. 
Paris  died  in  1891  and  Mrs.  Paris  continued  to  occupy  the  house  with  a 
companion,  Miss  Kirby,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  daughter  having 
died  previously  the  house  and  grounds  after  Mrs.  Paris’  demise  in  1914 
remained  idle  and  uncared  for  for  several  years.  It  was  ultimately  sold  at 
public  auction  to  J.  W.  Davidson  who  in  1925  sold  to  Mrs.  Budd,  later  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Proctor.  She  soon  proceeded  to  remove  the  gingerbread  bringing  it 
back  to  its  original  lovely  lines.  She  demolished  the  pavillion  and  most  of 
the  large  green-house  and  moved  the  tool-house  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  lot  and  converted  it  into  a  dwelling.  Mrs.  Proctor  still  owns  and  occupies 
the  property. 

#33  The  central  section  of  this  house  was  built  prior  to  1760  as  in  that 
year  Samuel  Hunt  Jr.  brought  his  bride  there.  (OH  434)  Mr.  Hunt  died  in 
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1799  and  his  fifth  child,  Roswell,  became  the  owner.  He  added  the  front 
section  probably  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  front  section  of  the  Hubbard 
house  was  added,  Roswell  Hunt  and  John  Hubbard  being  cousins.  The 
architecture  of  both  is  almost  identical  leading  one  to  believe  that  the  same 
man  built  both  and  that  man  could  have  been  Stephen  Hassam.  Their  third 
child,  Mary,  married  Mr.  Hassam’s  son,  Stephen  D.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in  1831 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  in  1853  and  the  property  was  bought  by  Henry  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Hubbard  had  a  Private  School,  first  for  his  children  and  those  of  his  brother, 
after  which  he  extended  the  privileges  to  the  children  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  became  so  popular  that  he  moved  the  school  into  this  house 
and  secured  a  German  professor,  Dr.  Winkleman,  who  taught  one  year.  He 
was  followed  by  Miss  Anette  Carlton  and  then  came  Miss  Pratt.  In  1864-65 
Mr.  Hubbard  added  the  rear  section  described  as  a  “finely  appointed  room 
for  Miss  Pratt’s  Private  School,  which  with  the  spacious  grounds,  made  an 
ideal  place  for  a  school.”  In  1867  the  property  was  bought  by  George  Dickin¬ 
son,  the  largest  stage  proprietor  in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  eight 
or  ten  years  that  preceded  the  opening  of  the  railroad.  (OH  326)  During 
this  time  Mr.  Dickinson  had  lived  in  the  house  which  stood  where  the 
Catholic  Rectory  now  does,  but  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1857  where 
he  remained  ten  years.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  returning  here.  Mrs. 
Dickinson  was  born  Sarah  D.  Willard,  a  sister  of  the  Willard  brothers  who 
owned  and  operated  the  famous  “Willard  Hotel”  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
planted  in  1876  lilies-of-the-valley  on  the  bank  back  of  the  house  and  forget- 
me-nots  and  water-cress  in  the  brook  also  back  of  the  house,  all  of  which 
are  still  thriving.  When  Mrs.  Dickinson  died  the  property  went  to  her  nephew, 
George  Howe,  a  lawyer  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  with  his  family  used  it 
as  a  summer  home  for  several  years.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  to  Richard 
Finn  who  in  turn  sold  to  a  Mr.  Shelly  who  immediately  commercialized  it, 
cutting  it  into  small  apartments  and  operating  a  dairy  farm.  However  his 
tenure  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  was  bought  by  Philip  Bainbridge  who 
immediately  restored  it  to  an  attractive  home.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  sold  to  Russell 
White  in  1944  and  the  latter  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Ernest 
Hennis,  in  1950. 

*  On  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  and  High  Streets  stood  one  of  the 
small  Dutch  Colonial  houses  built  by  the  Alvord  brothers  who  came  to  CH. 
as  early  as  1767.  (OH  280)  This  one  was  owned  by  Stephen  Alvord  who 
owned  lot  #9  upon  which  the  house  stood.  In  1803  he  sold  “the  whole  and 
every  part  of  lot  #9  with  all  the  buildings,  edifices  and  privileges”  to  John 
Hubbard  for  380  pounds  and  that  same  year  Mr.  Hubbard  sold  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  lot  “with  all  the  buildings,  privileges  and  advantages  thereto 
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belonging”  to  Dr.  Samuel  Crosby.  The  house  had  beautiful  panelling  and 
sheathed  beams  on  the  lower  floor  and  was  still  standing  in  1860  but  was 
eventually  demolished  because  of  decay. 

#34  Known  as  the  “Smith  Apartments”  was  the  property  of  Henry  H. 
Sylvester  shortly  after  he  married  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Hubbard  in 
1816,  therefore  could  have  been  one  of  the  buildings  alluded  to  in  the  deed 
of  Alvord  to  Hubbard  in  1803.  Mr.  Sylvester  was  a  merchant  and  had  his 
store  in  the  brick  building  just  south  of  the  “Eagle  Hotel.”  He  remained  in 
business  until  1830,  when  through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Gov. 
Hubbard,  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  later  becoming  chief  clerk  and  under  the  administration  of  President 
Polk  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Patent  Office.  In  1852  he  returned  to  CH.  and 
bought  the  Enos  Stevens  house  on  Stevens  Street  where  he  lived  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  The  property  on  Main  Street  was  purchased  by  Wm. 
Lawrence  who  came  to  CH.  in  1854  and  after  his  death  in  1871  it  went  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Allen,  who  with  her  husband  soon  thereafter 
moved  to  Acworth  selling  the  place  to  Wm.  Dana.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son-in-law,  Horace  B.  Wing  who  sold  to  Francis  Gilson.  The  latter  made 
extensive  alterations  making  it  into  a  two  story  house  and  left  the  place  to 
his  niece,  Miss  Edna  Gilson,  with  whom  he  had  lived.  She  was  followed  by 
Miss  Nettie  Miller,  then  Mr.  Manley  who  converted  the  house  and  barn  into 
apartments,  eventually  selling  to  the  present  owner,  Charles  Smith  in  1946. 

#35  The  nucleus  of  this  house  was  in  all  probability  the  home  of  John 
(Jack)  Hubbard,  Jr.  which  could  also  have  been  one  of  the  buildings  alluded 
to  in  Alvord’s  deed  to  Hubbard.  John  Hubbard,  Jr.  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  all  died  within  the  years  1841-42  but  the  property  remained  in  the 
Hubbard  family  through  1860.  The  next  occupant  was  John  Temple  Holden 
whose  son-in-law,  James  A.  Hunt,  made  extensive  alterations  to  what  had 
been  a  small  nondescript  house,  the  latter  eventually  living  there  with  his 
family  until  he  built  his  new  house  on  School  Street  and  sold  this  property 
to  Herbert  Bates.  The  present  owner  and  occupant,  Charles  Ring,  bought  it 
from  the  Bates  estate  in  1948. 

#36  This  house  was  the  Law  Office  of  Henry  Hubbard  as  one  will  find, 
under  the  several  coats  of  paint  on  the  front  door,  his  name  and  profession. 
It  could  also  have  been  one  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  Alvord 
to  Hubbard  and  probably  John  Hubbard’s  store.  (OH  420)  Around  1857  it 
became  the  property  of  Daniel  Finnegan,  sold  in  1893  for  $635  to  Everett 
Holden.  It  has  since  had  several  owners  and  occupants,  present  one,  L.  E. 
Hitchcock,  who  bought  it  in  1950. 

*  Original  South  Primary  School,  District  #2.  Town  voted  to  build  same 
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in  1772.  (OH  699)  It  continued  as  such  until  1894  when  it  was  sold  at  public 
auction  to  Frank  Wood  for  $300,  then  bought  by  Daniel  Finnegan  and  used 
for  his  paint  shop.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  George  Olden  who  bought 
it  in  1919,  he  having  moved  there  from  the  Kendall  farm  S.  C. 

*  Small  cottage  built  by  Bert  Lawrence  about  1941  now  owned  and 

occupied  by  John  Phelps. 

*  Small  cottage  also  built  by  Bert  Lawrence  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Babbitt  who  bought  it  in  1945. 

*  Built  by  Bert  Lawrence,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Babbitt 
who  bought  it  in  1945. 

*The  two  cottages  back  from  the  road  were  originally  portable  houses 
bought  by  Sabin  Fisk  of  Mr.  Westgate  in  1937-38  and  he  used  timbers 
salvaged  from  his  old  slaughter-house  to  make  them  into  permanent  cottages. 
He  still  owns  them. 


MAIN  STREET  — WEST  SIDE 

*  About  opposite  the  present  Hitchcock  house  and  a  little  to  the  north 
stood  the  home  of  John  Hubbard  who  could  have  occupied  it  as  early  as  1776 
and  lived  there  for  many  years.  The  Dwinell  family  occupied  it  early  in  the 
1800s  and  in  1860  it  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Smith,  later  by  Moroney  who  in  1889 
sold  the  house  and  furnishings  at  public  auction  to  Wm.  Crowley  for  $1,000. 
The  children  from  the  school  across  the  street  came  to  this  house  each  day  for 
a  pail  of  drinking  water. 

#38  Boy  Scout  house  was  originally  part  of  a  large  wood-shed  which  was 
attached  to  what  is  now  the  “Hubbard  Memorial.”  It  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  1892  and  for  a  while  it  was  used  by  Miss  Helen  Hubbard  for  a  small 
private  school  for  young  ladies.  Occupied  by  the  Boy  Scouts  in  1952. 

#39  The  middle  section  of  the  “Hubbard  Memorial”  is  very  old,  dating 
back  to  the  middle  1700s  if  not  before.  Just  prior  to  1806  it  was  a  tavern 
operated  by  Michael  Tuttle  but  in  that  year  was  sold  to  Henry  Hubbard  by 
Vryling  and  Laura  Lovell,  the  latter  being  John  Hubbard’s  daughter.  Mr. 
Hubbard  added  the  front  section  and  as  the  architecture  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  front  section  of  #33  it  probably  was  built  about  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  man  who  could  have  been  Stephen  Hassam.  (See  #33.) 
Henry  Hubbard’s  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Hedge,  who  was  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  tutor,  and  the  Rev.  Dan 
Foster,  who  had  a  Private  School  in  town,  enabling  young  Hubbard  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  graduating  at  nineteen  in  1803.  He 
immediately  decided  upon  the  profession  of  Law  and  entered  upon  its  study 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  On  completing  his  profession  he  returned  to  CH.  and 
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opened  an  office  in  what  is  now  the  Hitchcock  house  (see  #36).  He  was 
elected  Gov.  of  the  State  for  the  years  1842-43,  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  and  was  talked  of  as  Presidential  nominee  at  the  time  of  Franklin 
Pierce.  After  a  full  and  honored  life  he  passed  away  in  1857  and  his  fourth 
child,  Richard,  who  had  married  Sarah  Denny  Clapp  in  1852,  settled  on  the 
place  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming  until  1874  when  he  moved 
to  Boston,  (OH  430)  his  wife  having  died  very  suddenly  of  malignant 
erysipelas.  The  house  was  sold  in  1875  to  Livingston  Stone,  who  at  that  time 
was  Minister  of  the  South  Parish  Church  but  who  shortly  thereafter  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  fish  hatching.  He  organized  the  “Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds” 
situated  60  or  70  rods  south  of  Stevens  Street  and  about  the  same  distance 
south-west  of  his  house  (OH  693)  and  became  so  involved  in  fish  culture 
nationally  that  it  necessitated  his  travelling  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
eventually  in  February  in  1888  he  moved  to  Denver,  Col.  In  1879  he  took  the 
first  “Aquarium  Car”  to  California.  After  his  departure  the  house  remained 
closed  until  February  of  1891  when  it  was  bought  by  Stephen  Salisbury  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  probably  Worcester’s  most  prominent  citizen  as  was  his 
father  before  him  and  a  cousin  of  Richard  Hubbard.  The  following  March 
Mr.  Salisbury  deeded  the  property  to  Miss  Helen  Clapp,  Miss  Helen  Hubbard 
and  Joshua  Hubbard.  However  soon  thereafter  Miss  Clapp  bought  out  Joshua 
Hubbard  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Clapp  came  to  CH.  to  make  a  home  for  the 
children.  She  added  the  rear  section  as  a  combined  laundry  and  servant’s 
quarters  which  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  wood-shed.  Upon  Miss  Helen 
Clapp’s  demise  it  left  Miss  Hubbard  sole  heir  and  when  the  latter  passed 
away  in  the  winter  of  1946  the  place  was  shortly  thereafter  purchased  from 
her  heirs  by  the  South  Parish  Unitarian  Church,  of  which  Miss  Hubbard  had 
been  a  faithful  attendant  and  subscriber  all  of  her  life.  The  church  immedi¬ 
ately  remodelled  it  into  three  apartments,  reserving  the  front  apartment  for 
the  minister  thereby  making  a  fitting  “Memorial”  to  a  prominent  CH.  family. 

*  On  the  north-west  corner  of  Main  and  Stevens  Streets  stood  a  house 
popularly  known  as  the  “Evans  House”  built  by  Dr.  Wm.  Page,  father  of 
Gov.  Page  of  Vermont,  sometime  between  1776-78.  Dr.  Page  and  his  wife 
kept  house  for  Simeon  Olcott  from  1774  until  the  latter  married  in  1778  when 
they  moved  into  their  own  house,  the  ell  of  which  the  doctor  used  for  his 
office.  The  house  was  sufficiently  large  to  take  paying  guests  and  in  this 
so-called  “Hotel”  from  July  16th  to  18th  of  1781  met  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  representing  43  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  For  details  of  these  meetings 
see  OH  145.  The  delegates  from  Charlestown  were  Col.  Samuel  Hunt  and 
Capt.  Samuel  Wetherbee.  Dr.  Page  continued  to  reside  here  until  he  moved  to 
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Bellows  Falls  in  1798-99  where  he  built  the  canal  and  where  one  can  find 
a  bronze  tablet  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge  going  from  the  Falls  to 
Walpole  with  dates,  etc.  Hon.  John  C.  Chamberlain  was  the  next  owner, 
occupying  it  until  1822  during  which  time  his  daughter,  Mary,  opened  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  Mrs.  George  Olcott  being  one  of  her  pupils.  (OH  305) 
She  also  opened  the  first  Sabbath  School  in  town  in  1819.  The  next  owners 
were  Vryling  Lovell,  Fred  Sumner  and  Henry  Hubbard  jointly  and  in  1829 
they  sold  to  Mrs.  Susan  Gilchrist,  who  sold  her  place  in  S.  C.  which  had 
formerly  been  the  so-called  “Hunt  Farm,”  to  Roswell  W.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Gilchrist  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  using  Dr.  Page’s  office  for 
the  school-room.  She  added  the  north  wing  as  a  summer-parlor  with  a  chamber 
over  it  and  moved  the  front  entrance,  which  had  formerly  been  on  Stevens 
Street,  to  Main  Street.  About  1858  the  place  was  sold  to  Wm.  Lawrence  who 
never  occupied  it,  he  sold  to  George  P.  Bowen  and  in  1869  Miss  Mary  C. 
Pratt  took  the  house  over  for  her  Private  School  which  she  continued  to 
operate  until  1871.  Next  owner  was  Horace  W.  Thompson  who  in  1875-76 
sold  to  Peter  Evans  whose  wife,  Theodosia,  ran  it  as  a  very  popular  boarding¬ 
house.  Mrs.  Evans  built  in  behind  the  north  wing  making  a  solid  square  of 
the  house  and  added  a  Mansard  roof  with  attic  making  a  three  story  struc¬ 
ture.  It  was  in  this  attic  that  the  fire  started  on  the  morning  of  March  6,  1891 
destroying  the  house  completely.  In  April  following  George  Olcott  bought  the 
lot  upon  which  the  house  stood  for  $600,  the  barn  and  one  acre  of  land  was 
purchased  by  H.  B.  Wing  for  $120.  The  barn  burned  in  1900.  Mr.  Olcott 
offered  the  lot  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  new  Silsby  Library  but  it  was  not 
accepted.  It  was  later  bought  by  Mrs.  Joshua  Clapp  eventually  falling  to 
Miss  Helen  Hubbard  who  sold  to  the  present  owner,  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  1926. 

#40  On  the  site  of  this  house  stood  a  little  brown  cottage,  so  described 
by  Col.  Samuel  Webber,  in  which  Capt.  Jonathan  Holton  lived  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  When  he  died  in  1821  he  left  the  use  of  it  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Nancy,  during  her  life  after  which  it  went  to  two  of  his  sons,  George  and 
Augustus,  and  the  following  year  George  relinquished  his  rights  to  Augustus, 
making  the  latter  sole  heir.  Mrs.  Holton  died  in  1840  and  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  the  place  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Bosworth  and  in  1829  by 
Joseph  Heaton  and  I  presume  by  others  up  until  the  place  was  acquired  by 
David  Holton  who  in  1843  deeded  it  to  his  son,  David  Jr.  The  nucleus  of  the 
present  house  was  built  soon  thereafter.  Patrick  Ahern,  Thomas’  father, 
helped  dig  the  ditch  which  brought  spring  water  to  the  new  house,  therefore 
this  house  has  the  distinction  of  having  had  but  one  family  in  possession.  Now 
owned  and  occupied  by  A.  H.  Sayce  and  family,  Mrs.  Sayce  having  been  born 
Dorothy  E.  Holton. 
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#41  Brick  house  built  by  Vryling  Lovell  in  1825  of  brick  made  in  the 
yard  at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street.  Mr.  Lovell  came  to  town  as  a  teacher 
in  1803,  married  Laura  Hubbard,  daughter  of  John  Hubbard,  gave  up  teach¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  mercantile  business  at  which  he  continued  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  began  business  in  a  store  at  the  lower  end  of  Main 
Street,  later  moving  to  a  store  north  of  Darrah  Tavern  which  was  burned  in 
the  great  fire  of  1842.  After  his  death  his  son-in-law,  Chief  Justice  Edmund 
L.  Cushing,  occupied  the  house  for  many  years,  it  later  becoming  the  property 
of  Mr.  Cushing’s  daughters,  Mrs.  Livingston  Stone  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cushing 
Gibson  and  still  later  it  fell  to  their  respective  children,  Edmund  Stone,  Alec 
Gibson  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  Mason.  In  1926  they  sold  the  estate 
to  Miss  Ida  Bracher  and  A.  H.  Sayce  jointly  who  soon  thereafter  resold  to 
Wm.  Hare  who  occupied  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Present  owner  Mrs. 
Frank  Hatch  bought  it  in  1952  and  converted  it  into  three  apartments. 

#42  Judge  Cushing’s  Law  Office  stood  just  north  of  the  brick  house  near 
the  side-walk  with  a  drive-way  between  it  and  the  house.  The  Judge  bought 
the  small  building  and  moved  it  to  the  site  in  1840,  remodelling  it  to  accom¬ 
modate  his  profession  for  at  that  time  CH.  was  the  most  important  center 
of  law  outside  of  Boston  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  When  the  Cushing  estate 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Hare,  Miss  Bracher  retained  the  office  and  the  land  upon 
which  it  stood,  selling  the  building  to  J.  W.  Davidson  who  used  the  lumber 
to  build  a  house  on  Park  Street  (now  the  home  of  Arthur  Thibeault),  inci¬ 
dentally  selling  three  of  the  doors  to  Mrs.  Frank  Piper  who  incorporated  them 
in  her  house  in  S.  C.  (now  the  home  of  Walter  Palmer).  Miss  Bracher’s  drive¬ 
way  traverses  the  site  upon  which  the  office  stood.  Judge  Cushing’s  portrait 
now  hangs  in  the  Court  Chamber  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  placed  there  by  courtesy 
of  his  grand-children. 

#43  This  house  could  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  town  as  existing  evidences 
would  tend  to  prove  but  it  has  had  so  many  transfers  of  ownership  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  ferret  them  all  out.  In  1847  Moses  and  John  Wheeler  sold  same 
to  Nancy  Toll  who  was  still  occupying  it  in  1860.  Soon  thereafter  it  was  sold 
to  Samuel  Prouty  and  in  1881  the  place  was  sold  at  auction  for  $800  to  Henry 
and  Miss  Jane  Darrah  who  resold  to  Ezra  Franklin,  the  latter  selling  to 
Roswell  Robertson  in  1895  who  bought  it  for  his  adopted  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dexter  Whitcomb,  who  occupied  it  for  several  years  selling  to  Fred  Huntley 
in  1918  and  he  to  Mr.  Sherman  whose  wife  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Miss  Ida  Bracher,  in  1925. 

#44  On  the  site  of  this  house  there  was  a  small  story  and  a  half  cottage 
built  in  1795  by  Timothy  West  for  his  daughter,  Alice,  who  that  year  married 
Samuel  Carlysle,  later  owned  by  Samuel  Goodwin  and  in  1860  by  Mrs. 
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Roswell  Willard.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Langley  was  the  next  owner,  she  added  a 
dining-room  on  the  north  side.  It  burned  during  her  occupancy  in  1879  and 
the  present  house  was  built  in  1881  for  the  three  Miss  Hunts,  sisters,  Carrie, 
Helen  and  Louisa.  Present  owner  and  occupant,  Richard  H.  Perry,  bought 
it  in  1927. 

#45  The  ell  of  this  house  is  no  doubt  very  old  although  on  Page  280  OH 
it  states  that  the  house  on  the  site  was  torn  down  and  present  house  built  by 
Isaac  Silsby  and  that  it  was  just  outside  the  Fort  Grounds.  In  1798  Jonathan 
Arms  bought  the  property  of  Jonathan  Hubbard,  prior  to  that  it  could  have 
been  the  home  of  Micah  Fuller  who  came  to  #4  to  set  up  the  trade  of  black¬ 
smith  for  the  settlement  (OH  70  &  356)  prior  to  1755.  In  1805  Mr.  Arms 
sold  to  Thomas  Bellows  evidently  taking  it  back,  for  in  1829  he  again  sold 
same  to  Charles  A.  Delano,  the  latter  selling  to  Jonathan  H.  Morris  who  in 
turn  sold  to  Isaac  Silsby  in  1833  and  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1947, 
his  grand-daughter,  Miss  Anne  West,  occupying  it  all  of  her  life.  Bought  by 
the  present  owner  and  occupant,  E.  Peckham  Barber,  in  1947  of  Mr.  Silsby’s 
great-grand-daughter,  Mrs.  B.  Marsh  Whelden  (nee  Priscilla  West). 

#46  Owned  and  occupied  by  Roy  F.  Sessions  who  bought  it  in  1943.  It 
was  originally  the  property  of  Dr.  David  Taylor  who  settled  in  #4  in  1761 
and  his  home  could  have  been  the  ell  of  the  present  house,  it  is  very  old.  Dr. 
Taylor’s  son,  David,  conveyed  the  property  to  Abel  Walker  who  in  1824 
conveyed  5  acres  with  dwelling  house,  barn  and  other  buildings  thereon,  to 
Wm.  Briggs  and  the  latter  in  1829  sold  the  same  to  James  Watts.  In  1835  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Brooks  Kimball  who  added  the  front  part  of  the 
house.  It  remained  in  the  latter’s  family  until  1904  when  it  was  bought  by 
J.  W.  Davidson,  however  the  Kimball  family  still  owns  a  triangle  of  land 
between  this  house  and  the  next  one  north. 

#47  On  the  lot  in  front  of  the  present  Dr.  Paul  Willard  house  near  the 
side-walk  stood  the  stone  blacksmith-shop  of  Brooks  Kimball  which  he  built 
having  bought  the  property  upon  which  it  stood  in  1835  of  Samuel  MacCrae. 
Mr.  Kimball  died  in  1883  and  in  1887  Wm.  Labaree  bought  three  acres  of 
land  upon  which  the  blacksmith-shop  stood,  demolished  the  shop  and  built 
the  present  house.  While  excavating  for  the  cellar  stockading  timbers  were 
found.  George  I.  Putnam  fell  heir  to  the  property  and  occupied  it  for  several 
years,  selling  to  Wm.  Miller  in  1923,  the  latter  sold  to  Mr.  Boudreau  in  1946 
who  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant  in  1948. 

#48  is  on  lot  #47  which  was  granted  to  Seth  Walker  who  came  to 
#4  as  early  as  1750,  his  son,  Abel,  being  a  man  of  many  accomplishments. 
In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  farm  he  could  make  ploughs,  chairs,  sap- 
troughs,  canoes  and  almost  everything  else  which  was  demanded  by  the  cir- 
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cumstances  or  necessities  of  those  early  times.  (OH  582)  However  in  1760  he 
left  his  varied  kind  of  life  and  became  an  innkeeper  probably  in  the  house  in 
which  his  father’s  family  had  lived.  The  inn  stood  approximately  where  the 
stone  marker  now  is  and  it  was  moved  back  of  the  farm  buildings  to  give 
space  for  the  stone  cottage  built  in  1834  by  Mary  Walker,  grand-daughter  of 
Abel.  Her  brother,  Samuel,  was  a  selectman  in  1857-58  and  Representative  in 
1859  and  lived  in  the  cottage  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  then  bought  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  T.  Smith  who  rented  it  for  many  years,  selling  to  Edward  Miler  in 
1923  and  in  1944  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Orborne  W. 
Stevens. 

#49  (See  Chap,  on  Churches) 

*  (Approximate  site  of  Plumb  Tavern  and  later  Lawrence  and  Hubbard 
block.  See  Chap,  on  Taverns  and  Bus.) 

#50  (See  Chap,  on  Library) 

*  (Site  of  Green  Store  and  Cunha  block,  see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  (Approximately  back  of  the  Soldier’s  Monument  stood  the  brick  store 
of  H.  H.  Sylvester,  see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  (On  the  site  of  the  City  Service  Station  stood  the  Eagle  Hotel,  see 
Chap,  on  Taverns  and  Bus.) 

#52  Episcopal  Rectory  was  built  by  Oliver  Hall  who  in  1776  bought  of 
Bulkley  Olcott  lot  #51  which  had  been  given  to  the  latter  as  a  condition  of 
his  settling  in  the  ministry.  When  Mr.  Hall  died  he  left  an  estimated  $300,000, 
in  fact  more  wealth  than  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  After  his  son,  Horace,  died  the  place  was  bought  by  Richardson 
Robertson  whose  daughter  had  a  private  school  there  and  at  times  they 
accommodated  the  over-flow  from  the  “Eagle  Hotel.”  The  Episcopal  Church 
bought  it  from  Mr.  Robertson’s  estate  in  1906. 

#53  (Site  of  Mr.  Hall’s  store,  see  Chap,  on  Bus.  and  Churches) 

#54  Built  by  Horace  Hall,  son  of  Oliver,  probably  soon  after  his  father’s 
death  which  occurred  in  1822.  He  had  been  left  a  large  fortune  for  those  days 
and  although  he  was  well  educated,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  aside  from 
having  helped  his  father  he  had  otherwise  led  the  leisurely  life  of  a  gentleman 
of  means  and  consequently  had  little  business  acumen.  He  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  James  Reed  of  Boston,  he  supplying  the  capital  while  Mr.  Reed  had 
charge  of  the  business.  By  1841  he  had  lost  everything  and  what  is  more  his 
partner  had  walked  off  with  the  lady  whom  he  had  intended  to  make  his  bride 
and  for  whom  he  had  built  this  very  fine  house  and  completely  furnished  it. 
The  windows  were  boarded  up  for  several  years  and  in  1840  he  sold  the  place 
to  Consul  Jarvis  (Consul  of  Spain)  who  lived  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  the 
latter  buying  it  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  DeForest 
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Richards,  the  first  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church.  They  occupied  it 
until  1851  during  which  time  he  demolished  the  old  Bellows  house,  which 
stood  on  Sumner’s  Lane  just  north  of  this  house,  straightened  the  Lane  which 
had  previously  made  a  round  turn  and  set  out  the  elms  which  for  several 
years  have  graced  the  property  on  the  north  side.  Robert  Morrison  owned  the 
place  in  1860  and  J.  G.  Briggs  followed  him  and  I  presume  because  of  the 
latter’s  long  tenure,  it  is  known  to  this  day  among  the  older  inhabitants  as 
the  Briggs  house.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  had  started  as  a  cabinet-maker  with  his 
brother,  Charles,  changed  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  building  a 
large  factory  directly  back  of  his  house  near  the  railroad  track  in  1870.  He 
bought  the  old  Court  House  and  moved  it  to  its  present  site,  Briggs  Lane, 
now  the  home  of  Loren  Smith  and  converted  it  into  a  tenement  for  his 
employees.  Mr.  Briggs,  like  most  people  of  those  days,  kept  horses,  cows, 
hens  and  pigs  and  it  has  been  related  that  one  day  he  announced  to  Mrs. 
Briggs  that  the  old  sow  had  presented  them  with  one  more  pig  than  she 
could  support  and  he  would  have  to  dispose  of  the  runt  whereupon  Mrs. 
Briggs  replied  that  she  would  care  for  the  little  thing  herself.  She  brought  it 
up  on  a  bottle  and  when  sufficiently  large  had  a  harness  and  leash  made  for 
it  and  led  it  about  as  one  would  a  dog.  One  day  as  she  was  passing  the 
“Eagle  Hotel”  a  summer  guest  remarked  to  Miss  Abbie  Spooner  in  a  very 
disgusted  manner,  “For  goodness  sake  who  is  that  woman  with  a  pig  on  a 
leash”  and  Miss  Spooner  replied,  “That  is  Mrs.  Briggs,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  respected  ladies  in  town.”  In  1890  their  large  barn,  carriage-house  and 
outbuildings  burned  and  the  following  spring  he  brought  the  barn  which 
he  owned  from  the  meadows  and  put  it  on  the  site  of  the  one  consumed  by  fire, 
adding  a  cupola  as  had  been  on  the  previous  one.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Briggs  in  1906,  Mr.  Briggs  having  gone  before,  the  place  became  the  property 
of  the  Dexter  family  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mrs.  Dexter  having  been  a  West 
and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Briggs.  The  Dexters  spent  their  summers  here  until  1910 
selling  the  property  to  F.  E.  Alford  who  added  the  south  porch,  installed  a 
furnace  and  converted  the  south-west  room  into  a  kitchen.  In  1936  it  was 
purchased  by  Oscar  Gast  who  sold  in  1953  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Sawyer. 

Between  the  last  mentioned  house  and  Sumner’s  Lane  there  was  a  goose 
pond,  in  fact  Main  Street  in  front  of  this  property  was  a  corduroy  road  be¬ 
cause  the  drainage  from  the  elevations  on  both  sides  settled  there. 

*  Between  the  last  mentioned  house  and  River  Street,  formerly  Sumner’s 
Lane,  there  had  been  the  Bellows  house,  which  Mr.  Richards  demolished  and 
a  house  on  Main  Street  which  must  have  been  built  between  1851-60  as  it 
appears  on  the  1860  map  as  belonging  to  Robert  Morrison.  It  was  later  the 
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home  of  Enoch  Hammond  West,  father  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  was  probably 
demolished  after  Mr.  West’s  demise  as  it  does  not  appear  on  the  1892  map. 

#55  On  the  site  of  this  house  stood  the  home  of  Benjamin  Cloyes,  a 
baker,  who  lived  in  CH.  in  the  late  1700s  dying  here  in  1817.  The  brick 
house  was  built  in  1823  by  Judge  F.  A.  Sumner.  (OH  576)  The  brick  came 
from  abroad  as  ballast  in  a  ship  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  main  house  are 
four  bricks  thick  while  those  of  the  ell  are  but  two.  Mr.  Sumner  died  in  1834 
and  the  place  was  bought  by  James  Tewksbury,  joiner  and  carpenter,  the 
latter  selling  to  Jonathan  Baker  around  1840.  Mr.  Baker’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  T.  Smith,  inherited  the  place  and  in  1901  she  installed  the  third  bath¬ 
room,  Erastus  Marble  laying  floor  of  native  wood.  She  left  the  property  to 
Norwich  University,  Norman  Crowey  buying  it  from  them  in  1939.  The  latter 
demolished  the  sheds  which  connected  the  house  with  the  stables  and  other 
out  buildings  and  made  an  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ell  and  sold 
to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  B.  W.  Pease,  in  1950. 

#56  Built  by  Stephen  Hassam  who  bought  the  property  in  1800  of  John 
Powers  for  $200.  The  structure  of  the  house  has  changed  very  little  from  the 
original,  it  has  its  wide  floor  boards,  hand  carved  mouldings,  fire-places  and 
the  brick  oven  still  there  although  boarded  up.  However  the  original  front 
door,  a  double  door  the  upper  sections  of  which  are  of  leaded  glass,  is  no 
longer  there.  During  the  days  of  hoop  skirts  Mrs.  Hassam  complained  that 
she  could  not  get  through  the  door  without  opening  both  panels  therefore  Mr. 
Hassam,  who  was  at  that  time  building  an  addition  to  the  so-called  “Stevens 
House”  incorporated  it  there  and  built  a  new  solid  door,  the  present  one,  for 
this  house.  Israel  Abbott  was  the  next  owner  and  his  son,  Harvey,  still  occu¬ 
pied  it  in  1862,  soon  after  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Watson  who  sold  to 
Mrs.  Granville  Harris  in  1866.  Mrs.  Harris  operated  it  as  a  boarding-house 
for  summer  guests  and  her  daughter,  Lizzie  Burk  Clarke,  knowing  the  history 
of  the  door,  hoop  skirts  being  outmoded,  tried  to  buy  it  back  without  success. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  “Stevens  House”  with  contents  was  put  up  at 
public  auction  and  the  door  was  bought  by  Ingles  Lynch  only  to  be  placed 
in  storage.  When  Mr.  Gregory  built  his  new  house  on  West  Street  he  bought 
the  door  and  it  now  makes  a  very  decorative  front  entrance  to  his  home.  Mr. 
Hassam’s  barn  was  just  north  of  the  house  and  he  being  a  very  free  thinker 
for  those  days  used  to  bring  out  his  old  yellow  barouche  onto  the  side-walk 
Sunday  mornings  and  wash  it  while  the  Methodists  were  going  to  church. 
He  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  and  had  an  odometer  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction  on  the  hub  of  one  wheel  which  counted  the  miles  he  drove  each 
time  he  used  it.  (See  #3)  Mrs.  Ruth  Clarke  Scofield  who  is  the  grand- 
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daughter  of  Mrs.  Granville  Harris  owns  and  occupies  the  house  which  has 
been  in  her  family  for  over  eighty  years. 

#57  This  building  stands  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  barn  which  was 
incorporated  as  part  of  this  building.  The  property  was  bought  in  1908  by 
Lyman  Eaton  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Robertson  who  built  this  building,  later 
selling  to  the  Grange  which  had  its  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor  with 
apartments  on  the  first.  Now  owned  by  the  Masons  who  bought  it  in  1937. 

*  ( Site  of  Methodist  Meeting  House,  see  Chap,  on  Churches) 

#58  Brick  house  was  built  by  Elijah  Simonds  about  1807.  (OH  549) 
Col.  Webber  claimed  that  Roswell  Willard  built  it,  he  could  have  built  it  for 
Mr.  Simonds,  the  latter  having  bought  lot  #57  except  the  small  corner  where 
Hassam’s  barn  stood,  of  Ephraim  Carpenter  in  1807.  In  1812  he  sold  the 
property  to  the  children  of  Timothy  Tufts  Jr.,  Submit,  Jonas  and  Joshua,  all 
minors,  for  $670.20  and  in  1822  Jonas  Tufts  sold  to  Isaac  Wetherbee  who  had 
married  (Mitty)  Tufts.  About  1866  Joshua  Bowker  bought  the  property  and 
in  1898  Mrs.  Bowker  sold  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Way  for  $1500.  Mrs.  Way’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fred  Huntley,  operated  a  boarding-house  there.  Present  owner  and 
occupant,  Dana  Olden,  bought  the  place  in  1943. 

#59  Built  by  Samuel  Farrington,  cabinet  maker,  about  1825.  He  went 
into  the  mercantile  business  with  Dean  Conant  during  the  last  years  that 
he  remained  in  CH.,  he  left  in  1830  (OH  345),  probably  bought  by 
Samuel  Hubbard  who  still  owned  it  in  1860.  Harvey  Baldwin  bought  it  in 
1877  and  in  1908  it  was  purchased  by  Arthur  Streeter.  It  is  now  owmed  and 
occupied  by  Ira  R.  Moore  who  bought  it  in  1940  after  having  lived  there 
several  years  prior. 

#60  Double  house  built  by  Walter  Osgood  in  1907  as  an  investment  and 
has  had  various  owners  since  his  death.  Now  owned  by  Clifford  Blodgett  who 
bought  it  in  1950.  In  1860  there  was  a  house  on  the  property  owned  by 
H.  L.  Hunt. 

#61  Built  by  Ebenezer  Fletcher  for  his  wood-working  shop  about  1808. 
He  also  worked  at  John  Willard’s  saw  mill  in  Brook  Hollow.  (OH  354)  He 
bought  the  property  of  Ephraim  Carpenter  and  sold  to  Thomas  Trow  who 
also  used  it  as  a  wheelwright  shop.  Bought  in  1843  by  Wm.  Briggs  who 
converted  it  into  a  dwelling  with  shed  attached,  Joseph  Burt  occupying  it. 
It  originally  stood  farther  north  and  in  1848  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 
In  1860  it  belonged  to  J.  Baker,  in  1892  to  H.  J.  Hunt  estate  and  in  1902  to 
Walter  Osgood.  Now  owned  by  Edward  E.  King  who  bought  it  in  1944  of 
Louise  Hunt. 

#62  Built  by  Ebenezer  Fletcher  about  1808  and  occupied  by  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Trow  and  in  1860  by  J.  Adams,  in  1881  by  W.  S. 
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Ellis  for  in  that  year  the  barn  belonging  burned  and  the  place  was  sold  to 
George  Blodgett.  In  1892  it  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  T.  Smith  who 
soon  thereafter  sold  to  James  B.  Forsyth  the  latter  selling  in  1901  to  Miss 
Ann  Osgood  for  $1300.  Since  then  it  has  changed  hands  several  times,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Arthur  LaForge  who  bought  it  in  1953. 

*  Cottage  owned  and  occupied  by  E.  Norman  LaRock  who  bought  it  in 
1947.  It  was  built  by  Mrs.  Stickney  for  a  bakery-shop  and  stood  on  the 
corner  of  her  lot,  now  belonging  to  Francis  Mayette,  moved  to  its  present 
site  and  used  as  a  tea-room  by  Winnifred  Parks. 

SULLIVAN  STREET  —  NORTH  SIDE 
County  road  laid  out  in  1794 

#63  The  old  house  which  originally  belonged  to  Dr.  Hastings  who  was 
in  town  prior  to  1753  and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  early  settlers.  The  property  remained  in  the  family 
until  1909,  successive  members  of  the  family  coming  each  year  to  cast  their 
vote,  when  Gilbert  Richardson  bought  of  Olive  Hastings  Kimball  ten  acres 
of  land  with  a  two  tenement  house,  large  barn  and  a  cottage  contained  thereon 
(Carl  Brown  cottage).  The  house  now  occupying  the  site  was  built  by 
Robert  Durgan  in  1921  and  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Herbert  C.  Thomas,  in  1950.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  Mrs.  Durgan’s  sister. 

#64  Two  family  house  built  by  Gilbert  Richardson  in  1911,  bought  by 
the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Vernon  Sherwood,  in  1925  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Sleeper. 

*  Built  by  Charles  Phillips  in  1910,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Pletzner,  in  1934. 

#65  Built  by  E.  W.  Dudley  in  1910  and  sold  to  Harry  Scofield  in  1911. 
Mr.  Scofield’s  parents  occupied  the  place  and  built  a  barn.  Successive  owners 
were  Jack  Johnson,  Vernon  Sherwood,  who  demolished  the  barn  and  sold  the 
house  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Walter  E.  Arnold,  in  1934. 

#66  Built  by  George  Nourse  in  1910,  sold  to  Charles  Bailey  in  1918  who 
raised  the  roof  of  the  ell.  Present  owner  and  occupant,  Herbert  Streeter, 
bought  it  in  1940. 

#67  Built  by  Wm.  Holden  in  1900,  the  foundation  stone  came  from  the 
old  tannery  on  Stevens  Street.  Mrs.  Herbert  Streeter,  A.  H.  Streeter’s  mother, 
bought  it  in  1907  and  sold  to  Mrs.  Rena  Cobb  who  in  1919  sold  to  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Arthur  H.  Streeter.  In  1946  Mr.  Streeter  built 
a  large  building  back  of  the  house  for  storage  for  his  plumbing  business  and 
in  1949  his  son-in-law,  Cleo  Chapman,  built  a  large  poultry  house. 
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#68  Built  by  Oliver  Hastings  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1793,  it  was  the 
first  house  built  on  the  street.  It  was  still  Hastings  property  in  1860.  Bought 
in  1887  by  Wm.  Holden.  In  1892  owned  by  E.  T.  Holden  who  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  Farr.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Roy  Ken¬ 
dall,  in  1924  of  George  and  Charles  Miller  who  bought  it  of  the  Farr  estate. 

#69  Built  by  Stephen  Spooner  in  1898  and  occupied  by  his  son,  Charles, 
and  still  later  by  his  grandson.  Sold  to  G.  A.  Webster  in  1946  from  the 
Spooner  estate,  he  immediately  resold  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gratia  Way,  in  1947, 
the  latter  still  owning  and  occupying  it. 

#70  Originally  the  home  of  Dr.  Abram  Downer  who  came  to  CH.  in 
1770,  bought  a  small  house  located  near  the  river,  probably  at  Lower  Land¬ 
ing,  moved  it  to  this  site  and  occupied  it  until  1808.  Aside  from  his  practice 
of  medicine  he  introduced  fruit  tree  grafting  to  this  region,  going  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  on  horseback  for  the  scions  and  bringing  them  back  in  his  saddle-bags. 
(OH  328)  When  he  left  town  the  place  was  bought  by  Bob  Butterfield,  in 
1860  Mrs.  Duncan  (nee  Hastings)  owned  it  and  in  1870  Charles  Ensworth 
who  lived  there  for  many  years.  Up  until  this  time  it  was  a  weather  beaten 
Cape  Cod  house  surrounded  by  lilacs.  Mr.  Stanley  who  owned  it  around  1925 
raised  the  roof  and  sold  to  Albert  B.  Gerrard  the  latter  selling  to  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  Alexander  MacCormack,  in  1946. 

#71  Built  by  Wesley  D.  Putnam  about  1863,  sold  to  Perkins  of  Clare¬ 
mont  in  1890,  bought  by  Paul  Cummings  in  1892,  later  owned  by  Henry 
Lawrence  who  sold  to  Laxson  in  1915.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Walter  Piletz,  in  1943. 

#72  Owned  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  1890s  who  sold  to  Charles  Holden 
in  1896,  Mrs.  Warren  Adams  bought  it  in  1899  then  came  Everett  and  Mary 
Holden  who  sold  to  Mr.  Stearns  who  lived  there  but  a  short  time  selling  to 
Algene  A.  Fisk  in  1921,  the  latter’s  widow  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  George  E.  Moulton  in  1946. 

#73  Built  by  Jehiel  Harlow  in  1835  and  still  owned  by  him  in  1860  after 
which  it  changed  hands  many  times.  Bought  by  H.  J.  Emery  in  1952  and 
converted  into  a  combination  house  and  gas  station. 

#74  On  the  site  of  this  house  there  was  a  four  and  a  half  story  frame 
building,  CH.  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.)  built  in  1871  and  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1878  leaving  a  tall  chimney  standing  for  many  years.  Edward 
Osgood  built  house  #74  in  1905  and  occupied  it  until  he  sold  to  the  present 
owner,  George  Nourse,  in  1918. 

*  (See  Chap,  on  Businesses) 

#75  This  house  is  very  old.  The  property  was  granted  to  Lieut.  Moses 
Willard  and  the  successive  owners  were  Adonijah  Taylor,  John  Barrell,  a 
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miller,  in  1773  Abel  Walker,  Joseph  King  in  1777  with  all  the  fences,  build¬ 
ings  and  privileges  thereon,  Elihu  Dickinson  to  John  Hubbard  in  1795  with 
dwelling  house,  a  joiner’s  shop,  the  place  where  Mr.  Dickinson  then  lived, 
Abel  Walker  to  James  Hunt  in  1804,  F.  A.  Sumner  in  1807,  Jacob  Adams  in 
1822  and  Dr.  Samuel  Webber  in  1824.  Dr.  Webber  almost  immediately 
swapped  the  front  of  the  lot  for  the  apple  orchard  back  of  the  house  and 
from  which  his  son  picked  a  dozen  barrels  of  apples  one  year.  He  used  the 
joiner’s  shop  for  his  office  which,  after  his  death,  his  daughter,  Eliza  A.,  con¬ 
verted  into  the  first  public  library  in  town.  His  grand-daughter,  Anna  Louise, 
used  to  tell  the  story  of  how  he  answered  a  summons  to  the  door  one  evening 
after  he  had  retired  and  learned  that  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  lived  across  the 
river  from  the  lower  landing,  wanted  the  Doctor  to  go  to  his  wife  who  was 
about  to  have  a  baby.  The  Doctor  immediately  dressed  and  started  on  his 
way  expecting  to  overtake  Mr.  Fairbanks.  He  walked  all  the  way  to  the 
river’s  edge  and  no  sign  of  the  man  and  no  boat,  for  in  those  days  there  was 
a  cable  extending  from  the  lower  landing  to  the  opposite  bank  by  which  one 
propelled  himself  across.  The  Doctor,  thoroughly  annoyed,  but  realizing  the 
anxiety  of  the  young  man,  swam  across,  delivered  Mrs.  Fairbanks  of  her 
child  then  went  into  the  kitchen  where  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  pacing  the  floor 
and  told  him  what  he  thought  of  him.  Needless  to  say  the  Doctor  did  not 
have  to  swim  back.  Dr.  Webber’s  barn  burned  when  the  shoe  factory  went 
in  1878  but  the  property  remained  in  the  family  until  1915.  In  1919  it  was 
bought  by  Dr.  Coolidge  who  added  the  piazza.  The  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Mrs.  Frank  Daniels,  bought  it  in  1926  after  having  lived  there  for 
about  a  year.  She  then  commercialized  it,  converting  the  office  into  a  cottage 
and  taking  roomers  and  over  night  guests. 

EAST  STREET  —  EAST  SIDE 
Laid  out  in  1794 

#76  Built  by  Thomas  Geer  who  came  to  CH.  in  1780.  He  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  and  had  his  first  shop  on  Main  Street  (see  #19)  as  the  latter  was  in 
existence  in  the  1830s,  when  Col.  Webber  was  a  boy.  This  new  shop  #76  was 
probably  built  in  the  1840s.  His  son,  Noah,  carried  on  the  shoe  business  for 
fifty-seven  years.  (OH  358  and  359)  The  next  owner  was  C.  L.  Blood  who 
used  the  shop  for  his  blacksmithing  after  which  it  was  for  a  time  a  factory 
for  a  rheumatic  cure.  In  1896  Gilbert  Richardson  bought  the  property  and 
in  1902  he  converted  it  into  a  dwelling,  it  still  belongs  to  his  heirs. 

#77  Original  house  on  this  site  also  built  by  Thomas  Geer  and  occupied 
by  him.  In  1797  he  bought  of  Abel  Walker  the  plot  of  ground  on  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  Main  and  River  Streets  and  the  following  year  sold  same  to 
Oliver  Hall,  trader,  for  $333  with  buildings  thereon  and  on  which  he  then 
lived,  therefore  #77  could  have  been  built  at  that  time.  C.  L.  Blood  bought 
the  house  when  he  bought  the  shop  and  in  1891  gave  a  dance  to  dedicate  the 
new  ell.  In  1896  the  house  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  the  following  year  Mr. 
Richardson  built  the  present  house  on  the  site,  Stephen  Spooner  builder. 
This  too  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  heirs. 

#78  Built  Dec.  1894  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Blood  and  now  occupied  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Ward. 

#79  Built  probably  by  Amos  Parker  prior  to  1860,  bought  by  Erastus 
Marble  who  in  1883  purchased  the  small  cottage  on  Main  Street  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  two  Miss  Wetherbees  (see  #18)  and  added  it  to  #79. 
Mr.  Marble  died  in  1913  leaving  the  property  in  care  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Stickney, 
Vet.  and  his  wife  with  the  understanding  that  they  take  care  of  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Marble,  as  long  as  she  lived  at  which  time  they  automatically  became 
the  owners.  The  house  therefore  has  not  been  sold  for  over  eighty  years, 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Roy  Gowing,  being  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Stickney 
and  in  possession  twenty-one  years. 

#80  Built  probably  by  I.  Buckman  around  1800,  his  daughter,  Sally, 
married  Noah  Phelps  Geer  in  1814.  Around  1840  he  sold  to  G.  W.  Frost  who 
still  owned  it  in  1860.  Since  then  it  has  had  a  succession  of  owners  and  occu¬ 
pants,  Buxton,  John  Cooley  who  in  1894  bought  a  barn  of  Eustace  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  moved  it  to  his  home  on  East  Street,  later  sold  to  James  Randall 
in  1897  and  there  was  also  George  Hill.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Arthur 
Waters  who  bought  it  in  1952. 

*  Small  cottage  built  by  Harry  Bean  in  1951,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Hugh  Edgar  who  bought  it  that  same  year. 

*  In  the  north-west  corner  of  what  is  now  the  cemetery  stood  the  home 
of  Josiah  Boutell,  painter,  who  married  Milly  Buckman.  He  probably  built 
the  house  around  1800,  Mrs.  Boutell  was  still  occupying  it  in  1860.  He  used 
to  test  his  colors  by  reaching  out  of  the  windows  until  his  house  looked  like 
Joseph’s  coat  from  the  street. 

#81  Old  Hearse  House 

#82  The  home  of  Mrs.  Parmerton  in  1860,  John  Cooley  in  1861  and 
G.  W.  Milliken  in  1892  of  whom  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Sabin  Fisk,  bought 
it  in  1912. 

#83  (See  Chap,  on  Schools  and  Odd  Fellows  Hall) 

#84  On  the  site  of  the  Primary  School  stood  the  Daniel  Hart  house 
which  burned  in  1879.  The  people  of  CH.  took  up  a  subscription,  bought  a 
small  cottage  owned  by  Samuel  Grinnell  and  moved  it  to  the  site  of  the  burned 
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house  for  Mr.  Hart.  In  1897  Samuel  Foss  bought  the  house  and  built  a 
blacksmith-shop  on  the  site.  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.  and  Schools.) 

#85  Built  by  Joseph  Darrah  in  1803  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  two 
rooms  only  it  being  what  is  now  the  ell.  Mr.  Darrah  had  told  his  fiancee  that 
as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  snow  to  make  good  sleighing  from  Chelmsford 
to  Charlestown  he  would  go  and  fetch  her.  As  no  snow  came  his  impatience 
became  such  that  he  declared  that  he  would  give  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  snow 
enough  to  go  after  his  intended  bride.  It  finally  came  in  February  enabling 
him  to  fulfill  his  promise  (OH  322)  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  neighbors 
called  they,  the  Darrahs,  had  to  bring  out  the  butter  firkin  for  them  to  sit 
upon,  their  household  furnishings  being  only  sufficient  for  their  own  needs. 
The  Darrahs  prospered,  he  being  the  proprietor  of  the  Darrah  Tavern.  In 
1860  it  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  in  1892  that  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  Parker 
who  in  1901  sold  to  Fred  Perry.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hutchins,  in  1907,  her  garage  was  the  hearse  house  formerly 
belonging  to  Hiram  Ellenwood  which  Mr.  Hutchins  bought  and  moved  to  its 
present  site  with  two  yokes  of  oxen. 

#86  Probably  built  by  Albert  Bowman  around  1800  and  sold  to  Geo.  W. 
Milliken  in  1831.  Mrs.  Milliken  died  in  1912  and  the  place  became  the 
property  of  her  son  Nelson  D.  Whitney,  he  died  in  1925  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
in  1932  and  the  place  was  sold  by  her  son,  Herbert,  to  the  present  owner 
and  occupant,  F.  H.  Koon. 

#87  The  home  of  J.  W.  Taylor  in  1860  who  could  have  built  it  around 
that  time,  it  was  he  who  built  the  seven  houses  on  Taylor  Hill.  Successive 
owners  were  Benjamin  Whipple,  Pliny  Frost,  Olney,  S.  E.  Noyes  and  in  1897 
James  White  who  bought  it  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Hamlin.  Present 
owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Place,  bought  it  in  1937. 

#88  Col.  Webber  describes  this  as  a  large  house  owned  by  Henry  White 
around  1832.  Jennison  Hubbard  bought  it  in  1844  (date  in  cellar  1848  which 
may  be  the  date  when  Mr.  Hubbard  built  on  the  front  section).  It  was 
bought  by  Mrs.  Roundy  of  Springfield,  Vt.  in  1883,  in  1886  she  married 
Theron  B.  Newman,  carpenter  and  builder.  He  added  piazzas  to  “Fairview” 
and  sold  in  1891  to  Henry  Parker  who  raised  the  roof  of  the  ell  that  same 
year  and  built  a  barn.  He  died  in  1914  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  White, 
came  in  possession  it  eventually  going  to  her  children.  Bought  by  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  Frederick  Reese,  in  1946. 

*  Ranch  type  house  built  by  John  Lyon  in  1950  for  H.  A.  Holden  who 
still  owns  and  occupies  it. 

#89  Known  as  the  Old  Academy  which  was  opened  as  such  in  May  of 
1780  by  Dr.  Samuel  Crosby  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  In  1793  John 
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Willard  deeded  to  the  “Trustees  of  CH.  Academy”  the  land  upon  which  the 
building  stands.  It  has  a  domed  ceiling  on  the  second  floor  leading  one  to 
believe  the  assembly  room  was  there.  It  is  related  that  the  Masons  held  their 
meetings  there  leaving  tell-tale  evidences  which  the  children  found  mornings 
after.  Property  sold  in  1825  to  Daniel  Taylor  and  still  owned  by  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  1860.  She  was  followed  by  Aaron  Spencer  and  from  then  on  it  changed 
hands  numerous  times.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Malcolm 
Dyar,  in  1949  who  uses  it  as  a  summer  home. 

*  On  the  lot  between  the  Academy  and  the  next  house  south  stood  the 
carpenter-shop  of  Gardner  Flagg  who  was  in  town  as  early  as  1831. 

#90  Gardner  Flagg  owned  and  occupied  this  house  through  1860  and  he 
was  followed  by  Isaac  Tripp  the  latter  selling  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Smith  in  1909. 
It  remained  in  the  family  until  1942  when  it  was  bought  at  auction  by 
Charles  Smith,  no  relation,  who  occupied  it  until  1952  selling  to  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  C.  B.  Spalding.  The  property  of  both  this  place  and 
the  Academy  is  very  interesting  historically,  on  Pg.  74  OH  is  the  account  of 
Moses  Willard  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians  while  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  in  his  fence,  June  18,  1756.  The  attack 
was  made  behind  the  barn  of  his  son,  Capt.  John  Willard,  near  the  Academy. 
At  the  same  time  his  son,  Moses,  was  wounded  in  the  hip  with  a  spear  which 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  wound  till  after  his  retreat  into  the  Fort. 
Therefore  there  were  buildings  on  these  two  lots  in  the  middle  1700s. 

#91  Owned  and  occupied  by  Guy  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Smith’s  son.  His 
father  built  it  for  a  paint-shop  in  the  early  1900s. 

#92  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  there  was  a  cider  mill  in 
the  early  1800s,  in  fact  it  could  have  been  the  nucleus  of  this  house.  Hiram 
Smith,  blacksmith,  owned  and  occupied  it  in  1860.  In  1911  it  was  bought 
by  Albert  Buswell  whose  family  still  owns  and  occupies  it. 

#93  Built  by  Sherman  Paris  in  1889  for  his  gardener’s  house.  It  changed 
hands  many  times  until  it  was  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Mrs.  John  Lyon,  in  1944. 

*  Built  by  Charles  Snow  in  1939  who  still  owns  and  occupies  it. 

#94  Mr.  Snow’s  barn  was  originally  a  small  Dutch  Colonial  type  of 
house  built  by  Simeon  Alvord  probably  as  early  as  1767.  It  was  a  replica  of 
the  one  built  by  his  brother,  Stephen,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Main  and  High  Streets.  Both  had  exceptionally  fine  panelling  and 
sheathed  beams  throughout  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Alvord  sold  to  John  Hubbard 
in  1776  for  200  pounds  “house  lot  #14  with  mansion-house,  tan-house  and 
works  thereon”.  From  then  on  it  changed  hands  many  times,  in  the  early 
1800s  it  was  owned  by  Mansfield  then  Capt.  Green.  (Anna  the  daughter  of 
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Francis  Green  married  Dr.  Samuel  Webber).  In  1892  Mrs.  S.  H.  Newman 
bought  “Rockwood  Cottage”  on  Maple  Street,  then  came  Thomas  Davis  who 
sold  to  Mrs.  Newall  of  Acworth,  next  Patrick  Davis  who  in  1906  sold  to 
Thomas  Davis  Jr.,  in  1907  bought  by  Wilfred  Hunt  and  described  as  “long 
known  as  the  Spaulding-Cary  place”.  In  1908  Miss  A.  L.  Webber  leased  it 
and  then  for  several  years  it  remained  vacant,  bought  in  1937  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Saltmarsh,  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Webber  who  sold  to  the  present 
owner  in  1939. 

#95  Built  by  Wm.  Henry  Gilson  in  1906  for  his  garage.  Bought  by  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Preston  Shaw,  in  1948  who  converted  it 
into  a  dwelling. 

#96  (See  Chap,  on  Schools) 

#97  Tradition  tells  us  that  this  house  originally  stood  between  #116  and 
#118,  was  moved  to  this  site  in  1888  probably  by  Frank  Wood  and  bought  by 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Davis  who  in  1891  sold  to  Lewis  Rumrill.  Patrick  Davis  bought 
it  in  1897  then  came  Herbert  Livingston  who  was  followed  by  Chester 
Erskine.  The  present  owner  and  occupant,  Stanley  Burbeck,  bought  it  in  1946 
of  Mr.  Erskine’s  daughter. 

#98  Built  by  Stephen  Spooner  in  1854  and  has  remained  in  the  family 
to  this  day. 

#99  Built  prior  to  1860  and  probably  by  A.  D.  Hull.  Present  owner  and 
occupant,  Mrs.  Frances  Bailey,  bought  it  in  1950. 

#100  Built  by  C.  C.  Chadborn  soon  after  1843.  Mr.  Chadborn  was  noted 
for  his  eccentricities  and  his  expression  of  non-belief  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  remembered  as  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  tender,  able  nurse  who  never 
refused  his  presence  no  matter  how  contagious  or  loathsome  the  disease.  The 
wide  overhanging  eaves  were  the  result  of  a  spite  against  his  wife  who 
finally  left  him.  The  house  was  bought  by  Louis  Comstock,  present  owner 
and  occupant,  in  1917. 

#101  Built  by  Harry  Easter  about  1851,  bought  by  Albert  H.  Saunder- 
son  in  1900  whose  daughter,  Nellie  F.,  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Clarence  Bailey,  in  1944. 

#102  Built  by  Henry  F.  Evans,  brother  of  Mrs.  Easter,  prior  to  1860. 
He  married  Mary  Sophia  Baldwin  and  later  the  property  became  that  of 
Mrs.  Ida  Baldwin  Whitney,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Evans,  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Baldwin,  lived  with  her  and  later  her  sister,  Mrs.  Millia  Baldwin 
Bradford.  The  place  was  bought  by  Wm.  Stickney  in  1921  who  sold  to 
Charles  Kinson  in  1924.  Present  owner  and  occupant,  Merton  Bascom, 
bought  it  in  1928.  Mrs.  Bascom  is  a  cousin  once  removed  of  both  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Mrs.  Bradford. 
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#103  Built  by  Stephen  Spooner  for  Wm.  Sparrow  after  1860,  in  1892  it 
was  the  home  of  J.  W.  Tuttle  whose  son,  Willard,  lived  there  for  many  years. 
Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  W.  R.  Maranville,  in  1929. 

*  Slightly  to  the  north  of  the  last  mentioned  house  stood  the  Gun  House 
of  the  16th  Regiment  in  1860. 

CUMMINGS  AVENUE 
Laid  out  in  1907 

#104  Built  by  Charles  Cummings  in  1906  when  he  was  but  18  years  old. 
Frank  Adams  sawed  the  lumber  for  him  at  Bowen’s  mill.  Bought  by  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Lawrence  Burney,  in  1938. 

#105  Built  by  Orson  Cummings,  Charles’  father,  in  1907.  He  had  bought 
the  land  now  occupied  by  #104-105-106  at  auction  from  his  father,  Paul 
Cummings’  estate  in  1901  for  $75.  Now  owned  by  Carroll  E.  Chafee  of 
Springfield,  Vt. 

*  Greenhouse  (see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  Built  by  Stephen  Spooner  for  his  carpenter-shop  in  the  late  1800s,  used 
for  a  while  by  Dr.  Thayer,  dentist  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Spooner,  for  a  print¬ 
ing-shop  where  the  “Chronicle”  was  printed  and  published  in  1904.  It  was 
later  damaged  by  fire  and  Charles  Spooner,  Stephen’s  son,  about  1921  con¬ 
verted  it  into  apartments.  Bought  by  George  A.  Webster  from  the  Spooner 
estate  in  1946. 

#106  Built  by  Orson  Cummings  in  1910  and  occupied  by  him  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  John  Davis, 
in  1949. 


SUMMER  STREET 
Widened  in  1843 

#107  Approximately  on  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall  stood  the  home 
of  Peter  Labaree  (OH  465)  an  early  settler  who  was  in  town  prior  to  1753, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  with  the  Johnson  family  and  taken  to  Canada 
in  1754.  There  was  also  from  1792  to  1805  a  shop  for  making  cards  for 
carding  wool  owned  by  West  Bonney  who  employed  a  large  number  of  females 
as  every  part  of  the  cards  at  that  time  had  to  be  made  by  hand.  This  shop 
apparently  stood  just  back  of  what  is  now  the  Red  &  White  Store  and  there 
was  Simeon  Cooley’s  hat  shop  which  stood  on  land  now  occupied  by  the 
present  Town  Hall.  In  1802  the  town  voted  to  build  a  commodious  building 
on  the  site  just  south  of  Cooley’s  hat  shop  which  would  contain  a  large  hall, 
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the  jail  (cell-room  built  by  county)  and  would  serve  as  the  Court  House.  We 
then  belonged  to  Cheshire  County  and  all  courts  of  the  County  sat  here  but 
when  we  became  part  of  Sullivan  County  in  1827,  the  court  was  moved  to 
Newport.  In  1872  the  old  building  was  bought  by  J.  G.  Briggs  &  Co.,  moved 
to  its  present  site  (Loren  Smith  house,  Briggs  Lane)  and  converted 
into  tenements  for  their  employees.  The  present  Town  Hall  was  then  built 
but  as  part  of  it  occupies  land  upon  which  the  Cooley  store  stood  a  provision 
in  the  deed  was  made  whereby  the  town  guaranteed  to  furnish  space  in  the 
new  building  at  a  specified  rental  per  year  for  Cooley’s  Store  which  continued 
as  such  until  1907,  said  space  is  now  the  Selectmen’s  Office.  Thomas  Slavin 
laid  hard  wood  floor  in  upper  hall  in  1902. 

#108  Built  probably  by  F.  A.  Sumner  just  prior  to  1837  as  in  that  year 
he  sold  the  property  to  Simeon  O.  Cooley  with  buildings  thereon  and  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  latter’s  family  until  1912.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Harland 
Taylor  who  bought  it  in  1929. 

#109  Built  by  Mrs.  Ida  Cooley  Gray  in  1912  on  land  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Simeon  Cooley  estate.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Maud  E.  Prouty, 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Gray,  who  fell  heir  in  1926. 

#110  Built  probably  in  the  1830s  by  Benjamin  West,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Parker  in  1860,  next  Marshall  Howard,  Hiram  Green  leased  of  the  latter  in 
1886  and  bought  by  Abel  Holden  in  1887  and  remained  in  the  family  until 
1925.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Vernon  Hause,  in  1941. 

#111  Owned  by  Kimball  in  1860  who  could  have  built  it,  later  owned  by 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  1883  and  still  later  by  Miss  Lucretia  Evans  for  many  years. 
Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Ira  Bingham,  in  1945. 

#112  Probably  built  by  Abraham  Hull  around  1848  and  remained  in  his 
family  until  1903  when  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Young  and  resold  three 
months  later  to  Mrs.  Isabelle  Roberts.  Next  came  Daniel  Stearns  who  used 
the  slate  from  the  roof  of  the  old  stone  mill  at  Devils  Gulley  for  this  house. 
Present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Richardson,  bought  it  in  1941. 

#113  Probably  built  by  Joseph  Burt  around  1850,  bought  by  Eustace 
Chamberlain  in  1889  and  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Donald  Woods, 
in  1941. 

#114  Mrs.  John  Fisk  who  owns  and  occupies  this  house  says  that  she 
was  told  that  the  house  was  moved  from  a  site  on  Main  Street  and  probably 
by  Dea.  Joseph  Smart  who  came  to  town  in  1827.  It  was  still  in  Mrs.  Smart’s 
possession  in  1889  then  bought  by  E.  S.  Moore  and  in  1893  by  James 
Forsyth,  Mrs.  Fisk’s  father,  and  has  remained  in  the  family  to  this  day. 

#115  Built  by  Oren  Smith,  merchant,  in  1870s,  sold  to  Mrs.  Hilliard, 
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grandmother  of  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Clarence  Slavin,  in  1886, 
who  bought  it  for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Slavin. 

#116  Probably  built  by  Oren  Smith  in  1870s,  bought  by  Harry  Bates  in 
1897  and  when  Mrs.  Bates  died  it  became  the  property  of  her  two  brothers, 
Aaron  S.  and  J.  Lyman  Putnam  who  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Walter  G.  Smith,  in  1950. 

*  Between  the  last  mentioned  house  and  the  next  one  west  there  was  a 
cottage  and  barn  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  owned  by  Abraham  Hull  and  occupied 
by  James  Carmody,  bought  by  Frank  Wood  in  1888.  It  was  moved  to  East 
Street  and  could  be  #97. 

#117  Small  cottage  on  rear  of  the  lot  built  by  Fikes  for  Raymond  Wood, 
son  of  Frank  Wood,  for  a  wood-working  shop  where  he  made  picture-frames 
etc.  It  was  converted  into  a  dwelling  by  Walter,  his  brother,  and  in  which  the 
latter  lived  until  1943  when  he  sold  to  the  present  owner,  Hesslar  Gates. 

#118  Built  by  Herbert  B.  Viall  who  came  to  CH.  in  1868  and  operated 
the  livery  stable,  now  Bascom’s  garage.  He  sold  to  Frank  Wood  in  1888.  The 
latter  installed  a  bath-room  in  1890  in  which  he  incorporated  a  stained  glass 
window  taken  from  the  Olcott  house.  He  also  built  a  new  barn  in  1896. 
Property  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Hesslar  Gates,  in  1920. 

#119  A  house  stood  on  the  site  of  this  one  which  was  probably  built  by 
G.  Bradford  sometime  prior  to  1860.  It  was  bought  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Young  in 
1895  of  Mrs.  Annie  Burbank,  in  1904  the  buildings  were  burned  to  the 
ground  as  a  result  of  Ralph  Young,  the  Doctor’s  son,  and  the  two  Fisk  boys 
playing  with  matches  in  the  shed  which  was  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  Doctor  rebuilt  immediately,  Thomas  Slavin  builder,  and  during 
the  process  he  with  his  family  lived  in  the  tower  of  the  Mansion  House, 
moving  into  their  new  home  in  August  of  1905.  The  Doctor  passed  away  in 
1953. 

#120  Double  house  built  by  Josiah  White  around  1880  and  when  he 
died  in  1887  it  was  bought  by  S.  Paris.  In  1889  it  was  sold  at  public  auction 
for  just  under  $1,000.  When  Mrs.  L.  E.  Comstock  heard  the  news  she  imme¬ 
diately  sent  her  husband  to  the  purchaser  to  offer  him  $25  more  than  he  had 
paid.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  Louis,  her  son,  owns  it  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Comstock  added  the  two  ells  and  in  1912  bought  a  shed  which  then  stood 
on  the  property  just  east,  using  the  lumber  to  build  a  cottage  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  main  house,  Orson  Cummings  builder. 
There  was  also  a  shed  back  of  the  main  house  which  was  moved  to  its  present 
site,  now  Louis  Comstock’s  printing-shop,  Cummings  Avenue. 

#121  (See  Chap,  on  Banks) 
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SCHOOL  STREET 

Laid  out  in  1802 — widened  in  1852  and  again  in  1859  including  Taylor  Hill. 

(Park  Street  and  Taylor  Hill  part  of  CH.  Turnpike) 

*  Built  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Frank  Wright,  in  1920. 

#122  Built  by  James  A.  Hunt  in  1903,  the  barn  belonged  to  the  Mansion 
House  property  and  was  included  in  the  sale  of  the  land.  Mr.  Hunt  sold  to 
Dexter  Whitcomb  in  1918  who  in  turn  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Fred  Perry,  in  1920. 

#123  Built  by  Josiah  Cobb  in  1867  and  sold  at  auction  to  James  Lyons 
in  1887.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Walter  Willard,  in  1913 
of  the  Buswell  family,  Mrs.  Buswell  having  been  a  Lyons. 

#124  Probably  built  by  George  Willard,  grandson  of  Moses.  About  1848 
he  sold  to  Charles  Coarser  and  in  1860  it  was  owned  by  J.  Porter.  Bought  by 
Dr.  Nathaniel  C.  Brooks  who  came  to  CH.  in  1879.  The  latter  enlarged  the 
house  in  1897  and  the  property  is  still  owned  by  the  family. 

#125  Built  prior  to  1872,  occupied  by  J.  S.  Adams  in  1890,  owned  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Bowen  in  1892  who  was  followed  by  Allen  Reed,  carpenter,  next 
came  Dr.  Toye  who  bought  it  in  1908  and  built  the  garage  in  1911.  It  has 
since  had  several  owners  and  occupants,  present  one  A.  S.  Fisher  bought  it  in 
1953. 

#126  Built  by  Solomon  P.  Osgood  who  deeded  same  to  Charles  T.  Hull 
in  1866.  Successive  owners  Joseph  Colburn  in  1867,  Rhoda  Hull  1870,  Mary 
L.  Walker  1887,  Frank  Hamlin  (Trustee)  1901,  Wm.  Ames  1903,  Frank 
Wood,  Alice  Emerson,  A.  E.  Batchelder,  Hubert  T.  Law  1929  and  F.  H. 
Sherwin,  present  owner  and  occupant,  in  1930.  Mrs.  Sherwin  found  an  old 
account-book  in  the  attic  belonging  to  Spafford’s  Mill  (Hall’s  Mill),  earliest 
date  in  same  1859.  Dea.  Cephas  Walker,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  house, 
also  owned  the  mill. 

#127  Built  by  Solomon  P.  Osgood  prior  to  1860  and  owned  in  1892  by 
Stephen  Jones  since  which  time  it  has  never  been  out  of  the  family’s 
possession. 

#128  Probably  built  by  John  Slade  who  came  to  CH.  in  1850.  After  his 
death  his  wife  married  Aaron  Dean  Damon.  She  died  in  1909  having  lived  in 
the  house  sixty  years.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Percy 
Robinson,  in  1931. 

#129  Probably  built  by  G.  Bennett  sometime  prior  to  1860.  In  1886  it 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Webb  of  B.  F.  from  Dinsmore  and  in  1903  Mrs.  Arnold 
of  Westminster  purchased  same.  After  her  demise  it  became  the  property  of 
her  niece,  Miss  Harriett  Albee  who  sold  to  Frank  Brock  in  1922,  bought  by 
the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Carl  Buswell,  in  1938. 
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#130  On  the  site  of  this  house  stood  the  home  of  J.  A.  Spooner,  car¬ 
penter,  father  of  Stephen.  He  built  it  prior  to  1860  and  in  1892  it  was  owned 
by  G.  Brown,  burned  completely  in  1922.  The  house  now  occupying  the  site 
was  built  by  J.  W.  Davidson  in  1926  of  lumber  salvaged  from  the  Cushing 
Law  Office.  It  has  had  several  owners  and  occupants  among  whom  were 
Young  and  Parmenter,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Arthur  Thibeault  who 
bdlight  it  in  1949. 

#131  This  house  was  originally  the  carriage  shed  belonging  to  the 
property  next  west.  When  Sabin  Fisk  acquired  same  in  1900  he  converted  it 
first  into  an  ice-house  and  in  1913  into  a  dwelling.  It  was  badly  damaged  by 
the  fire  of  1922  but  immediately  remodelled  and  still  owned  by  Sabin  Fisk. 

#132  Built  by  Samuel  Laselle  Fletcher  about  1856  who  occupied  it  but 
a  short  time  selling  to  John  M.  Crosby  in  1857.  He  sold  to  D.  S.  Hamlin  and 
in  1883  it  was  bought  by  Dexter  Bradford  who  added  the  front  section  and 
in  1900  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Sabin  Fisk,  for  $1909.  Mr. 
Fisk’s  barn  also  went  in  the  fire,  he  immediately  rebuilt. 

ARBOR  WAY 

Laid  out  in  1949 

*  Built  by  Theodore  Frizzell  in  1950  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Frank  Ripley,  in  1952. 

*  Apartment  house  and  two  small  cottages  also  built  by  Theodore  Friz¬ 
zell  in  1949-50  and  still  owned  by  him. 

ELM  STREET 

Laid  out  in  1859  by  Brooks  Kimball,  he  also  set  out  the  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  There  was  a  gate  at  the  entrance  from  Main  Street  as 
there  was  at  several  of  the  streets  to  keep  live  stock  from  damaging  property 
and  crops. 

#134  Probably  built  by  F.  W.  Hildreth  just  prior  to  1860.  It  was  built 
with  a  flat  roof  dishing  in  the  middle  from  which  a  large  pipe  carried  the 
rain  water  to  a  cistern  in  the  cellar  but  when  cold  weather  came  it  soon  froze 
and  the  water  damaged  the  walls  to  such  an  extent  that  they  put  on  the 
sloping  roof.  Property  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cary  in  1892  and  later  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Charles  Walker  for  many  years.  Now  the  property  of  Charles  Smith 
who  bought  it  in  1954. 

*  Directly  east  of  the  last  mentioned  house  there  was  a  large  barn  used 
principally  for  hay  storage  by  Brooks  Kimball  and  George  Dickinson,  owners 
of  the  fields  adjoining.  It  was  cut  in  two,  one  half  being  used  to  build  the  house 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  street  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Allen  Wood 
while  the  remaining  half  was  sold  to  John  Cooley  by  Eustace  Chamberlain 
and  moved  to  East  Street,  now  the  property  of  Arthur  Waters. 

#135  Also  a  large  barn  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  previously 
mentioned  and  by  Mr.  Fletcher  for  his  stable.  Later  it  was  bought  by  John  T. 
Hatch  and  used  as  a  livery  stable,  bought  by  Nils  Walnum  who  sold  to  J. 
&  E.  Chamberlain  in  1887. 

#136  A  privately  owned  spring-house  which  formerly  supplied  several 
families,  now  a  stream  flows  only  to  Orborne  Stevens’  barn. 

#137  Probably  built  by  Fred  Cooley  in  the  1860s  and  bought  by  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Thomas  Davis,  from  the  Cooley  estate  in  1902. 

#138  Built  by  S.  L.  Fletcher  in  1857.  Mr.  Kimball  who  previously  owned 
the  property  told  Mr.  Fletcher  that  he  contemplated  laying  out  a  street 
through  his  land  and  that  he  would  like  to  sell  him  a  house  lot.  Mr.  Fletcher 
chose  this  site  it  being  the  highest  land,  all  surrounding  acres  being  flooded 
each  spring  thaw.  It  remained  in  the  family  until  1931  when  it  was  bought 
by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  John  Davis,  of  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Fletcher. 

#139  Built  by  George  Stoughton  in  1908  for  his  funeral  parlor.  Bought 
in  1919  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Robert  Chester,  who  in  1930 
raised  the  roof  and  finished  off  two  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor. 

#140  Built  probably  by  Josiah  Cobb  around  1870  and  owned  by  Loren 
Royce,  merchant,  who  came  to  CH.  in  1867.  Bought  in  1881  by  Daniel 
Stoughton,  railway  station  agent  for  twenty-one  years,  of  Joseph  Dinsmoor. 
Dexter  Whitcomb  bought  the  place  in  1920  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Fred  Huntley,  in  1928.  The  large  barn  directly  back  of  the  house 
burned  in  1931  and  the  present  smaller  one  was  built  on  its  site. 

*  Built  by  John  Lyon  in  1948  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Ralph  D.  Hogancamp,  the  same  year. 

*  Built  by  John  Lyon  in  1947,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  F.  D.  Auger,  in  1951-52. 

#141  Built  by  Edward  Thompson  sometime  after  1860.  It  was  leased 
to  Rev.  D.  T.  Howard,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  then  to  Frank 
Hamlin  in  1890  the  latter  buying  it  in  1891.  Bought  by  the  present  owner 
and  occupant,  Cecil  Fisk,  nephew  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  in  1940.  Known  as  Elm 

Cottage”. 

#142  As  has  been  stated  this  house  was  built  of  lumber  from  a  barn 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  after  1860.  The  successive  owners 
were  Zachery  Taylor,  railroad-man,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Rockwood  in  1892,  then  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Newman  who  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Allen 
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Wood,  in  1898.  The  stained  glass  window  in  the  entrance  hall  was  taken 
from  the  Olcott  house  when  Mr.  Wood  was  doing  some  re-decorating  there. 

GREEN  STREET  —  OLCOTT  LANE 
Laid  out  in  1807 

#143  “Locust  Knoll”  built  by  Wm.  Henry  Gilson  in  1906  the  land  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  to  him  by  his  cousin,  Miss  Edna  Gilson.  In  1926  Mr.  Gilson 
sold  the  property  to  Prof.  Mitchell,  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Wm.  Clark,  with  her 
family  occupied  it.  The  house  and  a  small  amount  of  the  land  was  bought  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Piper  in  1947  and  she  built  a  garage  on  East  Street  for  her 
personal  use.  Still  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Piper. 

*  Built  by  Donald  Woods  in  1953-54  for  his  personal  use. 

#144  Originally  spring-house  belonging  to  the  Olcott  estate.  Converted 
into  a  dwelling  by  Copley  Amory  in  1940,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  John  Doolan,  in  1951. 

#145  Originally  stables  belonging  to  the  Olcott  estate,  converted  into 
an  apartment  house  by  Copley  Amory  in  1940  and  bought  by  the  present 
owner,  Charles  Smith,  in  1951. 

HIGH  STREET  — PARIS  AVENUE 
Laid  out  in  1763 

• 

#146  Probably  built  by  Frank  Finnegan  after  1892.  Bought  by  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  James  A.  Perkins,  in  1949. 

#147  Built  by  Elliot  Hubbard  in  1894,  he  bought  the  land  of  Hiram 
Smith  and  paid  $1,000  for  a  spring  for  his  water  supply.  In  1911  he  sold  to 
Frank  Wood  and  Fred  Perry  jointly  and  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Herx  in  1917, 
she  selling  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Joseph  B.  Lyman  Jr.  in  1937. 

#148  Built  by  Wm.  Gibson  who  lived  there  for  many  years,  later  owned 
by  Orman  Muzzey  and  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mark 
Worthley,  in  1935. 

#149  Built  by  Laura  Putnam  in  1912,  Orson  Cummings  builder.  Bought 
by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Alfred  R.  Cameron,  in  1948. 

*  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  last  mentioned  house  stood  the  home  of 
Thomas  Davis,  father  of  the  present  Thomas,  which  burned  in  1893  and  was 
never  rebuilt. 

#150  Catholic  Church  (see  Chap,  on  Churches) 

*  Built  by  B.  W.  Pease  in  1946  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  John  H.  Osgood,  in  1951. 
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TAYLOR  HILL 

Laid  out  in  1802  —  Part  of  CH.  Turnpike 

#151  Originally  a  barn  built  by  Henry  Parker  in  1891.  Bought  by  the 
V.F.W.  in  1947  and  used  by  them  for  their  meeting  place.  Still  owned  by  them. 

*  Just  east  of  the  barn  was  Mr.  Parker’s  hen-house  which  was  bought 
by  Wm.  Strickland,  moved  to  Geer  Hill,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling.  Now 

the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howard. 

*  Built  by  Robert  Burns  in  1953  and  occupied  by  him. 

#152  Owned  by  Mansfield  in  1860,  later  it  was  for  many  years  the  home 
of  Alvin  D.  Howe  then  came  Mrs.  Walter  Green  who  sold  to  Charles  T.  Hull 
in  1910,  the  latter  calling  it  “Red  Gables”.  It  has  since  had  many  owners  and 
occupants,  present  owner  George  Ladoux  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  who  bought  it 
around  1932. 

*  In  1886  Livingston  Stone  built  an  observatory  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
opposite  and  north  of  the  last  mentioned  house  from  which  one  got  an 
excellent  view  of  the  entire  village. 

#153  Built  by  Emma  Hull  in  1912,  George  Dudley  builder.  Now  owned 
by  George  A.  Webster  who  bought  it  in  1946,  occupied  by  Francis  Keen. 

The  next  seven  houses  were  built  by  John  W.  Taylor  hence  the  name  of 
the  street,  and  all  were  originally  similar  in  design.  When  Mr.  Taylor  died  in 
1881  they  were  all  bought  by  H.  B.  Viall  who  gradually  resold. 

#154  Bought  by  A.  P.  Foss  in  1883,  blacksmith,  who  lived  there  for 
many  years.  He  enlarged  the  house  considerably  and  had  his  blacksmith- 
shop  back  of  the  house  for  a  time.  Now  owned  by  Alonzo  R.  and  Nelson  H. 
Morse,  brothers,  in  whose  family  it  has  been  owned  since  1934. 

#155  Bought  by  Pearl  S.  Hutchins  in  1886  who  lived  there  for  many 
years.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Geer  in  the  early  1900s  and  bought  by  the  present 

owner  and  occupant,  Francis  Bashaw,  in  1946. 

#156  Bought  by  W.  W.  Harris  in  1886,  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  Wood  in  1892 
who  sold  to  Wm.  Bowman  in  1893.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Verne 
Bradish  who  bought  it  in  1946. 

#157  Bought  by  Horace  Harlow  in  the  1880s  whose  family  occupied  it 
for  several  years.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Q.  Adams  who  bought 
it  in  1941. 

#158  Owned  by  Mary  Curtin  of  B.  F.  grand-daughter  of  John  Galway 
who  bought  the  house  in  the  1880s  and  with  his  family  occupied  it. 

#159  Owned  for  many  years  by  Wm.  Soper  who  probably  bought  it  in 
the  1880s.  Now  the  property  of  Fordyce  Lape  who  bought  it  in  1942. 

#160  John  W.  Taylor  who  built  this  and  the  last  six  mentioned  houses 
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occupied  this  one  until  1881  when  it  was  bought  at  auction  for  $1375  by  Wm. 
E.  Butterfield.  In  1885  the  latter  raised  the  roof  one  story  and  upon  his  demise 
it  became  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stratton  Walker.  Bought  by  the 
present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  John  L.  Nelson,  in  1927. 

STONE  BRIDGE  ROAD 

*  Built  by  Charles  Kinson  about  1916,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
King  who  bought  it  in  1933. 

*  Built  by  Charles  Kinson  in  1913,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
daughter-in-law,  Eloise  Kinson. 

*  Built  by  Benjamin  Eaton  in  1947,  still  owned  and  occupied  by  him. 

*  Originally  the  Artemas  Wood  place  and  was  probably  built  by  him, 
later  owned  and  occupied  by  Lewis  (Doon)  Blodgett  for  many  years  and 
he  was  followed  by  Ben.  Eaton  who  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Ralph  Davis,  in  1949. 

*  Built  by  Charles  Kinson  in  1918,  Leslie  Fikes  builder,  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Wm.  Johnson  who  bought  it  in  1953. 

Mr.  Kinson  bought  all  of  the  land  upon  which  these  houses  stand  of 
Walter  Osgood. 


BRIGGS  HILL 

Road  to  mill  —  widened  in  1843 

#161  The  only  house  on  this  street  until  after  1913,  built  by  John 
Miller,  father  of  Lizzie  Holman  Briggs  who  occupied  it  most  of  her  life. 
Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Lee  Warren,  in  1928. 

*  Bought  in  1915  by  Jack  Sargent  from  J.  L.  Briggs  who  used  it  as  a 
work  shop,  he  sold  to  Luther  P.  Merrilield  who  used  it  as  a  carpenter’s  shop 
selling  to  Fred  Hutchins  in  1926  the  latter  using  it  as  a  paint  shop,  bought 
from  his  estate  by  Arthur  Trundy  who  converted  it  partially  into  a  dwelling 
and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Allen  Young,  in  1954. 

*  Garage  used  for  town  trucks  was  formerly  a  blacksmith-shop  which 
stood  on  East  Street  where  the  primary  school  now  stands  and  was  moved 
to  this  site  in  1916  by  Daniel  Stearns.  (See  #84) 

*  Built  by  Samuel  Ellison  and  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Charles  Carter,  in  1918  who  built  the  garage  just  under  the  hill. 

*  Built  by  Joseph  Lique  in  1920  having  bought  the  land  of  James 
Briggs.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Clifford  Aiken,  in  1948-49. 

*  Built  by  Charles  Lockwood  who  also  bought  the  town  Lobby,  which 
formerly  stood  near  the  depot,  and  converted  it  into  a  garage  in  1914.  When 
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the  property  was  owned  by  Kratky  he  built  a  large  poultry  storage-house 
around  the  garage  eventually  selling  to  Lawrence  Smith  and  when  the  latter 
sold  to  the  present  owner,  Jesse  Hood  in  1951,  he  (Smith)  moved  the 
building  to  his  new  home  on  Claremont  Road. 

*  Built  originally  by  Charles  Hoyt  as  a  Casino  for  rehearsals  of  his  plays 
about  1888  (see  #26)  bought  by  George  Wright  in  1931,  dismantled  and 
reassembled  on  this  site  and  occupied  by  him  and  his  daughter’s  family,  Mrs. 
Curtis  Hosley. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Wm.  Sylvester  who  built  it  in  1914. 

*  Built  by  Geo.  Bowen,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Stanley  Moshinski 
who  bought  it  in  1944  of  Clifford  Aiken. 

#162  Formerly  a  hearse  house,  now  used  to  store  old  fire  apparatus  and 

a  cannon. 


BRIGGS  LANE  — CHURCH  STREET 
Laid  out  in  1907 

#163  Richardson  Robertson’s  Flour  &  Grain  Store  (see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#164  Originally  the  old  Court  House  which  stood  where  the  present 
Town  Hall  now  stands,  built  in  1802  and  moved  to  this  site  in  1872  by 
Briggs  &  Co.  who  converted  it  into  a  tenement  for  their  employees.  In  1887 
Mr.  Briggs  bought  it  from  the  Company  and  J.  W.  Davidson  bought  it  from 
the  Briggs  estate.  He  was  followed  by  George  Nourse  who  sold  to  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  Loren  Smith,  in  1919. 

#165  Grain  Store  (see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#166  Briggs  Shop  (see  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  Railway  Machine  Shop  (see  Chap,  on  R.R.) 

#167  Freight  House 

#168  Depot  (see  Chap,  on  R.R.) 

DEPOT  STREET 
Laid  out  in  1853 

#169  “Lobby”  (see  Chap,  on  Town  Services) 

#170  (See  Chap,  on  Livery  Stables) 

RAILWAY  STREET 
Laid  out  in  1853 

#171  A  portion  of  this  building  was  originally  a  boot  &  shoe  factory 
organized  in  1854  by  Hanson  &  West  and  no  doubt  built  by  them  (see  Chap. 
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on  Bus.  and  Taverns).  From  1870  until  1904  it  was  a  tenement  house  known 
as  the  “Bee  Hive”  after  the  building  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  #173 
was  moved  to  this  site  and  adjoined  to  what  had  formerly  been  the  shoe-shop, 
bringing  its  name  with  it. 

*  Between  the  last  mentioned  building  and  the  Post  Office  stood  a  house 
known  as  the  Willard  house  owned  in  1860  by  G.  R.  Briggs.  In  1883  it  was 
bought  by  Samuel  Wood  of  Claremont  and  resold  the  same  year  to  H.  B.  Viall. 
It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1893-94  and  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Sylvester  at  the  time,  (see  #174) 

*  On  the  lot  just  back  of  the  Library  there  was  a  paint-shop  in  1860. 
(See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

*  Site  of  the  first  Public  School  (see  Chap,  on  Schools) 

#172  Unitarian  Parish  House  (see  Chap,  on  Churches) 

#173  Approximately  on  the  site  of  this  building  there  was  a  three  and  a 
half  story  frame  building  which  could  have  been  the  tin-shop  on  the  1860 
map.  At  one  time  there  was  a  private  school  there,  in  the  1880s  it  was 
owned  by  Samuel  Corbin,  in  1890  it  was  called  the  Hungarian  Headquarters, 
a  lodging-house  for  men  who  worked  on  the  railroad.  In  1885  Mr.  Corbin 
sold  it  at  auction  for  $485  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  later  moved 
across  the  street  and  added  to  the  former  shoe-shop,  becoming  part  of  the 
so-called  “Bee  Hive”,  a  three  or  four  tenement  house.  #173  originally  stood 
just  south  of  the  Post  Office  with  space  enough  between  for  a  carriage  to  pass 
through.  It  was  moved  to  this  site  in  1893  having  been  previously  a  business 
block,  bought  by  John  Lynch  in  1901  in  which  he  had  a  barber-shop  on  the 
first  floor  and  lived  with  his  family  on  the  second.  It  was  sold  to  the  present 
owner,  Mrs.  Zachee  Brouillet,  in  1946. 

#174  Originally  stood  just  back  of  the  Post  Office  and  was  moved  to 
this  site  in  1893.  Both  this  building  and  the  one  previously  mentioned  could 
have  been  built  shortly  after  the  great  fire  of  1842.  This  one  was  known  as 
the  Willard  house  before  it  was  moved,  bought  by  Joseph  Sylvester  in  1901 
and  in  which  he  lived  for  several  years,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Frederick  Brooks,  in  1946. 

#175  Approximately  on  the  site  of  this  building  stood  the  Gen.  Stark 
Engine  House  in  1860.  #175  was  probably  built  in  the  1880s.  It  was  known 
as  the  Sullivan  property,  later  owned  by  Frank  Wood  who  sold  to  Brason 
in  1898  and  named  the  “Citizen’s  House”.  In  1902  it  became  the  “Exchange 
Hotel”  and  in  1910  was  bought  by  Nicoletta  Belluscio  of  Mrs.  John  Fair- 
brother.  The  owner  stripped  it  to  the  frame,  raised  the  ell  and  added  a  piazza 
and  lived  there  for  many  years.  Now  owned  by  Arthur  B.  Elias  who  bought 
it  in  1949. 
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*  Just  west  of  the  last  mentioned  building  there  was  a  livery  stable  (see 
Chap,  on  Livery  Stables). 

STEVENS  STREET  —  LOWER  LANDING  ROAD 

Main  path  to  the  river  from  the  settlement’s  inception.  Accepted  as  a 
road  in  1763. 

*  On  the  south-west  corner  of  the  present  Sayce  lot  there  was  a  house 
owned  prior  to  1820  by  Wm.  Dinsmore,  he  was  followed  by  Jacob  Amsden 
and  about  1864  by  Samuel  Allison.  Luther  P.  Merrifield,  Mrs.  Helen  Kinson’s 
father,  owned  it  for  twenty-three  years  selling  to  Miss  Helen  Clapp  who 
demolished  it  in  1913. 

*  Directly  opposite  the  last  mentioned  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Stevens  Street  stood  a  house  probably  built  in  the  1800s  as  in  1808  Bulkley 
Olcott  sold  the  property  to  Thomas  Reddington  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
the  latter  in  1815  sold  lots  #6  &  #7  to  a  church  group  for  $1800  divided  into 
34  shares,  for  a  parsonage  for  Dr.  Jaazaniah  Crosby.  It  burned  to  the  ground 
in  1864  (OH  243)  Dr.  Crosby,  his  wife  and  maid  having  to  take  shelter 
with  their  neighbor,  Samuel  Allison.  The  railroad  track  now  traverses  the 
land  upon  which  Dr.  Crosby’s  barn  stood. 

*  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds  (see  Section  on  Sports) 

#176  This  house  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  Mrs.  Simeon  Olcott 
and  her  son,  George,  to  Benjamin  West  (House  #32).  It  does  not  show  on 
the  1860  map  but  as  Col.  Webber  says  that  it  was  there  when  he  was  a  boy 
it  must  have  been  moved  there  shortly  after  1826  and  could  have  been  built 
in  the  middle  1700s  if  not  before  in  fact  it  could  have  been  the  mansion 
mentioned  in  Sylvanus  Hastings’  deed  to  Simeon  Olcott.  Mr.  Ahern  told  me 
that  when  his  father  bought  it  in  1873  a  very  old  man  by  the  name  of  Wheeler 
was  occupying  it  and  that  he,  Mr.  Ahern,  had  always  understood  that  the 
house  had  been  moved  from  the  so-called  Paris  place.  Thomas  Ahern  has 
lived  there  all  of  his  life  having  been  but  a  few  months  old  when  his  father 
bought  it  and  he  has  been  a  source  of  invaluable  information  to  the  writer. 

*  Built  by  Sherman  Paris  in  1884  supposedly  for  his  daughter  who  never 
occupied  it.  It  was  originally  a  two  story  house  which  is  reputed  to  have 
cost  $25,000  to  build.  The  first  occupant  was  Rev.  Walter  Knight,  Unitarian 
Minister,  in  1902  and  from  then  on  it  changed  hands  several  times.  When 
owned  by  Frank  Bushman  it  caught  fire  damaging  the  second  story  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  they  remodelled  they  made  it  as  it  is  today.  Present 
owner  and  occupant,  Ernest  Kinson,  bought  it  in  1940  of  Adolphus  Stevens. 

*  About  where  Mr.  Ahern’s  barn  stands,  south-west  corner  of  Stevens 
and  Meadow  Streets,  stood  an  old  building  which  was  there  when  Thomas 
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Ahern  was  a  boy  and  in  which  Edward  Miler’s  family,  father  and  grandfather, 
then  lived.  On  the  1860  map  it  depicts  site  of  “Old  Indian  Fort”,  nowhere  in 
the  history  is  such  a  structure  mentioned.  However  there  is  a  deed  which  states 
that  a  “smallpox  house”  was  in  that  vicinity  built  by  Dr.  Hastings  and  Enos 
Stevens  and  in  1776  the  latter  sold  to  his  brother,  Samuel,  the  land  upon 
which  the  “smallpox  house”  then  stood. 

*  Where  the  stone  marker  with  the  bronze  tablet  now  stands,  placed 
there  by  the  D.A.R.  in  1931,  stood  the  “Blockhouse”  built  by  Samuel  Stevens 
in  1752  when  he  was  but  17  years  old,  as  a  look-out  post.  It  was  a  stout 
frame  building  covered  with  heavy  planks  of  white  oak  fastened  to  the  frame 
by  large  wooden  pins.  It  was  built  for  strength  to  withstand  the  hardest  kind 
of  battle  however  it  was  never  attacked  as  hostilities  ceased  in  New  England 
in  1760.  Samuel  married  in  1777  and  the  “Blockhouse”  became  his  home. 
It  was  a  two  story  building  with  an  ell,  the  second  story  of  the  main  part 
projecting  out  from  the  first  floor  as  did  all  blockhouses.  In  the  main  part 
there  were  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  small  entry  between  and 
winding  stairs  to  the  second  story  where  there  were  two  chambers.  Later  the 
front  part  was  moved  away  leaving  only  the  ell  standing.  Enos  Stevens, 
Samuel’s  son,  told  of  having  spent  his  childhood  in  the  “Blockhouse”  and 
later  planted  a  button-wood  tree  just  back  of  the  house  to  mark  the  spot,  it 
still  stands.  The  ell  was  taken  down  in  1826,  lumber  stacked  and  in  June  and 
July  of  1831  John  P.  Rounseval  sawed  it  up.  It  was  so  hard  and  so  thoroughly 
seasoned  that  the  saw  left  a  fine  polish  on  the  ends  of  the  sticks.  The  timbers 
were  1  foot  square.  Mr.  Rounseval  was  informed  at  the  time  that  it  had  been 
cut  seventy  years  and  he  found  cutting  it  for  fire  wood  a  hard  job  especially 
in  the  hot  summer  months. 

*  Built  by  John  Ahern  in  1933,  still  owned  and  occupied  by  him. 

*  On  the  elevation  of  land  near  the  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  path  to 
the  water’s  edge  there  was  a  house  owned  by  E.  L.  Cushing  in  1860,  later 
occupied  by  Gilbert  Richardson’s  father  just  before  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  1891  a  “Minie  Ball”  was  taken  from  a  shingle  on  the  roof.  In  the 
early  1900s  A.  T.  Morse  had  a  portable  boat-house  on  the  site  with  a  motor 
launch  moored  on  the  river.  Foundation  of  old  house  was  exposed  by  the 
1927  flood. 

*  In  1884  a  small  steamer  the  “Water  Witch”  owned  by  a  stock  company, 
was  placed  on  the  river  and  carried  passengers  from  Gill’s  Island  to  B.  F. 

*  Opposite  on  the  north  side  of  the  path  leading  to  the  river  and  a  little 
to  the  east  stood  the  home  of  T.  Hayre  in  1860,  later  occupied  by  Major 
Dwinnell’s  family  and  still  later  it  became  the  village  ice-house.  It  was  taken 
down  and  a  new  ice-house  built  on  the  site  which  too  was  finally  demolished. 
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Belle  Miller 

South  on  North  Main  Street  sometime  between  1906  and  1930.  Murray  House 
V#3  at  left. 


North  on  North  Main  Street,  V #60,  V#61,  V#62 


Belle  Miller 
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Corner  Sullivan  and  Main  Streets.  Left  to  right:  Putnam  Store,  Stone  Blacksmith  Shop,  Harriman  House,  Charlestown  Inn. 
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Proctor  House  V#12,  1953. 


Holton  (Sayce)  House  V#40  about  1864,  David  Holton  on  the  porch. 


Evans  House,  South  Main  Street,  about  1884.  Peter  Evans  in  buckboard  driving 
“Charlie,”  Mrs.  Evans  and  summer  boarders  on  the  porch.  Stone  Tannery  west  of 
railroad  and  Merrifield  House  in  background. 


Sayce,  Osgood 

Samuel  Crosby  House,  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Paris  Avenue  (High  Street) 
prior  to  1875. 


Edward  Osgood 


North  on  South  Main  Street,  Judge  Cushing  House  V#41  and  office  V#42  at  left. 


Edward  Osgood 


Brooks  Kimball  Blacksmith  Shop  V#47,  orchard  in  background,  said  by  Dr 
Taylor  to  have  been  on  the  Fort  Ground. 


Charlestown  High  School — 1954. 


East  on  Green  Street  (Olcott  Lane)  prior  to  1892.  Thompson  House  at  left, 
Olcott  House  V#30  at  right. 


*  On  the  site  of  the  present  Highter  house  stood  the  home  of  Enos 
Stevens  built  about  1800.  Shortly  after  Enos  married  in  1811  his  wife’s 
father,  Roswell  Hunt,  bought  the  place  with  forty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
and  presented  it  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  as  their  wedding  gift.  They 
lived  there  until  about  1853  when  it  was  bought  by  Henry  H.  Sylvester  who 
lived  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1880-81  Sherman  Paris  bought 
the  property,  ditched  swampy  portions  for  drainage,  demolished  the  house 
and  built  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Ahern  claims  that  the  house  was  much  finer 
than  the  one  Mr.  Paris  built  for  his  daughter  on  Meadow  Street,  comparable 
in  structure  to  #54  and  beautifully  panelled  throughout.  The  present  house 
was  built  by  Samuel  A.  Richardson  in  1922  using  the  ice-house  as  a  nucleus, 
which  is  on  the  original  cellar  hole  of  the  Stevens  house,  and  added  an  ell 
for  which  he  dug  more  cellar.  Present  owner  and  occupant,  Arthur  H.  Highter, 
bought  the  place  in  1942. 

*  On  the  lot  now  owned  by  George  B.  Bashaw  nearer  Stevens  Street 
there  was  a  stone  tannery  built  in  1834  by  Jacob  Amsden  who  bought  the 
property  in  1828  of  Gustavus  Holton.  This  building,  the  stone  cottage  on 
Main  Street  and  Hall’s  mill  were  all  built  the  same  year  and  Isaac  Silsby 
hauled  the  granite  from  Springfield,  Vt.  In  1860  the  tannery  was  owned  by 
George  P.  Bowen  and  later  in  1900  Wm.  Holden  bought  and  demolished  it 
using  the  stone  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  house  on  Sullivan  Street,  now 
A.  H.  Streeter’s.  The  walls  were  so  well  built  that  he  had  to  blast  the  stone 
out.  The  present  owner  of  the  property  bought  it  in  1946  of  Miss  Hubbard 
and  built  the  house  which  they  now  occupy. 

SOUTHWEST  STREET 
Laid  out  in  1870  (1882) 

*  Built  by  Richard  Riel  in  1948  and  sold  to  Elmer  Gould,  teacher,  in 
1950. 

#177  Main  portion  of  this  house  originally  stood  on  Main  Street  about 
where  the  Catholic  Rectory  now  stands,  the  home  of  Capt.  John  Willard.  It 
was  moved  to  this  site  in  1872  (OH  626)  having  been  bought  by  Ezra 
Franklin  for  $50.  It  remained  on  skids  for  sometime  before  the  cellar  was 
dug  and  the  house  permanently  set.  W.  W.  Arnold  bought  it  in  1881,  built  a 
barn  and  lived  there  for  many  years,  sold  to  Charles  Muzzey  in  1924-25,  the 
latter  sold  to  Zimmerman  of  N.  Y.  who  remained  but  a  short  time  selling  to 
the  present  owner  and  occupant,  A.  J.  Piletz,  in  1926.  The  simulated  columns 
on  either  side  of  the  front  entrance  have  very  interesting  hand  carving.  House 
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probably  built  in  the  middle  1700s  and  originally  stood  just  outside  the  Fort 
Grounds. 

*  Built  by  Albert  Sylvester  in  1950  and  still  occupied  by  him. 

#178  Built  by  James  Lester  in  1907-08  and  occupied  by  him  until  it 
was  bought  by  J.  W.  Davidson  who  deeded  it  to  his  son,  Charles,  about  1938 
and  is  still  owned  by  the  latter’s  widow. 

#179  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#180  Originally  a  store-house  for  fiddle  boxes  built  in  1893  by  G.  S. 
Bond.  Converted  into  a  dwelling  about  1941  after  having  been  used  for  a 
time  as  offices  for  the  woolen  mill.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Irving 
Mandinack  whose  wife’s  father  bought  same  and  presented  it  to  them  as  a 
wedding  present. 

#181  Originally  the  “Bee  Hive  Tavern”.  (See  Chap,  on  Taverns)  After 
Mr.  Walker  ceased  being  a  publican  the  building  was  moved  west  on  the 
property  from  its  original  site  on  Main  Street,  where  the  stone  marker  now 
stands,  later  to  this  site  and  still  owned  by  Samuel  Walker,  Abel’s  grandson, 
in  1860.  Bought  by  T.  Moroney  who  owned  it  in  1892  and  sold  to  W.  R. 
Sheldon,  station  agent,  by  John  S.  Lee  in  1898  and  converted  into  a  two 
family  house.  Mrs.  Jones  bought  it  in  1901,  she  with  her  family  occupying 
one  half  while  the  Scofield  family  occupied  the  other,  bought  by  Mr.  Mayette 
about  1916  of  Amos  Jones,  son  of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  sold  to  W.  H.  Clough  in 
1953,  present  owner  and  occupant.  Seth  Walker,  Abel’s  father,  came  to  CH. 
in  1742  and  this  house  stood  originally  on  his  grant  of  land  lots  #46  and  #47 
therefore  it  could  date  from  that  time.  Col.  Webber  claimed  that  the  chimney 
in  it  was  as  large  as  the  ordinary  city  hall  bedroom. 

*  Built  by  C.  F.  Haywood  in  1931,  he  sold  to  Hesslar  H.  Gates,  the 
latter  selling  to  Chester  Hunter,  present  owner  and  occupant,  in  1953. 

#182  For  many  years  known  as  the  “Light-House”  because  one  of  the 
owners,  James  Finnegan,  always  kept  a  light  burning  on  the  third  floor. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  the  first  boot  and  shoe  shop  in  town  owned  and 
operated  by  Charles  Coarser,  also  that  it  was  moved  to  this  site  from  what 
later  became  the  Hanson  &  West  property,  now  Elms  Hotel.  In  1886  it  was 
bought  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Brooks  then  C.  K.  Labaree  and  in  1892  was  owned  by 
James  Finnegan.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Esther  Wright  since  1938. 

#183  Calendar-shop  built  by  Wm.  Miller  in  1913  approximately  on  the 
site  of  a  house  owned  in  1860  by  J.  Baker,  it  burned  to  the  ground  in  1893 
at  which  time  it  was  owned  by  J.  G.  Briggs  &  Co.  and  occupied  by  Joseph 
Sylvester  and  family. 

*  Between  the  last  mentioned  shop  and  the  R.R.  there  was  a  building 
last  used  by  Nelson-Warner  as  a  store  house,  until  it  burned  in  1938.  In  the 
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1870s  Slack  of  Springfield  had  a  rag  picking  factory  there.  While  the  Boston 
and  Maine  was  building  the  double  track  it  was  used  as  an  engine  house  and 
a  blacksmith  shop  for  R.R.  work.  Frank  Wood  and  later  Adin  Putnam  used 
it  as  a  cattle  shed.  Putnam’s  office  was  for  many  years  in  a  small  building 
north  of  the  large  one,  since  the  fire  moved  farther  south  near  the  cattle  yard. 

DELL  STREET 

There  were  no  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Dell  Street  until  after  1860. 

*  Between  #183  and  #184  there  was  a  very  long  low  building  which  Mr. 
Ahern  says  was  known  as  the  cab-shop  and  when  it  was  demolished  he  helped 
level  off  the  ground.  Joseph  Sylvester’s  family  moved  into  this  building  when 
they  were  burned  out.  In  1892  it  was  in  existence  and  the  property  of  Mrs. 
E.  O’Leary. 

#184  Built  by  Patrick  O’Leary  shortly  after  he  came  to  CH.  in  1860 
and  is  still  owned  by  the  family. 

#185  Probably  built  by  C.  K.  Labaree  who  sold  to  Thomas  Moroney 
in  1882,  the  latter’s  widow  who  married  Sylvester  Judd,  lived  there  for  many 
years.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Leo  Poisson  who  bought  it  in  1949  of 
Melbourne  Cushing  who  had  married  into  the  Moroney  family. 

#186  Built  by  Ellen  Morris  around  1900,  she  was  related  to  Mrs.  Dugan 
and  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  James  Brown,  bought  it  from  the  Dugan 
estate  in  1940. 

*  Built  by  Orborne  Stevens  in  1941  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Cedric  Mullett,  in  1942. 

#187  Originally  a  large  barn  belonging  to  the  Dugan  property,  bought 
by  the  Stevens  Bros.,  Orborne  &  Adolphus,  and  converted  into  a  welding-shop 
in  1940.  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#188  Owned  by  P.  Frawtey  in  1860  and  probably  built  by  him,  bought 
by  Patrick  Morris  in  1885  who  made  extensive  alterations.  It  remained  in 
the  family  until  1948  when  it  was  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Harold  Ward  Jr. 

*  Directly  back  of  the  last  mentioned  house  there  was  a  Casino  built  by 
Sherman  Paris  in  1881,  two  thousand  people  attended  the  dedication.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  ball-room,  banquet-hall  and  kitchen  and  many  gala 
occasions  were  held  there.  Mr.  Paris  also  cut  paths  through  Fairy  Dell,  built 
rustic  bridges  where  necessary  and  rustic  steps  down  the  descent  into  the 
Dell  and  to  the  river’s  edge  where  there  was  a  boat-house  which  housed 
several  canoes.  In  1902  J.  W.  Davidson  bought  the  Casino  for  $100  and  had 
W.  S.  Gibson  move  it  to  its  present  site,  now  the  grain  store. 

#189  Probably  built  by  Henry  Dugan  who  came  to  CH.  in  1847  directly 
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from  Ireland.  It  remained  in  the  family  until  1940  when  it  was  sold  to  J.  H. 
Langdon  who  sold  to  J.  L.  Desroches  in  1946.  The  ell  was  the  original  house, 
main  part  added  later.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Wesley 
Swan,  in  1950. 

#190  Property  of  H.  Hubbard  in  1860  and  occupied  by  G.  H.  Chatter- 
ton,  sold  to  John  Hogan  in  1881  and  bought  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Ahern  in  1896 

and  is  owned  by  the  family  to  this  day. 

#191  Built  probably  by  Alpheus  Kendall  who  came  to  CH.  in  1844, 
bought  by  George  Blodgett  in  1875,  John  Moore  in  1892  and  Hugh  Burns  in 
1895.  Still  owned  and  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  family,  Mrs.  James  R. 
Hearne,  nee  Teresa  Burns. 

In  1860  there  was  a  short  street  running  north  from  Dell  Street  just  west 
of  the  R.R.  tracks  which  terminated  at  the  R.R.  Machine  Shop,  known  as 
Erin  Court,  on  the  west  side  of  which  there  were  four  houses  in  a  row  facing 
the  court. 

*  The  first  house,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  was  owned  by  John  A. 
Webber  in  1860  who  printed  and  published  the  “Sullivan  Mercury”  and  was 
uncle  of  Col.  Samuel  Webber,  the  historian.  It  stood  on  what  is  now  Hough¬ 
ton’s  lawn.  In  the  1880s  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Wright  and 
family,  father  of  George  Wright,  and  in  1892  was  owned  by  Mrs.  N.  Fitz- 
simons,  demolished  in  1898  by  Brason.  Wm.  Sylvester,  who  lived  opposite, 
said  that  these  houses  were  very  small  and  rudely  built. 

#192  The  J.  Lyons  house  in  1860,  in  1892  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  N.  Fitz- 
simons,  bought  by  Brason  in  1898  and  rebuilt  and  was  known  as  the  (Tim) 
Sullivan  house.  It  was  bought  by  J.  O.  Humphrey  in  1904  and  in  1906  he 
added  an  18'  x  40'  ell.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  rather  short  in  stature  with  a  very 
black  moustache  and  long  black  hair  which  he  wore  in  a  pug  on  top  of  his 
head.  He  sold  to  L.  &  C.  Houghton  in  1909  who  still  own  and  occupy  it. 

WEST  STREET 

#193  Built  by  Agnes  Carmody  in  1901  using  an  old  barn  as  the  nucleus, 
James  Briggs  bought  it  from  her  estate.  Now  owned  by  G.  A.  Webster  who 
bought  it  in  1953. 

#194  Now  owned  by  Lawrence  Lankhorst  who  bought  it  in  1952  from 
the  Bertrand  Bates  estate  the  latter  having  lived  there  for  many  years.  In 
1860  the  property  was  owned  by  T.  Hare,  in  1892  by  T.  Galvin,  in  1894  by 
Thomas  Maloney  who  that  year  added  an  extension,  then  came  Kate  Moroney 
after  which  the  house  was  rented  for  several  years  until  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Bates. 

#195  Owned  by  H.  Hubbard  in  1860  of  whom  John  Lynch  could  have 
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bought  shortly  thereafter.  Mr.  Lynch,  sometime  later,  built  a  new  house 
sufficiently  close  to  the  old  one  that  he  was  able  to  pass  the  furniture  from 
one  house  to  the  other  without  stepping  out  of  doors.  He  then  moved  the  old 
cottage  to  its  present  site,  west  side  of  West  Street  #237.  The  new  house  has 
remained  in  the  family  to  this  day  having  had  but  one  family  in  possession, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Melvin  Fontaine,  nee  Margaret  Lynch. 

*  Built  by  Nathan  Gregory  in  1948  on  land  he  purchased  from  the 
Lynch  estate.  The  front  door  is  interesting  as  it  was  made  by  Stephen  Hassam 
for  his  own  house  around  1800,  see  #56,  and  the  panelling  in  the  living-room 
was  the  attic  floor  of  #25. 


RIVER  STREET 

Formerly  Sumner’s  Lane  —  road  to  Coleman  Meadow  —  widened  in 
1859.  There  were  no  houses  on  the  south  side  of  this  street  until  after  1860. 

#196  The  home  of  Charles  H.  Williams  about  1871  and  remained  in  the 
family  until  1944  when  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Melvin  Fontaine,  refurbished 
and  resold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Otis  Johnson. 

#197  Owned  by  Mrs.  James  Morris  in  1892  and  later  occupied  by  the 
Royce  family  for  several  years,  bought  by  Mrs.  Lucia  who  made  extensive 
repairs  and  sold  to  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Verne  Barrett,  in  1925. 

#198  Owned  by  C.  K.  Labaree  prior  to  1886  who  probably  built  it  and 
sold  that  year  to  Wm.  E.  Clark,  who  in  1894  bought  of  Mrs.  Briggs  the 
land  upon  which  the  G.  S.  Bond  factory  had  formerly  stood  and  cleared 
away  the  debris  left  from  the  fire.  Mr.  Clark’s  daughter,  Sarah,  sold  to 
Roberts  of  Springfield,  Vt.  Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Daniel 
Clifford,  in  1937. 

#199  Owned  by  Frank  Cunha  prior  to  1881  in  which  year  he  sold  to 
Wm.  E.  Clark  the  latter  selling  to  Robert  Davis  who  conveyed  it  to  Mary 
Davis,  she  selling  to  Charles  Willard.  The  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Cobb,  bought  it  from  him  in  1923. 

#200  Owned  by  Anson  W.  Chubb  who  came  to  CH.  in  1863,  in  1881 
Mrs.  Chubb  leased  the  house  to  Wm.  E.  Clark,  and  in  1885  S.  P.  Osgood 
bought  it  of  Charles  Barnard  and  in  1891  he  sold  to  J.  L.  Hunt  of  B.  F.  who 
in  turn  sold  to  R.  R.  Robertson  and  in  1940  the  present  owner  and  occupant, 
Everett  Chapman,  bought  it  of  H.  B.  Osgood. 

#201  Built  by  Lewis  Osgood  in  1854.  He  died  in  1864  and  his  son, 
Solomon  P.,  became  the  owner  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1891.  It 
was  then  bought  by  C.  D.  Clough  in  1895  for  $1550  and  sold  to  C.  D.  Bidwell 
in  1902.  Present  owner  and  occupant,  Arthur  Moore,  together  with  his  father 
and  mother,  bought  it  in  1918  of  Mrs.  Bidwell. 
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From  River  Street  the  homesteads  will  be  considered  in  the  following 
order:  north  on  West  Street,  keeping  to  the  right  on  the  south  side  of  each 
side  street  to  the  railroad  and  returning  on  the  north  side  to  West  Street; 
south  on  the  west  side  of  West  Street;  west  on  the  north  side  of  River  Street, 
keeping  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  street  and  south  on  the  west  side; 
west  on  the  north  side  of  River  Street  to  the  end,  east  on  the  south  side  to 
West  Street;  south  on  the  west  side  of  West  Street  to  Dell  Street. 

*  Built  by  Ira  Moore,  brother  of  Arthur,  in  1927  and  sold  to  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  Harold  Ritchie,  in  1940. 

*  Originally  an  ice-house  belonging  to  the  Bowker  property,  now  that  of 
Dana  Olden,  moved  to  this  site  and  converted  into  a  dwelling  by  Lenold 
Williams,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mrs.  Fanny  Nash,  in 
1928. 

*  Built  by  Wm.  Olden  in  1920,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant,  Chester  J.  Heath,  in  1946. 

*  Originally  three  lumber  shacks  moved  there  by  Geo.  Bowen,  bought 
and  remodelled  into  a  dwelling  by  Frank  Williams,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Guy 
Dodge  who  bought  it  in  1934. 

*  Originally  a  barn  belonging  to  Frank  Williams,  now  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Kennett  family  who  bought  it  in  1946. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Harry  McNamara,  built  prior  to  1916. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Kenneth  Loveland  who  bought  it  in  1930. 

*Built  by  Fikes  for  Wm.  Burns  in  1921  who  still  owns  and  occupies  it. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Maurice  Cilley  who  bought  it  in  1940. 

*  Built  by  Guy  Dodge  in  1920,  still  owned  and  occupied  by  his  widow. 
The  garage  was  formerly  “Rose  Cottage”  moved  from  Brook  Hollow  by  Wm. 
Scranton  from  whom  Mr.  Dodge  bought  it. 

*  Built  by  Harry  Spaulding  in  1922,  now  occupied  by  George  Wallace  and 
family,  son-in-law,  who  bought  it  in  1948. 

#20 2  Built  by  Frank  Daniels  in  1913,  bought  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  Albert  Urbahn,  in  1929. 

#203  Built  by  Herbert  Tufts  about  1913,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Raymond  Wilder  who  bought  it  in  1951  of  Calvin  Hall. 

*  Built  by  Bela  Booth  about  1935,  still  owned  and  occupied  by  him. 

*  Built  by  Niles  Stevens  in  the  early  1930s,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Leon  Bashaw  who  bought  it  in  1937. 

#204  Owned  and  occupied  by  Oscar  Adams  who  bought  it  in  1926. 
Built  by  Geo.  Bowen  for  his  son,  Ernest,  in  1912,  Edward  Dudley  builder. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Raymond  Dodge  who  built  it  in  1939. 

#205  Owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Blood  who  bought  it  in  1938. 
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It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  storage  house  for  wool  built  by  Harvey  Baldwin, 
bought  by  George  Bowen  around  1913  and  occupied  by  the  Curtis  Hosley 
family,  bought  by  Chas.  Noyes  in  1929  of  whom  Mrs.  Blood  bought  it. 

#206  Owned  by  Kenneth  N.  Laramie  who  bought  it  in  1949. 

#207  Built  by  George  Bowen  around  1913,  bought  by  Edward  Reed, 
father-in-law  of  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Phillip  Shaw. 

*  Built  by  George  Bowen  after  1913  and  occupied  by  his  son,  Carl. 
Bought  by  the  present  owner  and  occupant,  Ernest  Cochrane,  in  1932. 

#208  Owned  and  occupied  by  Wilfred  Poisson  who  bought  it  in  1915  of 

Mrs.  Bigelow. 

#209  Owned  and  occupied  by  Ernest  Royce  who  bought  it  in  1948  of 

Raymond  Lemire.  Built  by  Harvey  Baldwin. 

*  Built  by  George  Bowen  as  a  storage  for  automobiles  about  1923,  his 
son,  Earnest,  having  the  agency  for  Fords  and  Lincolns.  Bought  by  Rolfe 

Jacobs  in  1951.  (See  Chap,  on  Bus.) 

#210  Owned  and  occupied  by  John  Morris  who  bought  it  in  1936. 

#211  Owned  by  Alyce  Russell  of  Springfield,  Vt. 

#212  Owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Levi  Cross  who  bought  it  in  1934. 
#213  Known  as  the  (Phin)  Nevers  house,  a  simple  minded  man  who 
lived  there  alone  for  many  years  “newly  completed  home  of  Phineas  Nevers 
dedicated  by  the  best  people”  (newspaper  clipping  of  1882),  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Maud  Reed  who  bought  it  in  1938. 

#214  The  Ben  Lockwood  house  in  1884  and  in  1889  that  of  Martin 
Merrill  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  many  years.  In  1929  Harry  Roberts 
bought  two  Merrill  places  on  Baldwin  Court,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Chester  Hazeltine  who  bought  it  in  1947  of  Ash. 

*  Built  by  Atlantic  Oil  Co.  in  1953  and  occupied  by  their  distributor, 
Earl  Putnam. 

#215  Saw  mill  was  built  probably  soon  after  1868  by  J.  W.  Taylor,  in 
1880  S.  P.  Osgood  bought  Taylor’s  interest  in  the  mill.  In  1899  Geo.  Bowen 
bought  mill  of  C.  K.  Wood  and  in  Nov.  1913  it  burned.  The  following 
December  Mr.  Bowen  built  a  new  mill  a  little  south  of  the  old  site  and  a 

lower  structure. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Frank  Cross  who  built  it  in  1951. 

*  Originally  the  office  belonging  to  Bowen’s  mill  now  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  Chas.  Holman  who  bought  it  in  1943.  The  living-room  only  was  the 
office,  Mr.  Holman  built  on  to  make  it  as  it  is  today. 

#216  Owned  and  occupied  by  Rolfe  Jacobs  who  bought  it  in  1952.  It 
was  built  by  Geo.  Bowen  for  his  son,  Carl,  in  1912. 
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*  Built  by  Wm.  Hartley  in  1941,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Harry  O. 
Pearson  who  bought  it  in  1949. 

#217  Owned  and  occupied  by  Ora  Harris  whose  father-in-law,  Harvey 
Foster,  bought  it  in  1904  of  J.  O.  Humphrey,  the  latter  added  two  bed-rooms 
on  the  back.  Mr.  Humphrey  bought  it  of  Wm.  Blodgett  who,  I  believe,  bought 
it  of  Thomas  Colebridge,  a  Russian,  in  1899.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  old 
school-house  which  originally  stood  on  the  river  road,  Springfield  side,  and 
was  moved  across  on  the  ice. 

#2 18  Owned  and  occupied  by  Eric  Shand  who  bought  it  in  1944,  built 
by  Geo.  Willard  about  1872. 

#219  Owned  and  occupied  by  Leon  R.  Woods  who  bought  it  in  1949 
of  Mrs.  Hartley.  This  house  was  also  built  by  Geo.  Willard  about  1872. 

#220  Owned  and  occupied  by  John  J.  Battice  who  bought  it  in  1929  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Parks  who  had  lived  there  about  twenty-one  years  and  had 
bought  it  of  Partridge  whose  two  small  children  were  drowned  in  Brook 
Hollow.  This  too  was  built  by  Geo.  Willard. 

#221  Owned  and  occupied  by  Chas.  White  who  bought  it  in  1954  of  the 
Lemuel  Rogers  estate.  It  was  built  either  by  Geo.  Willard,  father  of  Mrs. 
Rogers,  who  built  all  of  the  houses  on  the  street  except  the  one  now  occupied 
by  Ora  Harris  and  for  whom  the  street  was  named,  or  Albert  Graham,  who 
occupied  it  in  1883  selling  that  year  to  Lemuel  Rogers.  When  Mr.  Rogers 
died  he  left  the  use  of  the  property  to  his  wife  for  her  life  and  when 
she  passed  away  she  left  the  use  of  it  to  three  school  teachers,  who  had  spent 
their  summers  with  her,  for  their  respective  lives  after  which  it  was  to  revert 
to  the  heirs  of  the  Rogers  family.  Miss  Nutter,  the  last  surviving  school¬ 
teacher,  turned  it  back  to  the  heirs  in  1954.  The  large  barn  belonging  to  the 
property  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  opposite  the  house  burned 
in  1901. 

*  Owned  and  occupied  by  Merle  A.  Page  who  bought  it  in  1943  of 
Belisle  the  latter  having  built  it  in  1942. 

#222  Owned  and  occupied  by  Eugene  Nelson  who  bought  it  in  1921  of 
the  Geo.  Cummings  estate,  it  had  previously  been  the  Barney  Ward  place. 

#223  Owned  and  occupied  by  Whitney  Brooks  who  bought  it  in  1952. 
It  was  built  by  W.  E.  Westgate  and  was  for  many  years  the  Wm.  Way  place. 

#224  For  many  years  the  home  of  Anna  E.  Hackett,  in  1906  it  was 
bought  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Way,  later  owned  by  her  son,  Gardner,  now  owned  by 
Morris  E.  Butterfield  who  bought  it  in  1940  of  Wilson  Brown. 

#225  Owned  for  many  years  by  Geo.  Russell  Cushing  who  built  the 
barn.  He  sold  to  Asa  Eaton,  father  of  Chester,  and  in  1907  the  latter  added 
an  ell.  Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Arnold  Fish  who  bought  it  in  1935. 
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#22 6  The  home  of  Annie  Burbank  in  1886  who  that  year  built  a  barn 
near  the  house,  builder  W.  S.  Westgate,  in  1887  she  sold  to  John  Cahalane, 
father  of  David,  later  owned  by  Wm.  J.  Casey,  bought  by  J.  W.  Davidson  in 
1924  the  latter  selling  to  his  son,  Milford  F.,  in  1940,  present  owner  and 
occupant. 

#227  Built  by  Fred  Huntley  about  1918,  bought  by  the  present  owner 
and  occupant,  Herbert  C.  Cushing,  in  1929. 

#228  Built  by  S.  P.  Osgood  in  1886.  He  sold  to  J.  A.  Hunt  who  in  turn 
sold  to  Mrs.  R.  Robertson  and  in  1900  she  sold  to  the  present  owner  and 
occupant,  David  V.  Cahalane. 

#229  On  the  site  of  this  house  there  was  a  house  owned  prior  to  1801  by 
John  Powers  who  sold  to  Wm.  McClintock  who  occupied  it  at  that  time.  Soon 
thereafter  it  was  occupied  by  Chas.  Goodrich  who  worked  for  F.  H.  Sumner. 
The  present  house  was  built  by  Michael  Baker  in  1895  and  in  1898  he  built 
a  new  barn.  It  was  bought  by  Thomas  Hearns  in  1916  and  in  1950  the  present 
owner  and  occupant,  Russell  Emery,  bought  it  from  the  Hearns  estate. 

#230  Owned  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Rowe  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Freese, 
and  family  occupy  the  house  while  Mrs.  Rowe  occupies  an  apartment  in  what 
had  formerly  been  the  barn.  The  house  was  originally  a  blacksmith-shop  which 
stood  on  the  lot  in  front  of  what  is  Geo.  Webster’s  house,  Main  Street  (see 
#17).  After  being  moved  to  this  site  and  converted  into  a  dwelling  it  was 
owned  for  many  years  by  John  Davis,  later  by  Frank  Baldwin  from  whose 
estate  Wm.  Rowe  bought  it  in  1934,  selling  to  Edwin  Rowe,  his  brother,  in 
1942. 

*  Built  by  Wm.  Rowe  in  1942  and  occupied  by  him  until  he  sold  to  Mrs. 
John  Freese,  his  niece,  in  1952. 

*  Built  by  Frank  Little  in  1954-55. 

*  Built  by  J.  L.  DesRoches  in  1950  and  occupied  by  him. 

*  Built  by  Wm.  Miller  in  1947  and  occupied  by  him. 

#231  Owned  and  occupied  by  Irving  Woodard  whose  father,  Alonzo, 
bought  it  in  1910  of  John  Payne,  “River  View”.  Walter  Wood  was  born  in 
the  house  in  1877  and  sometime  later  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Adney 
MacDonald. 

#232  Owned  and  occupied  by  Guy  Baker  who  bought  it  in  1945.  It  was 
owned  and  occupied  for  several  years  by  W.  C.  Callahan. 

#233  Built  by  John  Spooner  in  1851  for  Cornelius  Callahan  who  with 
his  family  occupied  it  until  1908  when  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  James  P. 
Whitney  who  in  1911  sold  to  Wm.  Horton,  father  of  the  present  owner, 
Frank  Horton. 
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*  Built  in  1953  by  Francis  Molaski  whose  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Frank 
Horton  and  occupied  by  them. 

#234  Owned  and  occupied  by  Earl  Brown  and  family  who  bought  it  in 
1944  from  the  Rosenquist  estate.  In  the  late  1800s  it  was  owned  by  Patrick 
Carmody  and  in  1906  by  John  Lee,  later  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Hogan,  then 
Frank  Daniels. 

#235  Owned  and  occupied  by  Kenneth  Laramie  who  bought  it  in  1950. 
Owned  by  Christopher  B.  Trull,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Gilbert  Richard¬ 
son,  around  1870  and  by  F.  Quimby  in  1892.  In  1894  it  was  bought  by 
Timothy  Callahan  who  in  1906  added  a  piazza  and  it  remained  in  the  family 
until  1948. 

#236  Owned  and  occupied  by  Richard  G.  Plumley  who  bought  it  in 
1948  of  Mrs.  Melvin  Fontaine.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Robert  Davis 
and  family  for  many  years  who  built  the  barn  in  1898.  Mrs.  Davis  was 
Timothy  Callahan’s  sister,  and  their  daughter,  Sarah  Davis,  sold  to  Mr.  Dunn 
who  in  turn  sold  to  Mrs.  Fontaine  in  1929. 

#237  Bought  by  Fred  Blodgett  in  1953  of  Howard  Johnson.  It  was 
originally  the  home  of  John  Lynch  and  stood  on  the  lot  of  house  #195.  After 
it  was  moved  to  this  site  it  was  bought  by  Gilbert  Richardson  in  1902  and 
had  various  owners  from  then  until  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Alice  Gillis  in 
1931,  she  later  married  Howard  Johnson. 

#238  Barn  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fontaine  who  moved  it  to  its  present  site 
in  1952.  It  originally  stood  close  to  the  house  next  south. 

#239  Creamery  built  in  1904  at  a  cost  of  $3500  on  land  belonging  to 
John  Lynch.  Now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Coolidge,  the  latter  having 
bought  it  in  1949  of  the  Lynch  heirs. 

#240  Owned, and  occupied  by  Donald  Ainsworth  who  bought  it  in  1946 
of  Mrs.  Ainsworth’s  father,  Walter  Kidder.  It  was  originally  a  barn  belonging 
to  the  Cyrus  Blake  property.  It  was  converted  into  an  electrical-shop  by 
Charles  Phillips  of  whom  Walter  Kidder  bought  it,  present  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant  converted  it  into  a  dwelling. 

#241  Owned  and  occupied  by  Walter  Kidder  who  bought  it  in  1938  of 
Charles  Phillips.  Originally  owned  by  Cyrus  Blake  who  came  to  CH.  in  1865. 
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Chapter  5 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER 

The  Connecticut  River  flows  the  whole  length  of  Charlestown,  its  western 
bank  the  boundary  of  the  town.  Through  the  years  the  river  has  grown  wider 
as  it  has  eaten  away  the  banks  on  either  side,  especially  since  the  raising  of 
the  water  level  by  the  building  of  higher  and  higher  dams  at  Bellows  Falls. 
Many  times  the  river  has  flooded  the  meadows,  leaving  a  deposit  rich  in 
lime  brought  down  from  the  northern  hills,  but  at  the  same  time  carrying 
soil  from  these  meadows  downstream. 

ISLANDS 

There  were  formerly  several  islands  in  the  river.  The  old  Lot  Map  shows 
a  large  island  in  the  river  at  South  Charlestown  opposite  #316.  Known  as 
Lovell’s  (or  Sartwell’s)  Island,  it  contained  9  acres  and  according  to  a 
petition  from  Timothy  Lovell  in  1770  it  had  “been  cultivated  and  mowed 
for  near  17  years.”  (Town  Papers  Vol.  9,  p  98).  Mrs.  Claribel  Stearns 
remembers  her  grandmother  Morse  was  able  to  step  from  the  mainland  to 
the  island  when  she  came  there  in  1840,  the  main  channel  being  on  the 
Vermont  side.  It  belonged  to  the  Spencers  for  many  years,  but  disappeared 
over  60  years  ago. 

The  old  map  also  shows  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River  another  island 
which  was  farmed,  said  to  have  been  about  6  acres.  In  1876  when  the  Lovells, 
who  kept  the  Cheshire  Bridge  House,  were  removing  a  load  of  hay  from  this 
island  the  team  broke  through  the  ice.  The  water  being  low,  the  horses  were 
released  and  the  load  transferred  to  another  sled.  When  the  electric  trolley 
line  from  Charlestown  to  Springfield  was  being  laid  out  the  engineers  con¬ 
sidered  building  the  new  bridge  across  this  island. 

The  aerial  map  (1942)  shows  Glidden  Island  (also  known  as  Gill’s  and 
Gowing’s)  at  North  Charlestown  and  Locke’s  Island  above  North  Charles¬ 
town.  Probably  the  former  was  the  second  of  the  6  acre  islands  listed  in 
Fogg’s  Gazeteer  in  1874.  References  have  also  been  found  to  an  island  at 
Wentworth  Ferry,  near  the  Vermont  side.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
islands  of  appreciable  size  in  the  Connecticut  River  in  Charlestown. 
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For  many  years  there  were  four  piers  in  the  river  below  #322  owned  by 
the  Bellows  Falls  Boom  Company,  used  in  the  log  drives. 

ICE 

The  river  has  been  put  to  many  uses.  For  many  years  ice  was  harvested, 
some  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to  the  cities,  some  to  be  stored  locally.  The  ice 
fields  were  marked  out  on  the  river  which  would  be  dotted  with  men  and 
teams  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  miles.  One  year  the  ice  fields  were  carried 
out  three  times  before  harvest  could  be  made.  In  1908  while  Stearns  Brothers 
were  harvesting  ice  on  the  river  the  ice  broke.  They  barely  saved  the  team, 
but  lost  the  sled. 

The  Stoughtons  had  an  ice  house  at  Lower  Landing,  carried  out  in  the 
1927  flood.  The  Eagle  Hotel  and  many  householders  had  their  own  ice  houses. 
Other  sources  of  ice  were  the  reservoir  and  the  mill  pond  at  the  head  of 
Devils  Gulley,  the  ice  house  being  near  where  the  old  sawmill  had  been.  At 
North  Charlestown  ice  was  cut  on  the  river  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes 
from  the  Farwell  mill  pond.  The  Gays  had  an  ice  pond  serving  several 
families.  At  South  Charlestown  ice  was  cut  near  the  old  depot. 

The  ice  has  also  given  pleasure  to  many  through  the  years,  both  skating 
and  sleighing,  especially  when  it  was  one  sheet  of  glass  all  the  way  to  the 
Falls.  According  to  OH  705  “on  the  20th  of  April  1780  ten  gentlemen  in 
Charlestown  Street  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  up  the  Connecticut  River 
two  miles  on  the  ice  to  Wentworth’s  Ferry  and  back  again.  This  was  done 
that  the  memory  of  their  exploit  might  be  perpetuated,  and  thus  the  lateness 
of  the  season  in  that  memorable  year  be  transmitted  to  following  generations.” 

The  “ice  bridge”  was  also  used  for  crossing  the  river  at  Lower  Landing, 
at  Cheshire  Bridge  (to  avoid  toll)  and  near  the  depot  at  South  Charlestown. 
David  Fairbanks,  a  little  bunch  of  white  whiskers  weighing  75  lbs.,  lived 
opposite  Lower  Landing  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Charlestown,  pulling 
himself  across  the  river  in  his  boat  by  a  wire,  or  driving  across,  it  is  said, 
whenever  the  ice  would  not  break  if  he  threw  his  mittens  upon  it.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  first  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice  and  set  the  stakes  to  mark 
the  safe  road  for  teams. 

At  North  Charlestown  the  Walkers,  James  and  Oren,  used  to  cross  the 
river  from  Vermont  as  soon  as  there  had  been  two  white  frosts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archie  Densmore  in  more  recent  years  crossed  the  ice  to  call  on  friends  in 
Vermont.  Returning  later  in  the  evening  by  the  same  route  they  were  some¬ 
what  disturbed  by  cracking  noises  underfoot.  They  continued  on  their  way 
and  reached  home  in  safety,  but  noted  next  morning  that  the  ice  had  gone 
out  of  the  river.  There  was  considerable  teaming  from  Vermont  to  the  mill 
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at  North  Charlestown,  the  crossing  being  made  on  the  ice  at  what  is  now 
Caine’s  meadow. 

Several  lives  have  been  lost  by  those  swimming  in  the  river,  but  in  recent 
years  the  swimming  pool  has  been  available. 

FISH 

Many  fish  have  been  taken  from  the  river  —  pike,  perch,  bass  (small 
and  large  mouthed),  pickerel  and  horned  pout  in  the  setbacks.  Carp  are  to 
be  seen  playing  in  the  water,  but  are  not  caught. 

POWER 

Before  and  after  1928  the  Bellows  Falls  Hydroelectric  Company  bought 
the  meadow  farms  or  flowage  rights  and  made  use  of  the  water  power 
potential  of  the  river. 

UP  AND  DOWN  THE  RIVER 

Before  roads  were  built  the  river  was  the  easiest  means  of  travelling 
north  and  south.  The  Indians  in  their  canoes  came  to  the  Great  Falls  for 
the  fishing  season,  particularly  for  salmon;  to  Massachusetts  to  attack  the 
settlements  and  carry  their  prisoners  to  Canada;  later  to  Fort  Dummer  to 
barter  their  furs  at  the  trading  post.  After  the  fort  at  Number  4  was  built  it 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  attacks.  Scouting  parties  also  followed  the  river,  and 
it  was  down  the  Connecticut  that  Major  Rogers  returned  from  his  attack  on 
the  Indians  at  St.  Francis.  (OH  79-85) 

Many  of  the  settlers  came  to  Number  4  on  horseback  by  blazed  trails, 
while  their  effects,  especially  heavy  goods,  were  brought  up  the  river  by 
boat  or  by  sled  on  the  ice  in  winter.  (OH  434)  The  same  was  true  when 
settlers  went  on  north  to  settle  upper  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  These 
people  also  depended  on  foodstuffs  brought  from  Charlestown  by  boat.  One 
year  the  keeping  of  Thanksgiving  in  Newbury,  Vt.  was  delayed  because  the 
molasses  and  spices  had  not  come  from  Charlestown  (Powers). 

Later  flatboats  which  floated  downstream  laden  with  produce  for  market 
returned  with  the  wind  in  their  sails  or  were  laboriously  poled.  Squire  G. 
Smith  of  North  Charlestown  was  employed  for  several  seasons  as  a  river 
boatman.  According  to  him  it  paid  well,  but  was  hard  work  and  rather 
dangerous,  the  men  enduring  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Sometimes 
the  captain  employed  an  ox  team  to  haul  them  up  over  the  rapids  below  the 
mouth  of  Little  Sugar  River.  Once  a  farmer  lost  his  job  by  the  south  wind 
springing  up,  when  the  crew  hoisted  sail  and  up  she  went.  Horace  Metcalf  had 
his  store  supplies  come  in  this  way  from  Hartford  before  railroads.  Mr. 
Sumner  of  Hartford,  Vt.  had  a  regular  line  of  boats.  Mr.  Smith  worked  for 
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Mr.  Reed  of  Windsor  and  Horace  Metcalf  of  North  Charlestown,  and 
brought  up  all  kinds  of  goods,  including  rum  and  molasses.  The  last  load  he 
brought  up  was  cement  for  the  railroad  bridge  at  Windsor.  (N.  Charlestown 
items,  Claremont  Advocate  August  24,  1899) 

In  1826  acts  were  passed  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  “to  provide 
for  improving  navigation  in  the  Valley  of  Connecticut  River.”  Reference  was 
made  to  construction  of  locks  in  Charlestown  or  Springfield  near  Gill’s  Island 
(Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  9,  p  540).  These  locks  were  never  built,  but  others 
elsewhere  on  the  river  were  at  various  times,  enabling  boats  to  continue  the 
whole  distance  down  country  rather  than  changing  boats  at  every  fall  in  the 
river.  In  later  years  attempts  were  made  to  run  steamboats  for  passengers 
and  freight  on  the  river,  even  as  far  north  as  Barnet,  Vt.,  but  not  successfully. 
In  1831  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  Steamboat  Company  failed  in  one 
season.  (See  Sullivan  Mercury  Jan.  14,  1831  for  notice  of  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders.) 

There  were  three  boat  landings  in  Charlestown  —  Lower  Landing  to 
serve  the  stores  at  the  south  end  of  Charlestown  Street;  Upper  Landing,  west 
from  the  end  of  River  Street,  to  serve  the  stores  at  the  north  end  of  the 
street;  and  at  North  Charlestown  a  landing  on  the  Metcalf  farm  #185.  Of 
what  there  might  have  been  at  South  Charlestown  we  have  no  record.  Trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  by  boat  came  to  an  end  with  the  building  of  the  railroad. 
For  a  full  account  of  boating  on  the  Connecticut  see  History  of  Rockingham 
pp  293-310. 

The  following  poem  from  Old  Number  4,  Vol.  2,  No.  8  July  20,  1884, 
commemorates 


THE  STOCKHOLDERS’  RIDE 
The  river  was  clear,  the  river  was  bright, 

As  we  steamed  from  the  landing  last  Tuesday  night. 

How  very  delicious  and  very  elate 

Each  felt  when  chatting  with  captain  and  mate. 

Our  captain  weighed  anchor  and  headed  nor’west, 

Both  engine  and  steamer  were  held  to  their  best. 

We  ran  up  the  river,  steamed  under  the  bridge, 

And  soon  left  behind  us  old  Skitchewaug’s  ridge. 

The  air  it  was  bracing,  the  wind  slightly  breezing; 

The  ladies  all  chatting  and  some  of  them  teasing, 

While  all  were  as  lovely  as  lovely  could  be 
As  they  sailed  in  the  “Water  Witch”  over  the  sea. 

We  were  stockholders  all,  and  sailed  our  own  craft, 

And  used  sailor  phrases,  “Land  lubber,  abaft !” 

Wan’t  we  proud  of  our  captain  and  proud  of  our  boat? 

When  we’d  reached  Gowing’s  Island  and  looked  on  the  shore, 
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We  returned  to  our  landing  at  Old  Number  4; 

And  all  of  us  voyagers  declare  it  to  be 
The  j oiliest  lark  to  ride  on  the  sea. 

The  small  steamer  “Water  Witch”  made  her  first  trip  to  South  Charles¬ 
town  July  21,  1884,  down  in  40  minutes,  upstream  in  45  minutes.  The  boat 
subsequently  made  regular  trips  to  Bellows  Falls  and  was  available  for 
excursions  by  arrangement  during  the  summer  months.  The  fare  to  South 
Charlestown  was  25  cents,  to  Commissary  Brook  10  cents.  Mr.  Allen,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  school,  was  captain,  while  Meigs  Colby  was  engineer.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  boat  drew  2J4  feet  of  water  and  had  a  carrying 
capacity  of  30  passengers. 

According  to  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  the  Water  Witch  was  at  first  fairly 
well  patronized,  but  interest  waned  after  a  year  or  two.  Mr.  Livingston  Stone 
bought  the  boat  intending  to  move  it  to  Dublin  and  put  it  into  commission 
on  Dublin  Lake.  He  hired  Bill  Gibson  to  move  it  in  the  fall,  but  he  had  only 
progressed  as  far  as  the  old  Searles  place  #2  73  when  a  heavy  snowstorm  came 
on  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  beside  the  road.  The  next  spring  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  boat  to  Dublin  without  any  trouble,  but  since  Mr. 
Stone’s  property  was  a  quarter  mile  back  from  the  lake  with  no  shore  frontage, 
the  other  residents  prevented  his  putting  the  boat  into  the  water.  He  stored 
the  boat  on  his  property,  where  it  eventually  rotted  and  only  the  engine 
remained  when  Mr.  William  Arnold  bought  the  property.  Frank  Adams  has 
the  anchor  and  Walter  Kidder  the  pilot’s  license. 

The  raising  of  the  dam  at  Bellows  Falls  has  created  a  long  lake  on  which 
there  are  now  numerous  small  boats,  most  with  outboard  motors.  Now  and 
then  someone  transports  his  boat  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  and  makes 
the  trip  downstream,  carrying  overland  at  the  dams. 

FLOODS  AND  STORMS 

Samuel  Stevens  recorded  in  his  diary  Oct.  22,  1775  that  there  was  a 
great  flood  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  water  being  the  “Highest  at  this 
season  in  thirty  years.”  The  Vermont  Journal  Oct.  30,  1783  recorded  “a  most 
heavy  storm  of  rain  which  with  the  melting  of  the  snow  which  had  fell  a  few 
days  before  and  was  lying  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
heights  of  land,  raised  the  streams  to  such  a  degree  as  produced  the  greatest 
flood  ever  known  since  the  settlement  of  this  country,”  causing  damage  to 
all  towns  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Hayes  also  recorded  in  his  History  Of 
Rockingham  a  freshet  in  1827,  the  highest  water  ever  known  in  B.  F.  April 
1862,  a  flood  in  1869. 

Many  times  the  high  water  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a  dam  by  the 
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ice  going  out  of  the  river  (April  1884,  April  1887,  March  1905,  February 
1908).  At  other  times  the  high  water  was  due  to  rapid  melting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  snow  or  unusually  heavy  or  prolonged  rainfall.  (May  1888,  April 
1891,  June  1897,  April  1913,  November  1927,  March  1936).  Among  these 
storms  will  be  noted  particularly  the  Blizzard  of  1888,  the  Floods  of  1913, 
1927  and  1936,  and  the  Hurricane  of  1938. 

1888  Blizzard 

Oddly  enough  the  only  reference  in  the  Claremont  papers  to  the  Blizzard 
of  ’88  was  a  compliment  by  the  NCh.  correspondent  to  the  road  agents  for 
clearing  the  roads  promptly.  The  following  is  from  George  Olcott’s  scrapbook. 

“March  13,  1888  —  The  oft  quoted  ‘oldest  resident’  has  no  recollection  of  so  severe 
a  storm  as  that  which  has  just  passed  over  this  section  of  New  England,  and  to  which 
the  storm  of  Jan.  26th  was  but  a  summer  shower  in  comparison.  Commencing  at  noon 
on  Sunday,  March  11th,  with  occasional  vicious  snow  flurries  it  increased  in  violence 
until  a  perfect  gale  prevailed  until  the  succeeding  Tuesday.  Two  and  one-half  feet  of 
snow  have  fallen,  and  is  piled  promiscuously  in  drifts  anywhere  from  four  to  fourteen 
feet  in  depth ;  nearly  every  farmer  is  compelled  to  shovel  to  reach  his  livestock.  Railroad 
and  highway  travel  was  suspended  from  2  P  M.,  Monday  until  Tuesday  evening.  The 
big  snowplow  with  two  engines  attached  was  badly  smashed  in  its  clearing  trip  to 
Windsor.  The  Acworth  stage  is  snowed  in  here,  and  no  stages  from  Springfield  until 
Thursday  morning.  No  communication  with  Hemlock  and  the  Borough  districts  has  been 
possible  since  Sunday;  Main  St.  was  broken  out  Tuesday  P.  M.,  by  an  advance  squad 
of  heavy  men  with  snow  shovels,  who  pushed  their  bodies  through  the  snow  in  advance 
of  D.  G.  Stoughton’s  pair  of  heavy  team  horses.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  ten  to 
fifteen  degrees  above  zero,  and  to  this  comparatively  warm  atmosphere  we  probably  owe 
our  immunity  to  loss  of  life,  as  the  storm  had  many  features  peculiar  to  Western 
blizzards.  Several  parties  were  bewildered  on  Main  St.  Monday  night,  one  gentleman 
being  guided  to  the  Eagle  Hotel  only  by  the  glimmer  of  the  street  light  in  front.  G.  W. 
Foggett  in  returning  to  his  office  from  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Chadborn,  on 
East  St.,  struggled  long  in  the  snow,  often  lying  prostrate  in  the  drifts  to  regain  his  breath, 
and  wandering  wide  from  the  familiar  sidewalk,  finally  reached  Corbin’s  store  in  an 
utterly  exhausted  condition,  and  feeling  if  he  had  been  exposed  much  longer  to  the  storm 
that  death  must  have  resulted;  some  hours  later  on  closing  his  office,  he  noticed  a  lantern 
gleam  in  the  street  below,  and  zigzagging  around  in  a  strange  manner;  finally  the  light 
disappeared,  and  realizing  that  someone  was  dazed  in  the  storm,  he  called  ‘Who  is  lost  in 
the  drifts?’  and  pushing  toward  the  faint  reply,  he  found  Mr.  Partridge,  an  old  soldier  in 
feeble  health  and  partially  blind,  who  had  started  from  his  place  of  business  in  J.  C. 
Carmody’s  saloon  to  reach  his  home  on  upper  Main  St.;  he  was  taken  by  Mr.  Foggett 
to  the  Eagle  where  he  passed  the  night.  Many  similar  experiences  have  been  reported 
and  ‘Lost  on  Main  St.’  will  be  a  fruitful  theme  to  recall  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
generation.  Ned  Anderson  came  down  from  Snumpshire  Wednesday  morning  on  snow- 
shoes  and  was  from  9  to  11  o’clock  in  making  the  less  than  two  miles  distance;  he 
reports  the  snow  from  four  to  six  feet  deep. 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  storm  a  son  of  J.  W.  Fisk,  three  miles  from  the 
village,  was  ill  with  lung  fever  and  attended  daily  by  a  physician  whose  visits  were 
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stopped  by  the  drifts,  getting  out  of  medicine  and  getting  worse  a  boy  who  could  crawl 
over  the  drifts  was  sent  to  the  nearest  neighbors’  with  directions  to  come  to  this  place 
for  medicine.  Mr.  Henry  Gibson  started  at  once  and  at  noon  had  reached  the  house  of 
Loren  Adams,  who  joined  him  and  at  6:30  in  the  evening  the  two  had  progressed  only 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  an  exhausted  condition  retraced  their  way  home.  Mr.  Adams 
and  E.  D.  Brooks  started  again  Wednesday  morning  and  reached  here  at  noon,  leaving 
as  soon  as  necessary  supplies  could  be  obtained.” 

Although  not  mentioned  here,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the 
storm  town  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  appointed  time  on  Tuesday 
and  adjourned  to  the  following  Saturday. 

In  January  the  same  year  there  had  also  been  a  heavy  snowstorm 
described  thus  in  Mr.  Olcott’s  scrapbook: 

“February  2,  1888  The  recent  storm  was  the  most  severe  in  this  section  for  the  past 
30  years.  Eighteen  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  a  fierce  wind  drifted  the  railroad  tracks  and 
highways  until  travel  was  suspended.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  shovel  brigade  and 
snow  plows  began  to  get  in  their  work  and  in  many  places  it  is  still  continued.  New 
highways  are  made  through  the  fields  to  avoid  impassable  drifts  in  the  roads.  On  the 
Acworth  road  a  path  is  cut  through  6  and  8  feet  above  the  horses  backs.  For  two  days 
on  several  farms  outlying  the  village  men  cared  for  livestock  in  barns  by  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees  over  dangerous  masses  of  light,  dry  snow.  Geer  Hill  is  drifted  full  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  resident  yet  heard  from.  It  is  estimated  that 
$1000  from  the  town  treasury  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  expense  of  breaking  the  roads. 

“Notwithstanding  the  terrific  storm  of  the  26th  ult.  the  masquerade  ball  came  off 
according  to  program  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the  prettiest  and  most  enjoyable 
party  ever  held  in  the  town  hall.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  Comstock  and 
Stockwell’s  orchestra.” 

1913  Flood 

The  following  is  from  Miss  Ellen  Fletcher’s  scrapbook  of  Charlestown 
items: 

“April  3,  1913  The  almost  unprecedented  high  water  drew  all  who  could  walk  or 
drive  to  the  river  road  the  last  days  of  last  week  to  view  the  submerged  meadows.  The 
water  covered  the  Wood  farm  and  others  southward,  and  in  places  overflowed  the  road. 

“At  the  Wood  farm,  now  owned  by  Charles  Fred  Davis,  the  buildings  were  entirely 
surrounded  and  on  Friday  morning  the  water  was  found  to  be  almost  over  the  heads  of 
the  13  horses  in  the  barn.  Several  pigs,  some  poultry  and  a  calf  were  drowned.  The 
horses  were  rescued  by  some  members  of  the  fire  department  and  neighbors,  by  hitching 
them  by  strong  halters  to  row  boats  and  then  rowing  to  higher  ground.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  young  and  had  not  even  been  halter  broken. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  away  in  northern  Vermont  and  their  parents  left  in 
charge  were  not  acquainted  with  the  occasional  uprising  of  the  Connecticut,  or  could  and 
would  have  moved  the  livestock  before  the  flood.  Henry  Willard  who  has  lived  long  on 
the  meadow  got  his  sheep  and  other  stock  up  into  his  barn  floor  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
so  lost  none.  His  barn  is  on  somewhat  higher  ground  than  that  of  Mr.  Davis. 

“Sometime  during  Thursday  night  or  early  Friday  morning  the  culvert  in  Brook 
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Hollow  was  washed  out  leaving  a  chasm  across  the  highway  and  electric  road  about  75 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  in  depth.  It  is  a  bit  of  unexplained  good  fortune  that  no  trolleys, 
teams  or  foot  passengers  discovered  it  by  falling  in.  The  culvert  and  fill  were  made  in 
1884  and  the  road  had  been  considerably  widened  and  improved  since  to  provide  for 
the  electric  roadbed. 

“No  cars  ran  between  this  place  and  Springfield  Thursday  night  as  there  were  no 
trains,  and  on  Friday  there  was  none  as  there  was  this  chasm  in  Brook  Hollow  and 
another  near  F.  D.  Bill’s  on  the  Springfield  road.  On  Saturday,  however,  arrangements 
were  made  so  that  with  some  walking,  passengers  and  mail  were  taken  to  and  fro. 

“When  the  Springfield  party  of  young  people  arrived  here  on  Saturday  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  they  were  sent  along  on  the  train  to  Springfield  station  and  from  there 
got  home  by  trolley. 

“When  the  fill  went  out  in  Brook  Hollow  the  water  main  was  broken  and  the 
families  on  the  Cheshire  Bridge  road  were  deprived  of  their  water  supply  for  sometime.” 

SCh.  Item  “Not  since  the  year  1895  have  portions  of  our  little  hamlet  been  so  hard 
hit  by  high  water.  Several  rods  of  railroad  track  were  washed  out  so  that  railroad  traffic 
was  at  a  standstill  for  36  hours.  The  highway  was  impassable  for  even  longer  time,  cellars 
were  filled  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Greenwood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Davis  and 
families  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  as  the  water  entered  their  living  rooms. 
The  Dey  cottage,  better  known  as  the  Brosnahan  cottage,  was  carried  away  down  the 
river  and  was  torn  into  bits  when  it  reached  the  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls.” 

1927  Flood 

One  little  girl  in  Charlestown  wrote  thus  to  her  grandmother  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1927: 

“There  was  a  cloudburst  yesterday  (at  Cavendish)  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  This  morning  there  was  no  school  because  the  lights  went  out  and  the  dam 
broke  at  Gould’s  Mills,  and  it  is  like  a  Mississippi  flood.  Cows  and  hens  and  pigs  went 
down  the  river.  This  morning  Mary  and  I  went  down  to  the  river  and  it  was  just  like  an 
ocean.  Barrels  and  hayloaders  and  about  everything  you  could  think  of  came  down.  And 
this  noon  Dad  took  us  to  Cheshire  Bridge  and  we  saw  a  henhouse  coming  down  the 
river  and  it  bumped  the  bridge.  .  .” 

Not  since  the  fall  of  1869  had  there  been  such  a  flood  in  this  section. 
Beginning  at  daylight  on  Friday,  November  4,  miles  of  the  highway  from 
Charlestown  to  North  Walpole  were  under  water  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet.  The  meadows  were  covered  and  many  of  the  barns,  large  and 
small,  were  undermined  or  carried  away.  At  the  Miler  farm  #311  the  water 
rose  12  feet  on  the  lower  side  of  the  big  barn.  Fear  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
struck  as  one  of  the  barns  from  the  Wood  farm  #309  floated  downstream, 
but  collision  was  avoided.  At  the  Wood  farm  in  Great  Meadow  the  water 
rose  nearly  to  the  second  story  of  the  house,  one  barn  was  carried  away  and 
another  twisted  on  its  foundation. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  regard  to  Cheshire  Bridge  as  to  how  the  newly 
constructed  piers  would  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  rushing  torrent  laden 
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with  all  kinds  of  debris.  The  bridge  was  closed  to  traffic  all  day  Friday  and 
only  a  few  special  emergency  vehicles  were  allowed  to  cross  on  Saturday.  The 
waters  receded  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen  and  the  highway  to  South 
Charlestown  was  passable  on  Sunday. 

Never  since  railway  service  was  begun  had  there  been  such  a  long  period 
with  no  train  service  of  any  kind.  At  South  Charlestown  the  track  was  washed 
out  from  the  station  northward  across  the  meadow  (Frank  Adams  rowed 
passengers  across),  and  at  Beaver  Meadow  for  400  feet  or  more.  After  the 
lapse  of  ten  days  with  no  train,  the  sound  of  a  work  train  on  Sunday  evening 
was  welcome  as  a  sign  that  there  would  soon  be  regular  service  again. 

Telegraph  service  was  interrupted,  but  after  Friday  it  was  possible  to 
put  through  telephone  calls,  although  not  always  by  the  usual  circuits. 

Since  the  school  buses  were  unable  to  run,  the  schools  were  closed.  The 
students  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  see  the  unusual  sights  from 
every  vantage  point. 

Sunday  papers  arrived  by  some  roundabout  route  and  sold  for  15  cents, 
while  they  were  said  to  bring  25  cents  at  the  Falls. 

1933  Snowstorm 

In  1933  there  was  a  snowstorm  in  the  middle  of  April  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  Clarence  Bailey's  diary  for  April  12:  “It  rained  all  night  and  this 
forenoon.  In  the  P.  M.  it  began  to  snow  and  snowed  all  the  P.  M.  and  all 
night  —  about  2  feet.  April  13  Probably  the  worst  storm  for  the  time  of  year 
we  have  ever  had  —  about  2  feet  of  damp  snow.  We  broke  the  road  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  with  the  horses  and  front  sled  so  we  could  get  the  milk  down 
to  the  truck.  The  snow  slid  under  and  in  front  clear  to  the  end  of  the  pole. 
April  19  The  water  in  the  Conn,  river  is  very  high,  the  highest  since  the  big 
flood.  April  27  We  had  2  or  3  snow  squalls  when  the  air  was  full  of  snow, 
very  blustering.” 

1936  Flood 

Beginning  Tuesday,  March  17,  1936  the  meadows  below  the  village  and 
at  South  Charlestown  were  again  under  water.  William  Ahern  had  to  remove 
his  cattle  from  his  barn  and  turn  them  into  his  pasture  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
when  the  flood  waters  began  lapping  his  barn  on  Thursday. 

The  water  rose  nearly  to  the  second  floor  of  the  house  at  #319.  For  one 
or  two  days  the  highway  was  barred  to  all  but  boat  traffic  just  below  the 
watering  tub  near  #308.  By  Friday  the  waters  had  left  the  road  open  as  far 
south  as  #318.  On  Saturday  the  road  was  opened  to  Bellows  Falls,  only  to 
milk,  bread  and  gas  trucks.  It  was  impossible  to  move  milk  out  of  Charles¬ 
town  for  three  days,  and  following  that  period  it  was  trucked  direct  to 
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Boston.  The  local  stores  and  markets  were  well  stocked  with  goods  and 
there  was  no  shortage  of  provisions  of  any  kind. 

The  railroad  was  sufficiently  repaired  by  March  29  to  make  possible 
the  running  of  one  passenger  train  daily  until  near  the  end  of  the  week. 
Freight  trains  were  moved  as  continuously  as  possible  over  the  one  usable 
track. 

1938  Hurricane 

The  climax  of  a  five-day  rain  storm  came  Wednesday,  September  21, 
1938  when  a  terrific  hurricane  struck  Charlestown  about  5:30  P.  M.  The 
storm  continued  unabated  until  after  10  o’clock,  leaving  the  town  in  total 
darkness.  Workmen  were  busy  all  night  attempting  to  clear  the  streets,  but 
when  day  broke  the  town  was  a  sorry  sight  with  trees,  poles  and  wires  down 
in  every  street  and  many  buildings  damaged.  Among  the  buildings  damaged 
were  a  tree  on  the  ell  and  garage  at  Miss  Bracher’s;  large  window  blown  in 
and  piazza  damaged  at  J.  L.  Briggs’;  piazza  crushed  by  tree  at  E.  H. 
Blodgett’s;  tree  fallen  on  house  of  George  Blodgett  and  another  lodged  against 
house  of  Harry  McNamara;  fallen  trees  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  but  only 
one  stone  tipped  over. 

In  Hemlock  the  Glynn  buildings  were  demolished,  Putnam’s  barn  roof 
was  crushed  and  house  piazza  damaged,  many  sheds  and  garages  and  other 
small  buildings  were  lost  and  chimneys  and  roofs  damaged,  much  roofing 
being  blown  off  (Overland,  Willard,  Putnam). 

From  Snumshire  Miss  Hunt  wrote: 

“We  can  say  ‘We  are  all  here.’  After  the  most  terrific  storm  of  my  life  we  rise  to 
see  the  sun  and  things  normal  Thursday  morning.  The  new  two-story  brooder  house  at 
T.  J.  Frizzell’s  was  blown  flat  in  that  gale  last  night.  The  black  cherry  tree  in  front  of 
Miss  Hunt’s  lies  flat  with  roots  standing  high  in  air  .  .  .  her  pines  have  lost  their  tops ;  the 
henhouse  has  been  moved  rods  from  its  cement  floor.  Leslie  Fike’s  henhouse  is  way  off, 
though  no  fowls  hurt.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  moved,  no  people  hurt,  thankful  to  say. 
Trees  down  across  the  road  at  Will  Eaton’s.  Traffic  had  to  be  guided  ’till  midnight  last 
night.  Poplar  tree  at  the  Booth  place  tipped  onto  the  barn  roof;  tree  blown  down  at  Ed 
Hardy’s.  The  face  of  nature  will  be  some  changed  when  these  down  trees  are  disposed 
of.  A  fine  white  birch  at  Miss  Hunt’s  is  uprooted,  slants  back  on  the  pines,  will  have  to 
be  cut  for  firewood.” 

Later  she  wrote  “The  porch  over  the  south  door  at  Sunkist  Farm  is  gone.  Edmund 
Putnam  made  it  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  .  .  The  pines  in  Lovers  Lane  are  all  down 
and  four  cars  at  least  are  there,  crushed  by  the  pines.  One  car  has  an  Indiana  number 
plate  which  was  driven  by  a  woman  from  that  state,  we  hear.  She  jumped  when  she 
saw  a  tree  about  to  fall  on  her  car  and  crawled  under  some  other  trees  that  had  blown 
down.  Later  she  was  taken  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Shepherds’  by  someone  who  saw  her 
need. 

“Charles  Hutchins  has  set  glass  in  five  broken  windows  for  Miss  Hunt  and  in  her 
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barn  windows  too.  It  was  an  all  day  job.  Her  poultry  house  is  smashed  and  upside  down 
and  rods  away.  Pine  trees  in  her  pasture  and  on  Louis  Dubuc’s  and  George  Lowe’s  wood- 
lot  are  down.  They  hope  to  get  a  sawmill  there  before  cold  weather  and  saw  the  tree* 
into  boards. 

“T.  J.  Frizzell  had  about  a  dozen  pullets  killed  in  his  small  coops  in  his  field  when 
the  wind  tossed  the  coops  about.  They  have  20  acres  of  silage  corn  in  a  bad  state  which 
was  ready  to  cut;  a  serious  thing  with  their  great  loss  of  the  partly  built  poultry  house.” 

Also  in  Snumshire  the  ell  of  Henry  Page’s  house  was  crushed,  five  trees 
being  lodged  against  his  house;  his  chimney  and  that  at  the  Sunnyfield 
greenhouse  were  blown  down;  the  roof  was  blown  off  of  Austins’  barn,  and 
at  Frizzells’  strips  of  metal  roofing  littered  the  yard  and  plastered  the  fence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  highway;  broken  glass  was  collected  with  a  bushel 
basket;  poplar  trees  were  tipped  over  at  Ritchies’  and  the  balm  of  gilead 
tree  at  E.  A.  Rowe’s. 

Clarence  Bailey  at  North  Charlestown  wrote  in  his  diary  Wednesday, 
September  21,  1938: 

“We  rode  down  to  S.  C.  to  look  at  the  high  water  this  P.  M.  It  is  almost  in  the 
road  in  several  places.  About  five  o’clock  a  hurricane  struck  us,  taking  off  part  of  the  n. 
side  of  the  barn  roof  and  damaging  the  south  side  where  I  had  just  shingled  new.  It  blew 
out  6  big  house  windows  and  most  of  the  barn  windows,  tore  the  lightning  rods  off  the 
buildings,  took  the  corn  barn  off  its  base  and  set  it  flat  on  the  ground.  Fortunately  Mr.  F. 
had  put  the  corn  into  the  silo  the  12th  or  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  cut 
it.  For  about  a  mile  each  way  from  our  house  it  was  impossible  to  travel  except  on  foot 
the  next  morning  because  of  the  tangle  of  trees,  brush  and  wires.  We  had  the  road 
cleared  before  night.  It  was  the  same  everywhere  in  New  England  where  such  a  storm 
was  never  seen  before.” 

Train  service  was  disrupted  and  not  completely  restored  until  October 
24.  Electric  light  service  was  not  restored  for  a  week  and  telephone  service 
for  two  weeks,  50  local  lines  being  out  of  commission. 

The  loss  of  shade  trees  was  serious,  but  in  the  woodlands  the  big  wind 
laid  low  towering  trees  that  had  taken  generations  to  grow,  tearing  them  up 
by  the  roots  from  the  rain-soaked  earth  and  laying  them  down  one  on  another 
with  the  tops  pointing  to  the  northwest,  and  worm’s-eye  view  of  the  root 
system  exposed  to  the  southeast  from  whence  the  storm  had  come.  The 
damage  was  not  universal,  but  was  in  strips,  some  sections  being  unexplain- 
ably  sheltered  from  the  blast.  Examples  of  the  havoc  are  still  to  be  found  on 
the  south  side  of  Sam’s  Hill  and  other  locations.  In  most  areas  the  marketable 
timber  was  laboriously  salvaged,  the  Snumshire  cemetery  plot  being  cleared 
for  sticking  the  lumber.  The  fire  hazard  in  the  woods  was  very  serious  for 
some  years  and  in  1939  a  fire  lookout  station  was  established  on  Sam’s  Hill, 
since  dismantled. 

In  many  areas  there  was  serious  flood  damage  at  the  time  of  the 
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hurricane,  but  Charlestown  escaped  that  menace  so  far  as  the  river  was 
concerned.  However,  roads  were  washed  on  the  hill  west  of  Hill  Brothers’, 
on  the  Merrill  hill  and  some  other  sections. 

Most  roads  and  streets  were  closed  by  masses  of  twisted  and  fallen  trees, 
the  havoc  so  great  in  some  areas  as  to  make  passage  on  foot  almost  im¬ 
possible.  From  the  mass  of  debris  on  Main  Street  it  seemed  that  Charlestown 
would  have  lost  its  beautiful  tree-shaded  thoroughfare.  When  all  was  cleared 
away  the  trees  were  less  abundant,  but  still  beautiful. 

1945  Snowstorm 

On  May  10,  1945  a  good  8  inches  of  heavy,  damp  snow  fell,  bending  all 
bushes  and  small  trees  to  the  ground  and  breaking  many  of  them.  The  apple 
trees  and  many  shrubs  were  in  full  bloom,  chickens  were  on  range  and  cows 
were  in  pasture. 

LOG  DRIVES 

The  first  logs  to  be  floated  down  the  Connecticut  were  masts  for  the 
English  navy,  as  early  as  1732.  Later  (1763-1852)  lumber  and  shingles  were 
floated  down  river  bound  together  in  rafts  which  were  taken  apart  at  their 
destination.  See  Metcalf,  (OH  477)  “His  business  for  a  time  was  shaving 
shingles  of  which  he  prepared  great  quantities  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
convey  to  market  by  rafts  on  the  river.”  During  the  late  1800s  and  up  to 
about  1919  logs  cut  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  sent 
downstream  in  huge  log  drives  by  International  Paper  Co.,  Champlain  Realty 
Co.,  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Co.,  Fall  Mt.  Paper  Co.  and  Van  Dyke,  each 
conducting  his  own  drive.  40,000,000  feet  would  be  sent  downstream  in  a 
season,  mainly  to  Holyoke,  some  to  Bellows  Falls. 

First  in  the  drive  would  be  several  boatloads  of  men  sent  ahead  to  do 
what  they  could  to  prevent  log  “jams”,  and  to  protect  the  bridges  across  the 
river.  Col.  Webber  described  a  big  jam  when  the  annual  log  drive  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company  caught  on  the  piers  of  Cheshire  Bridge 
and  the  jam  reached  an  eighth  of  a  mile  up  the  river  and  took  the  drivers  a 
fortnight  to  break  out,  with  26  drivers  working. 

Next  came  the  logs,  covering  the  river  from  bank  to  bank.  Men  wearing 
spiked  boots  ran  lightly  back  and  forth  across  the  floating,  rolling  mass  of 
logs,  balancing  themselves  with  their  long  pike  poles  which  they  used  to  keep 
the  logs  constantly  moving  in  the  main  channel.  At  the  same  time  other  men 
with  horses  were  dragging  from  the  meadows  logs  left  by  previous  high  water, 
rolling  them  back  into  the  river  with  their  cant-hooks. 

Following  the  main  part  of  the  drive  came  rafts  of  big  logs  lashed 
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together,  carrying  the  horses  which  had  worked  in  the  woods  during  the 
winter,  after  being  driven  north  the  previous  October.  The  horses  stood  in  two 
facing  rows,  six  or  eight  abreast,  quietly  munching  their  oats  and  apparently 
enjoying  the  trip.  They  were  followed  by  other  rafts  loaded  with  provisions — 
baled  hay,  barrels  of  flour,  potatoes  —  and  finally  boatloads  of  men  and 
baggage,  returning  from  their  winter’s  work  in  the  woods. 

Most  important  in  the  drive  was  the  cook  raft,  known  as  the  Mary  Ann, 
a  house  on  a  raft,  built  in  sections  to  be  taken  apart  and  carried  by  rapids. 
With  the  sides  open  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  roof  sheltering  the  big 
stove  and  cook’s  supplies  and  utensils.  The  cook  with  his  two  helpers  were 
busy  continuously  preparing  meals  and  lunches  from  the  supplies  brought 
with  them  and  the  milk,  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  bought  along  the  way. 
The  men  camped  at  various  times  at  Mortimer  Perry’s  #188,  at  George  East¬ 
man’s  #162,  Cheshire  Bridge,  Lower  Landing.  See  Granite  Monthly  Vol.  51, 
p  444. 

FERRIES  AND  BRIDGES 

The  most  used  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  in  this  section  was 
Wentworth’s  Ferry  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook.  John  Nott  “maintained 
the  ferry  with  a  good  boat  on  my  own  cost  six  years”  (Petition  1771  Ham¬ 
mond  Town  Papers  of  N.  H.  Vol.  IX,  p  98)  prior  to  Gov.  Wentworth’s  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  charter  to  Simeon  Olcott  in  1772,  giving  him  sole  rights  of  a  ferry 
from  one  mile  above  to  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Black  River.  (State 
Papers  of  N.  H.  Vol.  24,  p  543)  This  ferry  was  a  very  important  connecting 
link  between  the  Crown  Point  Road  in  Vermont  and  the  roads  coming  into 
Charlestown  from  the  south,  southeast,  east  and  north,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  military  forces.  “In  1777  James  Miner  and  Samuel  Remington  were 
paid  by  the  state  for  ferriage  over  the  river  at  this  place  £37,138.  These  bills 
were  paid  for  ferrying  the  soldiers  of  General  Stark  and  others.”  Granite 
Monthly  Vol.  4,  p  117.  Page  Harriman  ferried  over  57  and  18  men  on  their 
way  to  Crown  Point.  (Hammond  Town  Papers  of  N.  H.  Vol.  11,  p  296) 
Timothy  Putnam  operated  the  ferry  after  Mr.  Olcott’s  death. 

In  1787  “Sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  keeping  a  ferry  or 
ferries  between  Claremont  and  Walpole  lines”  was  “granted  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Charlestown  forever,  except  as  already  granted  to  Simeon  Olcott.” 
(Records  of  Acts  Vol.  5,  p  224)  In  1788  the  town  voted  a  ferry  to  Rocking¬ 
ham  at  Lower  Landing.  In  1789  the  town  granted  to  Col.  Samuel  Hunt 
exclusive  privilege  of  a  ferry  from  the  north  side  of  the  brook  in  Great 
Meadow  to  the  north  line  of  Lot  #31  in  the  first  division  of  Interval,  for  five 
years.  Probably  this  was  what  had  been  known  as  Gaston’s  Ferry.  There 
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was  a  road  running  down  to  the  river  opposite  Commissary  Brook  where  a 
road  came  down  on  the  Vermont  side.  In  1794  a  similar  privilege  was  voted 
to  Capt.  Asahel  Hunt  at  South  Charlestown  “beginning  40  rods  below  the 
mouth  of  Jabe  Meadow  Brook  to  extend  60  rods  above  said  brook. 

Carrigan’s  map  (1816)  and  the  old  Map  of  Connecticut  River  (1818) 
show  ferries  at  South  Charlestown  and  at  Lower  Landing. 

In  1827  Horace  Metcalf  and  Richard  Kimball  were  given  ferry  rights  at 
North  Charlestown  from  one  mile  south  to  one  mile  north  of  Little  Sugar 
River.  These  rights  were  not  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  bridge  within  the 
limits  described.  (Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  9,  p  629) 

In  1804  a  charter  was  granted  for  Cheshire  Bridge  (Record  of  Acts 
Vol.  5,  p  267)  to  be  built  “at  any  place  within  the  grant  of  a  ferry  made  to 
Simeon  Olcott  .  .  .  with  the  assent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  ferry.”  The 
following  rates  of  toll  were  allowed:  Foot  passenger,  1  cent;  horse  and  rider, 
6  cents;  horse  and  chaise  or  sulkey,  12J4  cents;  sleigh  and  one  horse,  6  cents 
.  .  .  four-wheeled  carriage  for  passengers,  25  cents;  curricle,  15  cents.  .  . 

There  was  nothing  therein  to  indicate  that  the  collection  of  tolls  was  to 
be  restricted  to  daylight  hours,  the  only  limitation  being  “.  .  .  and  at  all  times 
when  the  toll  gatherer  shall  not  attend  his  duty  the  gate  shall  be  left  open.” 
For  many  years  the  bridge  was  not  attended  all  night. 

In  1835  the  legislature  approved  “An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Toll  of 
Cheshire  Bridge”  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature 
was  to  prescribe  the  rates  of  toll  upon  application  of  the  proprietors  or  at 
least  30  other  persons.  The  rates  so  prescribed  were  to  remain  unaltered  at 
least  12  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  further  application  might  be  made 
for  change.  In  no  instance  were  the  net  proceeds  to  exceed  12%  per  annum 
on  the  cost  of  the  building,  repairing  and  attending.  In  1845  the  corporation 
was  authorized  “to  take  and  receive  of  all  persons  passing  said  bridge  for 
each  single  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse,  10  cents.  .  .”  The  regular  toll  for  a 
passenger  car  now  is  15  cents,  or  10  cents  when  books  of  tickets  are  used. 
In  1952  the  revenue  from  the  bridge  was  $62,677.91  and  expenses  $47,657.97, 
leaving  net  earnings  of  $15,019.94. 

How  many  times  Cheshire  Bridge  has  been  replaced  in  whole  or  in  part 
is  not  definitely  known.  According  to  the  Sullivan  Mercury  1831 

“The  western  half  of  Cheshire  Bridge  was  swept  away  by  ice  on  Friday  evening 
last.  The  accident  .  .  .  was  entirely  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  the  river  appeared  to  be 
nearly  clear  of  ice  at  sunset  on  the  24th  (March)  and  the  water  rather  lower  than  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Scarce  any  interruption  to  travelling  has  occurred  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  disaster,  as  the  bridge  proprietors  launched  boats  and  scows  to  ply  at 
the  ferry  a  few  rods  above,  where  passengers  can  continue  to  cross  with  but  little  incon¬ 
venience.  .  .  The  bridge  fell  about  half  past  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  soon  after 
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a  traveller  drove  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing.  The  toll-gatherer  called  to  him  to  stop, 
but  the  man  replied  ‘I  go  by  the  year’,  and  would  have  kept  on  had  not  the  former 
discovered  the  means  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  danger.  .  .” 

In  the  town  records  (1832)  supplies  for  a  new  bridge  are  listed  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  The  bridge  was  built  1833. 

According  to  Collections :  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  And  Monthly 
Journal  Cheshire  Bridge  was  carried  out  Feb.  12,  1824,  but  we  have  no  other 
data  to  prove  this  true  or  false. 

According  to  the  History  of  Rockingham  at  least  one  bent  of  the  Cheshire 
Bridge  was  carried  out  in  1839,  but  Mr.  Hayes  seems  to  have  confused  the 
Charlestown  and  Cheshire  Bridges.  However,  the  Cheshire  Bridge  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  taxed  only  for  land  and  buildings  1839-41.  There  was  another 
freshet  in  1841.  In  1859  or  1862  the  east  two-thirds  of  the  bridge  was  carried 
out  by  a  freshet.  (In  1860  the  bridge  was  valued  at  $1000  for  tax  purposes.) 
Photographs  now  in  hand  show  clearly  the  difference  in  construction  of  the 
east  and  west  portions.  Miss  Grace  Hunt  remembers  that  while  the  bridge 
was  endangered  by  highwater  in  December  1877  light  teams  passed  at  their 
own  risk  and  no  toll  was  charged.  It  is  also  told  that  George  Willard  used  to 
tie  the  bridge  to  his  waist  to  keep  it  from  going  out  in  the  night.  Many  times 
through  the  years  there  has  been  cause  for  anxiety  lest  the  bridge  be  carried 
away  and  people  have  gathered  to  watch,  as  hundreds  did  in  the  early  days  of 
November  1927,  but  usually  the  work  of  men’s  hands  and  brains  has  with¬ 
stood  the  roaring  waters. 

In  1895  there  was  a  flood,  and  the  bridge  piers  were  repaired,  using  150 
barrels  of  cement. 

In  1896  the  Springfield  Electric  Railway  Company  bought  for  $8,400 
the  old  wooden  Cheshire  Bridge,  including  the  old  ferrying  rights  granted  to 
Simeon  Olcott.  The  East  Berlin,  Connecticut,  Bridge  Co.  built  a  new  bridge 
for  $22,600,  using  all  the  horses  and  dump  carts  available  in  two  townships 
during  the  summer  of  1896.  Stone  for  raising  the  piers  was  blasted  from  the 
ledges  south  of  #225,  now  the  property  of  Felix  Schumann.  The  waste  from 
the  demolition  of  the  old  bridge  was  dumped  into  the  river  where  some  of  it 
was  salvaged  for  building  purposes. 

In  November  1930  the  present  steel  bridge  510  feet  long  and  26  feet 
wide  (3  feet  wider  than  the  old  bridge)  and  costing  $225,000  replaced  the 
1896  bridge  which  had  been  declared  unfit  for  service.  The  piers  had  been 
raised  seven  feet  in  anticipation  of  the  raising  of  the  dam  at  Bellows  Falls. 
To  accommodate  traffic  during  construction  the  old  bridge  was  moved  to 
temporary  piles  34  feet  downstream,  the  move  being  completed  in  12  hours. 

Through  the  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  free  Cheshire  Bridge.  In 
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1933  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  governor  “to  investigate  and  report 
.  .  .  the  status  of  the  toll  bridges  over  the  Connecticut  River  at  Cornish  and 
Charlestown,  the  estimated  value  of  said  bridges  and  any  other  pertinent 
information  bearing  upon  the  freeing  of  said  bridges.  .  Cornish  Bridge  was 
freed,  but  Cheshire  Bridge  continues,  the  only  toll  bridge  over  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River. 

In  1828  a  charter  was  granted  to  George  Ingersoll  and  others  to  build 
a  bridge,  known  as  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  at  South  Charlestown  within  the 
same  limits  as  the  ferry  near  the  mouth  of  Jabe  Meadow  Brook.  (Laws  of 
N.  H.  Vol.  9,  p  801)  This  bridge,  preceded  and  followed  by  ferries,  was  an 
important  link  in  the  Forest  Route  which,  with  the  Green  Mountain  Turnpike 
in  Vermont,  was  said  to  be  30  miles  shorter  than  any  other  route  from  Boston 
to  Rutland.  The  toll  house  was  a  stone  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge. 
William  McCrea  was  the  toll  gatherer. 

The  Charlestown  Bridge  was  carried  away  by  highwater  in  1839,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  spring,  although  some  say  September.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Nims,  who  was 
seven  years  old  at  the  time,  recounted  the  story  thus:  “I  remember  the 
incident  well.  My  father  (James  Milliken)  was  watering  his  horse  in  the 
barnyard  (#321)  when  he  saw  it  coming.  He  called  his  family  to  see  it  and 
mounting  his  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle  rode  to  see  the  fate  of  the 
Tucker  Bridge  (Toll  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls).  The  South  Charlestown  Bridge 
rode  grandly  upon  the  current  until  it  pitched  over  the  first  rapid  when  one 
corner  struck  a  rock  and  went  to  pieces  all  at  once  and  nothing  first.”  Up  to 
1900  the  abutments  could  be  plainly  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  a 
pier  in  the  middle,  but  the  river  is  much  wider  now,  especially  on  the  Vermont 
side,  and  the  water  deeper  due  to  the  higher  dam  at  Bellows  Falls. 
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PART  II  —  TOWN  GOVERNMENT  AND  SERVICES 


Chapter  1 

TOWN  GOVERNMENT 

“At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  freeholders  (property  owners)  and  proprietors 
of  Charlestown  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  began  and  held  at  the  fort 
in  said  town  on  the  14th  day  of  August  1753.  .  So  began  the  record  of  the 
first  town  meeting  held  in  Charlestown  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  from 
Gov.  Benning  Wentworth.  Arrangements  were  there  made  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  a  meeting  which  has  never  been  omitted  through 
the  years.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  old  fort  was  falling  into  disrepair, 
since  plans  were  made  to  repair  the  Great  Chamber  for  holding  public  wor¬ 
ship  during  the  summer  of  1754.  It  was  also  used  for  town  meeting  until  the 
log  meeting  house  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1760.  The  town  meetings 
from  then  on  for  some  years  were  held  in  the  meeting  house,  or  the  school 
house  (built  1770)  or  in  taverns  or  in  private  homes.  After  1775  meetings 
were  usually  held  in  the  court  chamber.  In  1802  a  new  court  house  was 
erected  by  the  county  (Cheshire)  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  hall,  to  the 
construction  of  which  the  town  contributed  $300.  The  first  town  meeting 
held  there  was  in  1803.  When  Sullivan  County  was  formed  and  the  court 
was  no  longer  held  in  Charlestown,  there  was  some  confusion  over  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  court  house.  David  Holton  owned  the  land  and  apparently  the 
town  the  building.  In  1838  the  following  action  was  taken:  Voted  (1)  To  buy 
the  land  on  which  the  court  house  stood  or  (2)  other  land  in  the  village  and 
move  building  thereto  or  (3)  Buy  land  between  Newton  Allen’s  house 
(Peachblow)  and  school  house  #4  and  erect  a  new  town  house.  Apparently 
the  committee  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  first  instruction. 

The  old  town  house  (or  court  house)  is  now  the  house  owned  by  Loren 
Smith  on  Briggs  Lane,  where  it  was  moved  when  the  present  town  hall  was 
built.  In  its  original  position  the  old  wooden  building  faced  as  the  present 
hall  does  with  the  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  door  opened  into  a  hall 
with  a  dark  cell  room  on  the  right  and  a  stairway  to  the  gallery  above.  This 
gallery  across  one  end  of  the  building  sloped  toward  the  court  room  below  and 
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had  several  rows  of  seats.  In  the  court  room  on  the  ground  floor  were  benches 
with  backs,  facing  toward  the  judge’s  desk.  In  addition  to  court  and  town 
meeting,  suppers  and  singing  schools  were  held  there.  Singing  teachers  went 
around  the  community  to  see  how  many  would  attend  the  singing  school, 
then  assessed  each  a  proportionate  share.  Miss  Hunt  remembers  howT  she  wore 
red  flannels  that  “itched  her  something  awful”,  and  how  she  would  have  one 
last  scratch  before  entering  the  hall  for  singing  school,  after  depositing  her 
wraps  on  the  seats  in  the  gallery. 

One  may  picture  town  meeting  there  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  hall 
heated  by  wood  stoves,  lit  at  night  with  whale  oil  lamps,  the  floor  covered 
with  sawdust.  (Spittoons  belonged  to  a  later  era.)  Sawdust  for  town  meeting 
in  1879  cost  $2.50.  163J^  gallons  of  oil  were  used  per  year. 

In  1871  the  town  voted  181-123  in  favor  of  building  a  new  town  hall 
on  the  present  site,  appropriating  for  the  purpose  $10,000.  The  committee, 
including  George  Olcott,  Solomon  P.  Osgood,  Samuel  E.  Gowing,  Peter  E. 
Evans  and  Judge  T.  Dunsmoor,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
old  town  house  and  to  build  the  new  one  “with  due  diligence  and  convenient 
speed.” 

When  the  plans  were  drawn  it  was  found  that  the  building  planned 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  desired  position  on  the  plot  belonging  to  the  town, 
but  would  require  some  of  the  land  adjoining,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Baker  and  Mr.  Simeon  Cooley.  Mrs.  Baker  graciously  gave  Mr.  Cooley  some 
of  her  land  in  exchange  for  what  the  town  needed  of  his,  and  then  gave  to 
the  town  what  it  needed.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $6000. 

The  upper  story  contained  a  hall  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms  and  a 
ticket  office.  Originally  the  seats  in  the  hall  were  long  settees,  purchased  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  $298.80,  raised  partly  by  exhibitions  and  festivals.  The 
stage  protruded  into  the  hall  about  four  feet  beyond  the  front  line  of  the 
dressing  rooms,  with  steps  on  either  side.  In  1934  the  walls  at  the  front  were 
built  in  line  with  the  front  of  the  stage,  enclosing  the  steps  and  greatly 
improving  the  appearance.  At  the  same  time  new  lights,  curtain  and  back 
drop  were  installed.  The  expense  to  the  town  was  small,  due  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Morse  and  Sayce  families,  and  a  young  people’s  organization  which 
worked  to  raise  money  for  the  project. 

On  the  lower  floor  there  was  a  smaller  hall  where  town  meetings  were 
held  until  1952.  Around  1917  basketball  games  were  also  played  in  the  lower 
hall,  until  the  town  voted  the  use  of  the  upper  hall  in  1920.  Originally  there 
were  also  a  town  clerk’s  room,  selectmen’s  room,  a  room  originally  intended 
for  a  ticket  office,  and  on  the  southwest  corner  the  grocery  store  of  Mr. 
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Simeon  Cooley.  The  town  clerk’s  and  selectmen’s  rooms  were  that  part  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building  used  now  as  a  jail  and  for  storage.  The  select¬ 
men  moved  into  their  present  office  in  1910  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooley. 
The  so-called  ticket  office  has  for  a  great  many  years  been  the  kitchen.  In 
1917  it  was  equipped  with  dishes  at  a  cost  of  $200.  In  1948  $600  was  spent 
to  make  the  kitchen  fit  for  preparing  hot  lunches  for  the  school  children 
until  the  new  school  was  completed  in  1951.  The  old  wood  range  was  replaced 
with  a  gas  range  at  that  time. 

In  1913  a  new  heating  system  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $300,  including 
a  hot  air  furnace  in  the  southeast  and  another  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
lower  hall,  over  each  of  which  there  was  a  register  in  the  floor  of  the  upper 
hall.  In  1944  the  town  appropriated  $4000  for  a  new  steam  heating  system 
which  also  provides  heat  for  the  fire  station. 

Other  changes  made  include  the  following:  the  old  inside  blinds  have 
been  removed  and  draperies  hung;  in  1892  new  granite  steps  replaced  the  old 
ones  which  had  cracked;  in  1903  steel  ceiling  and  hardwood  floor  were  added 
to  the  upper  hall;  in  1908  the  old  chandeliers  were  replaced  when  electricity 
was  installed  (the  old  ones  held  lamps  and  could  be  lowered  for  cleaning 
and  filling);  in  1918  the  old  “water  closets”  became  “toilet  rooms”;  in  1922 
fire  escapes  were  installed;  in  1931  snow  guards  were  put  on  the  roof;  in 
1954  a  new  hardwood  floor  was  installed  on  the  lower  floor  at  a  cost  of  $1000. 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  the  building  since  1940  have  amounted  to 
over  $10,000.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the  underpinning  was 
repaired  in  1943,  the  attic  insulated  in  1946,  new  chairs  were  purchased  to 
replace  the  old  settees,  the  roof  was  repaired  in  1948,  the  outside  has  been 
painted  and  the  plaster  on  the  interior  walls  repaired.  The  maintenance  cost 
of  the  town  hall  is  now  $2820  annually  toward  which  there  is  $612  collected 
in  rent. 

About  as  soon  as  the  new  town  hall  was  built  there  arose  the  problem 
of  renting  or  giving  the  use  of  the  hall  to  organizations  in  town.  In  1873  the 
town  voted  to  the  band  free  use  of  the  hall  six  evenings  per  year.  Gradually 
more  organizations  were  given  a  similar  privilege  until  in  1892  the  town  voted 
incorporated  societies  to  have  the  use  of  the  hall  free  of  expense.  In  1932 
there  was  a  vote  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  charging  the  school  and  in 
1933  the  school  was  given  free  use.  In  1934  free  use  was  given  to  organiza¬ 
tions  when  no  admission  was  charged.  The  renting  of  the  town  hall  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  selectmen  at  the  present  time.  Charges  made  are  reasonable 
and  due  consideration  is  given  to  patriotic  and  educational  endeavors. 

Following  are  portions  of  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town  meeting  1821 
which  may  be  compared  with  a  warrant  of  today: 
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To  the  freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Charlestown  qualified  by  law  to  vote 
in  town  affairs;  Greeting 

You  are  hereby  notified  to  assemble  and  meet  at  the  Courthouse  in  said  Charlestown  on 
the  second  Tuesday,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  next,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  to  vote  and  act  upon  the  following  articles,  viz. 

1.  To  choose  a  Moderator. 

2.  To  choose  town  officers  as  by  law  required  (3  selectmen,  Committee  for  visiting 
schools,  3  Fence  Viewers,  2  Surveyors  of  Lumber,  Committee  of  three  to  settle  with  the 
Selectmen,  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  4  Hogreeves,  Surveyor  of  Lime,  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Sealer  of  Leather,  Collector  and  Constable,  2  Tythingmen,  School  Com¬ 
mittee  of  thirteen,  one  for  each  district,  11  Surveyors  of  Highways  These  elected  1821). 

3.  To  vote  for  one  person  for  Governor.  .  . 

4.  To  vote  for  one  person  for  Counsellor,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  county. 

5.  To  vote  for  a  Treasurer  and  Register  for  said  County  (Cheshire). 

6.  To  choose  one  person  to  represent  this  town  in  the  legislature  of  this  state,  one  year 
from  and  after  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  next. 

7.  To  see  if  the  town  will  raise  money  and  how  much  for  the  support  of  schools,  the 
making  and  repairing  of  highways,  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other  town  charges  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

8.  To  see  if  the  town  will  regulate  the  swine  the  year  ensuing. 

9.  To  see  if  the  town  will  give  a  bounty,  and  how  much  on  crows  killed  within  said 
town  the  year  ensuing. 

10.  To  take  the  sense  of  the  qualified  voters  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

11.  To  see  if  the  town  will  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  town  meet¬ 
ing  held  February  8,  1821  to  confer  with  any  committee  that  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Cheshire  Turnpike  Corporation  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute  between  said  town  and 
the  turnpike  corporation. 

12.  To  see  if  the  town  will  direct  the  Selectmen  to  open  any  or  all  roads  which  were 
occupied  as  old  roads  at  the  time  said  Turnpike  corporation  was  granted. 

16.  To  see  if  the  town  will  direct  to  have  the  Courthouse  newshingled,  on  condition  that 
the  town  meetings  can  be  held  there  without  expense  to  the  town.  .  . 

19.  To  see  if  the  town  will  direct  a  discount  of  25%  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  any 
inhabitant’s  highway  tax  on  condition  that  such  person  shall  elect  and  actually  pay  his 
tax  in  money  to  the  Selectmen.  .  . 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  this  26th  day  of  February  1821. 

Henry  Hubbard) 

)  Selectmen  of  Charlestown 
George  Olcott) 

February  26th,  1821.  We  have  notified  the  aforesaid  meeting  by  posting  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  on  the  south  meeting  house  in  said  Charlestown.  .  . 

TOWN  OFFICERS 

The  first  article  of  business  at  the  annual  town  meeting  has  always  been 
the  election  of  officers.  Formerly  it  was  done  by  acclamation  or  by  giving  in 
and  counting  the  ballots  as  the  meeting  proceeded.  In  1902  the  change  was 
made  to  the  present  system  in  which  the  meeting  is  opened  at  9  A.  M.  on  the 
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second  Tuesday  in  March  and  balloting  proceeds  all  day  except  during  the 
actual  action  on  the  articles  in  the  warrant.  This  business  usually  takes  from 
10  to  noon,  whereas  by  the  old  system  a  recess  was  usually  called  at  noon 
and  the  meeting  continued  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  customary  to  elect  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  all  the  state,  county  and  local  officers  until  1878  when 
the  law  was  changed  so  that  the  national,  state  and  county  officers,  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court,  the  three  Supervisors  of  the  Checklist  and 
the  Moderator  are  elected  at  the  biennial  election  in  November.  If  not  sworn 
in  at  the  meeting  officers  are  to  be  notified  of  their  election  by  the  town 
clerk  and  sworn  within  six  days.  The  moderator,  town  clerk,  a  selectman, 
or  justice  of  the  peace  administers  the  following  oath:  “You  do  solemnly 
swear  that  you  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform  all  the 

duties  incumbent  on  you  as  a - according  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 

agreeable  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.  So  help  you  God.” 

The  major  officers  are  moderator,  town  clerk,  selectmen,  overseer  of 
poor,  town  treasurer,  town  auditors  and  tax  collector,  but  any  town  may 
choose  other  officers  as  it  may  judge  necessary  for  managing  its  affairs.  All 
officers  except  moderator  are  chosen  by  majority  vote,  he  by  plurality.  All 
officers  handling  town  funds  must  be  bonded  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  No 
person  can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  selectman,  treasurer,  tax  collector, 
auditor,  road  agent.  Selectmen  or  treasurer  cannot  serve  as  full-time  head 
of  police.  No  official  handling  funds  can  serve  as  an  auditor.  In  case  of 
vacancies  supervisors  of  the  checklist  appoint  moderators,  auditors,  super¬ 
visors  of  the  checklist;  selectmen  appoint  trustees  of  trust  funds,  town  clerk, 
treasurer,  tax  collector,  fire  ward,  library  trustees,  sewer  commissioners, 
selectmen;  school  board  and  water  commission  fill  their  own  vacancies.  For 
more  information  about  elections,  duties  of  officers,  etc.,  see  the  following: 
Revised  Laws  of  N.  H.  1942  Vol.  I  pp  250-263  (A  new  revision  known  as 
Revised  Laws  Annotated  or  R.  L.  A.  is  now  underway) ;  Town  Government  in 
N.  H.  ( WPA  1940)  UNH  Library;  N.  H.  Primary  and  Election  Laws  (Sec¬ 
retary  of  State) ;  Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  2,  Chap.  12 

MODERATOR 

For  many  years  the  first  order  of  business  at  any  town  meeting  was  the 
election  of  a  moderator  to  preside  at  that  meeting.  His  duties  now  are:  to 
preside  in  the  town  meetings,  regulate  the  business  thereof,  decide  questions 
of  order,  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  every  vote  passed;  to  receive  all 
ballots  (including  absentee)  and  deposit  in  the  ballot  box;  after  closing  the 
polls  at  election  to  count  the  ballots  in  the  presence  of  the  selectmen,  town 
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clerk  and  election  officers,  to  mark  defective  ballots  and  return  with  other 
ballots  to  the  town  clerk;  to  designate  ballot  clerks  at  the  opening  of  the  polls. 

MODERATORS:  John  M.  Glidden  1860-70,  1872;  Edmund  L.  Cushing  1871; 
George  Olcott  1873-82,  1885-92;  Herbert  B.  Viall  1883-4;  Sumner  C.  Foster  1882;  George 
S.  Bond  1893;  Stephen  T.  Searle  1895-6,  1900;  Charles  E.  Whipple  1896-9;  Willifred  E. 
Hunt  1901-13;  Charles  S.  Hutchins  1914-22,  1934-9;  Carl  Bowen  1923-5;  Howard  Ham¬ 
lin  1927,  1947-8;  Ernest  Bowen  1928-31;  James  D.  Spooner  1932-3;  Ralph  Weeks  1940-6; 
Donald  Harrington  1949-53;  Cecil  Fisk  1954 — 

TOWN  CLERK 

He  is  the  chief  record  keeper  for  the  town.  All  records  are  public 
property  and  upon  request  and  tendering  of  pay  therefor  the  clerk  will 
furnish  an  attested  copy  of  any  public  record  in  his  custody. 

It  is  his  duty  to  record  all  votes  passed  by  the  town  and  all  business  transacted  in 
town  meeting;  record  vital  statistics,  report  monthly  to  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
and  issue  licenses  and  permits  pertaining  to  marriage  and  death;  record  all  highways 
laid  out  or  altered  and  the  damages  assessed;  record  personal  mortgages  and  conditional 
sales ;  keep  all  official  records  not  needed  by  other  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
issue  dog  licenses  and  keep  record  thereof;  issue  permits  for  registration  and  collect  fees 
as  designated  by  law  for  each  classification  of  motor  vehicle ;  warn  meeting  for  drawing  of 
jurors,  draw  names  in  presence  of  selectmen,  and  record  all  proceedings;  receive  sealed 
package  of  ballots  from  Secretary  of  State,  deliver  to  election  officers,  break  seal  at 
opening  of  polls,  and  after  voting  is  ended,  ballots  counted,  sealed  and  endorsed,  to  report 
votes  on  county  officers  to  Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  on  state  officers  to  Secretary  of  State ; 
keep  the  ballots  sixty  days,  send  them  to  Secretary  of  State  if  a  recount  is  requested ; 
report  library  officials  and  data  to  Public  Library  Commission,  school  officials  to  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  fire  officials  to  Insurance  Commissioner  and  State  Forester;  send 
town  and  school  reports  to  State  Library,  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  N.  H.  Genealogical 
Society.  See  The  New  Hampshire  Town  Clerk  by  Gilbert  Cantor. 

TOWN  CLERKS:  Charles  C.  Kimball  1870-82;  Sumner  C.  Foster  1883-4;  Herbert 
W.  Bond  1885-90;  Fred  H.  Perry  1900-26;  Richard  H.  Perry  1926-40;  William  S.  Fair¬ 
banks  1940 — 

TREASURER 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  have  custody  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  town ; 
pay  out  on  order  of  the  selectmen;  report  at  end  of  each  fiscal  year;  sign  town  notes 
with  a  majority  of  the  selectmen.  In  the  early  days  a  man  who  refused  to  serve  was 
fined,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  serve  consecutive  terms.  Constables,  tythingmen  and 
hog  reeves  were  similarly  treated. 

TREASURERS:  George  Olcott  1870-94;  William  E.  Butterfield  1895-1906;  W.  H. 
Tinker  1907-11;  Frank  W.  Hamlin  1912-49;  George  Nourse  1949-51;  William  Miller  1952-. 

SELECTMEN 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  after  the  granting  of  the  N.  H.  Charter 
(1753)  it  was  voted  that  there  be  only  three  selectmen  elected  that  year. 
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The  same  number  has  held  through  the  years,  for  many  years  the  custom 
being  to  elect  a  First,  Second  and  Third  Selectman  each  year.  Since  1921 
one  man  has  been  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  duties  have 
changed  somewhat  through  the  years,  since  other  officers  have  come  into  being 
to  relieve  the  selectmen  in  certain  fields.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to 
manage  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town  and  perform  the  duties  by  law 
prescribed.  (See  The  N.  H.  Selectmen’s  Almanac  by  George  Duncan  and 
Selected  Duties  of  N.  H.  Selectmen  by  George  Deming  and  Gilbert  M. 
Cantor.) 

SELECTMEN:  Horace  Hubbard  1870;  Alvin  Frost  1870;  Charles  Willard  1870; 
N.  B.  Hull  1871;  B.  W.  Putnam  1871,  1874;  George  Hubbard  1871;  E.  H.  Tidd 
1872-3;  R.  W.  Robertson  1872-5,  1889-90,  1896-8;  John  W.  Taylor  1874,  1879-80;  H.  B. 
Viall  1880-5;  Gardner  Way  1881-6;  George  O.  Dunbar  1886-9;  Charles  Gay  1873,  1878-9; 
Robert  R.  Allen  1875-7;  Rufus  W.  Piper  1876-7;  Franklin  W.  Putnam  1875-7;  Bezer 
Wood  1878;  Sullivan  Demary  1878-86;  Elias  Olney  1887-8,  1892-3;  David  Farwell  1887; 
George  S.  Smith  1886-9;  C.  N.  Bidwell  1890-4;  Silas  E.  Noyes  1890;  W.  E.  Adams  1891, 
1894;  E.  M.  Megrath  1891-5,  1905,  1907-8,  9,  10;  H.  K.  Jenney  1895-8;  A.  L.  Lane  1895, 
1899-1900;  Henry  Parker  1896-1900;  Gilbert  L.  Richardson  1899-1904,  1906-7;  Olin  S. 
Stearns  1901-4,  1906,  1927-30;  J.  L.  Putnam  1902-4,  1931-6;  J.  H.  Locke  1905,  1911-9; 
G.  H.  Stoughton  1905,  1907-8;  H.  J.  Lane  1906;  E.  R.  Miler  1908-9,  1921-2;  D.  B. 
Wallace  1909-10;  James  E.  Perry  1909;  W.  E.  Hunt  1910-2;  J.  L.  Briggs  1911-13;  I.  F. 
Baldwin  1913;  James  A.  Hall  1914-6;  Frank  S.  Alford  1914-20;  Walter  B.  Wood  1917-20, 
1924-42;  Ernest  Bowen  1921-3;  Everett  T.  Holden  1921-4,  1926-7;  J.  F.  Frohock  1924-9, 

1948-  ;  Ralph  K.  Weeks  1929-49;  Harry  E.  Buswell  1936-45;  Roy  R.  Kendall  1945;  Or- 
borne  Stevens  1945-7;  Edwin  T.  Denham  1946-8;  Walter  H.  Palmer  1949- ;  William  Miller 

1949- 51;  Alice  Adams  1952-. 

ASSESSORS 

The  selectmen  perform  the  duties  of  assessors. 

OVERSEER  OF  THE  POOR 

In  the  early  days  the  poor  were  a  responsibility  of  the  selectmen,  later 
of  one  selectman  elected  for  that  position.  Frank  Hamlin  was  overseer  1925-7, 
Oscar  Adams  1928  to  the  present. 

The  Overseer  of  the  Poor  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  all  persons 
partially  or  wholly  supported,  travellers  and  vagrants  lodged,  and  cost  thereof;  report 
to  Board  of  Public  Welfare  July  1  annually. 

ROAD  AGENT 

As  the  outlying  portions  of  the  town  were  settled  the  number  of  Highway 
Surveyors  increased,  each  with  his  own  district.  In  1876  there  were  26 
districts.  After  1890  the  number  was  reduced  to  two  or  three,  the  surveyor 
sometimes  elected,  sometimes  appointed.  Since  1947  the  selectmen  have  ap- 
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pointed  a  road  agent  who  usually  acts  as  a  working  foreman  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  selectmen.  Some  of  these  men  through  the  years  were 
Gilbert  Richardson,  Fred  Huntley,  Frank  Adams,  Eugene  Nelson,  Byron  Knight,  Charles 
Roys,  Thomas  McMahon  Jr.  and  Sr.,  Burt  Cross,  Olin  Stearns,  Clark  Roberts,  John 
Morris. 

TAX  COLLECTOR 

In  the  early  days  the  constable  was  the  tax  collector,  furnishing  his  own 
bond  and  receiving  about  £30  for  his  efforts.  One  man  at  least  lost  his  farm 
by  putting  it  up  as  security  for  his  bond.  There  was  often  great  difficulty 
encountered  in  finding  a  man  who  would  serve.  The  greatest  difficulty  for 
the  collector  came  during  the  period  following  the  Revolution  when  money 
was  so  depreciated  that  even  the  town  officers  salaries  were  quoted  in  terms 

of  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Tax  Collector  to  keep  fair  and  correct  account  of  taxes 
due,  collected  and  abated  and  of  all  property  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes;  to  pay 
monies  to  Town  Treasurer  first  Saturday  of  every  month  and  to  submit  books  to 
Selectmen;  to  make  a  detailed  annual  report.  His  accounts  are  a  public  record. 

TAX  COLLECTORS:  Benjamin  Whipple  1870-3;  Alvin  Frost  1874;  Horace  Hull 
1875-6;  H.  B.  Viall  1875,  1878-80;  Dexter  Bradford  1881-6,  1890-1,  1893-4;  Henry 
Parker  1887-9,  1892,  1895;  L.  W.  Allen  1896-7;  E.  M.  Megrath  1898-1904,  1912-4;  W.  E. 
Hunt  1905-9;  W.  H.  Whitcomb  1910-11;  Charles  W.  Walker  1914;  Clarence  Bailey  1915, 
1918-9;  Howard  Gilmore  and  Walter  Wood  1916;  Wesley  A.  Hunt  1917;  Orman  T. 
Muzzey  1920-2 ;  Gilbert  L.  Richardson  1923,  1932 ;  Louis  L.  Comstock  1924,  1937-52 ; 
Richard  R.  Finn  1925-6;  Ellen  Bailey  1927-30;  James  D.  Spooner  1931;  Walter  Kidder 
1933-4;  Leon  Barry  1935-6;  Walter  G.  Smith  1953-. 

AUDITORS 

The  forerunner  of  our  present  auditors  was  a  committee  elected  each 
year  “to  settle  with  the  Town  Treasurer  and  to  adjust  the  accounts  of  the 
Selectmen.”  Three  auditors,  as  at  present,  were  first  elected  in  1868.  In  1947, 
in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  a  state  audit  was  made  of  the  town 
accounts  and  recommendations  made  in  regard  to  accounting  practices.  The 
Auditors  may  be  elected  or  a  certified  public  accountant  hired  or  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Accounting  Division  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  engaged  for  the  work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  auditors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Selectmen,  Town 
Treasurer,  Town  Clerk,  Clerk  of  Municipal  Court,  Tax  Collector  and  any  other  officers 
handling  funds  of  the  town;  to  report  whether  accounts  are  correctly  cast  and  well 
vouched. 

AUDITORS:  H.  B.  Viall  1875-9;  Abel  Hunt  1876-91;  Samuel  E.  Gowing  1876; 
S.  L.  Fletcher  1876;  George  Hubbard  1876;  Roswell  Robertson  1878-89;  R.  W.  Piper 
1876,  1881-91;  F.  W.  Hamlin  1890-4;  H.  K.  Jenney  1893-4;  C.  S.  Hutchins  1893-4,  1896- 
7,  1907-8;  Henry  Parker  1895;  James  A.  Hunt  1895;  W.  W.  Harris  1896;  J.  C.  Fair- 
brother,  E.  T.  Holden  1896;  W.  R.  Sheldon  1896-7;  N.  G.  Brooks  1896-7;  C.  J.  Carey 
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1899,  1901,  1903;  F.  W.  Putnam  1899,  1904-5;  Lyman  Brooks  1905,  1918-9;  John  H. 
Fisk  1907;  D.  V.  Cahalane  1907,  1946;  George  D.  Nourse  1908;  Ernest  Nims  1908-9; 
R.  H.  Bacon  1910;  Frank  Wilbur  1910;  W.  R.  Wilbur,  Sabin  E.  Fisk  1911;  L.  W. 
Leonard  1912;  Bertie  G.  Bemis  1913;  Raymond  A.  Wood  1914;  Harry  W.  Towner  1912- 
7;  Eugene  McCutcheon  1913-8;  Walter  B.  Wood  1915-6;  Louis  L.  Comstock  1917,  1925; 
Wm.  G.  Way  1918;  E.  S.  Arnold  1919;  E.  H.  Reed  1919-20;  Baron  R.  Stowe  1920; 
Bertha  S.  Nourse,  Ruth  H.  White,  Sarah  E.  Clark  1921;  Lillian  A.  Sherman  1922-3; 
Margaret  T.  Wright  1922-4;  James  F.  Mayette  1920,  1922-5;  Carl  K.  Bowen  1924-5; 
Emma  L.  Valley  1926-7;  Reginald  M.  Drislane  1927-8;  Ednah  S.  Hammond  1926-9; 
Clara  E.  Pierce  1929;  D.  T.  Hoffman  1926,  1928-9,  1931-9;  Wm.  Miller  Jr.  1930-2; 
John  L.  Nelson  1930,  1942-5;  A.  C.  Moore  1930,  1940-4,  1947;  Alice  E.  Adams  1931, 
1933-51;  Carl  A.  Buswell  1932-8;  Dora  F.  Erskine  1939-41;  Leon  H.  Barry  1941; 
Gertrude  White  1945-50;  Eleanor  C.  Brown  1948-52;  Dorris  M.  Ring  1950;  Alta  G. 
Currier  1951-2;  Walter  G.  Smith  Jr.  1952. 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

“By  virtue  of  the  authority  in  us  vested  by  law”  selectmen  began  ap¬ 
pointing  police  officers  1864  (Law  1853  authorizing  establishment  of  Police 
Courts).  The  constables  have  sometimes  been  elected,  sometimes  appointed, 
the  number  varying.  Since  1940  the  selectmen  have  appointed  a  Chief  of 
Police  who  is  directly  responsible  to  them.  Some  men  who  have  served  as 
police  officers  in  Charlestown  are: 

Edgar  Corbin,  Lee  Warren,  A.  R.  Stevens,  Ralph  Willoughby,  William  Gibson,  Charles 
Miller,  Charles  W.  Smith,  Ernest  Kinson,  Elroy  Piper,  Rolla  Smith,  Thomas  King,  C.  F. 
Wright,  Herbert  B.  Osgood,  Daniel  P.  Stearns. 

HEALTH  OFFICER 

From  1895  to  1914  the  Board  of  Health  was  made  up  of  three  men  at 
a  time  who  were  quite  active  in  their  work.  Dr.  N.  G.  Brooks,  Dr.  O.  C. 
Young,  G.  S.  Bond,  W.  A.  Hunt,  H.  M.  Stearns,  S.  T.  Searle  and  E.  F.  Bowen 
served  during  this  period.  Since  1915  there  has  been  one  Health  Officer 
appointed  for  three  year  terms  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  selectmen.  George  Nourse  served  1915-28,  Louis  Comstock 
1928-53.  E.  Peckham  Barber  is  the  present  officer.  For  duties  see  Manual  for 
Health  Officers ,  N.  H.  Board  of  Health. 

WATER  COMMISSION 

The  Water  Commission  was  established  in  1906  when  the  town  water 
system  was  built.  One  member  is  elected  each  year  for  a  three  year  term. 
The  board  elects  its  members  to  serve  as  superintendent,  collector  and 
treasurer. 

WATER  COMMISSIONERS:  Dr.  O.  C.  Young  1908-9,  1911-53;  F.  W.  Hamlin 
1908-10;  A.  H.  Streeter  1908-16;  G.  I.  Putnam  1910-2;  R.  R.  Finn  1913-9,  1926-7;  J.  W. 
Davidson  1916-24;  E.  T.  Holden  1919-21;  E.  S.  Arnold  1920-1;  L.  L.  Comstock  1922-4, 
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1928-33;  B.  B.  Knight  1924-9;  Guy  C.  Dodge  1930-52  (term  completed  by  Raymond 
Dodge);  C.  S.  Hutchins  1937-9;  D.  T.  Hoffman  1940-5;  D.  V.  Cahalane  1945- ;  Earl 
Putnam  1953;  Rolfe  Jacobs  1953-. 

The  selectmen  serve  as  Sewer  Commission. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  CHECKLIST 

“The  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Senators  having  been  lodged  with  the  clerk  and  posted  up  at  the 
Public  House  of  Joseph  Darrah  fifteen  days  prior  to  said  second  Tuesday  of 
March,  and  the  name  of  each  voter  having  been  checked  on  said  list  during 
the  balloting  and  the  number  of  voters  which  said  list  contained,  having  been 
certified  by  the  selectmen.  .  1831  —  the  first  use  of  a  checklist  in  Charles¬ 

town.  These  duties  were  assumed  by  the  Supervisors  of  the  Checklist  in  1879. 
The  Supervisors  (3)  are  chosen  at  each  biennial  election  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  CHECKLIST:  S.  L.  Fletcher  1878;  R.  W.  Piper  1878-80; 
Abel  Hunt  1878-80;  F.  S.  Cooley  1882;  Isaac  F.  Kendall  1882;  Henry  K.  Jenney  1882; 

G.  S.  Bond  1884-90;  E.  R.  Perry  1884-92;  G.  A.  Bruce  1884;  E.  H.  Tidd  1886-8;  Edmund 

H.  Putnam  1890-2;  Wm.  E.  Butterfield  1892;  Orin  E.  Fisk  1894;  Herbert  G.  Bates  1894; 
E.  T.  Holden  1894-1914;  Albert  E.  Buswell  1896-1900;  Harvey  E.  Royce  1896-1910; 
Henry  K.  Jenney  1902;  John  H.  Locke  1904;  Willis  M.  Perry  1906;  Berton  E.  Adams 
1908-10;  I.  F.  Baldwin  1912-32;  James  A.  Hall  1912;  Chas.  A.  Evans  1914-20;  Fred  L. 
Hutchins  1916;  Carl  K.  Bowen  1918;  Howard  M.  Gilmore  1920-4;  Harry  E.  Buswell 
1922-32;  Leroy  D.  Webster  1926;  Helen  M.  Thayer  1928-42;  D.  T.  Hoffman  1934-40; 
Louis  L.  Comstock  1934;  Ednah  S.  Hammond  1936;  Alice  E.  Adams  1938-44;  Herbert 
E.  Streeter  1942;  Blanche  L.  Young  1944;  M.  Loraine  Child  1944- ;  Lora  L.  Spooner 
1946- ;  D.  V.  Cahalane  1946;  Edna  F.  Farrell  1948-. 

Between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  October  preceding  each  biennial 
election  the  Selectmen  appoint  four  Ballot  Inspectors  to  assist  the  clerk, 
moderator  and  selectmen  at  the  polling  place. 

SCHOOL  BOARD 

Formerly  school  business  was  done  in  the  town  meeting,  except  for 
what  was  done  in  the  several  districts.  The  last  item  of  school  business  in 
town  meeting  was  in  1947.  Each  district  elected  its  own  committeeman, 
provided  a  school  building  and  hired  teachers.  In  1822  the  voters  established 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  school  board  by  the  following  action: 

“That  the  town  shall  at  their  annual  March  meeting  each  year  choose  three  or  more 
suitable  persons  to  constitute  a  committee  of  examination  of  the  public  schools  in  said 
town,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  the  different  public  schools 
within  the  town  at  the  time  such  schools  commence  and  close;  also  to  examine  those 
persons  who  offer  themselves  as  instructors  of  said  schools;  also  to  prescribe  the  books 
to  be  used  in  said  schools  and  at  the  annual  March  meeting  next  succeeding  their  appoint- 
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ment  shall  make  a  general  report  of  their  doings  to  the  town,  accompanied  with  such 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  several  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

“That  no  person  be  employed  by  any  district  committeeman  to  teach  any  such 
school  within  the  town  unless  such  person  shall  in  addition  to  the  certificates  now 
required  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  obtain  and  exhibit  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of 
said  examining  committee,  that  they  have  examined  said  candidate  and  find  him  qualified 
to  teach  said  school. 

“That  the  selectmen  shall  not  appropriate  the  school  tax  towards  the  support  of 
any  school  taught  by  anyone  who  shall  not  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  requirements. 

“That  the  several  School  Committeemen  shall  give  notice  to  the  committee  of 
examination  of  the  time  when  their  several  schools  commence  and  close  and  shall  attend 
the  examinations  of  their  respective  schools,  together  with  the  examining  committee.” 
These  rules  and  regulations  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  approval. 
The  first  board  was  Rev.  Jaazaniah  Crosby,  William  Briggs,  Henry  Hubbard,  George 
Olcott  and  William  Gordon. 

At  the  present  time  the  duties  of  the  school  board  are:  to  provide  standard 
elementary  schools  for  at  least  36  weeks  each  year  in  such  places  and  such  a  manner 
as  best  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  district;  to  see  that  courses  of  study 
prescribed  by  law  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  thoroughly  taught;  to  prescribe 
rules  for  attendance  and  discipline  (optional)  ;  to  purchase  books  and  supplies  and  lend 
them  to  pupils;  to  furnish  registers  to  all  teachers;  to  visit  and  examine  each  school 
under  their  jurisdiction  at  least  twice  each  term;  to  appoint  and  discharge  truant  officers 
(optional)  ;  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

SCHOOL  BOARD:  From  1875  to  1885  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  a  Super¬ 
intending  Committee  was  elected  as  follows:  Eugene  DeNormandin  1875;  C.  E.  Whipple 
1876-7;  G.  H.  Dunlap  1878,  1880;  L.  V.  Haskell  1879;  T.  D.  Howard  1881-4;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Brooks  1885.  Miss  Nancy  M.  Darrah  was  Superintendent  of  the  village 
schools  during  this  period.  Beginning  in  1886  there  was  a  Board  of  Education  of  three 
members,  one  elected  each  year  for  three  years.  R.  H.  Ramsay  1886-7 ;  D.  E.  Farwell 
1886-91;  O.  E.  Fisk  1886,  1890-5;  Jane  Labaree  1887-9;  S.  T.  Searle  1888-93,  1897-1904, 
1906;  C.  E.  Whipple  1892-7;  F.  W.  Hamlin  1894-6;  G.  A.  Bruce  1896;  E.  T.  Blake 
1897-8,  1904-6;  Louise  Symonds  1898-1903;  W.  E.  Hunt  1899-1904;  Clayton  Bowen 
1904;  W.  M.  Densmore  1906-7;  G.  H.  Stoughton  1906-8;  G.  I.  Putnam  1907-12;  W.  A. 
Hunt  1908-10;  Helen  Hubbard  1909-11;  S.  L.  Elberfeld  1912;  W.  H.  Perry  1912-7;  S. 
Abbie  Spooner  1913-8;  E.  F.  Bowen  1915-7;  C.  A.  Smith  1917-9;  Lyman  Brooks  1919-37; 
Charles  Evans  1918-20;  G.  D.  Nourse  1919-24;  Ellen  M.  Bailey  1921-3;  F.  H.  Perry 
1924-43;  H.  T.  Gates  1925-42;  Ruth  F.  Child  1938-40;  Charles  Snow  1941-3,  1949; 
H.  E.  Streeter  1943-5;  Anne  Worthley  1943-53;  T.  J.  Frizzell  1946-8;  Merrill  Weeks 
1947-52;  Dana  Olden  1950- ;  Montford  Sayce  1953- ;  Pearl  Farman  1954-. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

In  1904  the  town  voted  to  unite  with  other  towns  to  hire  a  superintendent.  Charles 
Tracy  1904;  W.  H.  Cummings  1905-12;  William  H.  Slayton  1913-6;  Alonzo  K.  Knowlton 
1917-8;  H.  Lawton  Chase  1919-24;  Roy  Gilmore  1925-9;  Walter  L.  Mason  1930-45; 
Henry  J.  Hastings  1946-8;  John  W.  Day  1949-52;  Ralph  Meacham  1952-. 

TRUSTEES  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 

Until  1918  the  selectmen  had  the  care  of  the  trust  funds.  According  to 
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the  law  all  trust  funds  had  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  but  in  1951  a 
law  was  passed  allowing  trustees  to  consolidate  funds  for  investment  purposes. 

TRUSTEES  OF  TRUST  FUNDS:  Wm.  M.  Gilson  1918-9;  Fred  H.  Perry  1918- ; 
F.  W.  Hamlin  1918-49;  O.  C.  Young  1920-48;  A.  Louise  Dodge  1944-6;  Gladys  L. 
Adams  1946- ;  L.  E.  Comstock  1949-. 

CHIEF  OF  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREST  FIRE  WARDEN 

Elected  annually  as  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  appointed  as  Forest  Fire 
Warden  by  the  State  Forester  on  the  recommendation  of  the  selectmen  or 
others,  for  an  indeterminate  time.  He  is  responsible  for  control  of  all  fires  in 
Charlestown. 

FIRE  CHIEFS:  Gilbert  L.  Richardson  1907-9,  1911-3;  James  Davidson  1910;  Fred 
H.  Roys  1914-23;  Harold  Ward  1924-49;  D.  Howard  Stearns  1949-. 


LIBRARY  TRUSTEES 

In  1894  a  board  of  five  trustees  was  elected — George  Olcott  1  yr.,  M. 
Eugenie  Birch  2  yr.,  George  S.  Smith  3  yr.,  Frank  W.  Hamlin  4  yr.,  G.  S. 
Bond  5  yr.  In  1895  Thomas  D.  Howard  was  elected.  In  1896  a  vote  was 
passed  creating  a  board  of  six,  two  elected  each  year  for  three  yeais.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees: 

To  have  custody  and  management  of  the  library  and  all  property  of  the  town  relating 
thereto,  except  trust  funds  held  by  the  town;  to  have  custody  of  all  money  raised  or 
appropriated  by  the  town  for  library  purposes;  to  expend  or  retain  income  from  all  trust 
funds  for  library  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  each  bequest ;  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  town  and  to  the  Public  Library  Commission. 

LIBRARY  TRUSTEES:  G.  S.  Bond  1894-1912;  F.  W.  Hamlin  1894-1949;  Thomas 
W.  Howard  1895-1902;  W.  A.  Hunt  1897-1904;  Elmer  T.  Blake  1897-1904;  Wm.  E. 
Clark  1897-9;  Nathaniel  Brooks  1900-5,  1910-8;  L.  K.  Thayer  1902;  Walter  M.  Buswell 
1903-9;  Wm.  P.  Holcomb  1902-10;  Harry  W.  Towner  1905-7;  O.  C.  Young  1906-8, 
1920-30;  John  E.  Toye  1909-17;  Geo.  I.  Putnam  1911-22;  Stephen  T.  Searle  1911-14; 
Geo.  G.  Bowen  1913;  R.  R.  Finn  1914-33;  H.  W.  Dickinson  1914-25;  W.  H.  Gilson 
1919-23;  F.  P.  Daniels  1924;  C.  K.  Bowen  1924-6;  Lizzie  Willard  1926-8;  Helen  Thayer 
1926-40;  Elizabeth  Brock  1928-35;  D.  T.  Hoffman  1931-7;  H.  A.  White  1931-42;  C.  A. 
Perkins  1934-48;  Anne  Worthley  1936-8;  Alice  Weeks  1937-51;  L.  E.  Comstock  1939-41; 
Martha  Frizzell  1941- ;  Martha  Clark  Merchant  1942-7;  Leona  Fisk  1947-53;  A.  H.  Sayce 
1946- ;  E.  P.  Barber  1949- ;  H.  H.  Gates  1949-52;  Isabel  Palmer  1950- ;  Christian  Rist 
1953- ;  Lou  MacKenzie  1954-. 

JUSTICE  OF  MUNICIPAL  COURT 

The  Municipal  Court  was  established  by  vote  of  the  town  1915,  the 
Justice  appointed  by  Governor  and  Council  to  serve  until  retirement  age. 
For  types  of  criminal  cases  returnable  before  this  court  see  Town  Government 
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in  N.  H.  p  99.  The  Justices  have  been  F.  W.  Hamlin  1915-32  and  Richard 
Perry  1933-.  Charles  Smith  is  Associate  Justice. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT:  C.  C.  Kimball  &  Nathan 
Howard  1876;  L.  H.  Royce  &  Brooks  Kimball  1877-8;  R.  R.  Allen  1880;  G.  H.  Messer 
(D)  1882 ;  R.  W.  Robertson  1884  (elected  on  fifth  ballot)  ;  Voted  not  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  1886;  G.  S.  Smith  1888;  R.  W.  Piper  1890;  Chas.  Hoyt  (D)  1892,  1894;  N.  G. 
Brooks  1896;  F.  E.  Kendall  1898;  A.  E.  Buswell  1900;  F.  W.  Hamlin  1902,  1940-46; 
E.  M.  Megrath  1904;  W.  A.  Hunt  1906;  S.  E.  Fisk  (D)  1908  (Tied  with  C.  S.  Hutchins 
on  first  ballot);  G.  L.  Richardson  1910;  J.  L.  Briggs  1912;  F.  H.  Perry  1914;  W.  H. 
Gilson  1916;  W.  M.  Densmore  1918;  J.  W.  Davidson  1920,  1924-8;  L.  H.  Barry  (D) 
1922;  Ada  Hamlin  1930-2;  C.  S.  Hutchins  1934-8;  Howard  Hamlin  1948  (C.  A.  Perkins 
completed  term)  ;  Martha  Frizzell  1950-. 

TYTHING  MEN 

Whose  duty  it  was  to  report  any  persons  caught  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
disappeared  from  the  town  records  prior  to  1817.  Their  badge  of  office  was 
a  black  staff  two  feet  long  tipped  at  one  end  with  about  three  inches  of 
brass  or  pewter,  furnished  by  the  town. 

SEALERS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

In  1769  and  again  in  1794  the  town  bought  sets  of  sealed  weights  and 
measures  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  whose 
duty  it  was  to  check  the  accuracy  of  all  weights  and  measures  in  town  (Now 
a  state  function). 

POUND  KEEPER 

(A  pound  is  an  enclosure  for  confining  stray  cattle,  etc.)  There  are 
records  of  the  town  having  built  four  pounds.  The  location  of  the  first, 
accepted  1758,  was  not  specified  in  the  records.  The  second  was  voted  in 
1767  to  be  built  38  feet  square  on  the  northwest  corner  of  House  Lot  No.  29 
(School  and  Main  Streets).  The  third  was  built  in  1776  on  Col.  Stevens’  land 
south  of  the  Great  Meadow  Gate.  Land  was  bought  and  another  pound 
erected  in  1836.  Pound  Keeper  last  appears  in  the  records  in  1881,  being  no 
longer  required  by  law  after  1877. 

HOG  REEVES  (OVERSEERS) 

Until  1793  the  hogs  “yoked  and  ringed  according  to  Law”  were  allowed 
to  run  on  the  streets  and  common  land  in  the  town.  From  that  date  they  were 
excluded  from  the  village,  bounded  by  Mill  Brook  on  the  north,  the  cemetery 
on  the  east,  the  brook  in  Great  Meadow  on  the  south  and  the  Connecticut 
River  on  the  west.  The  owner  of  a  hog  caught  running  at  large  (unless  by 
accident)  was  fined  50  cents  for  each  offense.  Up  to  six  hog  reeves  were 
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elected  at  each  town  meeting,  anyone  refusing  to  serve  being  liable  to  a  fine. 
In  reading  the  names  included  in  that  honorable  list  one  is  tempted  to  surmise 
that  the  whole  thing  came  to  be  somewhat  of  a  joke.  There  has  been  no 
specific  legislation  on  hog  reeves  since  1853.  The  last  vote  on  the  subject  in 
Charlestown  was  in  1887  when  the  town  voted  to  pay  Dr.  Whittaker  $2  for 
his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Hog  Reeves. 

DEER  REEVES 

It  was  their  duty  to  “inform  against  those  who  killed  deer  out  of 
season.”  (OH  693) 

FENCE  VIEWERS 

Three  were  elected  each  year,  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  disputes  over 
keeping  line  fences.  The  selectmen  now  perform  this  duty. 

MEASURERS  (or  CORDERS)  OF  WOOD  (6)  and  SURVEYORS 
OF  LUMBER  (7)  served  prior  to  1889  to  check  measurements  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  various  wood  products,  to  prevent  fraud. 

SEALER  OF  LEATHER  was  first  elected  1764,  disappeared  many 
years  ago.  It  was  his  duty  to  inspect  leather  and  stamp  (seal)  it  as  properly 
tanned  and  curried  before  it  could  be  sold.  Tanners  and  curriers  must  not 
make  shoes,  and  shoemakers  must  not  tan  or  curry  hides.  The  law  was  later 
repealed  so  that  a  man  could  stamp  his  own  initials  and  town  as  a  warranty 

of  quality. 

SEALER  OF  LIME  AND  BRICK  was  not  as  early  an  official  as  some, 
but  has  long  been  extinct.  His  duty  was  to  check  size  of  brick  molds,  proper 
preparation  of  clay,  proper  firing,  and  final  quality  of  brick. 

LIQUOR  AGENT  was  voted  out  of  existence  in  1884  and  back  again 
for  a  brief  stay  in  1885.  In  1890  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  dispose  of  the  liquor  on  hand.  The  business  had  not  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  profitable  one  for  the  town.  One  even  guesses  from  the  records  that 
some  of  the  profits  were  drunk  up.  Reporting  for  1863-7  “The  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  this  agency  needs  investigation”  (Town  Report  1867). 
In  1871  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant  proposing  that  the  town  in¬ 
demnify  the  selectmen  for  being  bondsmen  for  its  agent  who  was  under 
arrest  for  selling  liquor  for  the  town. 

From  1792-1856  there  are  records  that  the  selectmen  licensed  merchants 
“to  sell  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  ...  for  medicinal,  mechanical  and 
chemical  purposes  and  for  no  other  purpose  .  .  .”  They  also  licensed  others 
“being  of  good  moral  character  to  assume  the  business  of  taverner  ...  in  the 
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house  by  him  occupied  and  no  other  for  the  term  of  one  year  .  .  .  also  to  sell 
spirituous  liquor  in  small  quantity.” 

In  1855  the  selectmen 

“in  conformity  to  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  passed  June  Session  1855  entitled  ‘An  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance’  do  appoint  you  (Solomon  P.  Osgood)  an  agent  for 
said  town  of  Charlestown  for  the  purchase  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquor  and  for 
the  sale  thereof,  at  the  store  now  occupied  by  Fletcher  and  Osgood,  to  be  used  in  the 
Arts  or  for  medicinal,  mechanical  and  chemical  purposes,  and  wine  for  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

“In  the  purchase  and  in  the  sale  of  such  liquor  you  are  to  conform  strictly  to  .  .  . 
the  following  additional  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  us  the  said  selectmen  of 
Charlestown. 

“1.  You  are  not  in  any  case  to  purchase  on  the  credit  of  the  town. 

“2.  You  are  to  account  for  all  sales  in  money  whenever  called  upon  by  the  selectmen. 

“3.  In  making  purchases  you  are  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  board  of  Selectmen 
as  to  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  wines  and  liquors  and  to  follow  their  advice  and 
direction  in  the  purchase  thereof. 

“In  full  compensation  for  your  services  you  are  to  be  paid  by  said  town  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.”  August  1855.  No  licenses  were  granted  as  previously. 

FISH  AND  GAME  WARDENS  (2)  1883-9. 

CEMETERY  COMMISSION 

In  1890  it  was  voted  that  a  “committee  of  three  be  appointed  (two  of 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Moderator,  from  the  two  political  parties, 
and  these  two  to  appoint  the  third)  who  shall  have  full  care  and  control  of 
the  village  cemetery.  .  .”  Another  commission  was  elected  by  acclamation  in 
1913.  At  the  present  time  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  cemeteries  is 
left  to  the  selectmen  regardless  of  their  political  affiliation. 

CUSTODIAN  OF  TOWN  HALL 

For  about  15  years  after  the  town  hall  was  built  a  custodian  was  elected 
or  appointed,  but  in  more  recent  years  the  care  of  the  town  hall  has  been 
left  to  the  selectmen. 

NOTES  ON  BUSINESS  IN  TOWN  MEETING  1760-1870 

1760  To  allow  25  shillings  per  day  for  a  man  working  on  the  highway. 

Called  Rev.  Bulkley  Olcott. 

1760-1800  A  great  road  building  period,  records  full  of  descriptions  of 
highways. 

1765  Bounty  on  wolves. 

1766  Samuel  Stevens  chosen  to  act  with  other  towns  to  form  a  county. 

1768  Elected  Capt.  Simon  Stevens  first  representative  to  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  Portsmouth. 
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1771  First  County  Courts  held,  Charlestown  half-shire  town.  First 
grievances  against  mother  country.  Committee  of  Safety  chosen. 

August  1775  His  Majesty’s  name  omitted  from  warrant  calling  town 
meeting. 

1776  Turned  down  article  for  a  pest  house  or  inoculation  for  smallpox 
and  chose  a  committee  to  prevent  the  practice. 

1777,  1779,  1780  Hired  men  to  go  to  the  war  “Selectmen  take  the  care 
of  those  families  whose  husbands  are  in  the  Continental  Army  and  relieve 
them  under  their  necessities.” 

1779  To  form  state  government,  rejected  first  plan,  finally  accepted 
1780. 

(A  Constitutional  Convention  was  called  by  the  legislature  for  “forming  and  laying  a 
permanent  plan  or  system  of  government  for  the  future  happiness  and  well  being  of  the 
good  people  of  this  state”.  The  plan  brought  forth  in  1779  was  rejected  by  the  people 
of  the  state  in  their  town  meetings.  The  1783  constitution  was  adopted,  went  into  effect 
1784,  and  was  considerably  amended  in  1792.) 

April  1781  Agreed  to  union  of  grants  on  both  sides  of  river,  refused  beef 

money  to  New  Hampshire. 

(By  an  Act  of  Congress  the  federal  government  assessed  the  states  for  beef  for  the 
Continental  Army.  The  state  in  turn  assessed  the  towns,  payment  to  be  made  in  five  in¬ 
stallments  beginning  in  July.  Laws  of  1780,  Original  Acts  Vol.  8  p  30.  “And  the  selectmen 
shall  immediately  on  receiving  orders  for  that  purpose  proceed  to  purchase  beef  Cattle 
and  put  them  to  pasture  at  the  cost  of  the  town.  .  .  And  shall  deliver  them  to  the 
collector  general  or  his  order  at  such  times  as  he  shall  appoint  from  time  to  time.  And 
the  said  selectmen  are  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  assessment  in  the  usual  way  all  such 
sum  and  sums  of  money  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  aforesaid”.  Charlestown’s 
share  was  9,937  lbs.,  increased  to  12,421  in  1782.  If  refused,  the  following  assessment  was 
to  be  double  in  amount.) 

June  1781  Called  meeting  in  name  of  County  of  Washington,  State  of 
Vermont.  Re-chose  same  officers  as  at  annual  meeting.  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont  to  be  held  in  Charlestown. 

March  12,  1782  Back  in  New  Hampshire  again,  voted  to  pay  beef  rate. 

1785  Three  shillings  per  8  hour  day  on  the  highway. 

1786  Langdon  set  off — to  take  their  own  poor,  no  right  to  Church  (for 
poor)  and  Swan  (for  schools  in  the  village  plot)  funds,  the  same  representa¬ 
tive  until  1804. 

1786  Against  state  paper  money.  Beginning  of  disagreement  over  county 
roads. 

1791  To  buy  book  for  selectmen  to  keep  a  record  of  the  invoices  (new 
state  law). 

1792  Began  to  license  taverners  and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquor. 

1793  To  erect  post  guides  at  parting  of  all  ways  agreeable  to  an  act  of 
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the  state.  To  purchase  arms  and  accoutrements  to  complete  the  trainband  in 
this  town  (£30). 

1794  To  tax  whole  town  for  preaching,  each  sect  to  draw  out  its  pro¬ 
portion.  Ferry  right  to  Capt.  Asahel  Hunt  40  rods  below  Jabe  Meadow  Brook 
to  60  rods  north  of  same.  Selectmen  to  procure  weights  and  measures  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  Hogs  in  the  village  to  be  confined. 

1796  To  build  meeting  house  at  north  end.  Labor  on  highway  4  shillings. 

1803  Petition  to  set  off  north  part  as  a  separate  town,  dividing  on  range 
of  lots  nearest  Josiah  Hart’s  mill  (Page  Hill  on  Claremont  Road)  (Not 
granted).  To  buy  a  pall.  Town  lines  perambulated  according  to  law.  ( Laws 
of  N.  H.  Vol  2,  Chap  12) 

1807  To  give  30  ft.  square  back  of  South  Meeting  House  to  state  to 
erect  a  gun  house  in  southwest  corner  of  land  owned  by  the  town. 

1817  Town  released  its  rights  in  meeting  house.  Controversy  over  turn¬ 
pike  for  several  years.  Selectmen  to  procure  someone  to  transcribe  proprietors’ 
records.  $25  to  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society.  Against  division  of  county. 
Dismissed  article  to  aid  Charlestown  Turnpike. 

1819  Voted  to  leave  it  to  selectmen  to  sell  Tucker  farm  (east  of  #118), 
again  1821. 

1820  “Hereafter  the  Selectmen  shall  be  required  each  year  immediately 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  in  March  to  make  out  a  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  town  (other  than  the  sum  voted  to  be  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways)  in  which  statement  shall 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  names  of  each  and  every  person  who  has 
received  assistance  from  the  town  as  a  pauper  and  the  amount  of  the  expense 
that  has  been,  for  each  person,  for  the  year  preceding  said  statement,  desig¬ 
nating  the  county  paupers  from  those  chargeable  to  the  town.  Also  to  note 
in  said  statement  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  the  year 
preceding  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  over  and  above  the  sum 
raised  by  the  town  for  that  particular  purpose.  Also  in  said  statement  to 
give  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury,  the  year  preceding  for 
the  expenses  of  the  town,  not  included  in  the  above.  Which  statement  shall 
be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  next  ensuing,  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  town  clerk.” 

1821  Crow  bounty  1  iy2  cents.  To  shingle  courthouse  on  condition  town 
meeting  can  be  held  there  without  expense  to  the  town.  Raised  $100  for 
encouragement  of  sacred  music.  25%  discount  for  cash  instead  of  working 
out  highway  tax.  Fox  bounty  25  cents.  No  neat  cattle  to  go  at  large  on  any 
common  or  highway  Dec.  1  to  April  1.  Selectmen  to  post  in  three  public  places 
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“a  specification  of  all  town  expenses  for  the  preceding  year”,  to  be  posted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting. 

1827  Changed  from  Court  House  to  Town  House  fall  1827.  (Sullivan 
County  had  been  formed  from  northern  portion  of  Cheshire) 

1828  To  build  tomb  in  each  parish.  To  repair  ox  shovels  or  buy  new 
ones.  If  expedient,  to  buy  two  large  rollers  for  rolling  the  roads  in  winter. 

1831  Using  checklist. 

1834  Much  controversy  over  building  Ox  Brook  (Claremont)  and  Unity 
roads  as  ordered  by  county  court. 

1835  To  borrow  money  to  build  above  roads,  not  to  pay  over  6%  in¬ 
terest,  to  repay  at  rate  not  more  than  $200  per  year. 

1836  “Voted  to  direct  the  Selectmen  annually  to  put  up  15  days  prior 
to  the  annual  town  meeting  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  previous  and  from  what  sources,  also  a  statement  of 
moneys  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  to  whom  paid  and  for  what  purpose,  par¬ 
ticularly  specifying  the  articles  of  expenditure.”  Budget  voted  Poor  $400, 
Highways  and  Bridges  $150,  Town  Debts  $350  and  $400,  other  town  charges 
$250,  Making  road  near  Lewis  Bond’s  $375,  Support  of  Schools  $825,  High¬ 
ways  $1000. 

1837  Highway  surveyors  to  open  and  keep  open  during  the  winter  and 
continuance  of  snow  the  highways  in  their  respective  districts.  Accepted 
annual  statement  of  selectmen  and  approved  budget  presented  by  them. 
Town  had  to  pay  damages  to  Cheshire  Turnpike  Corporation  for  opening 
road  in  competition  through  Maj.  Jonathan  Baker’s  farm.  To  draw  muskets 
from  arsenal  for  1st  and  4th  Companies  of  infantry  and  provide  place  for 
safekeeping.  To  buy  suitable  swords  and  equipment  not  exceeding  $200  for 
use  of  artillery  company. 

1838  Considered  buying  a  farm  for  residence  and  support  of  poor,  using 
surplus  fund  (Money  from  federal  government  turned  back  as  a  loan  to  the 
towns  through  the  state,  never  refunded),  turned  down. 

1839  To  allow  Music  Band  use  of  town  house  for  music  school. 

1840  Elected  three  county  road  commissioners. 

1841  Last  stand  against  the  Cheshire  Turnpike,  selectmen  directed  to 
remove  turnpike  gates.  Town  relinquished  right  in  North  Charlestown  Meet¬ 
ing  House.  Borrowed  money  to  build  Acworth  Road  (Middle  Road,  as  now 
travelled). 

1842  Apparently  selectmen  began  to  keep  expense  account. 

1846  Town  bought  Town  Farm  about  this  time  from  John  Starrett 
(Percival  Whitmore  Farm)  (Highways  and  Reports  p  14). 

1850  To  remove  toll  house  near  Peter  Evans’.  Dismissed  article  to  buy 
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new  fire  engine  and  hose.  Village  precinct  set  up  according  to  Chap.  852 
passed  at  June  Session  1849.  Adopted  fire  act  for  preventing  and  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires.  Selectmen  to  appoint  fire  wardens.  To  purchase  a  safe  and  procure 
a  room  for  it  to  be  used  by  town  clerk  and  selectmen.  Left  to  selectmen  to 
purchase  tomb  of  Stephen  Hassam.  Ladies’  Petition  for  embellishing  the 
burying  ground.  $200  to  build  tomb  at  North  Charlestown. 

1852  First  town  report,  voted  to  print  again  the  ensuing  year  and  dis¬ 
tribute  to  all  legal  voters. 

1860  To  repair  town  house,  to  remove  desk  to  north  side,  lay  a  new 
floor,  make  new  and  moveable  seats  (not  done).  Special  town  meeting  to  take 
measures  to  control  pleuro  pneumonia  in  cattle.  To  have  new  town  plan. 

1861  Adopted  article  for  police  court.  Began  appointing  police  officers 
1864.  $5000  for  militia.  Town  farm  to  be  also  house  of  correction.  $100  to 
each  volunteer  until  42  from  Charlestown,  $1  per  week  for  each  dependent, 
not  to  exceed  $12  per  month.  To  borrow  $10,000. 

1862  To  borrow  $5000  additional  if  needed.  Later  raised  bounty  to  $150. 
Passed  bylaws  in  regard  to  animals  at  large,  trees,  shrubs,  kindling  fires. 

1863  $300  to  each  man  drafted.  Divided  village  cemetery  into  lots  and 
gave  title.  Accounts  to  be  closed  last  Tuesday  in  February,  auditing  commit¬ 
tee.  Borrowed  more  for  bounties.  Agent  appointed  to  fill  quota  of  men  for  the 
war  (Obtained  some  men  from  towns  farther  north).  More  aid  to  soldiers’ 
families.  To  make  streets  passable  at  all  times. 

1866  After  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  passed  prohibitory  resolu¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  liquor. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  Town  Clerk’s  records  and  the 
town  reports,  with  information  from  other  sources  to  complete  the  picture. 
They  do  not  include  all  the  business  done  in  town  since  1870,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  those  items  which  appeared  repeatedly  (the  first 
time  they  appeared  marked  P  for  perennial),  those  which  showed  current 
problems  and  those  which  showed  changes  through  the  years.  Sometimes 
articles  that  were  dismissed  are  even  more  significant  than  those  that  were 
passed,  in  showing  how  the  local  minds  were  working.  Many  times  an  article 
appeared  in  the  warrant  for  several  years  before  being  accepted  by  the  voters. 
Many  of  the  more  important  items  of  business  are  not  to  be  found  here, 
since  they  are  covered  in  the  section  on  that  particular  subject. 

1871  (P)  Accepted  trust  funds  for  perpetual  care  of  cemetery  lots. 

1872  (P)  Dismissed  article  to  light  Main  Street. 

1875  Village  precinct  raised  $1000  for  lighting  the  streets.  Fifty  Kero¬ 
sene  lamps  were  purchased  and  set  up  for  that  purpose.  In  1876  an  additional 
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$400  was  appropriated.  In  1907  the  old  bull’s  eye  system  was  replaced  with 
electric  lights.  These  were  big  arc  lights  each  of  which  was  replaced  in  1911 
with  four  small  lights.  In  1918  the  precinct  was  discontinued  and  the  street 
lighting  supported  directly  by  the  town.  A  perennial  article  in  the  town  war¬ 
rant  through  the  years  has  asked  for  the  installation  of  new  street  lights  at 
various  locations.  At  the  present  time  in  addition  to  those  in  the  village  there 
are  street  lights  at  North  Charlestown  (1923,  1926)  and  South  Charlestown, 
Snumshire  and  Riverview.  The  cost  has  increased  from  $950  in  1918  to 
$2750  in  1950.  The  power  company  installs  the  lights,  the  town  pays  for  the 
current. 

1872  (P)  Article  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  steam  mill  then  being 
built  (Dismissed).  The  following  special  tax  exemptions  have  been  granted: 
1900  George  S.  Bond  Co.  for  10  yrs.;  1909  Superior  Tap  Co.  for  10  yrs.; 
1880  Pargetized  Can  Co.  for  5  yrs.;  1921  Charlestown  Woolen  Co.  for  10 
yrs.;  1925  Bowen  Motor  Co.  for  5  yrs.  One  or  two  others  were  granted  but 
not  used. 

1873  (P)  Dismissed  article  to  sell  town  farm.  (Finally  sold  in  1885) 

1873  Committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  expense  of  preparing  a 

history  of  the  town — Horace  Metcalf,  Edmund  Cushing,  Henry  H.  Saunder- 
son  (who  wrote  the  history),  Francis  Chase,  Eugene  DeNormandin,  David 
Darrah,  James  Labaree,  Daniel  S.  Gilchrist  of  Boston  and  the  selectmen. 
The  history  was  published  in  1876.  It  was  30  years  before  the  town  had 
disposed  of  the  last  copy.  They  were  sold  for  $3  apiece,  less  than  cost.  About 
1000  copies  were  printed  and  one  was  given  to  each  taxpayer. 

In  1924  a  committee  was  elected  to  see  whether  it  was  adviseable  to 
compile  a  new  history  of  the  town.  George  I.  Putnam  compiled  a  manuscript 
on  the  early  history  of  the  town  with  particular  reference  to  the  French  and 
Indian  War  period,  but  nothing  else  came  of  the  project. 

In  1947  another  committee  was  elected  to  bring  the  history  of  the  town 
up  to  date — Ethel  Fisk,  Ann  Crowey,  Grace  Hunt,  S.  Abbie  Spooner,  Martha 
Frizzell.  Belle  Miller  was  added  later.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  work 
of  members  of  this  committee  and  many  others. 

1873  (P)  Voted  to  enforce  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Similar  articles  were  the  usual  thing  from  1870-1900.  In  1893  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  “to  suppress  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  cider  and  all 
intoxicating  liquor.” 

1873  Committee  elected  to  get  subscriptions  for  a  monument  to  Capt. 
Stevens  and  his  brave  defenders  of  the  fort.  A  boulder  from  the  hillside  was 
put  in  place  near  the  site  of  the  old  fort  and  dedicated  1904. 

1876  (P)  Voted  $1000  to  carry  surface  water  off  from  Main  Street. 
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This  article  in  varying  form  has  appeared  in  the  warrants  until  very  recently. 

1876  (P)  Voted  $100  for  Decoration  Day. 

1882  Probably  even  earlier  than  this  there  began  to  appear  articles  in 
the  warrant  having  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  danger  to 
the  public  at  railroad  crossings.  The  most  extended  wrangling  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Dry  Bridge  and  the  grade  crossing  at  the  north  end  of  Main 
Street,  but  the  difficulties  at  South  Charlestown  came  a  close  second.  In  1937 
a  new  road  was  built  south  from  the  old  Kendall  crossing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  track  to  a  point  south  of  the  underpass  below  the  village  of  South 
Charlestown.  At  the  same  time  the  grade  crossing  was  opened  near  the  site 
of  the  old  railway  station,  and  the  underpass  closed  by  filling  with  dirt  which 
was  removed  mysteriously  during  the  night  (Friday).  Traffic  ran  its  old 
course  until  the  following  Monday  when  the  railroad  company  filled  the 
underpass  with  boulders  and  dirt.  The  new  crossing  proved  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

1884  $1000  appropriated  for  a  new  town  safe  to  replace  the  old  one 
valued  at  $100.  In  1929  another  safe  was  bought  for  the  town  clerk  ($338). 

1885  Voted  to  prohibit  feeding  animals  upon  the  grass  in  the  streets. 
At  this  time  most  families  owned  their  own  cow  that,  during  the  growing 
season,  was  taken  daily  to  and  from  pasture  by  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  some  of  the  boys  to  drive  the  cows  through  the 
porch  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  disturbing  the  summer  boarders  en  route.  No  doubt 
the  fences  around  the  yards  were  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

1885  (P)  Scraping  (snow)  of  the  sidewalks  sold  by  the  selectmen  at 
auction  to  the  lowest  bidder,  usually  $60. 

1888  Voted  to  put  in  order  the  guide  posts  in  the  town  (Required  by 
law). 

1889  Turned  down  article  to  build  sewers,  again  1907.  Built  1914. 

1891  Accepted  Silsby  bequest  for  a  library  and  the  Asahel  Porter  wid¬ 
ows’  fund. 

1892  (P)  Committee  to  draft  bylaws  for  the  protection  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  streets  and  highways.  Beginning  in  1911  money  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  preservation,  renewing  or  care  of  the  trees  in  the  village  streets. 

1895  Catching  of  trout  prohibited  for  three  years. 

1897  (P)  Selectmen  to  deliver  inventory  blanks  at  time  of  taking  in¬ 
ventory. 

1898  Selectmen  began  including  in  the  town  report  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  for  the  coming  year.  The  town  has  never  adopted  the  municipal 
budget  act. 

1899  Report  of  trust  funds:  Thomas  Swan  died  1772  leaving  to  the 
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town  £100,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  keeping  a  school  in  that  part  of  town 
known  as  the  Town  Plot.  (Village)  In  1853  the  fund  amounted  to  $394.70. 
Asahel  Porter  widows’  fund  $2329.72  (1892),  income  to  be  divided  among 

widows  in  town  having  less  than  $500. 

1900  (P)  Passed  over  article  to  repair  Unitarian  horse  sheds. 

1901  From  this  time  on  the  Town  Clerk’s  records  are  full  of  permits  to 
the  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  to  set  poles  along  the  town  streets  and  highways. 
Later  (1907)  similar  permits  were  granted  for  poles  for  the  electric  lines. 

(Fall  Mt.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.) 

1901  Voted  to  bring  water  from  the  Charles  Bradford  spring  on  the  hill 
east  of  the  village  to  the  school  house  and  to  the  square  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $700.  In  1907  voted  to  dispose  of  the  spring  (after  installation  of 
town  water  system),  also  to  sell  windmill. 

1902  Adopted  Australian  ballot. 

1904  Dismissed  article  to  cut  large  trees  in  cemetery.  The  pines  had 
been  set  close  together  in  anticipation  that  some  of  them  would  die.  However, 
all  seemed  to  grow  well  and  twice  it  was  necessary  to  take  out  alternate  trees. 
There  were  those  who  felt  that  all  the  large  trees  should  be  removed  and 
feeling  ran  high  between  the  opposing  points  of  view. 

1907  Village  district  formed  for  maintenance  of  common  sewers,  for 
lighting  the  streets  and  for  a  fire  alarm  system.  For  bounds  see  Records  1876- 
1918  p  370.  Electric  lights  turned  on  Nov.  1909. 

1908  Adopted  “An  act  in  relation  to  Political  Caucus  and  Convention  as 

passed  by  the  1905  Legislature.” 

1908  (P)  To  license  junk  dealers. 

1908  To  reappraise  property.  The  tax  list  was  published  in  1909. 

1909  Committee  to  see  about  a  Soldiers’  Monument.  Funds  were  raised 
by  a  committee.  In  1911  the  town  donated  the  site  in  the  square  north  of  the 
watering  trough  formerly  occupied  by  the  (old)  bandstand. 

1912  Town  began  to  bond  the  officers. 

1912  Dismissed  article  for  the  town  to  buy  the  Lambs  Club  which  had 
become  an  eyesore  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  By  the  terms  of  the  Hoyt  will 
the  property  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  the  town.  In  1919  the 
voters  gave  the  selectmen  authority  to  sell  it  at  public  auction. 

1914  (P)  $250  for  Town  Fair. 

1914  Dismissed  article  to  index  old  town  records. 

1915  (P)  Allowed  the  selectmen  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  town  in 
anticipation  of  taxes. 

1915  Established  municipal  court.  There  were  attempts  for  a  year  or 
two  to  abolish  it. 
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1916  New  chairs  in  upper  town  hall.  To  allow  a  new  bandstand  to  be 
erected  on  the  triangular  plot  west  of  the  Soldiers’  Monument.  Mr.  Charles 
Morse  gave  the  bandstand. 

1916-24  Appropriated  for  band  $200  to  $500  annually. 

1918  Purchased  old  Eagle  carved  by  Stephen  Hassam  and  placed  it  in 
the  town  hall  over  the  stage,  later  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  over  the  window 
of  the  ticket  office. 

1919  $25  to  rent  Huntley’s  field  for  a  playground.  Refused  to  rent  field 
in  1920. 

1919  Committee  elected  to  see  about  a  war  memorial.  Voted  to  have  a 
history  with  the  names  and  history  of  all  men  who  served,  and  a  bronze  plate 
with  all  the  names  to  be  put  on  the  Soldiers’  Monument. 

1920  $175  to  buy  stand  of  the  National  Colors  with  proper  equipment 
for  the  American  Legion. 

1920  (P)  $100  for  white  pine  blister  rust  control.  Through  the  years 
the  vote  has  been  sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no.  The  state  can  force  the  town 
to  pay  for  work  if  it  needs  to  be  done. 

1922  Selectmen  to  establish  a  curfew  requiring  all  children  under  16 
years  to  be  off  the  streets  or  in  some  way  accounted  for  by  their  parents  or 
guardians  after  9  P.  M. 

1925  Voted  to  install  gas  traffic  beacons  at  Streeter  and  Bowen  corners. 
In  1930  the  one  at  the  Streeter  corner  was  replaced  with  an  electric  traffic 
signal.  (Corner  of  Main  with  Sullivan  and  with  School  Streets) 

1926  Dismissed  article  to  buy  snow  removal  equipment. 

1926  Accepted  the  following  bequests  from  L.  Maria  Holden:  Library 
$3000,  Addition  to  Porter  Widows’  Fund  $5000,  School  $20,000.  Due  to  an 
attempt  by  relatives  to  break  the  will  the  amounts  actually  received  were 
about  three-quarters  of  these  amounts. 

1927  Dismissed  article  to  sell  snow  rollers. 

1927  Elected  committee  to  investigate  question  of  a  town  forest.  In  1928 
the  town  accepted  from  Gilbert  Richardson  a  50  a.  lot  on  the  north  side  of 
Sams  Hill. 

1927  Bought  blacksmith  shop  and  land  of  Daniel  Stearns  for  $1000 — 
present  town  barn. 

1930  Sold  the  gravel  pit  at  the  top  of  Geer  Hill. 

1930,  1949  Zoning  committees  elected.  A  zoning  ordinance  was  finally 
adopted  in  1951,  restricting  only  the  South  Main  Street  area. 

1930  Street  traffic  regulations  were  revised  and  recorded. 

1931  Dismissed  article  to  remove  snow  from  business  district. 
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1932  Water  Commissioners  to  use  their  authority  in  shutting  off  water 
after  due  notice  when  takers  are  in  arrears. 

1933  Dissension  over  police. 

1933  Voted  to  schools  free  use  of  town  hall. 

1933  (P)  Dismissed  article  to  install  chlorinator  in  the  town  water 
system.  The  State  Board  of  Health  forced  the  local  Water  Commissioners  to 
make  the  installation  in  1948. 

1933  Reduced  by  15%  the  salaries  of  all  town  officers  except  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  and  the  collector  of  water  rents. 

1934  Voted  a  salary  of  $50  to  the  fire  chief. 

1935  Voted  $300  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Government  in  building 
swimming  pool. 

1935  Accepted  Charles  Morse  bequest  of  $10,000  for  the  library. 

1936  Voted  to  plow  church  yards  and  cemeteries  after  each  snow  storm. 

1936  Selectmen  with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

1937  The  end  of  discount  for  taxes  paid  by  July  1. 

1939  To  clear  brush  as  is  necessary  in  the  Snumshire  cemetery  to  yard 

hurricane  lumber. 

1940  (P)  Voted  $100  for  the  Dartmouth-Lake  Sunapee  Association. 
Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no. 

1940  Voted  to  participate  in  the  N.  H.  Firemen’s  Retirement  System. 
1940  131  registered  for  National  Selective  Service  Draft. 

1943  Voted  to  discontinue  dump  in  the  village.  Through  the  years  the 
town  had  rented  various  dump  sites.  In  1950  the  town  bought  land  of  Mr. 
Charles  Murray  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  Fling  Road  and  developed  a 

dump  at  a  cost  of  $737.23. 

1943  Ordinance  for  registration  of  bicycles. 

1944  (P)  Article  for  state  audit  of  town  accounts,  finally  passed  in  1947. 
1944  Committee  to  study  draining  of  swamp  by  Sherwood’s  greenhouse. 

Following  the  report  made  in  1945,  that  the  work  needed  would  cost  $4000, 
the  project  was  undertaken,  appropriating  $1000  in  1946  and  in  1947.  In 
1948  voted  sewer  extension  on  Briggs  Hill.  It  has  been  found  that  the  culvert 
under  Sullivan  Street  is  too  high  for  draining  the  swamp  in  that  direction. 

1944  Dismissed  article  for  nonpartisan  election  of  town  officers. 

1945  Appropriated  $100  for  Recreation  Center. 

1948  (P)  Dismissed  article  to  elect  committee  to  study  town  manager 
plan  for  Charlestown.  Committee  elected  in  1951,  reported  1952.  Manager 
plan  not  adopted,  but  town  road  committee  and  town  planning  committee 
elected  as  recommended. 
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1950  Adopted  Chap.  188  part  22  Laws  of  N.  H.,  selectmen  to  assume 
duties  of  Sewer  Commission.  Fees  to  be  set  at  a  rate  to  cover  cost  of  main- 
tenance,  with  no  entrance  fee. 

1950  Voted  to  remove  the  bandstand  to  the  lawn  west  of  the  library. 
It  was  not  satisfactory  there  and  was  later  moved  to  the  high  school  grounds, 
finally  collapsed. 

1951  Voted  $200  to  microfilm  most  important  town  records  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  loss;  to  borrow  up  to  $4800  to  extend  6  in.  water  main  1400  ft. 
beyond  Harold  Chase  s  in  Snumshire ;  adopted  Social  Security  provisions  for 

town  employees;  elected  committee  for  World  War  II  Memorial  (dedicated 
1954). 

1953  Voted  to  publish  history  of  town,  to  borrow  up  to  $5000  for  same; 
accepted  roadways  on  Crown  Point  Heights  development. 

TOWN  PROPERTY  1950 

Present  Valuation 

Town  Hall  erected  1871,  cost  $16,000 
Furniture  &  Equipment 

Library  erected  1893,  cost  $10,000  from  Silsby  Fund 
Furniture  &  Equipment 
Fire  Station  erected  1910,  cost  $2,500 
Equipment 

Town  Barn  purchased  1927,  cost  $1,000 
Equipment 
Police  Equipment 

Village  Water  System  built  1906,  cost  $53,000 
N.  Charlestown  Water  System  built  1911,  cost  $5,200 
Sewer  System  built  1913,  cost  $15,000 
Parks,  Common  and  Playgrounds 
Town  Dump  developed  1950,  cost  $737.23 
G.  L.  Richardson  50  acre  Woodlot,  gift  1927 
The  figures  above  include  the  cost  of  land  and  building  in  case  the  town  did  not  own 
the  land  previously.  They  do  not  include  expenditures  for  repairs  or  improvements 
through  the  years.  There  has  been  considerable  outlay  at  the  Town  Barn,  and  during 
the  1940-50  period  close  to  $10,000  was  spent  on  improvement  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Three  cemeteries— Forest  Hill  started  1751,  Old  Burying  Ground  North  Charlestown  laid 
out  1792,  Hope  Hill  at  North  Charlestown  laid  out  1852.  Snumshire,  land  purchased  1919, 
cost  $1069,  not  yet  used. 

Town  owns  no  gravel  pits,  buys  gravel  from  pit  near  Cheshire  Bridge  owned  by  Town 
of  Springfield. 
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BORROWING  AUTHORIZED  BY  VOTE  OF  THE  TOWN 


Town  Hall 
Water  System 


1871-2  $16,000 

1906-7  53,000 
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Fire  House 
NCh  Water  System 
Sewer  System 

To  repair  culvert  in  Brook  Hollow 
Cross  Farm  by  Reservoir 
New  City  Bridge  NCh 
Snumshire  Cemetery 
Bridge  #83 
Fire  Truck 

Trunk  Line  Walpole  to  Charlestown 

Trunk  Line  Charlestown  to  Claremont 

Cement  Road  Village  to  Cheshire  Bridge 

New  Water  Main  Snumshire  and  Cheshire  Bridge 

Road  SCh  to  Langdon 

Town  Hall  Furnace 

Acworth  Road  Surface 

Payloader 

Fire  Truck 

Cheshire  Bridge  Sewer 

Schools— Stucco  (from  Trust  Funds) 

High  School 
New  High  School 

New  Town  History 
Bridge  SCh  to  Langdon  Road 


1910 

2,500 

1911 

5,200 

1913 

15,000 

1913 

1,000 

1913 

2,000 

1920 

5,358 

1919 

1,069 

1920 

3,802 

1928 

5,000 

1928 

25,000 

1929 

15,000 

1929 

60,000 

1932 

12,000 

1932 

5,880 

1945 

4,000 

1945 

2,500 

1949 

8,000 

1951 

12,000 

1946 

5,000 

1916 

6,000 

1894 

4,000 

1950 

137,000 

65,000 

1953 

5,000 

1954 

7,000 

TOWN  OFFICERS’  SALARIES 
1953 

Selectmen,  each 
Tax  Collector 
Health  Officer 

Town  Clerk  (Fees  in  addition) 

Town  Treasurer 

Overseer  of  Poor 

Trustee  of  Trust  Funds  Secretary 

Fire  Chief 

Auditors 

Collector  of  Sewer  Rentals 
Total 


$550  $1,650 

600 
75 
200 
200 
150 
150 
100 
277 
75 


$3,477 
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1,098 

233 

5  owners 

1  ferry 

Began  to 

S.  Wetherbe 

be  taxed 

1800 

1,364 

238 

13  owners 

1  ferry 

1805 

J.  Putnam 

1810 

1,561 

252 

13  owners 

$2,049 

1820 

1,702 

302 

1 1  owners 

1,410 

1830 

1,773 

337 

8  owners 

2,760 

1840 

1,722 

327 

$5,600 

$5,600 

2,055 

1,055 

1850 

1,644 

395 

4,550 

7,000 

1,987 

1860 

1,758 

417 

4,550 

2,000 

1,150 

1870 

1,741 

417 

1,600 

7,000 

3,120 

1880 

1,587 

393 

10,000 

3,257 

1890 

1,466 

417 

3,600 

6,500 

2,450 

1900 

1,473 

352 

16,200 

8,000 

4,760 

1910 

1,496 

409 

22,450 

8,000 

7,275 

1920 

1,505 

501 

78,650 

33,000 

$44,000 

150 

$  799.89 

1930 

1,644 

887 

38,050 

125,000 

50,500 

2,716.70 

1940 

1,756 

996 

24,500 

160,000 

47,470 

2,530.71 

1950 

2,077 

1,024 

94,250 

250,000 

237,600 

6,582.72 

Census: 

1767,  334; 

1773,  590; 

1775,  593; 

1783,  892; 

1786,  972; 

1790,  1093  (OH  714) 

Population  figures  taken  from  Municipal  Abstracts, 

do  not  agree  perfectly  with  OH 
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SOURCES  OF  TAX  INCOME  IN  CHARLESTOWN 
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Timber  Tax:  In  1949  a  conservation  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  exempting  growing  timber  from  taxation  and  lev\ing  a  sev¬ 
erance  tax.  The  state  reimburses  the  towns  for  the  difference  between  the  severance  tax  collected  and  what  would  have  been  collected 
on  the  growing  timber  under  the  old  law.  1950  Severance  Tax  Yield  $449,  State  Reimbursement  $1,776. 
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State  pays  Old  Age  Assistance  direct  to  recipients,  bills  town  for  25%. 
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Chapter  2 


HIGHWAYS 

Number  4  lay  on  the  line  of  three  of  the  routes  travelled  by  the  Indians 
coming  down  from  Canada  (OH  23),  one  from  the  St.  Francis  River  through 
Lake  Memphremagog  to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Barnet;  another  from  Lake 
Champlain  by  the  Onion  and  White  Rivers  to  the  Connecticut;  and  the  most 
common  route  up  Otter  Creek  from  Champlain  and  over  the  mountains  to 
Black  River  which  was  followed  down  to  the  Connecticut  opposite  Number  4. 
From  Number  4  their  trails  led  south  along  the  Connecticut  River  and  east 
to  the  Merrimac,  all  routes  which  were  later  followed  by  highways. 

Even  before  settlers  arrived  at  Number  4  plans  were  being  made  for 
cutting  a  road  up  the  river  from  Fort  Dummer  near  Brattleboro  to  the  new 
grant.  These  first  roads  were  nothing  more  than  blazed  trails  through  the 
forest.  Mrs.  Johnson  described  them  thus  (1744): 

“Thro’  a  long  wilderness  from  Lunenburg  to  Lower  Ashuelot,  now  Swanzey,  we 
travelled  two  days;  a  solitary  house  was  the  only  mark  of  cultivation  that  occurred  on 
the  journey.  Guided  by  marked  trees  we  travelled  cautiously  through  the  gloomy  forest, 
where  now  the  well  till’d  farms  occupy  each  rod  of  ground;  from  Ashuelot  to  Charles¬ 
town  the  passage  was  opposed  now  by  the  hill  of  difficulty  and  now  by  the  slough  of 
despond.  A  few  solitary  inhabitants,  who  appeared  the  representatives  of  wretchedness, 
were  scattered  on  the  way.” 

The  first  roads  built  in  the  town  were  the  ones  to  the  meadows  (Great, 
Hammer,  Coleman,  Sam’s,  Jabes),  to  the  mill  at  the  head  of  Devils  Gulley 
(east  on  Summer  Street  and  Briggs  Hill,  thence  north  on  the  hillside  east  of 
the  cemetery)  and  to  the  clay  ground  north  of  Lower  Landing. 

Following  the  last  depredation  by  the  Indians  (1760)  settlers  streamed 
into  and  through  Charlestown.  From  Charlestown  to  Haverhill  there  was 
nothing  but  a  bridle  path,  often  hedged  up  with  fallen  trees  and  made  im¬ 
passable  by  freshets.  Haverhill  was  settled  first  and  then  the  towns  between. 
Heavy  goods  were  taken  north  on  the  ice  in  winter  or  by  pack  horse  from 
Concord  (Powers). 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Charlestown  was  the  crossroads  of 
northern  New  England,  a  supply  depot  and  recruiting  post.  Troops  and 
supplies  came  up  the  river  from  the  south;  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  from 
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the  southeast;  on  the  Province  Road  from  the  east;  and  men  from  northern 
New  Hampshire  going  to  the  war  came  down  the  Connecticut  Valley.  All 
funnelled  through  Charlestown  to  the  battle  front.  It  was  here  that  General 
Stark  paused  to  prepare  for  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  July  1777. 

Following  the  war  and  the  Vermont  Controversy  many  new  settlers  took 
up  their  land  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  town  and  new  roads  were  laid  out 
to  accommodate  them.  These  were  at  first  bridle  paths,  gradually  improved 
into  roads  passable  with  carts.  These  early  settlers  in  laying  their  roads  stuck 
to  the  high  ground,  avoiding  low  damp  places  as  much  as  possible.  When  this 
was  impossible  they  made  corduroy  roads  by  putting  down  logs  close  together 
across  the  road.  They  drove  their  roads  right  over  hills  by  the  shortest 
course,  often  changed  in  later  times  to  go  around  the  hills  to  avoid  or  cut 
down  the  grade. 

The  building  of  roads  in  Charlestown  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
periods: 

1740-60  Settlement  to  end  of  Indian  depredation — Days  of  the  fort — Roads  to 
Fort  Dummer,  the  meadows,  the  mills  and  the  clay  ground. 

1760-70  Settlement  of  Riverview,  Snumshire,  South  Charlestown,  North 
Charlestown— Roads  built  to  these  sections  and  to  other  settlements— Crown 
Point  Road,  Boston  Post  Road,  Province  Road,  Great  Country  Road  (north 
along  the  river),  road  to  Unity  along  Little  Sugar  River. 

1775-1800  Settlement  of  all  the  more  remote  parts  of  town  not  taken  up 
before  the  war — Hemlock,  Jabes  Meadow,  Borough,  Calavant,  Ox  Brook 
Meadow — Roads  thereto.  Roads  to  other  settlements  became  county  roads. 

1800-50  Turnpike  and  staging  era — Charlestown  Turnpike,  Cheshire  Turn¬ 
pike,  Charlestown  Bridge,  Cheshire  Bridge.  Turnpikes  taken  over  as  county 
roads  near  end  of  this  period. 

1850-1900  Coming  of  the  railroad,  end  of  staging  and  of  freight  transportation 
on  the  river.  Westward  trek,  abandonment  of  farms  and  roads.  Lumbering 
operations,  wood  industries,  shipping  by  railway  freight. 

1900-50  Automobile  era,  state  roads,  improvement  of  all  roads  to  accommo¬ 
date  motor  travel. 


Building  Of  Town  Roads 

The  earliest  road  was  that  up  the  river  from  Fort  Dummer,  planned  even 
before  the  settlers  came  to  Number  4.  The  early  road  followed  from  the 
Walpole  line  about  the  same  course  to  South  Charlestown  village  as  it  did 
before  the  lower  underpass  was  closed  in  1932.  From  South  Charlestown 
village  it  crossed  Hammer  Meadow,  thence  through  Trapshire  to  the  Great 
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Meadow,  when  it  dropped  down  into  the  meadow  and  passed  up  through  the 
middle  until  it  came  to  the  Road  to  Lower  Landing.  This  road  was  shown  on 
the  old  plan  of  the  fort  and  was  the  one  used  to  go  from  the  fort  to  the 
meadow.  In  1763  the  road  was  more  definitely  laid  out  from  the  Town  Plot  to 
the  Walpole  line,  but  it  was  not  deemed  an  open  road  and  was  subject  to 
gates  and  bars.  The  roads  across  the  meadows  were  not  satisfactory  at  all 
times  and  votes  were  passed  to  make  roads  around  the  meadows  or  to  make 
those  across  passable.  At  South  Charlestown  the  road  around  the  meadow 
went  south  from  the  main  road  near  Robert  Farman’s  #275  to  #282,  turning 
southwest  out  of  the  present  road  south  of  #284  near  the  base  of  the  hill  and 
coming  into  the  village  near  #323.  References  are  made  to  this  road  in  the 
records,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  anything  more  than  a  way  to  go  during 
mud  time,  rather  than  an  accepted  highway. 

In  Great  Meadow  the  road  was  first  moved  from  the  south  end  of  the 
meadow  east  onto  the  higher  ground.  Later  the  road  in  the  upper  meadow  was 
moved  east  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  following  the  present  road  from  William 
Ahern’s  #310  to  Thomas  Ahern’s.  There  was  another  road  farther  up  on  the 
hillside  which  comes  into  the  village  by  Big  Gate  and  the  swimming  pool. 
This  road  near  the  village  was  a  town  road  in  1787,  but  the  extension  along 
the  ridge  toward  South  Charlestown  was  for  the  most  part  a  logging  road 
developed  when  the  hills  were  stripped  of  the  forests,  and  never  accepted  as 
a  town  highway. 

At  South  Charlestown  in  1780  a  road  was  put  over  Lawrence  Hill  east 
from  #282  to  meet  the  Lamb  Road  (much  controversy  and  changing).  At 
the  same  time  the  road  south  was  extended  to  #285  and  on  around  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  Jabes  Meadow.  In  1784  this  road  from  Charlestown  Street 
to  Keene  was  laid  as  a  county  road. 

The  early  road  (north  of  the  present  one)  from  South  Charlestown  to 
Jabes  Meadow  was  replaced  in  1826,  and  extended  to  the  Cheshire  Turnpike 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  meadow.  With  the  road  built  to  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Connecticut  in  1830  it  was  known  as  the  Forest  Road.  “The  stage 
route  known  as  the  Forest  Line  extended  from  Nashua  to  Charlestown,  form¬ 
ing  a  connecting  link  in  the  line  from  Boston  to  Saratoga,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  state  for  many  years.  It  was  founded  in  1833  and  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken”  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  (Granite  Monthly). 

The  crossroad  from  the  Forest  Road  to  the  Turnpike  west  of  Jabes 
Meadow  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

In  1763  a  road  was  extended  north  from  Main  Street  through  Riverview 
to  Wentworth  Ferry  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook  in  Beaver  Meadow.  The 
same  year  the  so-called  Fling  Road  was  built  from  the  mill  west  down  the  hill 
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to  this  road,  and  in  1770  a  road  from  Joseph  Hunt’s  #57  on  the  Claremont 
Road  to  the  old  Thomas  Hunt  Place  #28  on  Lovers  Lane.  All  these  roads 
led  to  Wentworth  Ferry  to  connect  with  the  Crown  Point  Road  built  across 
Vermont  in  1759  and  1760. 

The  Stonebridge  Road  beginning  at  House  Lot  #19  was  begun  in  1763 
and  in  1765  extended  to  Aaron  Brown’s  #268  (exchanged  numerous  times). 
It  was  further  extended  in  1775  and  1784  into  Langdon  and  to  connect  with 
a  road  from  Trapshire  and  another  from  Jabes  Meadow  near  #288.  The 
Boston  Post  Road  branching  out  of  this  road  on  Stonebridge  Hill  was  laid  in 
1768,  became  a  county  road  in  1792.  This  road  passed  up  High  Street  (Paris 
Avenue),  along  the  base  of  Breakneck,  across  the  stone  bridge  over  the  brook 
coming  down  from  Hacketts  Swamp,  southeast  up  the  hill,  across  the  Lamb 
Road,  into  the  Meany  Road,  across  the  road  from  Hemlock  to  Langdon, 
down  the  hill  and  across  Great  Brook  and  on  through  Langdon,  Alstead  and 
Marlow  to  the  east  line  of  the  county.  It  is  said  that  ammunition  was  brought 
from  Boston  over  this  road  by  ox  cart.  This  road  was  most  used  before  the 
staging  period.  According  to  tradition  freight  teams  crossed  the  river  on  the 
ferry  at  Lower  Landing  and  followed  this  road  to  Boston,  taking  down  loads 
of  produce  and  returning  with  molasses,  rum  and  so  forth.  Parts  of  it  were 
discontinued  long  ago  (1871  Stonebridge  to  Langdon  Road),  but  due  to  the 
grade  easier  than  that  on  Breakneck  it  has  been  used  extensively  in  lumbering 
operations  and  is  easy  to  follow.  The  wild  flowers  along  it  are  especially  lovely 
in  spring  and  there  is  a  good  view  of  Ascutney.  The  north  portion  of  the 
Meany  Road  to  the  Charlestown  Turnpike  was  laid  in  1809,  and  the  north 
portion  of  the  Lamb  Road  to  the  turnpike  the  same  year. 

In  1767  the  town  petitioned  the  provincial  government  to  cut  a  road 
from  Charlestown  to  Boscawen.  A  committee  from  Charlestown  built  the 
road  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Sunapee  where  it  was  met  by  a  road 
from  Boscawen.  The  description  of  the  road  in  Charlestown  was  not  very 
definite,  “as  the  marks  direct.”  Information  on  this  is  not  complete,  but 
certain  points  are  fairly  well  established.  It  followed  the  Stonebridge  Road 
part  way  up  the  hill,  turned  east  and  passed  south  of  Hacketts  Swamp  and 
north  of  Sams  Hill.  It  probably  went  by  Mr.  Hermon  Clark’s  buildings  #247 
and  east  through  his  pasture  to  the  Hemlock  Road,  south  to  Mr.  Edward 
Merrill’s  present  buildings  #251,  east  over  the  hill  by  the  site  of  his  old 
buildings,  across  the  Hemlock  Road  and  almost  directly  east  to  the  Acworth 
Road  east  of  Chatterton’s  Pulpit  Rock.  A  good  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  road  was  discontinued  in  1803  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace.  (The  old 
wheel  tracks  have  been  found  where  expected  following  a  light  fall  of  snow.) 
This  is  the  road  to  which  Mr.  George  Upham  referred  as  the  Province  Road 
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and  is  probably  the  route  followed  by  General  John  Stark  when  he  came  to 
Charlestown  on  his  way  to  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  1777. 

In  1769  and  1770  another  road  to  Acworth  was  built,  the  road  from  #225 
by  the  old  Orion  Merrill  farm  #229  and  Hill  farm  #248  into  the  earlier  road 
at  #251,  this  route  becoming  part  of  the  county  road  Charlestown  to  Hillsboro 
in  1789.  In  1786  the  road  over  the  hill  by  the  old  Deacon  West  farm  #250 
was  started,  passing  north  of  the  present  buildings  at  #248.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  choosing  between  the  old  south  road  and  the  new  road  over 
the  hill,  but  the  latter  was  finally  accepted  as  a  county  road  in  1790,  al¬ 
though  controversy  lasted  until  1795. 

In  1753  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  brook  by  the  mill  at  the  head  of 
Devils  Gulley,  and  a  road  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill  pond  by  #43  and 
#44.  In  1762  and  1763  a  road  was  laid  out  from  the  road  to  the  mill  to  the 
Claremont  line.  The  ground  above  the  mill  was  wet  and  the  road  probably 
passed  farther  to  the  east  than  the  present  road,  crossing  the  meadow  farther 
east  than  the  present  bridge  over  Mill  Brook.  At  North  Charlestown  it  passed 
by  #112,  then  down  the  hill  and  through  the  village,  north  along  the  west 
base  of  Calavant  to  #190,  then  into  the  present  road  to  the  Claremont  line 
except  for  some  variation  on  the  hill  near  the  line.  This  is  theory,  based  on 
various  bits  of  evidence,  since  from  the  Great  Falls  in  Beaver  Brook  the  road 
proceeded  north  as  the  marks  directed.  This  road  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Great  Country  Road  and  as  the  Road  to  the  College  (Dartmouth).  It  was 
over  this  road  in  1770  that  “President  Wheelock  and  his  family  in  a  large 
wagon,  accompanied  by  students  and  attendants,  about  ninety  in  number, 
passed  on  their  way  from  Connecticut  to  Hanover,  driving  before  them  a 
drove  of  hogs.  At  Hanover  they  established  Moor’s  Charity  School  which  in 
time  became  Dartmouth  College.”  (History  of  Claremont) 

This  road  was  laid  out  as  a  county  road  by  1780,  but  was  not  recorded 
until  1794,  perhaps  due  to  the  difficulty  in  completing  it  over  the  hollow  at 
the  foot  of  Geer  Hill.  There  were  numerous  changes  in  the  road  between 
Little  Sugar  River  and  #108,  the  present  road  having  been  laid  out  in  1794 
or  earlier. 

Sometime  previous  to  1784  a  road  was  laid  from  #185  or  #169  passing 
#177  to  #178  (discontinued  1845).  In  1784  it  was  extended  north  on  the 
east  side  of  Calavant  to  the  Claremont  line. 

In  1766  a  road  was  built  from  #112  to  Unity  “laid  out  and  occupied 
across  Little  Sugar  River”  which  was  “at  many  periods  of  the  year  impass¬ 
able.”  In  1780  a  new  road  was  laid  out  crossing  Little  Sugar  River  at  the  iron 
bridge  near  #135,  extending  northeasterly  upon  the  hillside  past  the  David 
Hubbard  place  #142  and  over  the  hill  to  Unity.  The  lower  portion  near  the 
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river  was  discontinued  in  1895  and  the  portion  east  of  #142  in  1879  (prob¬ 
ably).  Turning  north  out  of  this  road  on  the  hill  is  a  road  to  Bible  Hill  in 
Claremont  laid  out  in  1786  and  1789,  passable  until  recent  years. 

In  1801  or  1809  another  variation  of  the  road  North  Charlestown  to 
Unity  was  built  from  a  point  east  of  the  old  Farwell  mill  up  the  hill  by  #139, 
probably  not  used  as  a  through  road  after  1828. 

In  1828  the  county  court  laid  out  a  new  road  from  North  Charlestown 
to  Lempster.  The  town  objected  strenuously,  but  finally  built  the  road,  the 
present  road  to  Unity,  probably  following  most  closely  the  course  of  the  first 
road.  In  1850,  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  the  Unity  stage  road  was 
built  from  the  depot  to  the  Unity  road  and  from  the  depot  to  Aaron  Clark’s 
near  the  present  overpass. 

In  1777  a  road  was  “looked  out”  to  the  Claremont  line  and  in  1783-4 
built  part  way  about  as  the  road  goes  now  from  the  iron  bridge  over  Little 
Sugar  River  near  #135  toward  Claremont  along  the  east  side  of  the  Ox 
Brook  Meadow.  The  road  was  not  extended  all  the  way  to  the  line  until  1794. 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  county  road  in  1803.  In  1828  the  county  laid  out  the 
present  road  from  North  Charlestown  to  Claremont,  referred  to  as  the  Ox 
Brook  Road.  The  town  objected  strenuously  to  the  route  and  fought  the  order 
of  the  court,  even  raising  money  by  taxation  and  subscription  to  raise  the 
bridge  and  cut  down  the  grade  on  the  old  road  which  had  become  the  main 
stage  route.  At  that  time  there  were  a  tavern  #116  and  stores  #117  and  near 
#112  on  the  old  road  and  it  was  quite  natural  for  those  businesses  to  object 
to  being  left  off  the  main  travelled  route.  Another  proposition  by  the  town 
was  to  connect  the  old  road  around  the  south  end  of  Calavant  with  a  new 
road  across  the  meadow,  but  the  court  was  adamant,  and  the  new  road  was 
built  as  ordered  in  1835,  the  town  borrowing  money  for  the  construction. 

There  are  many  references  to  changes  in  the  roads  east  of  North  Charles¬ 
town  village,  but  it  is  not  felt  that  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  time  required  to  study  them  thoroughly,  since  the  descriptions  are  most 
confusing. 

The  Causeway  east  from  #56  in  Snumshire  was  probably  laid  out  in 
1763,  but  knowing  how  wet  the  land  there  is  (there  had  been  beaver  ponds 
there  when  the  lots  were  laid  out),  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  1770  a  road  was  laid  from  #229,  probably  coming  into  the 
other  road  near  #209,  continuing  to  a  point  north  of  #209,  then  east  to  #210 
and  into  the  present  road  above  the  reservoir;  thence  as  the  marks  directed 
to  the  east  line  of  the  town  between  100  a  lots  #23  and  #24.  After  the  war 
(1779  and  1781)  a  road  was  built  to  the  same  place  from  North  Charlestown 
near  #117,  higher  on  the  ridge  than  the  present  road,  still  traceable  some  of 
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the  way  (discontinued  1815).  At  the  same  time  another  road  was  built  over 
the  hill  from  Snumshire,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  end  of  Lovers  Lane  on  the 
Claremont  Road  (gates  allowed  1795).  This  road  was  replaced  by  another 
just  south  of  #86  in  1796.  It  is  still  possible  to  trace  these  old  roads  a  good 
part  of  the  way,  although  it  is  easy  to  become  confused  by  the  old  logging 
roads.  The  farms  in  that  section  long  ago  returned  to  forest,  and  George 
Bowen  logged  there  around  1914.  There  is  now  a  state  forest  (Hubbard  Hill) 
in  that  area. 

In  1798  the  present  road  along  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  in  the  Borough 
was  built,  a  county  road  from  the  Meeting  House  (Yellow)  at  North  Charles¬ 
town  through  Acworth  to  Packersfield  (Nelson).  In  1898  the  portion  of  this 
county  road  south  of  #204  was  discontinued.  In  1801  a  road  was  built  from 
near  #200  to  the  road  to  Unity  near  the  bridge  over  Little  Sugar  River  near 
the  town  line,  replaced  1845,  now  impassable. 

In  1819  the  road  by  Joseph  Richardson’s  into  the  county  road  at  the 
south  end  of  Perry  Mountain  was  built,  replacing  or  extending  a  road  laid 
out  in  1802,  and  in  1822  the  present  road  from  the  same  point  east  into  the 
Borough,  the  old  roads  thus  replaced  being  discontinued.  The  present  road 
from  the  reservoir  by  #209  was  built  in  1838,  old  road  discontinued  1842. 
There  is  also  an  old  road  following  the  brook  from  #209  to  the  reservoir, 
probably  built  1907  to  give  access  to  the  lower  reservoir,  not  a  town  road 
probably. 

In  1775  the  North  Hemlock  Road  was  built  from  a  point  north  of  the 
old  red  school  house  S8  north  to  a  point  near  #219  and  in  1782  another 
road  was  built  from  near  #210  crossing  this  road  and  extending  toward  Halls 
Pond. 

The  Hemlock  Road  turning  out  of  the  old  south  road  to  Acworth  east  of 
#251  was  laid  out  in  1789  as  far  as  #254.  The  north  portion  was  moved  west 
to  its  present  course  in  1845.  The  old  Acworth  Road  had  been  moved  north 
of  the  brook  there  in  1828.  In  1786  there  was  a  road  laid  out  to  Acworth 
turning  out  of  the  Boston  Post  Road  south  of  Sams  Hill,  extending  northeast, 
and  going  by  the  old  Glynn  place  in  Langdon,  down  to  Great  Brook  and  up 
the  hill  opposite.  We  have  not  found  the  record  of  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  these  two  roads. 

In  1796  there  was  a  road  built  from  near  #254  to  the  Acworth  line, 
probably  a  variation  of  the  present  road  to  Harvey  Putnam’s  in  Acworth. 
The  present  road  was  laid  out  in  1835.  The  east  road  in  Hemlock,  running 
parallel  with  that  higher  on  the  ridge,  was  laid  out  in  1800  “turning  south  out 
of  the  south  road  leading  to  Acworth  near  Hazael  Simonds’  house”  #260, 
south  by  Toltec  Camp  #264  “thence  up  the  hill  to  Timothy  Putnam  Jr’s. 
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house”  #265  to  the  Acworth  line.  The  portion  of  the  road  below  Toltec  was 
discontinued  subject  to  gates  and  bars  in  1937. 

County  Roads 

After  the  wars  there  was  increasing  interest  in  travelling  farther  and 
roads  between  towns  became  the  interest  of  the  county.  The  court  appointed 
committees  to  lay  out  what  were  called  county  roads  built  by  the  towns  by 
order  of  the  court.  In  Charlestown  there  were  the  following  county  roads: 

1785  From  Charlestown  through  Walpole  and  Surrey  to  Keene.  Replaced  by 
Cheshire  Turnpike  in  1804,  bought  and  relaid  by  the  county  in  1841. 

1789  From  Charlestown  through  Acworth  to  Hillsboro,  alterations  later.  Por¬ 
tions  replaced  by  Charlestown  Turnpike  in  1802,  replaced  by  county  in  1841. 
The  1789  road  began  at  the  corner  of  the  Acworth  and  Claremont  Roads, 
followed  the  old  stage  road  by  #229,  #248,  #250  to  Acworth.  Charlestown 
Turnpike  passed  up  School  Street  and  Breakneck,  across  Hacketts  Swamp 
and  into  the  other  road  at  #248,  continuing  east  south  of  the  present  build¬ 
ings.  The  1841  road  extended  from  the  Acworth-Claremont  Road  corner  on 
the  road  as  now  travelled  to  Acworth  (known  as  the  Middle  Road)  by  #234, 
the  course  being  changed  somewhat  east  of  #248  and  over  the  line  in  Acworth 
to  lessen  the  grades. 

1792  From  Charlestown  through  Langdon,  Alstead,  Marlow  to  the  east  line 
of  the  county — Stonebridge  or  Boston  Post  Road. 

Prior  to  1794  River  road  from  Charlestown  to  Claremont — Great  Country 
Road  or  Road  to  the  College.  A  county  road  in  1780,  but  not  recorded  until 
1794.  Original  road  had  been  nearer  the  base  of  .Calavant,  moved  to  present 
location  when  laid  by  county,  part  of  a  road  from  the  north  line  of  Plainfield 
south  across  the  county. 

Prior  to  1794  River  Road  Charlestown  to  Walpole,  part  of  road  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Never  recorded  but  references  in  records  indicate  that  it  was  a 
county  road. 

1802  North  Charlestown  to  Claremont  Meeting  House. 

1802  North  Charlestown  through  Acworth  to  Packersfield  (Nelson) — Present 
Borough  Road,  south  end  discontinued  1898. 

1819  From  northeast  of  the  reservoir  to  south  end  of  Perry  Mountain  into 
1802  road. 

1828  North  Charlestown  through  Unity  to  Lempster — present  road  by  #118 
and  #119. 

1828  Ox  Brook  Road  North  Charlestown  to  Claremont — present  road  built 
1834. 
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1851  Great  Brook  Road  from  Langdon  across  the  southeast  corner  of  Charles¬ 
town  to  main  road  Charlestown  to  Acworth.  Acworth  never  built  its  portion 
and  the  road  was  never  opened  to  the  public.  Charlestown  section  discon¬ 
tinued  1901. 

Even  these  county  roads  were  not  exactly  boulevards  and  private  corpo¬ 
rations  proceeded  to  obtain  charters  for  building  something  better,  in  Charles¬ 
town  three  such  charters  being  granted.  The  first  was  in  1802  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Seventh  Turnpike  Road  in  New  Hampshire  to  run  from  the 
north  part  of  Charlestown  near  William  Henry’s  Tavern  #84  by  Alstead 
Meeting  House  to  Asa  Wilcox’s  tavern  in  Surrey.  This  would  probably  have 
followed  the  Boston  Post  Road,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been 
built.  The  second  was  the  Charlestown  Turnpike  in  December  1803  “from  the 
eastwardly  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  near  the  center  part  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  second  turnpike  road  in  Lempster.”  The  road  was  12  miles  long, 
extending  from  Main  Street  in  Charlestown,  through  Acworth  to  Lempster. 
Although  no  record  was  ever  made  of  the  building  of  this  turnpike  it 
operated  for  several  years,  the  toll  house  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway  in  Acworth  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town  line,  marked  now  by 
a  cellarhole.  The  town  refused  to  contribute  to  the  turnpike  financially  and 
it  was  not  a  particularly  profitable  venture.  Apparently  it  had  no  cash  value 
when  the  new  county  road  was  built  in  1841. 

The  third  charter  (1804)  was  for  the  Cheshire  Turnpike  “from  the 
Connecticut  river,  near  Charlestown  meeting  house,  where  a  bridge  may  be 
erected  over  said  river,  through  said  Charlestown,  Langdon  and  Surrey  to 
the  third  New  Hampshire  Turnpike  near  the  court  house  in  Keene.”  The 
corporation  was  not  to  collect  any  toll  until  $600  had  been  expended  on  each 
mile.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  was  $19,610  and  the  length  24  miles.  No  toll 
gate  was  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  way  already  occupied  as  a  road.  The 
gates  were  placed  near  Cheshire  Bridge,  near  the  watering  trough  south  of 
the  village,  north  of  #273  and  west  of  the  Bidwell  Tavern  in  Langdon. 

Tolls  per  mile  were:  10  sheep,  %c;  10  cattle  or  horses,  lc;  horse  and  rider  or  led 
horse,  lc;  sulkey,  chair  or  chaise  with  one  horse  and  two  wheels,  2c;  chariot,  coach, 

stage-wagon,  phaeton  or  chair  with  two  horses,  3c;  for  either  of  the  carriages  last  men¬ 

tioned  with  four  wheels,  4c;  every  carriage  of  pleasure,  the  like  sum  according  to  the 
number  of  horses  drawing  the  same;  each  cart  or  carriage  of  burden  drawn  by  two 
beasts,  l%c;  if  by  more  than  two  beasts,  lc  additional  for  each  yoke  of  oxen  or  pair  of 

horses;  each  sleigh  drawn  by  one  horse,  lc;  if  by  two  horses,  2c;  if  by  more  than  two 

horses,  lc  for  each  additional  horse;  each  sled  of  burden  drawn  by  one  horse,  lc;  each 
sled  drawn  by  two  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  H4c. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  monoply  of  private 
interests.  There  were  evasions  of  the  toll,  and  articles  passed  in  town  meeting 
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opening  competing  roads.  Whether  the  town  liked  it  or  not,  the  Turnpike 
Corporation  sued  and  recovered  damages  from  the  town  for  the  opening  of 
these  roads.  In  1838  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  counties  to  buy  the  turn¬ 
pikes  much  as  any  private  property  for  building  roads.  In  1841  Sullivan 
County  bought  the  rights  of  the  Cheshire  Turnpike  Corporation  within  the 
county  for  $2,650  (Sullivan  County  records  p  9,  Court  of  Common  Pleas) 
and  relaid  the  road.  We  have  never  found  a  survey  of  the  Cheshire  Turnpike 
even  though  one  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  1818,  but  the  record  of  the  new 
county  road  is  a  good  guide  to  the  course  of  the  turnpike.  It  began  at  Cheshire 
Bridge,  followed  the  present  course,  then  east  of  #7  and  #4  and  down  the 
hollow  to  Mill  Brook,  along  Main  Street  and  in  the  present  course  nearly  to 
#273,  through  Trapshire  by  #275,  etc.,  over  the  hill  by  #285  and  across 
Jabes  Meadow  by  #305. 

In  1841  the  county  laid  out  what  is  generally  called  the  Middle  Road  to 
Acworth,  the  road  commonly  travelled  at  the  present  time. 

1850-1900 

From  1850  to  the  coming  of  the  automobile  in  the  early  1900s  there  was 
no  great  change  in  the  roads  in  Charlestown.  The  highways  were  all  dirt 
roads — dusty  in  summer,  often  a  mire  of  mud  in  the  spring,  rutted  or  frozen 
or  drifted  in  winter,  rough  with  ledges  and  stones,  hills  broken  by  water  bars 
(Thank  you  ma’ams)  to  keep  the  water  from  running  down  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Summer  care  consisted  of  building  the  necessary  bridges,  scraping 
back  into  the  middle  of  the  road  the  soil  which  had  washed  into  the  ditches, 
applying  new  gravel  which  was  really  something  to  drive  through,  sprinkling 
Main  Street  to  lay  the  dust.  In  winter  covered  bridges  had  to  be  snowed, 
roads  had  to  be  broken — gone  through  with  a  sled  with  a  log  or  plank  fastened 
to  the  front  runners,  or  an  improvised  snow  scraper.  The  worst  drifts  had  to 
be  shovelled  out  by  hand.  As  early  as  1827  the  town  used  a  snow  roller,  the 
idea  being  to  pack  down  the  snow  for  good  sledding.  The  practice  was  not 
extensive  until  1895.  The  large  roller  was  six  feet  in  diameter  and  rolled  a 
path  12  feet  wide,  the  result  being  corrugated  with  a  small  ridge  in  the  middle 
where  the  two  sections  of  the  roller  came  together.  Smaller  rollers  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  ten  feet  wide  were  used  on  the  hill  roads.  These  rollers,  built 
by  Gardner  Bemis  whose  shop  was  at  the  foot  of  Devils  Gulley,  were  of  plank 
two  inches  thick  and  five  inches  wide  on  a  wood  frame  with  a  driver’s  seat 
on  top,  and  were  drawn  by  four  to  six  horses.  When  the  driver  of  the  roller 
obliged  the  citizens  by  rolling  their  yards  it  was  customary  to  reward  him 
with  a  jug  of  cider.  These  rollers  were  used  until  about  1925. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  earlier  days  people  didn’t  expect 
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to  go  to  town  every  day  and  there  wasn’t  such  a  rush  as  now  to  open  the 
roads.  There  was  no  Rural  Free  Delivery,  no  milk  trucks,  no  school  buses, 
no  going  to  work  away  from  the  farm,  no  need  of  going  to  the  store  for 
supplies  every  day,  no  bread  man,  no  dry  cleaner,  nothing  but  what  could 
wait,  except  emergencies  such  as  sickness  and  death. 

With  the  coming  of  first  the  bicycle,  then  the  automobile,  demands  made 
upon  the  highways  changed.  The  roads  had  to  be  straightened,  smoothed, 
widened,  the  grades  cut  down,  the  water  bars  replaced  by  culverts,  the  road 
surface  made  more  durable  to  do  away  with  dust  and  mud  and  ruts,  the 
bridges  made  stronger.  The  need  for  watering  troughs  gradually  disappeared 
as  the  horses  were  used  less  on  the  roads.  Winter  care  became  more  extensive. 
In  the  1920s  the  town  began  to  use  trucks  with  plows  on  the  front  for  clearing 
the  main  roads  of  snow  and  by  1926  there  was  the  first  expense  item  for  plow¬ 
ing  snow.  In  the  1930s  farmers  who  were  looking  for  an  extra  dollar  still 
plowed  the  back  roads  with  horses  and  homemade  V-shaped  plows.  Since 
1915  there  has  been  a  state  patrol  to  care  for  the  state  roads  winter  and 
summer.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  use  sand  mixed  with  salt  to  melt  the  ice 
on  the  roads.  Since  1914  tar  via  has  been  put  on  highways. 

The  big  impetus  to  state  road  construction  came  during  the  late  1920s 
when  the  town  borrowed  heavily  to  complete,  with  the  aid  of  the  state,  the 
road  from  the  Walpole  line  to  Cheshire  Bridge  and  from  Charlestown  village 
to  the  Claremont  line.  In  1932  the  state  road  from  South  Charlestown  to 
Langdon  was  built.  In  1933  and  1934  the  town  made  no  appropriation  to 
match  state  funds,  but  since  that  time  has  done  the  following: 

CLASS  V  ROADS  APPROPRIATION1 


YEAR 

TOWN 

STATE 

1935 

Forest  Road  South  Charlestown 

$2725 

$2725 

1936 

Forest  Road  South  Charlestown 

2793 

2793 

1937 

River  Road  North  Charlestown 

2805 

2805 

1938 

Whiskey  Street  North  Charlestown 

653 

2612 

1939 

Acworth  Road 

655 

2619 

1940 

Acworth  Road 

656 

2624 

1941 

Acworth  Road 

697 

2786 

1942 

Lovers  Lane 

701 

2803 

1943 

Borough  and  Lovers  Lane 

702 

2806 

1944 

Borough  and  Lovers  Lane 

351 

1404 

1945 

Borough  and  Lovers  Lane 

703 

2812 

1946 

Whiskey  Street,  Causeway,  Borough 

777 

3110 

1947 

Hemlock 

780 

3122 

1948 

Hemlock 

783 

3134 

1949 

Borough  Grading,  resurfacing 

787 

3148 

1950 

Acworth,  Eggleston,  S.  Hemlock,  Chestnut  Flat  Repairs 

793 

3175 

1951 

5/8  mile  Unity  Road 

1014.15 

5150.30 
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768.35 

786.20 


5121.35 

5241.34 


1952  Unity  Road 

1953  Unity  Road 


Sidewalks  have  been  scraped  since  1881.  Years  ago  the  contract  was 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  price  ranging  from  $60  to  $80.  In  1891  “H.  W. 
Bond,  on  a  wager  with  Charles  H.  Bradford,  brushed  the  village  sidewalks  on 
Sunday,  driving  a  pair  of  horses  with  a  hemlock  tree  attachment.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  job  of  the  season  and  pedestrians  fully  appreciate  the  wide 
smoothly  trodden  pathways.”  Now  the  walks  are  cleared  with  a  snowplow 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  sidewalks  in  the  village  were  built 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGHWAYS 

1.  Primary -Trunk  Line,  State  maintained 
Walpole  line  to  foot  of  Dean  Hill 

2.  State  Aid 

Village  to  Cheshire  Bridge,  Overpass  on  Lovers  Lane,  South  Charlestown  to  Langdon, 

River  Road  North  Charlestown 

Total  of  1.  and  2.  19%  miles  (Routes  11,  12,  12A) 

4.  Village  Streets  5.47  miles 

5.  Town  Highways  45.38  miles 

All  except  those  designated  otherwise 

6.  Town  Highways  not  regularly  maintained  6.32  miles 

Hill  road  from  North  Charlestown  to  Bible  Hill,  Road  from  Borough  to  bridge  on 
Unity  Road,  Lamb  Road,  Great  Meadow  Road,  Portion  of  Road  to  Acworth  by  #229 

VILLAGE  STREETS 
Year  Name 

Laid 

1744  Summer  (Road  to  the  mill),  widened  1843 
Briggs  Hill 

River  (Road  to  Coleman  Meadow,  widened  1859) 

1763  Road  to  Lower  Landing  (Stevens  Street),  a  road  earlier,  but  not  accepted  until  1763 

Main 

1794  East  (Back) 

Sullivan  (County  Road) 

1802  School  (Park)  Part  of  Charlestown  Turnpike,  widened  1852,  1859 
Taylor  Hill  Part  of  Charlestown  Turnpike 
1807  Olcott  Lane  (Green) 

1853  Railroad 
Depot 

?  Dell,  Garden 
1859  Elm 
1869  Bridge 
1870,1882  SouthWest 

1871  NorthWest 

1872  Willard 

1873  West  (Middle  portion) 
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1885 

Dry  Bridge  to  Willard 

1907 

Briggs  Lane  (Church) 

1910 

Arnold  Court 

1919 

Hastings  (Nourse) 

1920 

Huntley  Ave. 

1937 

Eaton 

1939 

Norman  Ave. 

1941 

Marcy 

? 

Fairbrother 

? 

Wheeler 

1942 

Riverview  Park 

1949 

Arbor  Way 

1953 

Summit,  Terrace  and  Pine 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  ITEMS  OF  MAJOR  EXPENSE 

1871 

Bridge  near  steam  mill 

1891 

Ox  Brook  Bridge 

$  402 

1902 

New  Bridge  near  Metcalf  Mill 

2,000 

1906 

New  Concrete  Floor  Bridge  South  Charlestown 

376 

1908 

North  Charlestown  Bridge  near  Farwell  School 

800 

1913 

Brook  Hollow  Culvert 

1,000 

Washout  Repairs 

1,000 

Sullivan  Street  Culvert 

250 

1914 

South  Charlestown  Bridge  Pecorville 

500 

1918 

North  Charlestown  City  Bridge 

5,358 

1919 

#83  Bridge 

3,802 

1938 

Bridge 

900 

1928 

State  Road  Walpole  to  Charlestown 
(Total  Cost  $35,293) 

30,393 

1929 

State  Road  Charlestown  to  Claremont 
(Total  Cost  $30,627) 

15,314 

1929 

Cement  Road  Charlestown  to  Cheshire  Bridge 
(Total  Cost  $60,000) 

58,278 

1932 

South  Charlestown  to  Langdon 

5,880 

1938 

Hurricane  Damage 

4,535 

(In  1928  Long  Term  Notes  Outstanding  $25,000  for  Trunk  Line  Construction) 


HIGHWAY  EQUIPMENT 

1874  Road  Scraper 

$  125 

1878 

Road  Scraper 

125 

1883 

Road  Scraper 

25 

1887 

Road  Machine 

250 

1894 

Wood  and  Ironing  snow  scrapers 

45 

1895 

Snow  Roller  G.  W.  Bemis 

50 

1904 

1905 

Climax  Road  Scraper 

Snow  Roller  G.  W.  Bemis 

60 

1906 

Roller — Acme  Road  Machine  Co. 

195 

1910 

Snow  Roller  G.  W.  Bemis 

55 

1915 

Road  Machine 

60 
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1924  Grader 
1924  Ford  Truck 

1927  Truck  and  Road  Machine 

1928  Steam  Roller 

1929  Truck 

1934  Stewart  Truck 
1939  Dump  Truck 
1939  Snow  Plow 
1939  Spreader 

1941  International  Truck 

1942  Sidewalk  Tractor  and  Plow 
1942  Grader 

1945  Truck  (White  River  Garage) 

1946  SnowPlow 

1947  Road  Hone 

1948  Chevrolet  Truck 

1949  Payloader 

1949  Sander  for  back  of  Truck 

1950  Plow  and  Wing 
1950  Roadmaster 

Actual  Price  $1,200  Heavier  than  1942  Grader 

1950  International  Truck 

Plus  $1,447  allowance  on  Chevrolet 

1951  International  Truck 
1951  Snow  Plow 

1951  Sidewalk  Plow 
1927  Town  Barn 


1,450 

739 

1,935 

1,600 

3,000 

I, 641 
1,160 

85 

55 

2.500 
200 

1,600 

4,259 

882 

895 

2,900 

II, 733 
190 
600 
650 

1,800 

3.500 
620 
470 

1,000 


In  1913  the  town  had  4  snow  rollers,  2  Osgood  snow  plows,  1  iron  scraper,  1  iron  roller, 
1  road  machine,  1  road  plow,  1  tool  box,  3  gravel  screens,  8  short  handled  and  4  long 
handled  shovels,  3  wheelbarrows,  6  picks,  2  iron  bars,  1  hand  saw,  4  forks,  1  spirit  level, 
1  monkey  wrench,  2  pails,  1  trowel,  2  brush  scythes,  6  lanterns,  3  iron  tooth  rakes,  2 
stone  pickers,  1  oil  can,  2  steel  drills,  2  hoes,  2  axes. 
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Chapter  3 


SCHOOLS 

The  first  public  school  in  Charlestown  was  erected  in  1770  on  the  north¬ 
west  cornei  of  the  South  Parish  Meeting  House  lot,  a  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  town  meeting  in  1772.  No  one  knows  how  much  the 
building  cost,  but  the  following  is  a  record  of  contributions: 

Work— Abel  Walker  8  days,  Joseph  King  (bricklayer)  6,  Lemuel  Hastings  4-plus, 
Sylvanus  Hastings  4,  John  Simonds,  Jonathan  Wetherbe  and  Taylor  Spencer  3  each, 
Peter  Page,  Elijah  Parker,  Pelig  Williams,  Landon  Priest  and  Aaron  Willard  2  each,' 
Bradstreet  Spafford,  Barrat  and  Elisha  Farwell  1  each,  Stephen  Alvord  3  hrs.;  Samuel 
Hunt  found  500  ft.  of  boards,  Abel  Walker  4000  shingles  and  1500  ft.  of  boards,  Thomas 
Swan  2750  bricks,  900  ten  penny  nails  and  34  lb.  of  iron;  Aaron  Brown  made  a  pair  of 
hinges,  Lemuel  Hastings  furnished  743  ft.  of  boards.  To  some  of  these  workmen  Abel 
Walker  also  furnished  at  different  times  entertainment,  and  his  oxen  and  horse  were 
employed  as  occasion  required. 

The  town  had  been  divided  into  three  districts — north  (Snumshire), 
south  (Trapshire)  and  middle  (Village).  Peter  Labaree,  after  returning  from 
being  taken  to  Canada  by  the  Indians,  settled  in  Snumshire  in  1760.  He  built 
and  taught  the  first  school,  on  the  site  of  #65.  The  second  school  building 
stood  on  the  site  of  #61.  The  third  building,  sold  at  auction  in  1937  to  Harry 
Chase  for  $400,  is  the  house  now  standing  at  #65.  School  was  last  kept  there 
in  1930. 

The  only  school  house  in  Trapshire  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  north  of  #276.  It  was  torn  down  by  Dr. 
Frank  Piper.  School  was  last  kept  there  in  1904  or  5. 

In  1774  an  east  district  #8  was  added,  probably  that  near  the  Hemlock- 
Acworth  four  corners.  The  little  red  school  house  which  may  have  replaced  the 
first  building  in  1897,  reconstructed  1909,  is  still  standing,  having  reverted  to 
the  original  owners,  and  is  used  for  storage.  No  doubt  it  was  to  this  school 
that  Col.  Webber  referred  in  The  Hill  Farms  of  New  Hampshire  when  he 
wrote 

“Many  a  happy  day  have  I  spent  there,  going  out  first  in  the  spring  to  the  sugar 
making,  then  trout  fishing  in  Rock  Brook  later,  and  in  the  fall  squirrel  shooting,  winding 
up  in  the  evening  with  a  coon  hunt,  or  a  tramp  across  lots  to  the  old  red  school  house, 
set  on  a  cross  road  as  near  to  the  geographical  center  of  the  district  as  possible,  to  the 
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meetings  of  the  Debating  Club,  for  these  old  farms  raised  lots  of  boys  then,  and  we  used 
to  discuss  the  same  old  questions  which  have  vexed  the  minds  of  boys  and  opened  their 
lips  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Not  that  we  ever  came  to  blows,  but  I  have  never 
doubted  that  that  historic  quarrel  arose  in  some  discussion  on  land  tenure  or  the  single 
tax.  In  the  winter  my  friends  came  into  the  village  to  get  some  higher  shooting  than  the 
outlying  district  afforded  for  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  west,  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  some  cousins  who  had  gone  from  the  village  to  Illinois  about  1830  and 
they  wanted  to  study  land  surveying  and  some  other  matters  not  quite  in  the  reach  o 
the  ordinary  country  school  master.”  (Col.  Webber  refers  to  the  West  family  who  lived 
at  #250)  School  was  last  kept  in  the  Hill  district  in  1922. 

In  1781  two  new  districts  were  formed,  #5  and  #9.  The  first  school 
house  in  #5  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  in  the  dip  south  of  # 112  at 
North  Charlestown.  A  fire  there  in  1837  was  serious  enough  to  cause  dis¬ 
continuance  of  church  services.  The  building  is  now  a  shed  at  #129.  The 
second  building,  voted  to  be  erected  in  1853,  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road,  but  south  almost  to  the  fork  near  #108.  When  the  four  districts  at 
North  Charlestown  were  consolidated  in  1890  this  school  was  retained  by 
the  town  because  of  the  value  of  the  site  as  a  gravel  pit,  but  the  building 

was  sold  and  moved  to  #142  for  a  tool  shed. 

District  #9  was  in  Hemlock.  The  first  school  building  there  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  from  Hemlock  to  Toltec  Camp,  farther  east  than  the 
later  school.  It  was  at  that  location  until  1858  when  it  was  relocated  on  land 
of  Rufus  Heywood  50  rods  west  from  the  old  school  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  After  considerable  difficulty  over  Mr.  Heywood  s  unwillingness 
to  sell  the  land  for  a  reasonable  price,  he  was  paid  $25.  (Highways  and  Re¬ 
ports  126,  129,  130,  153)  School  was  last  kept  in  Hemlock  in  1929,  the 
building  being  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Willard  for  $50  in  1949,  to  be 
used  as  a  chapel  for  Toltec  Camp. 

In  1789  another  new  district  was  set  apart  north  of  Little  Sugar  River, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  divided  into  Districts  #6  and  #7.  Probably 
the  old  school  in  #6  is  now  a  part  of  the  house  at  #189.  In  1817  it  was  voted 
that  the  districts  should  remain  as  formerly  “unless  #6  shall  in  one  year  move 
the  schoolhouse,  on  either  road  south  of  Capt.  Metcalf’s  or  Daniel  Whipple  s 
and  place  the  same  in  good  repair  for  use  or  build  a  suitable  house  on  said 
ground  same  fit  for  use.”  The  next  school  in  this  district  was  the  brick 
building  which  stood  on  the  knoll  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  road  north 
of  Ox  Brook  Bridge.  Only  the  doorstone  remains.  Probably  it  was  to  the 
first  school  in  this  district  that  A.  C.  Ward  referred  writing  in  the  Claremont 
Advocate  Jan.  27,  1897 

“.  .  .  the  place  and  buildings  where  I  attended  school  term  after  term  through  the 
years  1818  to  1826,  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  a  partial  description  of  the  place 
and  the  apology  for  a  school  house,  just  to  amuse  the  little  fellows  who  are  attending 
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school  at  the  present  time  in  the  gilt-edged  houses  of  the  present  day.  The  house  was 
a  frame,  put  up  and  boarded  outside  and  inside  with  rough  boards,  not  a  clapboard  on 
the  outside  or  a  trowelful  of  mortar  on  the  inside.  A  huge  pile  of  stone  without  mortar 
of  any  kind  was  the  chimney  that  conducted  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  4  ft.  wide  to 
the  outside  world.  With  this  we  managed  to  keep  decently  warm.  We  had  not  even  the 
luxury  of  a  box  stove  to  thaw  out  our  congealed  mid-day  lunch  by,  and  there  was  no 
janitor  then  as  now  to  care  for  the  house.  At  the  close  of  every  afternoon  session  the 
teacher  would  ask  who  would  make  the  fire  the  next  morning.  Some  of  the  older  boys 
would  respond  “I”;  then  he  would  be  expected  not  only  to  make  the  fire  the  next 
morning,  but  to  work  up  wood  enough  to  supply  that  big  fireplace  the  next  day.  The 
wood  was  not  provided  then  as  now,  all  worked  up,  but  those  in  the  district  who  had 
oxen  and  wood  provided  the  wood  and  the  large  boys  were  expected  to  work  it  up. 
The  boys  of  today  would  think  they  were  used  badly  if  they  were  obliged  to  work  up 
the  wood  to  keep  the  school  room  warm,  notwithstanding  the  modern  ways  of  heating 
take  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  compared  with  the  old  way.  Such  a  thing  as  a  stove 
was  unknown  in  those  days.  Last  but  not  least  our  old  schoolhouse  was  in  the  wilderness 
where  wild  animals  of  many  kinds  were  plenty  and  a  bear  would  show  himself  about 
every  day.  Thus  the  machine  was  run  75  years  ago,  and  some  of  us  still  live  to  tell  the 
story.” 

#7  stood  most  recently  where  the  old  hill  road  to  Unity  from  North 
Charlestown  crossed  the  old  stage  road  to  Claremont,  known  recently  as 
Whiskey  Street,  having  been  relocated  there  in  1849  (Highways  and  Reports 
p  44,  60).  W.  J.  Walker  bid  it  off  for  $20  in  1894  and  it  was  moved  to  Bible 
Hill  to  be  made  into  a  horse  barn.  The  North  Charlestown  correspondent 
wrote  in  the  Advocate  Aug.  22,  1894  “The  sheathing  boards  in  the  entry 
are  covered  with  names  of  former  students  who  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Often  a  boy’s  and  girl’s  name  will  be  found  coupled  together,  but  how  seldom 
does  fate  order  as  childish  fancy  writes.”  In  the  1853  School  Report  note 
is  made  of  the  defacement  of  this  school  inside  and  out. 

In  April  1888  Mr.  Jesse  Farwell  of  Detroit,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Farwell  family  of  North  Charlestown,  offered  to  build  at  North  Charlestown 
a  new  school  at  an  expense  of  $12,000,  to  supersede  the  old  schools  of 
Districts  5,  6,  7  and  12.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Farwell  School  was  laid  July 
4,  1889,  and  the  completed  stone  building  dedicated  July  4,  1890,  later 
improved  by  Miss  Emma  Farwell  to  meet  more  nearly  the  original  plans  of 
her  father.  Until  1948  it  housed  the  first  eight  grades,  but  at  that  time  it 
became  so  crowded  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  transport  the  7th  and 
8th  grades  to  the  village  school. 

July  30,  1889  the  legislature  passed  Chap.  208  Laws  of  New  Hampshire 
which  stated  in  part  that  the  persons  and  property  in  school  districts  num¬ 
bered  5,  6,  7  and  12  prior  to  1885  should  be  subject  to  taxation  or  assessment 
for  erection,  repairs  and  insurance  of  school  facilities  within  that  territory 
and  nowhere  else  in  town,  while  the  other  sections  of  town  were  similarly 
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relieved  of  responsibility  for  North  Charlestown.  In  Chap.  379  approved 
June  12,  1947  the  law  was  amended  so  that  persons  in  the  whole  town  became 
subject  to  taxation  for  the  erection  of  high  and  junior  high  schools,  leaving 
the  intent  of  the  law  without  change  in  regard  to  the  first  six  grades. 

In  1809  the  town  was  divided  into  eleven  districts.  The  “middle”  dis¬ 
trict  was  divided  into  two,  # 2  and  #3,  the  South  Primary  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Olden  on  South  Main  Street,  and  the  North  Pri¬ 
mary  which  is  the  brick  house  next  north  of  the  Congregational  Church,  the 
lot  purchased  of  Ephraim  Carpenter  1813.  In  1849  Miss  Emeline  Starrett  was 
the  teacher  there,  teaching  60  scholars,  the  small  ones  the  alphabet,  the 
oldest  ones  algebra.  The  school  seated  only  40  scholars,  but  three  would  sit 
on  one  bench  at  a  desk,  with  a  few  chairs  brought  in  for  some  of  the  oldest 
to  sit  at  the  teacher’s  table.  This  crowded  condition  was  only  in  the  winter, 
for  in  the  summer  the  big  boys  stayed  out  to  work  on  the  land.  (Ellen 
Fletcher  notes) 

The  tenth  district  was  on  the  Lamb  road.  The  schoolhouse  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road  south  of  #269.  It  was  removed  long  ago,  no  town  funds 
being  taken  for  #10  after  1832.  It  was  used  as  a  henhouse  at  #268  where  it 
burned  along  with  the  other  buildings  in  1936.  This  was  not  a  very  populous 
district  and  much  of  the  time  the  school  was  kept  in  a  private  home,  often 
that  of  the  Meanys’  where  there  was  a  large  family  and  one  of  the  older 
girls  served  as  teacher.  School  was  last  kept  in  this  district  about  1890. 

In  1819  the  twelfth  district  was  established  in  the  Borough,  a  tract  of 
land  being  purchased  in  1850.  At  one  time  there  were  30  scholars,  but  the 
large  families  grew  up  and  went  their  way.  The  last  year  that  it  was  kept  there 
were  only  two  scholars  and  it  had  been  closed  even  before  the  Farwell 
School  was  built.  After  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  school  it  belonged  to  C.  E. 
Whipple  and  was  often  occupied  by  woodchoppers  and  sometimes  used  as 
a  sugar  house.  It  burned  May  1897.  The  first  item  for  transportation  in  the 
records  is  for  taking  children  from  this  district  to  another. 

The  eleventh  district  was  in  Jabes  Meadow.  The  schoolhouse  was  built 
of  brick  and  stood  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  old  county  road  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  meadow.  In  1844  the  residents  petitioned  for  a  new  school 
and  it  was  so  voted,  to  be  built  on  the  same  ground,  but  they  must  have 
decided  to  repair  the  old  one.  It  was  torn  down  for  brick  many  years  ago, 
school  being  kept  there  last  in  1890. 

In  1836  the  thirteenth  district  was  formed  at  South  Charlestown.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  locating  the  schoolhouse,  but  a  committee 
chosen  from  citizens  who  lived  north  of  the  Street  finally  settled  on  a  site 
on  the  bank  “about  17  rods  south  of  George  Ingersoll’s  meadow  gate.”  In 
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1859  the  following  petition  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  from  #13,  an  example 
of  the  right  of  appeal  of  the  citizens  (Highways  and  Reports  p  157-8): 

The  subscribers  legal  voters  of  school  district  #13  in  said  town  respectfully  repre¬ 
sent  that  said  district  by  a  vote  at  a  meeting  legally  called  for  that  purpose  agreed  to 
repair  the  schoolhouse,  but  neglected  to  provide  any  efficient  means  or  way  to  do  it. 
And  whereas  this  neglect  is  disgraceful  to  the  district  and  unjust  to  the  subscribers  who 
are  aggrieved  thereby.  We  therefore  request  you  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same 
and  cause  the  schoolhouse  to  be  moved  back  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  an  addition  of 
12  ft.  to  be  put  onto  the  end  thereof  and  finished  properly  and  neatly  so  as  to  make  an 
entry  woodshed  and  necessary  of  the  same.  Also  that  the  partition  between  the  entry 
and  the  schoolroom  as  it  now  is  be  taken  away  and  a  suitable  platform  and  desk  for 
the  teacher  made  or  provided  and  also  all  other  repairs  and  furniture  made  and  provided 
that  are  necessary  to  make  the  schoolroom  comfortable  and  convenient  for  the  wants  of 
the  district.  And  also  that  the  yard  be  properly  fixed  and  graded.” 

The  selectmen  called  a  meeting  of  the  district  at  the  schoolhouse  and  reported 
“that  the  petitioners  are  aggrieved  in  substance  as  set  forth  in  their  petition.  And  that 
a  new  stove  and  privy  is  indispensible  for  the  coming  winter.  And  while  present  at  the 
meeting  individual  members  of  the  district  subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  buy  a 
new  stove  and  build  a  privy  for  the  accommodation  of  said  district.  We  deem  it 
inexpedient  for  them  to  make  further  repairs  till  the  coming  spring.” 

In  1895  it  was  sold  to  R.  W.  Robertson  for  $27  and  is  now  #335.  The 
same  year  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  Nims  lot.  School  was  last  kept 
there  1943,  Mrs.  Dora  Sherwin  the  teacher.  It  was  sold  at  auction  in  1947 
and  converted  into  a  home,  #340. 

Also  in  1836  the  section  near  the  upper  reservoir  was  set  off  as  District 
#14,  the  schoolhouse  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  east  of  the  brook 
which  runs  into  the  reservoir.  This  district  was  the  last  formed  and  one  of 
the  first  to  be  discontinued.  Stella  Way  Huntley  attended  this  school  and  her 
mother,  who  lived  near  #219,  boarded  the  teacher,  oftentimes  for  nothing 
so  that  they  could  have  a  longer  term  of  school.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
take  up  a  subscription  in  the  districts  to  extend  the  terms.  “Summer”  schools 
were  kept  in  the  spring  until  boys  were  needed  at  home  for  haying.  Some  of 
the  schools  were  not  fit  for  winter  school  to  be  kept.  School  was  last  kept 
in  #14  about  1890. 

For  a  short  time  there  was  a  District  #15  near  the  Claremont  line  on 
Ox  Brook,  but  no  record  has  been  found  of  any  schoolhouse.  It  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  1853  and  1860,  but  the  scholars  were  usually  sent  to  a  school  over 
the  line  in  Claremont  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

During  the  formation  of  these  districts  there  were  also  private  schools 
in  town.  In  1780  Rev.  Samuel  Crosby  opened  what  became  Charlestown 
Academy.  It  was  incorporated  in  1791.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
charter: 

“Whereas  the  education  of  youth  hath  ever  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good 
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an  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  people  as  at  an 
early  period  of  life  the  mind  easily  receives  and  retains  impressions  and  is  most  susceptible 
to  the  rudiments  of  useful  knowledge 

“And  whereas  William  Page  Esquire  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Charlestown 
hath  petitioned  this  court  praying  that  the  Legislature  would  pass  an  Act  to  incorporate 
an  Academy  in  said  town.  .  .  Therefore  .  .  .  that  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  in 
the  town  of  Charlestown  ...  an  Academy  by  the  name  of  Charlestown  Academy  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  piety  &  virtue  and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  in  writing,  Arithmetic,  Music  and  the  art  of  speaking, 
practical  Geometry,  Logic  and  Geography  as  opportunities  may  hereafter  permit  and 
as  the  Trustees  hereinafter  shall  direct  ...  all  properties  exempt  from  taxes  and  the 
students  exempted  from  paying  a  poll  tax.” 

The  town  refused  any  financial  aid  in  building  the  academy.  The  trustees 
also  petitioned  the  state  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bretton 
Woods  and  also  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  raising  funds.  Rev. 
Saunderson  in  the  Town  History  wrote  “Charlestown  for  30  years  from  1780 
enjoyed  higher  educational  privileges  than  it  has  since  that  time.”  The  last 
trustees  in  the  N.  H.  Register  were  for  the  year  1817,  and  by  1825  the  school 
had  ceased  to  be  listed.  The  house  still  stands  on  East  Street,  V#89. 

From  1796  until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death  in  1810  Rev.  Dan  Foster 
had  a  select  school  in  town  at  V#7. 

Mary  Chamberlain,  John  Chamberlain’s  daughter,  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  the  former  William  Page  House  shortly  before  1822.  (OH  305) 
In  1819  she  had  gathered  the  first  Sabbath  School  opened  in  Charlestown, 
and  from  that  time  until  her  death  she  was  a  Sunday  School  or  Bible  Class 
teacher. 

Following  her  coming  to  town  in  1822  Mrs.  James  Gilchrist  opened  a 
select  school  for  young  ladies  at  her  home  in  South  Charlestown,  later  mov¬ 
ing  to  what  became  the  Evans  House  in  the  village,  where  she  continued 
until  1833  when  she  no  longer  had  her  daughters  at  home  to  assist  her. 

In  the  Feb.  15,  1831  issue  of  the  Sullivan  Mercury  the  public  was 
informed  of  the  commencement  of  the  spring  quarter  of  Charlestown  Classical 
and  Select  School  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Boutelle,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College.  Board  in  good  families  was  available  for  8  shillings  per  week. 

According  to  Miss  Prouty’s  research  Henry  Hubbard  Jr.  started  a  small 
school  in  what  is  now  the  Boy  Scout  house  for  his  children  and  those  of  his 
brother,  then  “with  his  accustomed  liberality  offered  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  school  to  the  children  of  several  families  of  the  village.”  He  then 
moved  it  into  the  Roswell  Hunt  house,  V#33,  secured  a  German  professor, 
Dr.  Winkleman,  who  taught  one  year.  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Annette 
Carlton  and  in  1866  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Pratt.  When  Mr.  Hubbard  sold  the 
property  in  1867  Miss  Pratt  moved  her  school  into  what  was  later  the  Evans 
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House  where  it  remained  until  1871  when  it  was  moved  to  Concord,  Mass.  A 
reunion  of  the  school  was  held  in  Charlestown  in  connection  with  Old  Home 
Week  August  1904. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  had  a  school  in  the  building  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Lynch  barber  shop  on  Railway  Street. 

Miss  Ellen  Fletcher  taught  a  private  school  at  her  home  1867-9  with 
18  scholars,  among  them  Charles  Hoyt.  Next  Miss  Louisa  Robertson  taught 
in  the  Episcopal  parish  rooms,  followed  by  her  sister,  Esther. 

Thomas  Whipple  taught  a  private  school  at  North  Charlestown  and  was 
considered  an  outstanding  teacher. 

Miss  Lucretia  Evans  taught  a  private  school  in  what  is  now  the  Con¬ 
gregational  dining  room. 

In  more  recent  years  a  kindergarten  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Mothers’ 
Club.  The  school  has  been  held  in  various  places  about  town,  at  present 
being  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Stucco  School  building. 

The  North  and  South  Primary  Schools  becoming  inadequate,  attempts 
were  made  to  get  the  town  to  vote  a  new  school,  but  each  time  the  farmers 
from  the  outlying  districts  voted  down  the  proposition.  Finally  a  meeting 
was  held  during  haying  time  when  the  farmers  were  too  busy  to  attend,  and 
the  vote  was  passed,  and  in  1850  or  1851  the  town  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Holden  School  a  High  School.  The  situation  is  best  expressed  in  the 
1853  School  Report: 

“Three  years  have  now  passed  since  the  union  of  Districts  2  and  3  into  one,  called 
the  Charlestown  High  School  District,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  facilities  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  education,  and  raising  the  general  character  of  the  schools  therein. 
Three  schools  were  established  and  suitable  schoolhouses  provided  by  a  thorough  and 
judicious  repair  and  alteration  of  the  two  buildings  before  used,  and  the  erection  of 
one  new  building.  The  new  schoolhouse  is  modelled  and  furnished  after  the  most  approved 
plan,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  house  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

“Although  the  District  is  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  three  schools,  it  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  only  two  grades.  The  two  schools  kept  in  the  old  houses  being  both 
primary  and  of  the  same  grade,  and  the  one  kept  in  the  new  house  being  a  grade  higher, 
and  called  the  High  School.  The  bad  effect  of  only  two  grades  is  more  apparent  in  the 
so-called  High  School,  than  in  the  others,  so  many  scholars  are  of  necessity  crowded 
into  it,  who  properly  belong  to  the  second  grade,  and  who  are  not  familiar  with  even 
the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic;  who  know  nothing  of  grammar,  and  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  more  of  geography.  These  second  grade  scholars,  if  we  may  so  distinguish  them, 
are  young  for  the  most  part,  and  are  so  numerous  in  the  High  School,  that  the  teacher 
must  devote  the  principal  share  of  his  attention  to  them,  or  at  least  should  do  so,  if 
he  does  his  duty,  consequently  the  older,  more  advanced  and  more  diligent  scholars  in 
the  District  are  kept  back,  they  have  no  advantages  whatever  of  pursuing  the  studies 
suited  to  them,  and  the  High  School  is  in  fact  only  so  in  name,  and  is  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  the  schools  in  the  other  Districts.” 
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This  High  School  was  a  one  story  building  to  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  add  two  wings  to  accommodate  the  village  primary  schools,  but 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  town  precluded  this  action,  and  in  1865  or  6  a  second 
story  was  added  against  the  better  judgment  of  some  who  contended  that 
the  superstructure  was  insufficient  for  its  safe  support.  The  stringers  for  this 
addition  were  brought  from  his  mill  in  Acworth  by  a  Mr.  Welch  following 
his  discharge  after  the  Civil  War. 

Each  room  was  heated  by  a  stove,  the  wood  stored  in  the  hall.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  chunks  to  go  clattering  down  the  stairs.  It  was  in 
peeking  through  a  keyhole  in  this  building  that  one  of  the  former  citizens 
lost  an  eye  when  someone  jabbed  it  with  a  pencil. 

In  1887  the  North  Primary  was  graded  as  Primary  and  the  South  as 
Intermediate.  In  1891  there  were  four  divisions  with  a  teacher  for  each — 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  School.  In  1894  the  following 
subjects  were  offered  in  a  three  year  course:  English  Grammar  and  Compo¬ 
sition,  Latin,  Physiology,  Botany,  Elementary  Science,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Physics,  English  Authors,  American  Authors,  English  Literature,  English 
History,  General  History,  Civil  Government,  Arithmetic.  Each  pupil  of  the 
third  year  was  required  to  give  one  declamation  or  reading  and  one  essay 
before  the  school  in  the  fall  and  winter  term. 

In  1894  the  three  schools  in  the  village  were  consolidated.  May  23,  1894 
the  town  appropriated  $4000  for  a  new  two  story  building  containing  four 
classrooms  and  various  other  smaller  rooms,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  High  School.  The  old  building  was  moved  south  from  its  foundation  on 
skids,  school  continuing  to  keep.  It  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  $105  to 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Milliken  who  proceeded  to  move  it  across  the  street  to  a  lot 
adjacent  to  her  house,  and  in  1897  it  was  dedicated  as  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Whittaker  bought  the  North  Primary  for  $125  and 
Frank  Wood  the  South  Primary  for  $300.  The  new  school  was  dedicated 
Dec.  3,  1894.  Water  was  supplied  to  this  building  by  a  windmill  on  the 
grounds  removed  after  the  installation  of  the  town  water  system. 

During  this  period  feeling  ran  high  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction.  There  had  always  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
school  money  should  be  divided  among  the  districts — according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  4  to  21  years  of  age,  or  according  to  the  taxes  paid  in  the 
district,  or  equally.  The  farmers  usually  felt  that  the  village  got  more  than 
its  share  of  the  school  money.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  division  might  have 
been  difficult  with  14  districts.  In  1885  there  was  a  state  law  passed  enabling 
the  towns  to  do  away  with  a  board  for  each  district,  and  it  became  the 
practice  to  have  a  board  for  the  High  School  District  and  one  for  the 
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“District”  Schools.  Many  misunderstandings  also  arose  from  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  Farwell  District. 

What  bothered  the  people  was,  did  they  have  a  High  School,  or  didn’t 
they?  They  struggled  along  with  it,  a  two  year  course,  until  1910,  when  the 
grades  literally  crowded  it  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  Then  they  gave  up  and 
paid  tuition  for  their  students  to  attend  schools  out  of  town.  The  state  paid 
half  of  the  tuition  and  the  town  didn’t  fare  badly  financially,  but  it  was  not 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 

In  1913  a  one  year  High  School  was  started  with  three  courses — college 
preparatory,  agriculture  and  science  for  the  boys,  and  domestic  science  and 
languages  for  the  girls.  This  was  conducted  by  two  teachers  and  was  ex¬ 
tended  each  year  until  in  1917  the  first  class  graduated  from  a  four  year 
course. 

Beginning  in  1913  committees  were  appointed  to  study  the  problem  of 
providing  more  rooms  for  the  school.  Various  plans  were  suggested — a  new 
brick  school  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  (1914  Report);  an  addition  on  the  west 
side  of  the  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $2700  (1916  Report);  and 
finishing  of  a  room  in  the  attic  at  a  cost  of  $950  (1916  Report). 

In  March  1916  $5000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Stucco  School,  to  accommodate  the  scholars  of  the  first  four 
grades,  about  80  in  all.  The  committee  bought  a  lot  for  $1100  and  sold  the 
blacksmith  shop  thereon  to  Daniel  Stearns  who,  with  the  aid  of  one  horse, 
moved  it  to  its  present  site,  the  town  barn.  An  architect  was  engaged  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a  one  story,  two  room  building,  but  the 
committee  chose  to  supervise  the  construction  itself.  The  committee  also 
rejected  all  contractors’  bids  as  being  too  high.  Work  began  in  April  1916. 
Prices  advanced  on  materials  and  labor  was  scarce  and  dear.  The  building 
was  finally  completed  ready  for  use  in  January  1917  at  a  total  cost  of  $8500. 
$6000  was  borrowed  from  the  trust  funds.  The  committee  was  S.  S.  Webber, 
Everett  T.  Holden  and  Olin  S.  Stearns. 

Very  early  Easter  morning  in  1941  fire  broke  out  in  this  building,  but 
was  promptly  discovered.  The  building  was  adequately  insured  for  repair 
of  the  damage  and  was  again  ready  for  use  the  following  fall.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  first  grade  with  Miss  Susie  Ben  way  as  teacher  met  in  the  lower 
Town  Hall,  and  the  second  grade  with  Miss  Hazel  Oesgher  as  teacher  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

With  the  closing  of  the  district  schools  transportation  became  an  in¬ 
creasing  problem.  In  1910  the  School  Board  reported: 

“The  closing  of  these  two  schools  (Snumshire  and  Borough)  resulted  in  a  slight 
saving  of  money,  and  this  enabled  your  School  Board  to  extend  the  transportation 
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system.  The  Snumshire  children  were  brought  into  the  village,  and  the  Borough  children 
to  Farwell  school.  This  has  been  expensive,  and  may  be  criticised  by  those  who  bear  in 
mind  that  no  transportation  is  required  by  law ;  that  the  School  Board  is  not  required 
to  carry  any  child  any  distance  at  all,  either  to  or  from  school.  On  the  contrary ,  the 
School  Board  has  full  authority,  by  arrests,  fines  and  imprisonment,  to  force  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools  as  are  provided.  But  your  School  Board 
is  unwilling  to  proceed  to  harsh  measures  unless  their  authority  is  openly  defied.  The 
case  in  the  Borough  was  an  unusual  one.  A  man  lived  far  beyond  walking  distance  of 
the  school;  he  had  no  team;  but  he  wanted  his  children  to  attend  and  was  willing  to  do 
what  he  could  to  that  end.  In  such  a  case  the  Board  feels  bound  to  consider  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  wards  of  the  state.  Their 
parents  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  with  them  as  they  please.  For,  the  children  must  be 
fitted  for  good  citizenship,  and  to  that  end  the  state  commands  that  they  shall  attend 
school,  and  attend  it  the  full  time  that  it  is  taught  each  year.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the 
School  Board  should  cooperate  with  well-meaning  parents  in  transporting  their  children. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  transportation  system,  with  the  object  of  equalizing 
educational  facilities,  and  its  extension  this  winter  in  a  quarter  hitherto  untouched  has, 
we  think,  been  logical  and  proper.  The  present  expense  in  the  Borough  will  be  borne 
only  during  the  winter  term.  With  the  spring  term  the  children  will  be  expected  to 
walk  a  good  part  of  the  distance.”  This  School  Board  was  Wesley  A.  Hunt,  Helen 
Hubbard  and  George  I.  Putnam.  In  that  year  the  town  spent  $900  for  transportation. 

The  early  transportation  was  by  what  was  commonly  called  the  “Kid 
Cart.”  The  following  is  an  incident  described  by  the  South  Charlestown 
correspondent  in  1909 ;  “A  wheel  of  the  Kid  Cart  collapsed  by  Bruces  barn, 
letting  one  corner  of  the  wagon  to  the  ground.  When  the  children  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  they  grabbed  their  dinner  pails  and  ran  for  school,  only 
ten  minutes  late.”  Now  the  children  living  outside  the  village  are  transported 
in  large  yellow  buses.  The  law  requires  only  grade  children  two  miles  or  more 
from  school  to  be  transported,  but  it  is  generally  considered  dangerous  for 
the  children  to  walk  along  the  main  highways. 

The  building  of  the  Stucco  School  did  not  long  relieve  the  crowded 
conditions,  in  1921  the  first  three  grades  being  housed  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
later  the  third  grade  in  a  partitioned  section  of  the  lower  Town  Hall.  In  1926 
Miss  L.  Maria  Holden  had  left  to  the  town  to  build  a  “Holden  School” 
$20,000  which  a  lawsuit  had  cut  to  $15,000.  It  was  finally  voted  to  use  this 
money  to  double  the  size  of  the  high  school,  putting  the  entrance  on  East 
Street  instead  of  toward  the  Common,  and  meeting  the  terms  of  the  will,  in 
1931.  This  proved  to  be  only  a  stop  gap  in  the  race  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
increase  in  school  population,  even  though  the  school  building  had  been 
doubled  in  size. 

In  1941  a  committee  (Charles  Snow,  H.  T.  Gates,  Fred  Perry,  William 
C.  Ahern,  Martha  Frizzell,  Ralph  Weeks,  Dr.  O.  C.  Young)  was  elected  to 
investigate  the  advisability  of  procuring  new  quarters  for  the  high  school, 
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Old  High  School  on  site  of  Holden  School  about  1884. 


Gratia  Way 


North  Primary  School,  now  V#8,  before  1894 


V#89,  1954,  formerly  Charlestown  Academy. 


Holden  School,  I.O.  O.F.  Hall  (Old  High  School  building),  Stucco  School, 
Hutchins  House  V#85,  Swan  Park  (Common)  in  foreground. 


Farwell  School,  North  Charlestown,  about  1890. 


Brick  School  District  #6,  north  of  Ox  Brook  Bridge,  before  1890 


Richard  Perry 

#319  South  Charlestown  in  flood  of  March  1936. 


Charles  Bradford,  kindness  of  Clarence  Slavin 
Ice  on  Great  Meadow,  buildings  at  #309. 


South  on  Main  Street,  1938  Hurricane. 


Richard  Perry 


1938  Hurricane  at  V#43 


Richard  Perry 


Belle  Miller 

Iron  Cheshire  Bridge  with  Springfield  Trolley,  southeast  from  Vermont  shore. 
Note  piers  raised  in  1896. 


Cheshire  Bridge,  1954,  northwest  from  N.  H.  shore.  Note  piers  raised  and  rein¬ 
forced  on  north  side. 


with  conversion  of  the  Bowen  garage  building  (later  Kiel  Lock)  in  mind. 
No  action  was  taken. 

Another  committee  (Verne  B  radish,  John  Nelson,  Milan  Jennings,  John 
Ahern,  Hesslar  H.  Gates,  Verne  Morse,  Rev.  Louis  C.  Reed,  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Martha  Frizzell)  elected  in  1945  recommended  that  $10,000  be  set  aside 
to  start  a  capital  reserve  fund  for  a  new  school,  that  a  committee  be  author¬ 
ized  to  buy  land  and  have  plans  drawn  for  a  junior  senior  high  school.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  the  recommended  action  taken.  The  first  site 
selected  was  south  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell  White  on  his  land,  developing 
an  athletic  field  in  his  pasture.  The  voters  turned  down  this  proposition.  Other 
suggestions  were  the  cemetery  lot  in  Snumshire,  the  orchard  site  so-called  on 
the  hill  east  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and  the  Poisson  site  so-called  between 
School  and  Elm  Streets  where  Arbor  Way  is  now.  In  1947,  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  taken  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  March,  the  Poisson  site  was 
purchased  for  $9925 — $8600  for  the  Poisson  buildings  and  land  on  Elm 
Street  and  lot  on  School  Street,  $900  for  the  Cecil  Fisk  lot  on  Elm  Street, 
and  $425  for  the  Gibson  lot  on  School  Street.  Later  in  the  year  the  Amory 
lot  became  available  and  the  town  voted  to  buy  it  and  to  sell  the  extra  land 
in  the  Poisson  site.  Mr.  Frizzell  bought  the  Poisson  and  Gibson  lots  on 
School  Street  and  the  Fisk  lot  on  Elm  Street  for  $2210.  The  asking  price  for 
the  Amory  lot  was  $7500,  but  by  selling  the  barn  for  $500,  and  by  a  gift  of 
$500  which  the  Henshaws  (owners  of  the  lot)  matched,  the  price  was  $6000. 
The  purchase  of  the  Poisson  site  may  appear  at  this  point  to  have  been 
unwise,  but  it  was  the  best  available  at  the  time.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  the  District  was  desperate  for  schoolroom  space  and  this  property 
furnished  two  classrooms  and  an  apartment  in  the  house  and  a  shop  in  the 
barn  until  the  new  school  was  available,  when  the  land  and  buildings  were 
sold  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith  for  $5100.  The  District  had  also  been  renting  the 
Odd  Fellows  hall  for  $600  a  year  and  using  the  town  hall  for  the  hot  lunch 
program  and  for  basketball,  entertainments  and  dances. 

In  1949  building  costs  were  high  and  some  questioned  the  advisability 
of  including  the  auditorium-gymnasium  in  the  plans.  However,  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  the  whole  project.  The  final  votes  were  taken  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  1950  and  ground  was  broken  the  following  spring.  Con¬ 
struction  was  somewhat  delayed  by  necessity  of  obtaining  permission  from 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  exceed  the  statutory  debt  limit,  and  later  by 
difficulty  in  getting  some  materials.  The  town  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
plans  made  and  being  ready  to  act  when  war  conditions  eased  enough  to  make 
it  possible.  Delay  would  have  meant  much  greater  expense,  probably  beyond 
what  Charlestown  could  have  afforded.  Many  felt  that  after  World  War  II 
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Charlestown  would  slump  and  all  this  to-do  about  more  schoolrooms  would 
be  forgotten,  but  on  the  contrary  the  school  population  has  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  All  seem  to  agree  now,  whether  they  favored  a  new  school  or  not,  that 
Charlestown  has  a  school  of  which  to  be  proud.  The  best  part  is  the  way 
people  worked  together  to  make  it  a  reality. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $214,646.  $3500  was  raised  in  the 
capital  reserve  fund  in  addition  to  that  used  to  buy  land,  $10,500  in  the 
gym  fund  (contributions)  and  $137,000  in  a  bond  issue  to  be  paid  off  in  20 
years.  $15,925  was  spent  for  lots,  from  which  $8310  was  regained.  Of  this, 
$5000  was  used  to  recondition  the  Holden  School  for  the  grades.  The  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  South  Charlestown  School  was  used  to  convert  the  Pois¬ 
son  house  for  school  use. 

In  the  new  building  there  are  seven  classrooms  and  science,  home 
economics,  music  and  business  rooms.  There  are  two  offices,  a  library,  shower 
rooms,  cafeteria,  shop  and  gymnasium-auditorium.  There  is  adequate  room 
for  building  additions  and  playground,  although  there  is  no  athletic  field. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  building  committee  who  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  project  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vern  Bradish.  Others  who  worked 
on  the  committee  were  Henry  Hastings,  Theodore  Frizzell,  Anne  Worthley, 
Merrill  Weeks,  Charles  Snow,  Jr.,  Orborne  Stevens,  Ralph  Whitney,  Walter 
Palmer  and  John  Day. 

The  following  courses  are  now  offered  in  Charlestown  High  School:  College  Pre¬ 
paratory,  Business,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  General.  Students  are  not  kept 
strictly  to  one  course,  but  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  of  choice  to  meet  individual 
needs  and  tastes,  choosing  from  the  following  subjects:  English,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Mathematics  (General,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry),  History 
(World,  U.S.) ,  Civics,  Consumer  Education,  Sociology  and  Human  Behavior,  Biology, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Science,  Bookkeeping,  Typing,  Shorthand,  Office  Practice, 
Clothing,  Foods,  Family,  Woodworking,  General  Shop,  Driver  Education.  Some  fields 
are  covered  by  activities  outside  the  classroom — Camera  Club,  Rod  and  Gun  Club  (safe 
use  of  firearms),  Dramatics,  Dance  Club. 

A  school  nurse,  employed  by  the  Supervisory  Union,  supervises  the 
health  of  all  children.  In  1901  smallpox  was  prevalent  and  the  school  children 
were  vaccinated,  not  without  some  objections.  Now,  in  accordance  with  state 
law,  children  must  be  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  The  nurse  also  checks 
the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  reports  defects  needing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  physician.  An  audiometer  has  been  purchased  for  testing  hearing. 
Students  have  a  physical  examination  before  participating  in  sports. 

The  hot  lunch  program  with  aid  from  the  federal  government  was 
started  in  the  Home  Economics  room  of  the  Holden  School  with  the  help 
of  Mothers’  Clubs,  the  members  taking  turns  with  the  preparation  of  the 
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food  at  the  school  as  well  as  contributing  funds  and  garden  produce.  Similar 
work  was  carried  on  at  North  Charlestown.  In  1944  Mrs.  Edna  Nelson  was 
hired  by  the  Mothers’  Club,  and  for  some  years  the  club  continued  this  type 
of  support.  Later  the  meals  were  prepared  and  served  at  the  lower  Town  Hall, 
until  the  erection  of  the  new  high  school  with  its  cafeteria.  The  Mothers’ 
Club  still  makes  contributions  of  equipment. 

Music  was  introduced  into  the  schools  in  1891,  but  was  not  a  real  part 
of  the  program  until  the  1930s.  At  first  one  teacher  was  expected  to  teach 
voice  and  all  instruments.  Some  did  it  very  well  (notably  Mrs.  Vanda  Steele 
and  Mrs.  Miriam  Palmer  Gates),  but  now  three  teachers  are  employed  (not 
all  full  time),  for  band  and  orchestra,  for  strings  and  for  voice.  A  part  time 
art  teacher  is  also  employed. 

During  the  late  1800s  Charlestown  had  a  football  team,  and  again  during 
the  1920s,  playing  Claremont,  Bellows  Falls,  etc.  Baseball  has  also  been  a 
school  sport  for  many  years.  In  1940  and  1941  the  school  held  Winter 
Carnivals  with  skiing  events  and  skating  exhibitions  on  the  Sayces’  rink.  The 
sport  attracting  the  widest  interest  for  many  years  has  been  basketball  which 
has  been  followed  with  great  interest  by  the  townspeople.  The  children  start 
playing  in  the  grades,  with  interclass  games,  and  continue  into  high  school 
with  competition  with  the  schools  from  surrounding  towns  in  the  same  class. 
For  some  years,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Herbert,  the  teams  have  placed 
in  top  position  for  the  state  tournament,  but  have  not  been  able  to  win  the 
series  of  games  necessary  for  championship. 

In  1940,  the  first  year  that  the  tournament  was  divided  into  Classes  A, 
B  and  C,  Charlestown  won  the  Class  C  trophy.  Those  making  up  the  team 
were  Dana  Cobb,  Harold  Davis,  John  Kinson,  Floyd  Loveland,  Preston  Shaw 
captain,  Hurdis  Smith,  Robert  Spaulding  and  Gilman  Sylvester.  Although 
Charlestown  has  not  won  first  place  other  years  it  has  had  some  outstanding 
players  who  received  personal  honors. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Moderator  —  Sullivan  J.  Demary  1886-7;  Wesley  A.  Hunt  1888-9,  1896;  Stephen  T. 
Searle  1890-3,  1897;  George  S.  Bond  1894-5,  1898-1907;  Willifred  E.  Hunt  1908-12; 
Charles  S.  Hutchins  1913-40;  Ralph  K.  Weeks  1941-5;  Martha  Frizzell  1946,  1950- ; 
Howard  H.  Hamlin  1947-8;  Albert  P.  Watson  1949. 

Clerk  — Frank  W.  Hamlin  1886-7;  Charles  Hamlin  1888;  Joseph  S.  Hunt  1889-93, 
1896-1900;  Charles  H.  Slade  1894-5;  George  H.  Stoughton  1901-2;  Lucius  K.  Thayer 
1903-6;  S.  Abbie  Spooner  1907-11;  John  H.  Locke  1912;  Clara  G.  Morrill  1913-4;  Wallace 
H.  Whitcomb  1915;  Charles  Evans  1916;  Ada  Hamlin  1917-8;  Edward  Arnold  1919-21; 
Howard  Gilmore  1922;  Louis  L.  Comstock  1923-46;  Beatrice  Olden  1947-. 

Treasurer  —  William  E.  Butterfield  1898-1904;  Elmer  Blake  1905-6;  George  H.  Stoughton 
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1907-10;  William  H.  Tinker  1911-2;  Frank  W.  Hamlin  1913-49;  Beatrice  Olden  1949, 
1952- ;  Hesslar  H.  Gates  1950-1. 

List  of  School  Board  members  with  town  officers.  1886  is  the  beginning  of  separate 
school  records.  Probably  a  member  of  the  school  board  served  as  treasurer  prior  to  1898. 

GRADUATES  OF  CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 

(Letters  after  names  indicate  schools  of  higher  learning  from  which  individual  has 
received  degree.  No  local  record  is  kept  of  these  degrees,  so  the  notes  are  not  necessarily 
complete.) 

1917  Dora  Fisk  (Teague),  Olive  Lawrence  (Whitney)  KTC,  Edith  Stoughton,  Oscar 
Adams 

1918:  Clara  Adams  (Knolls),  Anne  Ahern  (Worthley),  Mark  Worthley 

1919:  Flora  Marion  Worthley  (Willard),  Victor  H.  Cahalane  U  Mich.,  PhD  Yale 

1920:  Edward  Cushing,  Francis  Mayette,  Richard  H.  Perry,  Evelyn  Stearns  (Snow) 

1921:  Ethel  Adams  (Bell),  Eleanor  Coolidge  (Brown),  Harold  Cushing,  Marjorie  Dean 
(Gordon),  Francis  Hunt,  Irene  Perry  (Walker),  Olive  Stearns  (Russell)  KTC 
1922:  Gladys  Adams,  Irene  McNamara  (Perkins)  KTC,  Dorris  Parks  (Ring),  Olive 
Smith  (Bashaw),  Mildred  Stearns  KTC,  Florence  Merrill  (Wilson),  Milford  Davidson, 
Clarence  Huntley,  Stanley  Wilson  UNH,  Clayton  Stearns 

1923:  Elsie  Adams  (Cromwell),  Stanley  Blodgett,  Gertrude  Cahalane,  Eleanor  Stearns 
(McGuirk) ,  Lenold  Williams,  Carlton  Richardson 

1924:  John  Battice,  Irma  Coolidge  (Brown)  UNH,  Dorothea  McNamara  (Cavanaugh) 
RN,  Anita  Pierce  (Swan,  Fitzpatrick),  Natalie  Richardson  (Wilson),  Flora  Stearns 
(Young),  Daniel  Ahern  UNH,  Richard  Rich,  Francis  Venette,  Margaret  Potter,  Mae 
Miller  (Pullen) 

1925:  Stella  Bacon  (Bell),  Harland  Cushing,  Edward  Davis,  Frederick  Daniels,  Dora 
Erskine  (Wilcomb),  Catherine  Eaton  (Hallahan),  Esther  Richardson  (Rice,  Blake)  KTC, 
Edward  Smith,  Mildred  Wood  (Zielonko)  RN,  Mary  Howe 

1926:  Elizabeth  Ahern  UNH,  RN  Yale  Sell  Nursing,  Joseph  Belluscio,  Ira  Bingham, 
Jesse  Clark,  Eric  Dance,  Lois  Dean  (Murray),  Mary  Fisk  (McNamara),  Dorothy  Smith 
(Pitfield) ,  Paul  McNamara  KTC,  Walter  Stearns,  Virginia  Venette  (Ballard) 

1927:  Leon  Bashaw,  Antonio  Belluscio,  Eugene  Howard,  Harold  Morrill  KTC,  PhD  Yale, 
Ralph  Potter,  Wilson  Rafford,  Donald  Richardson,  Doris  Dey,  Anne  Eaton  (Doolan) 
KTC,  Elizabeth  Gates  (Bagley)  UNH,  Harriet  Howe,  Jean  Perry  (Moran)  KTC,  Doro¬ 
thy  Simmons  (Riley)  KTC,  Inez  Warner,  Lloyd  Williams,  Beulah  Fisk  (Chase) 

1928:  Margaret  Smith,  Leon  Stevenson,  Orrine  Sawyer,  Clifford  Jones,  Walter  Smith, 
Thelma  Sylvester  (Fellows) 

1929:  Theodoris  Hoffman,  Helen  Cushing  (Heffernan)  PTC,  Leita  Nelson,  Alice  Nourse 
(Billings)  KTC,  Dorothy  Dodge  (Yetman),  George  Parks,  Marie  Alice  Peat,  Elinor 
Smith,  Katharine  Venette  (McDermott) 

1930:  Cornelius  Ahern  UNH,  Conradene  Bowen  (Cooper)  UNH,  Hesslar  H.  Gates  UNH, 
Christie  Howard  (Blaine),  Elizabeth  Brooks  (Woodhams)  RN,  Sophie  Trybulski 
(Thorne)  RN,  Michael  Buinicky,  Alice  Dorsey  (Gould),  Walter  Piletz,  Eva  Potter,  Carl 
Stoughton 

1931:  Charles  Barrett,  Fred  Barry  KTC,  Vera  Blanchard  (Royce),  Ivan  Chisamore,  Grant 
DesRoches,  Cecil  Fish,  Ruth  Miler  (Presby),  Marjorie  Nelson  (Hazen),  Irene  Pettingill 
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(Merrill),  Alice  Richardson  (Whitney),  Frank  Smith,  Mildred  Streeter  (Buffum),  Olive 
Sylvester  (Smith),  Franklin  Wright 

1932:  Marjorie  Ahern  (Linnell)  KTC,  Mark  Belluscio,  Marshall  Blaine,  Nathaniel  Brooks, 
Theresa  Burns  (Hearne),  Lewis  Cheever,  Russell  Davidson,  Eda  Davis  (Burrington,  Sar¬ 
gent,  Hanson),  Roberta  Hartley  (Jackman),  Norma  Nichols  (Chisholm)  KTC,  Leo 
Poisson,  Harvey  Putnam,  Ruth  Sylvester  (Fisk),  Hilda  Wright  (Kane)  KTC 

1933.  Louise  Allen  (Kelleher),  Elizabeth  Belluscio  RN,  Alice  Cushing  (Jennings),  Ray¬ 
mond  Dodge,  Elizabeth  Farman  (Colburn),  Blanche  Frohock  (Stoughton),  Helen  Gates 
(Warren)  RN,  Charles  George,  Evelyn  Gray,  Franklin  Howe,  Howard  Jennings,  Belle 
Miller  UNH,  Dorothy  Putnam  (Richardson),  Catherine  Snow  (Mulcahey),  Parker  Snow 
UNH,  Kenneth  Whitney,  Nelda  Williams  (Baldasarro) 

1934:  Robert  Ahern  UNH,  Beatrice  Barrett  (Olden),  Vera  Bechok  (Fried),  Marie  Caha- 
lane  (Bowe) ,  Kidder  Farman  UNH,  Alice  Gates  (Wright)  KTC,  Lenora  Horton  (Tenny¬ 
son,  Moffett),  Marjorie  Johnson,  Sophia  Laskey,  Anne  Lowe  (Poisson),  Dorothy  Moore 
(Webster) ,  Howard  Morrill,  Alice  Morse  (Davis) ,  Dana  Olden,  Virginia  Perkins  (Holmes) 
UNH,  Beulah  Roys  (Emerson),  Perley  Stoughton,  Deborah  Wiggin  (Emerson,  Morrill) 
1935:  Edna  Adams  (Farrell),  Priscilla  Adams  (Hartley),  Mildred  Barry  (Prouty),  Pa¬ 
tricia  Bowen  (Davis),  Melbourne  Cushing,  William  Davis,  Woodrow  Davis,  Celia  Fedelski 
(Stoodley),  Vera  Nichols  (Leclair)  KTC,  Margaret  Poisson  (O’Brien),  Kendall  Porter, 
Marion  Rayno  RN,  Laura  Stearns  (Greenwood),  Joseph  Urbahn,  Vera  Vaughan,  Rosa¬ 
mond  Warren  RN 

1936:  Mary  Belluscio,  Helen  Boardman,  John  Cahalane  U  Mich.,  Alson  Clark  KTC,  UNH, 
John  Frohock,  Ruth  Frohock  (Harris)  KTC,  Barbara  Gates  (Neipp),  Alton  Huntley, 
Georgine  Jones  (Silva),  Helen  Kidder  (Ainsworth),  Jeannette  Moroney  (Cushing),  Ade¬ 
line  Nelson  (Shaw),  Olive  Robinson  (King),  Wellesley  Shaw,  Ruth  Stevens,  Phyllis  Weston 
(Tarleton) 

1937:  Catherine  Burns  (Lylis),  Natalie  Carter,  Martha  Clark  (Merchant),  Kenneth  Den¬ 
nett,  Miller  Farman,  Paul  Rayno,  Veronica  Soucie  (Pelton),  Elizabeth  Spaulding  (Hen- 
shaw),  Harold  Streeter  KTC,  James  Adams,  Ernestine  LaMunyon  (Schroeder),  Ruth 
LaMunyon,  Megan  Stevens  (Howard),  Beatrice  Stoughton  (O’Hearne) 

1938:  Kathleen  Ahern  (Flaherty),  Elizabeth  Cochrane  RN,  Evelyn  Cole,  John  Davis, 
Verna  Davis  (Pelton),  Winnifred  Durgan  (Chandler),  Elmer  MacDonald,  Seth  Perry, 
John  Piletz,  Wesley  Place,  Marjorie  Spaulding  (Muzzey),  Louise  Stanley,  Nina  Stevens, 
Sylvia  Warner,  Virginia  Warren  (Leyden),  Raymond  Weeks,  Virginia  Wiggin  (Forsythe) 
1939:  Raymond  Adams,  Lillian  Bechok  (Maurazak),  Albertine  Burns  (Shaw),  Henry 
Cobb,  Virginia  Davidson  (King),  Mary  Farman  (Bergeron)  KTC,  Reginald  Gray,  Ira 
Huntley,  Charles  King,  Everett  Mason  UNH,  Glenn  Niles,  Donald  Robitille,  Beverley 
Snelling,  Vera  Stevens,  Richard  Streeter,  Albert  Sylvester,  William  Towne  Mass.  Col. 
Pharm.,  Harold  H.  Ward,  Jr.,  Barbara  Warren  (Smith),  Harriet  Weeks  (Gorton), 
Catherine  Welch  (Stevens) 

1940:  Marion  Adams  (Moshos)  RN,  Sophie  Bechok  (Brown),  Barbara  Frohock  (Cobb, 
Conn)  RN,  Lawrence  Gibson,  Charlotte  Gillis,  Ross  Harten,  George  Lowe,  Mary  Perkins, 
Preston  Shaw,  Kathleen  Spaulding  (Wallace),  Vivien  Stoodley,  Gertrude  Trybulski 
(Peevey)  RN,  Mildred  Way  (Dennett),  Genevieve  Wheeler  (Roberge) 

1941:  Bette  Bowles  RN,  UNH,  Pearl  Brown  (Bolaski),  Robert  Brown,  Dana  Cobb,  Har¬ 
old  Davis,  Carrie  Eggleston  (Wainwright) ,  Madelene  French  (Kinney) ,  Patty  Gates, 
Alice  Hundley,  Alfred  Holden,  John  Kinson,  Barbara  Koon  (Perkins)  UNH,  Leslie  Lewis, 
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John  Nelson  UNH,  Thelma  Nichols  (Ferland),  Robert  Pinard,  Gerhardt  Schumann,  Mar¬ 
garet  Snelling,  Charlotte  Stanley,  Richard  Westcott  . 

1942:  Dorothea  Blanchard,  Charlotte  Carter  (Bemis),  Geraldine  Davis  (Smith),  Philip 
Farrell,  Robert  Hayes,  Alice  Holden  (Merrill),  Mildred  Kinson  (Christianson),  Joyce 
Lombard  (Coull),  Muriel  Mayette  (Straw),  Natalie  Roy  (Bushway),  Vena  Merrill 
(Bailey),  Hurdis  Smith,  Marianne  Schumann,  Loren  Smith,  Robert  Spaulding,  Dana 
Taylor  KTC,  Gilman  Sylvester,  Alan  Streeter 

1943:  Peter  Bechok,  Marilyn  Blanchard  (Winget)  RN,  William  Carter,  Everett  Chapman 
Dart.,  Constance  Crowell,  Elizabeth  Emerson,  Jeanette  Farman  (Reynolds),  Elizabeth 
Kinson,  Harold  Moffatt,  Jean  Moore  (Jones),  Olive  Morse  (Cloutier),  Dons  Parmenter 
(MacDonald),  Donald  Richardson,  Roger  Weeks  PTC 

1944-  Rodney  R.  Adams  UNH,  Howard  Barber,  Lydia  Bechok  (Hunter),  Gordon  Bemis, 
Eugene  Boudette,  William  Brown,  Alma  Cobb  (Lankhorst)  RN,  Eva  Frohock  (Bean)  RN, 
Margaret  Haddad  (Spaulding),  Priscilla  Hutchins  (Bechok),  Paul  Johnson  KTC  Robert 
Kinson,  Herbert  Nichols,  Robert  Nelson,  Margaret  Powell,  Phyllis  Robitille  (Williams), 
Shirley' Robitille  (Hayes),  Dorothy  Ritchie  (Smith),  Ruth  Watkins,  Mary  Young  UVM 
1945:  Rodney  Adams,  Irma  Battice  (Beaudreau,  Fitzgibbon),  Bertha  Brown,  Robert 
Burns,  Harold  Carter,  Harry  Carter,  Constance  Davis  (Flynn),  Betty  Johnson,  Alta 
Hurst’ (Bean)  RN,  Irene  Johnson  (Dupre),  Madeline  Lawrence  (Kinney),  Aldea  Morse 
KTC,  Homer  Nelson,  Josephine  Smith  (Goss),  Thelma  Spaulding  (Cornell,  Alviso),  Lewis 
Stoodley,  Mary  Trybulski  (Sellers),  Mary  Richardson,  Richard  Slavin 
1946:  Mary  Bechok  (Kauffman),  Fred  Blodgett  UNH,  George  Booth,  Vern  Brown 
(Boudreau),  Janice  Burney  (Moore),  Margaret  Carter  (Boyden),  Lois  Chase  (Nelson), 
Katharine  Frizzell  (Blaisdell)  UNH  summa  cum  laude,  PhD  Cornell,  Ellen  Kinson  (Ze- 
kas) ,  Patricia  Lee  KTC,  Katherine  Moore,  Virginia  Mullett  (Moore) ,  Celia  Putnam  RN, 
Pauline  Ritchie  (Standish)  UNH,  Muriel  Shepherd  (Mathews) 

1947:  Dona  Adams  (Mates)  UNH,  Hugh  Bemis,  Philip  Burkett,  Gale  Burney,  Elizabeth 
Calkins,  Robert  Campbell,  Donald  Chapman  UNH,  Joyce  Davidson  (Sylvester),  Loraine 
Davis  (Monks)  RN,  Marion  Davis  (Moffatt) ,  Theodora  Frizzell  (Duncan)  Cornell, 
Carlton  Haddad,  Jennifer  Johnson  (Tolaro) ,  Lillian  Lawrence  (Lane) Regina  Morgan, 
Marguerite  Nelson  (Warren),  Gertrude  Parsons  (Stoodley),  James  Poisson,  Ava  Smith 
(Goewey),  Priscilla  Spaulding  (White),  Marjorie  Stevens,  Calvin  Warner,  Loraine  Welch 
(Benoit),  Owen  Williams,  Sheila  Worthley  (Capron)  UNH 

1948:  Orin  Bascom,  David  Bechok,  Louise  Booth  (Ryder),  Mary  Brooks  (Majer),  Don¬ 
ald  Brown,  Paul  DesRoches  UNH,  Ruth  Horton  (Mulaski),  Donald  Kinson,  John  Lyon 
UNH,  Arlene  Moffatt  (McMahon),  Almont  Rumrill,  Esther  Schumann  (Pare),  Joan 
Stacey  (Balch) ,  Theodore  Sylvester,  Charlotte  Warcup,  Alfred  Welch,  Joan  Worthley  KTC 
1949;  George  Austin,  Howard  Bemis,  Hilda  Brown  (Walton),  Bonita  Burney  UNH, 
Athena  Carigianis,  Norman  Cobb,  Beverley  Davidson,  James  Davidson  St.  A.,  Norwood 
Davis,  Marion  Hill  (LeClair),  Betty  Holden  (Champney),  Richard  Kinson,  Winona 
Loveland  (Seale),  Patricia  Maltais  (Mackey),  Harry  Nelson,  Cassie  Rice  (Poisson), 
Shirley  Walker,  Irene  Welch  (Davis) 

1950:  Marion  Chase  RN,  David  Bacon,  Helen  DesRoches  RN,  Betty  Gorman  (Blackwell), 
William  Horton,  Dorothy  Lake,  Jean  Phelps  (Lawrence),  Loraine  Quimby  (Davis),  Neil 
Rice,  William  Ritchie,  Madeline  Russell  (Ferland),  John  Rutherford,  Constance  Stevens 
(Ritchie),  Maybelle  Wallace,  Shirley  Watkins 

1951:  Robert  Adams,  Merton  Bascom,  Eunice  Bashaw,  Ruth  Bashaw  (Bushway),  Leona 
Bashaw  (Bennett),  Maynard  Bemis,  Fred  Blaine,  Ruth  Bradish,  Glen  Burney,  Jack  Davis, 
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Robert  DesRoches,  Albert  Fisk,  Shirley  Highter,  Edward  Kinson,  Celia  Latvala,  Carlton 
McMahon,  Sarah  Nelson,  Patricia  Schofield  (Jennison),  Esther  Simpson,  Lawrence  Smith, 
Charles  Snow 

1952:  Jean  Ahern,  David  Bashaw,  Charles  Bashaw,  Greta  Brown  (Nichols),  Lillian 
Brooks  (Fenoff),  Catherine  Campbell,  Dawn  Cromwell,  Joseph  DesRoches,  Patricia  Fish, 
Elizabeth  Frizzell,  Faye  Horton,  Mercedes  Jellison,  Larry  Lumbra,  Madeline  Poisson, 
Lorna  Rutherford,  Harriett  Smith  (Brooks),  Robert  Stevens,  Norma  Wilcox,  Barbara 
Young 

1953.  Caroline  Adams,  Gordan  Adams,  Beverly  Barber,  Barbara  Bashaw,  Normand 
Beaudry,  Dorothy  Bradish,  Marilyn  Brown,  Jane  Burney  (French),  Nancy  Clark,  Janet 
Colburn,  Nancy  Davis,  Edwin  Fisk,  Ernest  C.  Frohock,  Joyce  Gibson,  William  Gregory, 
\irginia  Highter,  Harvey  Hill,  Albin  Johnson,  James  Kinson,  Marilyn  Kinson,  Ronald 
Martel,  Larry  Merrill,  Alice  Morse,  Maxine  Morse,  Eben  Phelps,  Nancy  Rawson,  Florence 
Sawyer,  Faye  Sherwin,  Betty  Smith,  Audrey  Stevens,  Gaylie  Stoughton,  Joan  Sylvester, 
Paul  Tuttle,  Barbara  Valentine,  David  Willard,  Lawrence  Young 

1954.  Maureen  Ahern,  Patricia  Blaine,  Grace  Davis,  Kurt  Foshey,  Barbara  Frohock, 
Stanley  Horton,  Mary  Lee  Jones,  Elaine  Lewis,  Patricia  Clifford,  Robert  McGee,  Mary 
Nelson,  Nancy  Newcomb,  Dennis  Olden,  Dorothy  Pebbles,  Doris  Potter,  Nancy  Streeter, 
Robert  Willoughby,  David  Worthley,  Richard  Dusharme 


HONOR  ROLL 
for  Second  World  War 
CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


John  Adams 
Dan  Ahern 
Robert  Ahern 
Clinton  Allen 
Charles  Barrett 
Fred  Barry 
Barton  Bemis 
Harold  Blodgett 
Allen  Brown 
Raymond  Bullock 
John  Cahalane 
Everett  Chapman 
Alson  Clark 
Daniel  Clifford 
*Dana  Cobb 
Robert  Burns 
Homer  Nelson 
Rodney  Adams 
Harold  Carter 


Alton  Huntley 
Dorn  Lombard 
Herbert  Nichols 
Eugene  Boudette 
*Philip  Farrell 
Paul  Johnson 
William  Steele 
Robert  Brown 
Clarence  Huntley 
Ira  Huntley 
Richard  Huntley 
Reginald  Kemp 
Richard  Kidder 
Charles  King 
John  Kinson 
Walter  Laskey 
Leslie  Lewis 
Raymond  Lique 
Norman  Long  Jr. 


Harold  Royce 
Donald  Robitille 
*Holton  Sayce 
Montford  Sayce 
Ralph  Schofield 
Gerhardt  Schumann 
Wellesley  Shaw 
Hurdis  Smith 
Loren  Smith 
William  Brown 
Leland  Stanley 
Donald  Richardson 
Raymond  Adams 
Cedric  Allen 
John  Davis 
Ernest  Royce 
Parker  Snow 
Robert  Spaulding 
Richard  Stanley 
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Harry  Carter 
Lewis  Stoodley 
Lovell  Comstock 
Edward  Davis 
Woodrow  Davis 
Kenneth  Dennett 
Freeman  Farman 
Richard  Forrest 
John  Frohock 
Barbara  Gates 
Stephen  Glover 
Paul  Goewey 
Reginald  Grey 
Robert  Hayes 
Francis  Hilliard 
Alfred  Holden 

*  Gold  Star 


Floyd  Loveland 
John  C.  Lylis 
*Everett  Mason 
Elmer  McDonald 
Harold  Moffatt 
Robert  Kinson 
William  Carter 
Allen  Cornell 
Spencer  Burney 
Ralph  Simpson 
Richard  Hastings 
Harold  Morrill 
Howard  Morrill 
John  Nelson 
Glen  Niles 
Jasper  Pinney 
Paul  Rayno 


Allen  Streeter 
Harold  Streeter 
Gilman  Sylvester 
Dana  Taylor 
William  Towne 
G.  V.  Trybulski 
*  Joseph  Urbahn 
Harold  Ward  Jr. 

Calvin  Warner 
Virginia  Warren 
Raymond  Weeks 
*Donald  Welch 
Richard  Westcott 
Owen  Williams 
Alice  Richardson  WAC 
Gorden  Bemis 
*Seth  Perry 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 
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SCHOOL  COSTS 


Year 

ppropriation 

a 

o 

•  H 
-4-> 

cj 

O 

a 

c/l 

ti 

CTj 

Teachers’ 

Salaries 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Ave.  Cost 
Per  Pupil 

No.  of  W’ks 

< 

H 

1870 

$  2,000 

16 

414 

20 

1880 

2,400 

15 

428 

1890 

3,300 

$  48 

$  550 

&  Board 

14 

353 

1900 

3,400 

218 

2,441 

9 

282 

$  20 

33 

1910 

6,673 

900 

3,246 

8 

237 

35 

1920 

18,440 

1,260 

8,544 

13 

321 

93.50 

36 

1930 

23,899 

36 

1940 

24,500 

4,462 

15,842 

15 

382 

88 

36 

1950 

91,763 

6,125 

48,788 

20  + 

448 

187 

36 

Funds  other  than  local  tax  money  are  available  from  time  to  time:  Interest  from  Swan 
Fund  (less  than  $25)  ;  Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  Hot  Lunch  Program;  State 
Aid  up  to  $30,000.  In  years  gone  by  there  were  funds  from  the  state  to  the  towns  from  (1) 
a  fund  accumulated  for  a  college  but  not  so  used,  listed  as  “Literary  Fund”  (2)  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  state.  Formerly  income  from  dog  taxes  not  expended  for  damage 
by  dogs  was  paid  over  to  the  schools. 
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Chapter  4 

OTHER  SERVICES 

Library 

Col.  Ithiel  Homer  Silsby  who  died  in  the  summer  of  1874  left  a  will 
providing  funds  for  a  library  for  the  town  of  Charlestown.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Silsby  were  natives  of  Acworth  who  taught  school  in  Charlestown.  He  became 
a  hotelkeeper,  in  which  business  he  amassed  a  fortune.  From  Charlestown  he 
went  to  Saratoga  where  he  became  connected  with  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  from  Saratoga  he  removed  to  Boston  and  kept  the  United  States  Hotel 
there.  He  afterwards  kept  the  Winthrop  House,  his  interests  in  which  he 
sold  out  a  little  before  the  great  fire.  (OH)  The  following  clause  of  his  will 
contains  the  provisions  in  connection  with  the  library  in  Charlestown. 

“8.  I  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  town  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  in  trust,  upon 
the  conditions  and  for  the  purposes  as  follows,  viz:  That  said  town  shall  accept  the  trust, 
and  that  said  town  will  expend  eight  of  said  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  of  face  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  the  entrance 
to  said  building  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  front  thereof,  with  a  room  on  each  side  for 
books,  and  a  reading  room,  and  over  all  a  large  room  or  hall. 

“That  said  building  shall  be  called  the  SILSBY  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  which 
name  in  raised  letters  shall  be  cut  in  granite  on  the  front  of  said  building 

“And  that  said  town  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  said  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for  a  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY;  and  that  said  town 
shall  keep  said  library  for  the  full  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  Charlestown, 
under  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  and  shall  also  permit  said  hall  to  be  used  for 
lectures,  lyceums  and  similar  purposes  under  like  rules  and  regulations 

“And  that  said  town  shall  agree  at  its  own  expense,  to  take  good  care  of  said 
building  and  library,  and  add  new  books  thereto  yearly,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  said  town. 

“It  is  my  wish  that  said  building  shall  be  placed  on  the  Briggs  lot,  once  so-called, 
on  the  corner  of  Main  Street,  and  the  street  that  runs  back  to  the  old  common,  the 
front  of  said  building  to  be  on  Main  Street  where  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Gordon  once  had 
their  law  offices. 

“This  my  gift  to  the  town  of  Charlestown,  is  in  gratitude  to  its  inhabitants  who 
received  me,  a  poor  boy,  in  kindness,  and  ever  treated  with  consideration  and  hospitality, 
and  for  whom,  and  for  the  beautiful  old  town  wherein  they  live,  I  have  many  pleasant 
attachments;  and  I  trust  and  hope  this  library  will  be  of  service  to  many  of  my  old 
pupils  and  their  descendants.” 
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In  1891  the  town  formally  accepted  the  bequest  and  the  first  installment 
was  received  in  July.  The  selectmen  were  instructed  to  look  for  a  lot  and  look 
into  plans  and  cost  for  a  building  for  20,000  volumes.  After  the  Evans  House 
burned  Mr.  George  Olcott  bought  the  site  for  $600  and  offered  it  and  $700 
to  the  town  for  the  library.  His  offer  was  rejected  at  the  meeting  in  1892. 
It  was  voted  not  to  exceed  $3000  for  a  lot  and  the  following  committee  was 
elected  to  build  the  library:  George  Olcott,  W.  C.  Hobart,  Rufus  W.  Piper, 
Charles  Hoyt  and  Henry  Dugan.  In  September  1892  Charles  Hoyt  sold  at 
public  auction  his  holdings  in  Railroad  Square  including  the  post  office 
building,  the  barber  shop  building  next  south,  the  meat  market  next  west, 
the  Willard  cottage  west  of  the  post  office  building  and  the  tenement  house 
which  is  now  the  Elms.  George  S.  Bond  bought  everything  for  $6000,  later 
selling  to  Frank  Wood  all  but  the  library  site.  He  sold  the  library  site  to  the 
town  for  $3000. 

During  the  following  winter  Charles  Hoyt  bought  of  Mrs.  N.  S.  B. 
Smith  the  tract  of  land  fronting  on  Depot  Street  north  of  her  stone  cottage. 
The  Willard  cottage  and  the  barber  shop  building  were  moved  to  this  site. 
The  old  cellar  hole  of  the  Hubbard  Block  was  filled  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  labor.  During  1893  the  building  was  erected,  the  brick  coming  from 
the  old  brick  yard  at  West  Claremont,  the  first  made  there  in  fifty  years. 
During  the  summer  a  special  town  meeting  was  held  at  which  plans  were 
made  for  the  dedication  of  the  library,  but  due  to  the  omission  of  a  date  in 
the  warrant  the  meeting  was  declared  illegal  and  the  library  was  never 
officially  dedicated.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  also  to  grant  George  S. 
Bond  exemption  from  taxes  on  his  shop,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  legality 
of  the  meeting  was  questioned  in  that  connection  rather  than  the  dedication 
of  the  library. 

The  building  was  completed  in  January  1894  and  at  the  annual  town 
meeting  $1000  was  appropriated  for  furnishing,  heating  and  lighting  the 
library.  A  board  of  trustees  was  chosen,  the  board  to  fill  vacancies  when  they 
occurred.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  because  all  the  trustees  were  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  a  special  town  meeting  was  called.  Nothing  was  accomplished 
at  the  meeting,  but  the  difficulty  was  finally  ironed  out.  The  library  organiza¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  in  1895  in  accordance  with  a  new  state  law. 

In  February  1896  the  trustees  reported  the  new  library  ready  to  be 
opened  to  the  public.  There  were  3800  volumes  placed  on  the  shelves,  about 
two  thirds  of  which  were  new  books  purchased  with  the  $2125  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  individuals. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  books  carried  to  North  and  South 
Charlestown,  a  practice  which  was  discontinued  some  years  ago. 
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The  first  annual  appropriation  for  the  library  was  $400  in  1896,  $200 
for  expenses  and  $200  for  books.  The  amount  has  gradually  increased  with 
the  years  and  is  now  $1000  per  year.  The  amount  received  from  trust  funds 
is  about  $600  annually.  There  are  now  10,000  books  in  the  library. 

Librarians:  Flora  Stoughton  1894-7;  Abbie  Robertson  1897-1903;  Anna 
Louise  Webber  1903-36;  Ruth  Miler  (Presby)  1937;  Alice  Cushing  Jennings 
1938-45;  Ruth  S.  Davidson  1946-. 

Prior  to  the  SILSBY  FREE  LIBRARY  there  were  other  sources  of 
reading  matter  in  Charlestown.  At  least  two  school  districts  (#4  and  # 5 ) 
had  libraries.  Miss  Grace  Hunt  recalls  the  books  of  the  #4  library  being 
kept  in  “Aunt  Phoebe”  Willard’s  bedroom,  but  she  was  sick  so  much  of  the 
time  that  the  arrangement  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

On  June  3,  1812  the  Charlestown  Social  Library  was  incorporated  (Laws 
of  N.  H.  Vol.  8,  p  71),  the  charter  given  to  Joseph  Roby,  Obadiah  Wells, 
Hazael  Hall,  Frederick  A.  Sumner  and  associates.  The  charter  covered  lia¬ 
bility,  meetings  and  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations.  The  three 
surviving  members  of  this  organization  donated  to  the  new  library  the  1650 
volumes  remaining  in  the  old  library. 

On  June  13,  1818  a  library  was  also  incorporated  in  the  North  Parish. 
The  books  from  this  library  and  that  of  District  #5  were  also  given  to  the 
new  library. 

During  the  1870s  or  earlier,  and  still  functioning  in  1907,  there  was  a 
Book  Club  in  Charlestown.  A  committee  was  elected  to  make  selections  of 
books  and  magazines  which  were  passed  from  one  member  to  another.  Once 
a  year  there  was  an  auction  of  books.  In  1895  the  following  rules  prevailed: 
All  books  to  be  passed  on  Saturdays;  all  books  to  be  returned  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian,  Miss  Spooner,  after  second  reading;  ten  cents  a  day  fine  for  break¬ 
ing  a  rule;  five  cents  fine  for  each  day’s  detention  beyond  specified  time; 
three  cents  fine  for  each  omission  to  record  the  date  of  receiving  and  passing 
any  book;  members  requested  to  keep  their  books  the  full  time  to  which  they 
are  entitled;  the  collection  of  fines  will  be  enforced.  The  members  were  Miss 
E.  Webber,  Miss  A.  Webber,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Searle,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bond, 
Mr.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Labaree,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  West,  Miss  Hunt,  Mrs.  Clapp, 
Mr.  Olcott,  Mr.  Hamlin,  Mr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Olney,  Miss 
Spooner.  Apparently  each  of  these  represented  a  family. 

In  February  1876  a  group  of  men  in  town  organized  a  Literary  Society 
and  Debating  Club,  and  a  committee  of  ladies  gave  a  supper  at  the  town 
hall  to  benefit  the  new  organization.  However,  when  a  motion  was  made 
that  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fee  and  assessment  the  rooms  should  be 
opened  to  ladies  two  afternoons  each  week,  the  motion  was  ridiculed  and 
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defeated.  After  less  than  a  year’s  existence  the  club  came  to  an  end  and  the 
furniture  and  books  were  sold  at  auction. 

Miss  Lizzie  Webber  had  a  lending  library  in  her  father’s  office  after  his 
death.  There  were  also  Sunday  School  libraries  where  books  were  lent  each 
Sunday. 


Water  and  Sewer 

On  February  23,  1905  Frank  W.  Hamlin,  Fred  H.  Perry,  Wm.  H.  Tinker, 
Henry  E.  Cowan  and  Wallace  L.  Mason  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Charles¬ 
town  Water  and  Sewer  Company.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1906  the 
town  voted  to  buy  from  this  corporation  its  franchise,  plans,  rights,  data  and 
property  for  $800,  and  to  proceed  to  construct  a  suitable  water  system, 
borrowing  for  the  purpose  $45,000.  The  Water  Commissioners  in  charge  of 
the  construction  were  Dr.  Oscar  C.  Young,  Arthur  H.  Streeter  and  Frank  W. 
Hamlin,  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  Three  reservoirs  were  built  on  the 
upper  stretches  of  Mill  Brook. 

The  water  system  ran  into  more  expense  than  originally  estimated, 
necessitating  the  borrowing  of  an  additional  $8,000.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  first  that  land  damage  overran  the  estimate,  the  total  cost  being 
$4,191.50.  The  damage  was  to  the  water  rights  in  the  brook  and  to  the  land 
where  the  water  main  was  laid  as  well  as  the  land  used  for  the  reservoirs. 
It  was  deemed  best  to  purchase  the  Perham  Mill  property  (the  old  mill  at 
the  head  of  Devils  Gulley)  outright  and  let  the  town  hold  whatever  equity 
there  might  be  rather  than  to  take  simply  the  water  right  at  a  probably  high 
figure.  This  property  was  sold  in  1908  to  W.  E.  Hunt  for  $525. 

The  second  increase  in  cost  was  due  to  laying  more  and  longer  lines 
than  originally  planned.  The  third  was  due  to  cleaning  out  both  reservoirs 
(there  are  two  larger  reservoirs  with  a  third  small  reservoir  on  the  brook 
between).  In  excavating  for  the  foundations  for  the  upper  dam  it  was  found 
to  be  the  same  site  formerly  used  for  an  old  mill  dam,  and  that  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  deposit  of  chips,  sawdust  and  other  matter 
in  a  more  or  less  decayed  condition.  The  lower  dam  was  cleaned  out  also  as  a 
sanitary  measure. 

The  fourth  problem  was  the  inability  to  secure  delivery  of  pipe  as 
contracted.  The  cast  iron  pipe  business  was  in  a  peculiar  condition  throughout 
the  entire  summer  and  the  output  was  at  all  times  far  behind  the  demand. 

In  1914  the  town  purchased  the  farm  of  Bert  Cross  #211  adjacent  to 
the  upper  reservoir  in  order  to  do  away  with  possible  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  from  that  source,  cost  $1500,  and  in  1912  the  old  Ellinwood 
place  #213  for  $75. 
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Extensions  have  been  made  to  the  water  mains,  especially  along  the  road 
to  Cheshire  Bridge  and  through  Snumshire.  In  1932  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  three-fifths  and  the  town  to  pay 
two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  laying  six  inch  pipe  and  installing  hydrants  in  these 
two  areas.  The  cost  to  the  town  was  $12,000. 

As  more  users  took  water  more  storage  was  needed,  especially  in  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1922  a  shortage  was  imminent.  J.  W. 
Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Water  Works  at  that  time,  investigated  Hall’s 
Pond  and  removed  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  the  dam  at  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  pond,  with  the  result  that  within  three  hours  a  stream  like  one 
following  a  heavy  shower  was  pouring  into  the  upper  reservoir.  This  was 
sufficient  to  tide  the  supply  over  until  a  shower  came.  Appreciating  the 
possibilities  of  this  situation  being  developed  to  one  of  much  usefulness  to 
the  water  system,  the  commissioners  sought  to  determine  who  possessed  the 
right  and  title  to  Hall’s  hornpout  pond.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
findings: 

On  the  old  lot  map  of  the  town  the  area  now  occupied  by  Hall’s  Pond  was 
designated  as  Rock  Meadow,  a  natural  basin  into  which  flows  a  brook  from 
the  direction  of  the  Acworth  Road,  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south.  When 
Hall’s  Mill  was  built  at  the  head  of  Devils  Gulley  a  stone  wall  wTas  built 
around  a  portion  of  this  basin  to  provide  water  storage  for  the  mill  which 
was  lower  down  on  Mill  Brook.  When  plans  were  being  made  for  a  village 
water  supply  in  1906  consideration  was  given  to  piping  water  from  Hall’s 
Pond,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  practical.  However,  at  that  time 
the  town  bought  the  Hall  Mill  property  of  Mr.  Perham,  indirectly  acquiring 
the  right  to  the  pond  back  in  the  hills. 

Acting  upon  a  resolution  passed  at  the  1924  town  meeting  the  Water 
Commissioners  erected  a  concrete  dam  at  a  cost  of  $474.  This  assured  storage 
of  an  amount  of  water  considerably  greater  than  that  stored  in  both  other 
reservoirs  combined.  In  1941  the  dam  was  raised  four  feet,  paid  for  out  of 
Water  Department  funds. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  there  were  articles  in  the 
town  warrants  calling  for  the  installation  of  a  chlorinator,  beginning  in  1933. 
Finally  in  1948  the  commissioners  were  forced  by  the  state  to  make  the 
installation  at  a  cost  of  $4000.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frizzell  gave  the  commissioners 
the  right  to  install  the  chlorinator  on  the  water  main  in  their  pasture  opposite 
the  residence  of  Wm.  S.  Howland  who  attends  it  daily.  The  amount  of 
chlorine  used  is  small  and  is  not  generally  objectionable.  It  is  probably  a 
good  precaution. 
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In  1911  the  town  borrowed  $5200  to  install  a  water  system  at  North 
Charlestown  with  reservoir  on  the  land  of  John  Towner. 

In  1913  the  town  sewer  system  was  installed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  selectmen  with  an  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
After  it  was  completed  it  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  water  com¬ 
missioners.  In  1946  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town  a  sewer  system 
was  installed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cheshire  Bridge  at  a  cost  of  $5000 
which  was  to  be  paid  off  in  yearly  installments  of  $1000. 

Surface  water  was  for  years  an  annoyance  in  the  streets  of  the  village, 
articles  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  appearing  repeatedly  in  the  warrants 
from  1876  on.  Catch  basins  were  installed  from  time  to  time,  emptying  into 
a  separate  system  with  outlet  at  Fairy  Dell. 

In  1916  the  Superintendent  made  new  surveys  of  the  sewer  system 
(correcting  many  errors  of  the  original)  and  made  a  copy  for  the  use  of 
future  superintendents,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  future  difficulties.  The  early 
system  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  At  present  the  biggest  problem  is  caused 
by  the  roots  of  the  elm  trees,  but  Mr.  Dodge  seems  to  have  this  under  control. 
Pollution  of  the  river  may  be  another  problem  that  has  to  be  solved.  There 
are  two  outlets  into  the  river,  one  at  Lower  Landing  and  the  other  below 
Cheshire  Bridge. 

Water  rentals  were  set  to  return  S%  on  the  investment  and  for  the 
sewer  only  an  entrance  fee  was  charged  until  1950  when  the  town  voted  to 
charge  rent  in  an  amount  to  make  the  system  self  supporting. 

(This  chapter  was  written  some  years  ago  and  was  approved  by  Dr. 
Young.  Since  that  time  several  changes  have  taken  place  and  the  water 
department  is  not  now  in  the  favorable  financial  position  it  enjoyed  in  former 
years,  due  to  the  following  reasons:  1.  Cost  of  operating  the  chlorinator  is 
nearly  $500  per  year.  2.  There  has  been  an  over-extension  of  the  water 
mains  beyond  what  the  department  could  afford.  3.  Rates  charged  are  the 
same  as  those  set  in  1906,  while  costs  have  increased  many  times.) 

Fire  Protection 

The  first  organized  fire  company  in  town  was  formed  following  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  in  1812.  A  charter  was  granted  (Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  8,  p  75)  to 
Simeon  Olcott,  Benjamin  West,  Roswell  Hunt,  Oliver  Hall,  Aaron  Dean,  Fred¬ 
erick  Sumner  and  associates  to  form  the  Charlestown  Engine  Company.  They 
were  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  in  the  town  of  Charlestown 

“so  much  real  estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  engine  house  or  building,  and  other  property  and  estate  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
$1000,  for  purchasing,  maintaining  and  keeping  in  repair,  suitable  engines  and  apparatus 
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for  the  extinguishment  of  fire,  and  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  corporation.” 

A  committee  was  sent  to  Boston  to  purchase  a  fire  engine — a  hand  tub 
which  on  arrival  was  named  the  Old  Number  4.  There  were  fire  wells  at 
intervals  along  Main  Street  to  which  volunteers  ran  when  the  bells  rang  and 
dipped  the  water  into  the  hand  tub  from  which  it  was  pumped  onto  the  fire. 

In  1850  the  town  adopted  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  prevent¬ 
ing  and  extinguishing  fires  and  in  1852  set  up  a  village  precinct  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  852  passed  at  the  June  Session  1849.  It  was  continued  until 
1881.  $950  was  raised  and  the  selectmen  appointed  three  fire  wardens.  There 
were  30  firemen,  each  to  be  paid  $4.  The  same  year  the  old  machine  which 
had  done  good  service  for  many  years  was  replaced  by  the  General  Stark, 
also  a  hand  pumper,  but  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  Number  4.  Both 
pumpers  were  sold  for  scrap  by  the  selectmen  in  1898. 

The  early  equipment  was  housed  in  the  engine  house  west  of  V#  17  5,  sold 
in  1894  for  $20.  (See  1860  map  of  Sullivan  County).  The  town  water  system 
was  installed  in  1906  and  the  fire  department,  such  as  it  was,  stored  its  small 
amount  of  equipment,  which  consisted  mostly  of  hose,  in  the  New  England 
Box  Factory.  In  case  of  fire  a  conveyance,  wagon  or  sleigh  depending  upon 
the  season,  was  borrowed  from  either  A.  H.  Streeter  or  F.  W.  Hamlin  and 
the  first  man  to  get  there  with  a  horse,  generally  Dr.  Young  or  Mr.  Streeter, 
took  the  equipment  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Later  for  a  time  they  used  the 
old  hearse  and  about  1912  Bertie  Bemis  built  a  special  wagon  for  carrying 
the  hose,  later  cut  over  to  go  onto  the  Chevrolet  chassis.  The  chemical  tank 
was  mounted  on  a  two  wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  the  firemen.  The  first  motor 
driven  equipment  was  a  Ford  chassis  carrying  a  chemical  tank,  purchased  in 
1920,  still  appearing  in  Old  Home  Day  parades.  In  1927  the  town  purchased 
a  six  cylinder  Stewart  truck  with  pump  and  80  gallon  booster  tank.  Because 
this  truck  was  too  large  and  heavy  to  run  easily  over  the  hill  roads,  it  was 
voted  in  1935  to  buy  the  Chevrolet  mentioned  above.  The  firemen  purchased 
for  this  a  pump,  a  110  gallon  booster  tank  and  other  equipment  at  their  own 
expense.  To  this  was  added  in  1951  a  new  fire  truck. 

In  1910  a  new  fire  house  was  built  north  of  the  town  hall,  having  storage 
space  for  equipment  on  the  first  floor,  assembly  and  anterooms  on  the  second 
floor  and  a  60  foot  tower  for  drying  hose.  Through  the  years  some  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  notably  a  new  cement  floor  in  1945,  a  well-equipped 
kitchen,  and  in  1946  installation  to  supply  heat  from  the  town  hall.  In  1912 
a  hose  house  was  built  at  North  Charlestown  opposite  #156,  disposed  of  in 
1938. 

In  1902  there  was  a  code  of  fire  signals  to  be  sounded  by  the  whistle  at 
the  G.  S.  Bond  shop,  later  the  Bowen  mill,  and  in  1909  the  N.  E.  Box  shop. 
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In  1914  a  gong  was  installed,  and  in  1919  an  alarm  system  at  a  cost  of  $100. 
The  siren  was  on  top  of  the  town  hall,  later  moved  to  the  fire  station.  The 
present  alarm  is  on  top  of  the  town  hall. 

When  the  town  water  system  was  installed  the  company  was  reorganized 
and  Nov.  16,  1906  became  known  as  Old  Number  4  Fire  and  Hose  Company. 
The  same  year  a  ball,  which  became  an  annual  affair  for  many  years,  was 
held  to  raise  money  for  uniforms. 

In  1924  the  town  began  paying  firemen  and  in  1940  adopted  the  retire¬ 
ment  system.  In  1934  the  town  began  paying  the  fire  chief  $50  per  year.  The 
fire  company  includes  22  men.  It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  belong  to  the 
company,  and  Charlestown  is  justly  proud  of  its  fire  department. 

Equipment:  Prior  to  1812  General  Hastings  Bucket  Brigade  equipped  with  hand 
buckets;  1812  Old  Number  4  hand  tub;  1850  General  Stark  hand  tub;  1907  hose  and 
other  equipment  $500;  1913  Hose  wagon;  1915  Ajax  Chemical  Engine  $300,  1920  Chassis 
for  same  $600;  1927  new  Fire  Truck  $5000;  1935  New  Chassis,  1951  new  American 
LaFrance  Fire  Truck,  500  gal.  triple  combination  pumping  engine  with  500  gal.  booster 
tank  $15,000. 

Burying  Grounds 

Prior  to  1751  “the  dead  had  been  principally  interred  on  ‘Burying  Hill’ 
...  the  ground  lying  north  of  the  South  Parish  Meeting  House  Lot.  .  .  On 
this  little  rise,  formerly  much  higher  than  now,  those  who  had  fallen  in 
defense  of  the  place,  or  had  died  of  sickness,  had  found  burial.”  In  1751  a 
committee  was  chosen  at  a  proprietors’  meeting  “to  purchase  of  the  owners 
of  some  lands  or  House  Lotts  where  they  shall  think  best  for  a  burying  place; 
or  if  they  cannot  purchase  said  lands  then  to  pitch  upon  and  buy  out  a 
burying  place  otherwhere  where  they  shall  think  most  convenient.”  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  committee  did  not  succeed  in  buying  land  contiguous  to  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  spot,  and  therefore  located  their  burying  ground  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  present  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  The  old  spot  was  no  longer  used  for 
interment,  and  the  remains  there  were  removed  to  the  new  site.  There  must 
have  been  a  considerable  number,  but  apparently  the  living  were  too  busy  to 
erect  stones  to  their  memory. 

There  have  been  three  additions  to  this  cemetery  in  more  recent  years, 
one  extending  it  to  East  Street,  another  to  the  north,  and  in  1880  another  to 
the  north  when  the  town  bought  the  property  of  Jonathan  Lynds  and  removed 
the  buildings.  In  1893  the  town  sold  land  to  Charles  Hoyt  for  the  Hoyt 
Mausoleum.  The  portion  of  land  north  of  the  mausoleum  was  not  used  until 
a  road  was  laid  out  there  in  1945. 

The  first  improvement  to  the  cemetery  was  a  post  and  rail  fence  voted 
in  1763.  In  1853  a  group  of  women  in  town  called  a  public  meeting  at  the 
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hotel,  inviting  all  to  assemble  at  a  tea  party  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  improving  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery  and  to  devise  measures 
therefor.  A  large  attendance  resulting,  plans  were  made  for  a  festival  for  the 
whole  town  on  the  coming  July  4.  At  this  festival  $400  was  obtained.  With 
these  funds  the  committee  had  walks  laid  out  and  Abram  Hull  was  employed 
to  set  out  the  pines,  while  Deacon  Moses  Putnam  brought  the  balsams  from 
Unity.  Fifty  years  later  there  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether 
those  pines  were  an  asset  or  a  liability  in  the  cemetery.  When  they  had  grown 
into  mature  trees  they  crowded  the  drives  and  the  lots,  but  also  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  area.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  surrounding  hills  were 
being  stripped  of  pine  and  some  may  have  had  a  thought  of  the  money  that 
might  be  realized  from  those  trees.  Twice  (around  the  turn  of  the  century) 
alternate  trees  were  removed. 

A  fountain  fed  by  springs  was  installed  in  1871  and  the  village  cemetery 
was  known  as  Fountain  Hill,  later  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  The  fountain  was 
later  supplied  with  water  from  the  town  system.  A  fence  was  built  around  the 
cemetery,  a  section  at  a  time,  around  1893.  In  1915  the  town  voted  to  widen 
the  entrances  by  three  feet  and  to  replace  the  iron  gates  with  wooden  ones. 
A  tomb  was  built  in  1874,  but  is  no  longer  used. 

In  1792  the  town  purchased  the  land  for  the  old  burying  ground  at 
North  Charlestown,  and  many  members  of  families  belonging  to  the  north 
part  of  town  who  had  been  buried  in  the  village  cemetery  were  disinterred 
and  buried  there.  This  cemetery  is  on  the  upper  road  leading  east  from 
North  Charlestown  (by  Lewis  Perry’s)  toward  Unity,  the  old  hill  road  to 
Unity.  A  pleasant  wooded  spot  in  which  the  Hubbard  family  has  taken  an 
interest  in  improvement,  it  has  been  little  used  since  Hope  Hill  Cemetery 
was  established  in  1852  north  of  the  fork  of  the  roads  from  North  Charlestown 
to  Claremont  and  Claremont  Junction. 

Horace  Metcalf  was  instrumental  in  improving  Hope  Hill  Cemetery. 
Some  families  removed  their  loved  ones  from  the  old  burying  ground  to  the 
new.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  high  above  the  rush  of  traffic.  In  the  center  is  a 
fountain  installed  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  at  Forest  Hill.  In  1919  an 
addition  was  made  on  the  north  side. 

In  1883  or  4  St.  Catherine’s  parish  consecrated  a  Catholic  Cemetery  on 
the  west  side  of  West  Street.  This  spot  was  also  used  by  the  people  of 
Springfield  until  they  had  a  cemetery  of  their  own. 

In  1918  the  town  bought  a  plot  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  west  of 
Lovell  Comstock’s  greenhouse  in  Snumshire.  Plans  were  made  for  using  this 
ground  for  a  cemetery,  a  fence  was  built  around  it,  lots  laid  out,  and  by-laws 
drawn  up  but  the  only  use  the  town  has  ever  made  of  it  was  to  saw  logs  and 
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stick  the  resulting  lumber  in  1939  following  the  hurricane  of  the  preceding  fall. 

In  bygone  times  the  town  owned  a  hearse  for  the  village  and  another 
for  North  Charlestown,  with  wheels  for  summer  and  runners  for  winter  use, 
and  harness  for  the  team  that  drew  the  hearse.  This  equipment  was  housed 
in  a  hearse  house,  at  the  cemetery.  In  1872  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new 
hearse  house,  the  old  one  to  be  used  for  a  Gun  House.  The  new  one,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cemetery,  is  used  to  house  the  old  Model  T  fire  truck  and 
the  Gettysburg  cannon. 

In  time  the  local  undertaker  had  a  finer  turnout  and  it  was  voted  in 
town  meeting  (1927)  to  sell  the  old  hearse  at  public  auction — if  anyone 
would  buy  it. 

Brooks  Kimball,  the  blacksmith  in  the  stone  shop  on  the  west  side  of 
lower  Main  Street,  was  also  an  undertaker,  keeping  a  careful  record  of  the 
funerals  which  he  conducted.  Later  Hiram  Ellenwood  who  lived  in  the  double 
house  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Main  Streets  used  a  building  east  of  his 
residence  on  Elm  Street  as  a  store  house  for  coffins  and  an  undertaking 
establishment.  According  to  reports,  in  one  particular  instance  he  made  a 
miscalculation  with  the  result  that  the  coffin  was  so  short  that  the  corpse 
could  not  be  pushed  into  position  inside.  When  Ellenwood  noted  his  assistant 
leaving  by  the  back  door  he  called,  “Where  you  going,  Joe?”  “After  a  hog 
hook,”  was  the  reply. 

George  Stoughton,  who  lived  in  the  Huntley  house  at  the  corner  of  Elm 
and  East  Streets,  used  as  an  undertaking  establishment  what  is  now  the  next 
house  west.  In  1918  he  bought  an  undertaking  business  in  Claremont  and 
later  removed  there.  Since  that  time  Charlestown  has  been  served  by  the 
undertakers  from  the  nearby  towns. 

Not  everyone  employed  an  undertaker.  Miss  Ellen  Fletcher  relates  the 
following  tale  of  Stephen  Hassam  who  was  an  atheist.  When  one  of  his 
daughters  died  he  put  the  body  into  a  box  and  took  it  on  a  wheelbarrow  to 
the  cemetery  to  place  in  the  family  tomb.  Built  of  brick  with  earth  on  the 
top,  it  was  down  two  steps  to  go  inside.  He  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in 
to  sweep  the  floor,  when  the  door  swung  to  behind  him,  with  no  handle  on 
the  inside.  At  length  a  passerby  seeing  the  box  on  the  wheelbarrow  stopped 
to  investigate  and  let  the  old  man  out.  There  was  no  funeral  service  held 
over  the  child — he  said  she  was  dead  as  the  devil  anyway. 

The  cemeteries  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  selectmen  and  are  cared 
for  by  a  sexton.  In  1913  a  cemetery  commission  was  elected,  with  representa¬ 
tion  of  both  major  political  parties.  Trust  funds  for  perpetual  care  of  lots 
have  been  accepted  since  1871. 

A  plan  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  was  drawn  in  1900. 
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Care  Of  Poor 


Instructions  given  to  the  selectmen  in  1797  “to  enquire  and  find  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  support  of  the  poor”  express  the  efforts  of  the 
voters  of  Charlestown  through  the  years.  In  1765  there  had  been  laid  out  a 
town  farm,  but  there  is  no  other  allusion  to  that  farm  in  the  records.  The 
town  often  paid  residents  for  boarding  paupers,  and  paid  for  burial.  In  1814 
the  town  bought  the  Isaac  Tucker  farm  and  in  1815  voted  to  have  a  committee 
see  about  the  expediency  of  building  a  suitable  house  or  repairing  the  existing 
one  for  accommodation  of  the  poor.  In  1819  and  1821  the  selectmen  were 
authorized  to  sell  the  farm. 

In  1828  and  1838  the  town  again  voted  to  buy  a  town  farm.  The  farm, 
#105,  was  finally  purchased  about  1846.  In  1861  it  was  also  made  the  house 
of  correction.  A  farm  was  no  sooner  bought  than  articles  began  to  appear  in 
the  warrant  to  sell  it.  It  was  not  an  economical  operation  and  was  finally  sold 
in  1885.  At  the  time  there  were  only  four  resident  paupers.  The  Sullivan 
County  Farm  had  been  established  in  Unity  in  1873. 

Charlestown  followed  the  same  practice  as  many  other  towns  in  warning 
out  of  town  many  newcomers  who  in  later  years  became  town  officials.  This 
practice  was  based  on  an  act  passed  in  1719,  amended  1743  and  repealed  1792. 
(Laws  of  N.  H.  Vol.  2,  Chap.  12  An  Act  Regulating  Townships.  .  .) 

“that  if  any  person  or  persons  come  to  sojourn  or  dwell  in  any  Town  within  this 
Province,  or  any  precinct  thereof,  &  be  there  received  and  entertained  by  the  Space  of 
Three  months  not  having  been  warned  by  the  Constable  or  other  person  whom  the 
Selectmen  Shall  appoint  for  that  end  to  leave  the  place,  &  the  names  of  such  persons 
with  the  time  of  their  abode  there,  and  when  such  warning  was  given  them  returned  unto 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  every  Such  person  Shall  be  reputed  an  Inhabitant  of  Such 
Town.  .  .  &  the  proper  charge  of  the  same,  in  case  through  Sicknesse,  Lamenesse  or  other¬ 
wise  they  come  to  stand  in  need  of  releife  to  be  born  by  Such  Town  .  .  .  And  be  it 
further  enacted  .  .  .  That  any  person  orderly  warned  as  aforesaid  to  depart  any  Town 
whereof  he  is  not  an  Inhabitant,  &  neglecting  so  to  do  by  the  space  of  Fourteen  days  .  .  . 
may  by  Warrant  from  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace  be  sent  and  conveyed  from  Constable 
to  Constable  unto  the  town  where  he  properly  belongs,  or  had  his  last  residence  at  his 
own  charge,  if  able  to  pay  the  same,  or  otherwise  at  the  charge  of  the  Town  so  sending 
him.” 

There  was  also  disagreement  with  other  towns  over  responsibility  for 
poor  cases.  When  Langdon  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town  there  was  an 
understanding  about  the  poor,  although  not  adequate  to  prevent  later  difficul¬ 
ties.  Langdon  forfeited  any  claim  on  the  Church  Fund  established  for  the 
poor  of  the  town.  However,  the  fund  disappeared  long  ago.  There  is  no  record 
of  paupers  being  auctioned  off  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  care. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  cost  to  the  town  of  tramps  or  “stragglers”  as 
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they  were  called  in  1864,  since  it  was  sometimes  included  in  the  poor  account, 

sometimes  in  the  constable’s  accounts. 

In  1820  it  was  voted  that  each  year  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  the 
selectmen  list  the  names  and  amounts  of  all  those  receiving  aid,  designating 
town  and  county  paupers.  (County  paupers  are  those  for  whom  no  person  or 
town  is  chargeable.)  The  practice  was  followed  for  many  years,  except  that 
it  was  against  the  law  to  publish  the  name  of  any  soldier  receiving  aid.  In 
1935  Old  Age  Assistance  was  made  available  to  people  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  65  years.  The  money  for  this  aid  comes  25%  from  the  town  and  the 
remainder  from  the  state  and  federal  governments.  In  1950  the  town  share 
amounted  to  $4250. 

Jails 

When  the  province  was  divided  into  counties  in  1771  (OH  652)  Charles¬ 
town  was  made  a  shire  town  of  Cheshire  County  and  a  jail  erected  previous 
to  the  holding  of  the  first  court  in  1772.  It  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed 
Dec.  25,  1773,  on  Saturday,  and  the  next  week  the  people  brought  all  the 
timber  for  a  new  one  and  hewed  it.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  Vermont 
Controversy  this  jail  was  a  necessary  institution. 

The  jail  was  burned  a  second  time  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
and  when  rebuilt  was  connected  with  the  courthouse  until  a  new  courthouse 
was  erected  in  1802. 

In  April  1842  John  Hicks,  a  noted  burglar  and  thief  who  was  confined 
in  the  jail,  wearying  of  his  confinement,  set  fire  to  the  building  to  afford  a 
chance  of  escape.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  jailer  would  not  release 
him  until  a  sufficient  company  had  collected  to  help  him,  but  then  he  could 
not  find  the  key.  At  length  it  was  discovered  in  a  desk  that  had  been  carried 
from  the  burning  building.  The  buildings  burned  in  this  fire  occupied  the 
space  from  Depot  Street  south  to  and  including  the  meeting  house. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  in  1875  S.  A.  Spooner  built  in  1878  a  lockup 
which  was  known  as  the  “Lobby.”  It  was  a  small  building  costing  $350  and 
was  furnished  with  berths,  beds  and  a  stove.  It  stood  northeast  of  the  railroad 
depot.  Through  the  years  such  items  of  expense  as  the  following  have  appeared 
in  the  records:  Wood,  filing  saw,  cleaning,  painting,  whitewashing.  In  1914 
the  town  voted  to  have  it  moved  onto  town  land  on  Briggs  Hill.  In  December 
it  was  moved  up  Depot  Street,  across  Main  Street  and  up  Summer  Street. 
It  required  16  heavy  horses  to  draw  the  building  and  a  number  of  workmen 
and  teamsters.  A  few  electric  wires  across  Summer  Street  had  to  be  repaired. 
In  1917  the  plot  of  land  where  the  Lobby  had  stood  near  the  depot  was  sold, 
and  in  1925  there  was  a  vote  passed  “to  sell  the  tramp  house  and  cause  it  to 
be  removed.”  It  was  later  used  as  part  of  a  garage  by  William  Kratky  and 
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was  finally  demolished  by  L.  L.  Smith  who  used  the  material  to  repair  his 
barn  in  Snumshire. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Lobby  the  room  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  town  hall  was  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  knights  of 
the  road,  drunks  and  whoever  else  might  be  taken  in  custody. 
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PART  III— BUSINESS 


Chapter  1 
MERCANTILE 

Up  to  1760  the  population  flowing  toward  the  Connecticut  valley  paused 
almost  wholly  in  the  settlements  south  of  Charlestown,  but  beginning  in  1761, 
after  20  years  of  hardship,  those  who  had  withstood  the  perils  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  at  Number  4  began  to  reap  their  reward.  There  was  a  rush  to  settle  the 
newly  chartered  towns  above  and  beyond  Charlestown,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  it  became  the  depot  of  supply  for  all  these  new  settlements.  Most  of  the 
articles  of  merchandise  required  by  the  settlers,  such  as  molasses,  sugar, 
liquor,  salt,  hardware,  etc.,  were  obtained  from  Charlestown.  During  the 
Revolution  the  town  was  also  an  important  supply  depot. 

We  have  only  snatches  of  information  as  to  who  was  doing  business  in 
town  at  the  close  of  the  war.  John  Hubbard  arrived  in  town  about  this  time 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  the  south  end  of  Main  Street  where 
most  of  the  business  of  that  kind  was  transacted.  Another  merchant  of  the 
village  was  Capt.  John  Willard  whose  store  building  still  stands  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets.  Oliver  Hall  established  himself  here 
as  a  saddler  in  1776,  a  most  lucrative  calling  at  that  time.  As  a  merchant  he 
built  up  an  immense  business,  supplying  the  towns  for  many  miles  around. 
He  also  bought  up  provisions  and  kept  a  team  for  transporting  them  to  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  some  of  which  he 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  His  store  was  where  St.  Luke’s  Church  now 
stands,  a  long,  low  building  with  its  side  to  the  street,  the  first  floor  only  two 
steps  up  from  the  ground.  After  his  death  his  vast  property  fell  to  his  son, 
Horace,  who  did  not  possess  the  business  acumen  of  his  father.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  large  and  portly  man  with  a  venerable  face  and  long  white  hair, 
sitting  inside  the  old  store  with  his  aged  dog,  or  driving  about  town  with  his 
old  horse. 

Dr.  Samuel  Crosby,  who  lived  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Paris  Avenue,  on  September  1,  1783  opened  his  business  as  an  apothecary 
and  continued  until  his  death  in  1812.  He  also  travelled  as  a  business  agent 
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for  his  brother-in-law,  Oliver  Hall,  and  he  kept  a  diary  which  preserved  for 
posterity  much  of  the  early  history  of  Charlestown. 

In  1787  Aaron  Dean  “commenced  on  his  own  account  the  business  of 
merchandising,”  continuing  for  nearly  40  years,  in  what  is  now  the  Hamlin 
IGA  Store,  when  he  turned  the  business  over  to  his  nephew,  Dean  Conant. 
Isaac  F.  Wetherbe  and  Sons  owned  the  business  1837-1860;  S.  H.  Gregory 
1860-63;  Josiah  White  (son-in-law  of  Wetherbe)  1863-70;  William  H.  Laba- 
ree  1870-87;  Frank  W.  Hamlin  1887-1949;  Richard  H.  Perry  at  the  present 
time.  Some  idea  of  the  passing  of  the  business  from  one  owner  to  another 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  incident  taken  from  the  National  Eagle 
in  August  1884.  Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  the  finding  of  bottles 
in  the  river  when  excavating  for  the  steamboat  landing.  One  of  the  resident 
physicians  made  a  simple  analysis  by  removing  the  corks  and  smelling  the 
contents.  He  concluded  that  the  syrups  were  preserved  in  wines  and  liquors. 
Some  supposed  that  these  bottles  were  buried  where  found  by  the  Indian 
doctor,  John  Goodell.  However,  it  was  found  that  they  were  a  part  of  a  lot 
of  patent  medicines  which  had  accumulated  in  the  Aaron  Dean  store,  left  on 
sale  with  the  various  occupants  and  at  the  time  Fletcher  and  Osgood  closed 
business  the  accumulation  amounted  to  several  barrelsful  of  bottles  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  stored  until  the  high  water  in  the  spring  of  1884,  when  he  dumped 
two  barrels  of  them  into  the  river  at  the  point  where  they  were  dug  out  later. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  stores  in  Charlestown  since  Mr. 
Hamlin  went  into  business.  Formerly  the  stores  were  open  every  evening.  In 
1909  the  merchants  began  shutting  up  shop  at  seven  o’clock  all  but  two 
evenings  each  week,  then  at  six  o’clock,  and  now  the  stores  are  open  only  one 
evening,  changed  1953  from  Saturday  to  Friday,  and  closed  one  afternoon 
during  the  week.  Mr.  Hamlin  moved  the  stove  and  chairs  out  of  his  store, 
and  the  oldtime  cracker  barrel  is  no  longer  evident.  Mrs.  Annie  Egerton  was 
the  first  woman  clerk  employed  in  Hamlin’s.  One  day  a  customer  said  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  “What  have  you  that  is  thin  in  a  shirt  waist?”  To  which  Mr.  Eger¬ 
ton  replied,  “She  has  gone  out  to  lunch.” 

Originally  there  were  three  stores  on  the  street  floor  of  this  building. 
Mr.  Dean’s  general  store  was  in  the  north  section.  The  middle  section  was 
occupied  at  various  times  by  George  Foggett’s  print  shop,  the  post  office,  etc. 
The  post  office  was  in  the  south  section  1882-9,  which  was  occupied  for  many 
years  as  a  shoe  store  by  D.  S.  Hamlin,  Trull,  James  A.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Maloney.  On  the  second  floor  south  side,  reached  by  an  outside  stairway,  was 
a  print  shop  (Foggett)  while  William  Lawrence  who  at  one  time  operated  a 
fish  market  in  the  middle  section  lived  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  second 
floor.  Dr.  H.  Hoyt  had  a  room  there,  taken  in  1830  by  Thomas  Corbett, 
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tailor.  For  many  years  the  upstairs  rooms  have  been  a  part  of  the  Hamlin 
Department  Store.  In  1910  Mr.  Hamlin  removed  the  partition  between  the 
north  and  middle  sections,  and  in  1936  the  remaining  partition  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  own  store. 

What  is  now  Vernon  Hause’s  Red  and  White  Store  was  originally  Judge 
Sumner’s  law  office.  Built  by  him  about  1796  (OH  575),  it  was  originally  a 
one  and  one-half  story  building  about  one-half  its  present  length.  Mr.  Sumner 
was  also  post  master,  followed  by  his  son.  After  the  1842  fire  David  Holton 
and  his  son  had  a  saddle  shop  there.  About  1856  James  C.  Stebbins  bought 
the  building  and  operated  a  shoe  store.  For  over  40  years  there  was  a  drug 
store  in  the  building.  In  June  1882  Fred  S.  Barbour  (in  north  side  since  1877) 
sold  his  interest  to  Dr.  Root  and  went  west.  Root  sold  out  in  September  1895 
to  N.  C.  Dodge  who  modernized  the  establishment  as  shown  by  the  following 
item  from  the  Claremont  Advocate  May  27,  1896:  “N.  C.  Dodge  has  his 
elegant  new  soda  fountain  in  running  order  at  the  drug  store.  It  is  truly  a 
thing  of  beauty,  in  white  and  gold,  on  a  base  of  yellow  veined  marble  with 
a  mosaic  plate  glass  mirror  in  the  background,  over  which  droops  a  spray  of 
gilded  lily  cups,  intended  for  electric  light  jets.  .  .”  Two  large  front  windows 
had  been  installed  in  1887.  The  shed  at  the  back  which  may  have  been  Peter 
Labaree’s  original  house  and  was  at  one  time  a  broom  factory  was  used  as  a 
prescription  room.  Soon  Mr.  Dodge  squared  up  the  extension  at  the  rear  and 
made  the  mansard  roof,  with  two  apartments  on  the  second  floor. 

The  drug  store  was  first  in  the  north  side,  later  the  south.  In  1915 
George  Nourse,  who  had  been  in  the  store  for  some  years,  bought  the  business, 
and  in  1924  erected  the  new  building  south  of  Hamlin’s  store.  In  1953  he 
sold  the  business  to  William  Kendall  of  Claremont. 

A.  H.  Streeter  had  a  plumbing  and  tinsmith  shop  in  the  north  side  of 
the  Stebbins  Block  1903-7.  George  Cossitt  had  a  barber  shop  in  the  south 
side  for  some  years.  Miss  Fletcher  had  her  variety  and  fancy  goods  store  in 
the  south  side  in  1877,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Clark  a  millinery  store.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  there  has  been  at  various  times  the  Harris  Harness  Shop,  a  restaurant, 
a  saloon,  a  shoe  repair  shop.  The  Cosy  Corner,  now  in  the  south  side  of  the 
Charlestown  Garage  building,  started  business  here. 

The  old  Green  Store  south  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  was  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  the  street  just  prior  to  the  1842  fire,  and  is  now  the  Central  Market, 
or  Clover  Farm  Store,  the  building  owned  by  Sabin  Fisk,  bought  with  his 
brother  John  in  1910  after  they  had  rented  it  for  eight  years.  George  S.  Bond 
had  a  stove  and  tin  business  here  for  15  years  until  he  sold  out  in  1879  to 
become  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Pargetized  Can  Company. 
There  has  been  a  meat  market  in  the  building  under  various  proprietors — John 
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Taylor,  George  D.  Clough,  C.  N.  Bidwell  and  Edgar  Fisk,  John  and  Sabin 
Fisk,  George  Hammond,  Nelson  Whitney,  Niles  Stevens,  John  Bashaw  and 
his  sons.  In  addition  to  the  meat  markets  there  were  butcher  carts  peddling 
meat  (David  Meany  twice  a  week  in  1890).  The  market  proprietors  had 
slaughter  houses  outside  the  village,  Bidwell  on  the  hill  east  of  the  village, 
and  the  Fisks  in  the  woods  west  of  the  road  up  Geer  Hill.  This  building 
burned  in  December  1895  with  a  loss  of  considerable  meat  belonging  to  people 
in  town  who  had  sent  their  hogs  there  to  be  butchered.  It  was  soon  rebuilt. 
Various  farmers  also  had  slaughter  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  1842  fire  there 
was  a  slaughter  house  near  the  present  depot,  probably  the  one  referred  to  in 
the  following  ad  from  the  Sullivan  Mercury  Oct.  7,  1831:  “Butchering — Wil¬ 
liam  Dunsmoor  has  taken  the  slaughter  house  in  Charlestown  Street  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hastings,  will  have  meats  for  sale  6  AM  to  sundown 
except  Sunday,  cart  will  call  regularly  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
mornings  at  a  seasonable  hour.”  In  the  1830s  also  William  Bellows  had  a 
slaughter  house  in  back  of  the  north  stone  blacksmith  shop. 

The  brick  store  building  now  occupied  by  the  Reed  Grocery  Company 
was  built  by  Roswell  Willard  in  1806  of  brick  from  the  yard  north  of  the 
Murray  house.  He  carried  on  a  store  here.  Later  the  building  was  owned  by 
Jonathan  Baker  (and  heirs).  The  Union  Store  was  kept  here  1866-79,  twenty 
or  more  subscribers  putting  in  $10  each  to  finance  the  project.  Mr.  Franklin 
Putnam  was  proprietor.  We  quote  the  following  from  Mrs.  Gusta  Putnam 
White:  “One  of  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  those  days  which  I’ve  heard  my 
father  tell  was  Parson  Crosby  and  the  butcher  next  door  meeting  in  his  store, 
and  a  load  of  butchered  hogs  drove  up  to  market,  and  as  they  passed  the 
butcher  said  to  Rev.  Crosby,  ‘There  goes  a  load  of  minister’s  faces,  Parson’, 
for  that  is  what  dead  hogs  were  called  then  and  the  butcher  and  parson  were 
always  joking.  ‘Ah-ah,’  returned  Rev.  Crosby,  ‘undoubtedly  butcher’s  brains.’ 
There  was  also  the  man  who  came  into  the  store  and  said,  ‘Mr.  Putnam,  I 
want  to  get  an  empty  barrel  of  flour  to  make  a  hencoop  for  my  dog.’  ” 

The  Union  Store  was  followed  by  Oren  Smith  who  kept  a  general  store. 
While  Charles  C.  Kimball  was  post  master  he  kept  the  post  office  in  this 
building.  He  also  sold  toys,  stationery,  Gents’  collars,  cuffs,  hose,  Yankee 
notions,  groceries.  He  was  replaced  in  1882  by  Samuel  Fletcher  wTho  moved 
the  post  office  to  the  present  Hamlin  building.  Mr.  Kimball  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  where  he  had  a  place  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  In  1882  the  C.  L. 
Corbin  Co.  moved  from  the  Stebbins  Block  to  the  brick  block,  Mrs.  W.  B.  T. 
Smith  (owner)  adding  the  ell  to  the  building  at  that  time.  In  1891  the  Corbin 
business  was  sold  to  Charles  Hamlin.  In  1897  Fred  A.  Way  started  a  bicycle 
and  jewelry  business  in  the  basement  of  the  post  office  block,  moving  to  the 
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brick  block  where  he  continued  until  his  health  failed  in  1910. 

Joel  and  Simeon  Cooley,  both  hatters  on  the  site  of  the  north  portion 
of  the  town  hall  gradually  added  to  their  wares  as  sales  demanded.  They  sold 
drugs  until  a  drug  store  was  established,  later  groceries.  When  the  new  town 
hall  was  built  the  Cooley  store  was  in  what  is  now  the  selectmen’s  room.  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  succeeded  to  the  business,  died  in  1907.  In  1909  Kincaid  and  Bing- 
han  bought  the  stock  of  the  old  Cooley  store  and  opened  a  store  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Grange  building  (now  Masonic),  moving  later  into  the  store 
vacated  by  Way  in  1910.  They  were  followed  by  Frank  Wright  in  1916,  who 
sold  the  business  to  Leslie  Reed  in  1952. 

In  1856  Col.  Jonathan  Baker  moved  the  Methodist  Church  building 
built  in  1836  from  the  lot  next  south  of  Dana  Olden’s  house  to  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street  onto  the  lot  north  of  the  brick  store,  and  made  it  into  a 
tenement  house.  There  have  been  stores  on  the  first  floor  from  time  to  time. 
Miss  Ellen  Fletcher’s  jewelry  store  was  there  for  about  25  years,  closing  out 
in  1899.  At  the  present  time  there  is  Rick’s  Electric  Shop.  Albert  Heywood 
had  a  barber  shop  there  also.  The  building  now  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Haddad  of  Acworth. 

Next  north  stood  the  cottage  of  the  Wetherbe  sisters  on  the  site  of 
Obadiah  Wells’  hat  shop,  where  now  stands  William  Fairbanks’  store  which 
he  bought  in  1937,  Bartlett  Maxham  having  built  it. 

In  1879  Mr.  Franklin  Putnam  moved  from  the  brick  store  building  to 
J.  W.  Taylor’s  building  at  the  corner  of  Sullivan  and  Main  Streets  (buying 
it  in  1881  for  $625)  and  kept  store  there  for  28  years.  It  had,  years  before, 
been  occupied  by  his  uncle  Ephraim  Putnam  as  a  wheelwright  shop.  Built  in 
1825  by  Joseph  and  Charles  Briggs,  cabinet  makers,  it  was  sold  to  David  and 
Jehiel  Harlow,  wheelwrights,  who,  with  Adams  Milliken  next  door  in  the 
stone  shop,  carried  on  an  extensive  wagon  making  business  for  many  years. 
In  June  1907  Arthur  Streeter  moved  his  plumbing  and  tinsmith  business 
here,  remaining  until  1932  when  the  building  was  sold  to  make  room  for  the 
filling  station,  and  he  continued  in  a  shop  at  the  rear  of  his  house  on  Sullivan 
Street. 

In  1872  Richardson  Robertson  built  a  long  building  west  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  horse  sheds  for  a  grain  store.  In  1882  he  sold  the  business  to 
James  A.  Hunt  and  William  Butterfield,  Mr.  Butterfield  buying  the  Hunt 
interest  in  February  1884.  In  1900  Lyman  Brooks  bought  the  business,  Mr. 
Butterfield  retaining  ownership  of  the  building.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry 
their  grist  to  the  stone  mill  to  be  ground.  Mr.  Butterfield  installed  a  grist 
mill  at  his  store  in  1897.  Very  early  one  morning  in  March  1902  the  building 
burned.  Nearby  buildings  were  saved  by  a  bucket  brigade. 
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James  Davidson  bought  the  casino  erected  by  Sherman  Paris  in  Fairy 
Dell  20  years  earlier  and  moved  it  in  April  1902  to  its  present  site  on  the  east 
side  of  the  railroad.  It  took  55  minutes  to  move  it  across  the  tracks  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  On  the  following  Friday  evening  it  was  dedicated  with  a 
dance.  Lyman  Brooks  continued  business  at  the  new  stand  until  he  sold  out 
to  W.  E.  Hunt  in  1907.  In  1911  Hunt  added  a  store  house,  and  in  1913  sold 
the  business  to  Fred  Huntley  and  moved  to  Greenfield  where  he  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  until  his  death  in  1932.  Huntley  sold  it  in  1915  to  R.  W.  and  R.  R. 
Kendall.  They  sold  to  Crosby  of  Brattleboro  and  he  to  Nelson- Warner  who 
operated  the  business  until  sometime  after  the  death  of  John  Nelson  in  1946, 
when  they  sold  to  the  Wirthmore  Feed  Company.  Fred  Huntley  also  operated 
the  coal  business  which  he  bought  from  Gilbert  Richardson  in  1905.  Nelson- 
Warner  bought  Sidney  Wiley’s  coal  business  in  1919.  Roy  Kendall  again 
went  into  the  grain  and  coal  business,  in  the  south  part  of  the  old  livery 
stable  building,  selling  out  in  1926  to  Carl  Perkins  who  sold  the  coal  business 
in  1949  to  Burdett  Pease  who  also  sells  fuel  oil. 

The  fire  in  1842,  set  in  the  jail  by  a  prisoner,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  from  the  Eagle  Hotel  to  the  stone  cottage — 
the  South  Parish  Meeting  House,  Darrah  Tavern  and  outbuildings,  Vryling 
Lovell’s  brick  store,  David  Holton’s  saddler’s  shop,  the  stable  at  the  Eagle 
and  numerous  other  barns  and  outbuildings.  (OH  654)  Following  the  fire 
new  buildings  were  erected  in  what  came  to  be  called  Depot  Square.  On  the 
west  there  was  the  Hanson  and  West  shoe  shop,  now  The  Elms.  Next  east  was 
a  building  variously  used  as  a  paint  shop,  tin  shop  and  market,  and  Bowman’s 
saloon.  On  the  corner  of  Main  Street  was  the  Hubbard  or  Labaree  Block, 
built  by  Henry  Hubbard,  a  large  brick  building  with  piazza  roof  over  the 
sidewalk  on  Main  Street. 

This  building,  owned  by  C.  K.  Labaree  of  Webster,  Mass,  was  wholly 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  16,  1879.  The  ground  floor  was 
occupied  by  L.  H.  Royce,  merchant,  whose  large  stock  was  totally  destroyed, 
partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  second  floor  was  occupied  by  Frank 
Cunha  as  barber  shop  and  billiard  room,  D.  S.  Hamlin  printer,  the  Charles¬ 
town  Brass  Band,  the  Catholic  Society  and  the  Masonic  Lodge.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Briggs  was  roused  by  the  light  from  the  burning  building  and  ran  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  where  she  rang  the  bell  until  her  hands  were  blistered  and 
the  town  roused.  The  firemen  responded  promptly  and,  though  encased  in 
ice,  fought  the  blaze  until  it  was  under  control.  Frank  Cunha  was  soon 
established  in  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Brooks  in  the  bakery 
building,  and  the  Brass  Band  in  rooms  adjoining,  planning  to  replace  the 
instruments  lost  in  the  fire.  The  Catholic  Society  continued  services  in  the 
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town  hall.  The  post  office  located  in  the  large  north  room  of  the  block  was 
moved  to  what  is  now  Hamlin’s  store.  This  disaster,  said  to  have  started  from 
kerosene  in  the  cellar,  impressed  upon  the  citizens  the  insufficiency  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  fire  company.  Only  about  500  feet  of  hose  was  available  for 
service,  that  being  the  hemp  hose  which,  though  working  admirably  in  the 
winter,  in  summer  would  require  considerable  preparation  for  use. 

The  next  building  to  the  north,  owned  by  William  B.  Clark  (furniture, 
coffins,  caskets,  paint),  was  considerably  damaged  by  the  fire.  It  was  bought 
by  Frank  Cunha  who  repaired  it  and  used  it  for  a  barber  shop.  In  1893  this 
building  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  Railway  Street  where  it  housed  Mr. 
Jack  Lynch’s  barber  shop  for  many  years. 

The  present  post  office  building  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Bakery 
Building,  from  the  fact  that  William  Lawrence  had  a  bakery  there  where  he 
made  oldfashioned  round  crackers  which  were  sold  by  several  carts  peddling 
them  on  the  road.  During  the  Civil  War  he  became  alarmed  and  sold  the 
property.  The  building  has  housed  the  post  office  for  many  years,  formerly 
on  the  north  side  of  the  main  floor,  but  now  the  whole  floor.  William  Harris 
and  his  son  Elton  had  a  harness  shop  in  the  south  side,  William  Callahan  a 
grocery  in  the  basement.  There  have  also  been  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
beauty  shops,  millinery  stores,  jewelry  and  bicycle  shops.  There  are  now  a 
beauty  shop,  a  barber  shop  and  a  gift  shop. 

When  the  library  was  built  the  market  on  Railway  Street  was  loaded 
onto  four  flat  cars,  and  taken  to  North  Walpole.  The  move  was  made  on 
Sunday  and  so  timed  that  it  was  possible  to  have  two  cars  and  an  engine  on 
each  track.  George  Bowen  had  a  market  in  this  building  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  When  he  went  out  of  business  the  marble  slab  which  he  had  used  in  the 
store  was  stored,  later  given  to  the  home  economics  department  of  the  school. 

The  site  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  which  burned  in  1904  remained  vacant  until 
Richard  Perry  built  a  filling  station  there  in  1951. 

The  first  bank  was  chartered  in  1823  under  the  name  of  “The  President, 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  Connecticut  River  Bank”.  The  bank  building 
was  erected  in  1824  at  a  cost  of  $2400.  It  did  a  prosperous  business  until 
1837  and  during  its  operation  there  were  four  presidents:  Aaron  Dean,  Horace 
Hall,  Enos  Stevens  and  Samuel  Crosby.  The  second  bank  was  chartered  by 
state  authority  as  “The  Connecticut  River  Bank”  in  1844.  This  bank  had 
five  presidents:  William  Briggs,  John  W.  Tappan,  Henry  Hubbard,  Samuel 
Webber  and  Hope  Lathrop  of  Drewsville.  The  charter  of  this  bank  expired 
in  1865  and  the  third  bank  was  chartered  in  1864  as  “Connecticut  River 
National  Bank”.  Hope  Lathrop  was  the  first  president,  followed  by  John  J. 
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Dinsmore  in  1886,  Richard  Robertson  1892,  Roswell  Huntoon  1895,  George 
S.  Bond  1896,  Frank  Hamlin  1900,  and  Fred  Perry  1950. 

On  the  night  of  June  10,  1850  the  bank  was  broken  into  and  all  the 
money  stolen  from  the  vault.  Arriving  in  town  about  9  P.  M.  the  burglars 
completed  their  work  by  midnight,  having  picked  four  locks,  secured  about 
$12,000  and  relocked  the  doors.  Aided  by  an  exceedingly  fast  horse  they 
started  for  home.  On  reaching  the  base  of  a  hill  between  Drewsville  and  Mar¬ 
low  they  both  alighted  to  walk  up  the  hill  and  so  ease  their  horse,  one  walk¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  horse,  the  other  behind.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
the  foremost  waited  for  the  other  to  emerge  through  the  darkness,  but  the 
horse  was  not  there.  Horse,  buggy  and  money  had  disappeared  and  as  day¬ 
light  came  on  they  were  obliged  to  seek  their  own  safety. 

It  seems  that  the  horse,  after  starting  up  the  hill,  turned  onto  a  side 
path.  A  man  in  Marlow  who  was  returning  from  sitting  up  with  a  sick 
neighbor  saw  the  horse  and  buggy  without  a  driver.  Thinking  to  hitch  the 
horse  where  the  owner  could  find  him,  he  discovered  loose  pieces  of  gold  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  upon  examination  bags  of  money,  tools  and 
false  keys.  Suspecting  a  robbery,  the  alarm  was  given  and  at  Paper  Mill 
Village  (Alstead)  they  found  runners  spreading  the  news  of  the  robbery  at 
Charlestown.  The  money  was  returned  and  the  burglars  captured. 

Over-investment  in  western  securities  over  a  period  of  years  and  hard 
times  brought  the  failure  of  the  Connecticut  River  Savings  Bank  in  1895. 
It  was  established  in  1851. 

Due  to  heavy  withdrawals  during  December  1931  the  Connecticut  River 
National  Bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  The  difficulty  was  due  to  the 
serious  depreciation  of  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  held  by  the  bank  and 
heavy  withdrawals.  A  plan  of  reorganization  was  approved  by  the  stock¬ 
holders,  federal  banking  officials  and  depositors,  and  the  bank  reopened  for 
business  April  11,  1932. 

The  early  business  section  in  North  Charlestown  was  on  the  road  from 
#112  east — the  main  line  of  travel  to  Unity  and  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
Turnpike,  the  county  road  through  the  Borough  leading  toward  Boston,  and 
the  stage  road  to  Claremont  and  points  beyond.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  opposite  #112  was  the  Rand  store,  conducted  by  Robert  Rand  who 
came  to  town  in  1799.  In  1804  he  married  Laura  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Moses 
Wheeler  of  North  Charlestown.  When  he  retired  the  store  building  was  moved 
to  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  made  the  front  part  of  the  Rand  house.  What 
was  left  of  the  stock  was  stored  in  the  attic. 

There  was  another  store  in  what  is  now  Verne  Morse’s  house  #117,  kept 
by  the  son  of  Benjamin  Pierce  who  ran  the  Pierce  Tavern  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  road,  around  1832.  When  the  court  ordered  that  the  new  county  road 
be  built  following  1828,  channeling  traffic  through  the  present  village  of 
North  Charlestown,  known  as  “The  City,”  there  was  great  opposition  by 
those  who  would  thus  be  left  off  the  main  line  of  travel. 

About  1825  Horace  Metcalf  built  the  brick  store  in  the  village.  In  1827 
he  got  a  post  office  established  in  North  Charlestown  and  was  the  post  master 
for  some  years.  Following  Mr.  Metcalf’s  death  the  store  was  empty  for  some 
time.  Clarence  Bixby  kept  a  store  there  1884-91.  From  1891-1912  George  M. 
Hamlin  and  A.  Lloyd  Hamlin  had  it,  renting  to  Edward  Grant  (1902),  Rich¬ 
ard  Bacon  1907-8.  Herbert  W.  Dickinson  was  there  1913-26,  Carl  F.  Stough¬ 
ton  1927-39,  followed  by  Robert  A.  Goodwin.  Ernest  Coull  is  the  present 
owner. 

John  Harper  seems  to  have  had  a  store  in  1794,  but  the  location  is  not 
known. 

In  the  Old  Hall  #131  there  were  stores  on  the  first  floor  run  by  Oren 
Smith,  Wesley  Hunt,  etc.  It  burned  in  1882.  The  loss  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  community,  but  it  was  promptly  rebuilt  on  the  present  site  south  of  the 
brick  store.  In  1881  Squire  G.  Smith  built  a  store  near  the  depot  where  he 
sold  groceries.  There  has  also  been  a  store  at  the  foot  of  depot  hill. 

At  South  Charlestown  in  the  1850s  there  was  a  little  bakery  in  a  small 
building  joined  to  the  Albee  house  #333.  Mr.  Peverley  owned  the  bakery  and 
made  crackers  and  gingerbread,  the  mixing  powered  like  the  old  cider  presses 
with  a  horse  on  the  end  of  a  sweep.  When  Rodney  Ramsey  was  a  boy  8  or  9 
years  old  he  had  a  seat  on  the  sweep  and  kept  the  horse  going.  Candy  was 
kept  in  stock  to  sell  with  the  gingerbread  and  crackers. 

Oliver  King  kept  store  on  the  northeast  corner  where  the  road  turns 
toward  Langdon.  He  kept  what  was  called  a  general  store — dry  goods,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  wet  goods.  Mr.  King  had  to  get  Uncle  Zacky  (Zachariah)  Law¬ 
rence  to  clean  out  his  cellar,  but  Uncle  Zacky  would  always  get  full.  One 
time  Mr.  King  thought  he  had  it  fixed  so  he  could  not  get  a  drink  by  taking 
out  of  the  cellar  everything  that  could  be  used  to  drink  with  and  that  Uncle 
Zacky  would  come  up  sober.  As  he  did  not  come  up,  Mr.  King  went  down 
cellar  to  see  what  had  become  of  him  and  found  him  full  as  usual.  Mr.  King 
asked  him  what  he  had  drunk  out  of.  Uncle  Zacky  replied,  “Out  of  my  shoe.” 
After  Mr.  King  moved  to  Alstead  Tom  Barrett  kept  a  bar  here  which  he 
later  moved  where  the  old  bakery  had  been. 

Mr.  Wightman  kept  store  also  on  the  northeast  corner,  and  later  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Horton,  kept  hotel  there.  Mr.  Sherman  kept  store  first  in  the 
big  house,  the  old  Connecticut  River  House,  on  the  southeast  corner.  Three 
families  lived  in  the  house  besides  the  store  and  a  hall  over  the  ell  and  a 
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bowling  alley  running  north  and  south.  Later  Mr.  Sherman  bought  the  store 
on  the  northeast  corner  and  had  his  store  in  the  ell  part.  After  Mrs.  Sherman 
died  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Windsor  to  live,  but  came  back  after  a  year  to 
make  his  home  with  the  Willards  who  had  bought  the  place  from  him. 

Early  in  the  last  century  there  were  many  distilleries  scattered  through¬ 
out  this  part  of  New  England  which  did  a  thriving  business.  They  distilled 
cider,  perry  (juice  of  pears),  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  into  various  kinds 
of  spirits  then  in  common  use.  One  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  this  section 
was  at  South  Charlestown  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  road  to  Bellows  Falls, 
about  10  rods  north  of  the  brook,  across  from  the  Hooper  place.  Many  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  relate  that  among  their  earliest  remembrances  are  the 
incidents  occurring  while  they  were  on  their  weekly  trips  to  the  distillery 
sent  by  the  housewives  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  regular  stock  of 
yeast  for  which  the  distilleries  of  those  days  were  the  principal  source.  (His¬ 
tory  of  Rockingham)  This  distillery  burned  in  1833.  It  was  owned  by  George 
H.  Ingersoll  who  also  owned  the  store  run  by  his  son-in-law,  Calvin  P.  Sanger. 
According  to  the  Sullivan  Mercury  he  sold  liquor,  sugar,  salt,  nails,  tea,  woolen 
goods,  guns  and  wanted  in  exchange  ashes,  2000  Hoop  Poles,  shingles.  (Most 
of  the  data  in  regard  to  South  Charlestown  is  from  a  paper  written  for  the 
D.A.R.  by  Miss  Ellen  Fletcher) 

Other  business  enterprises  of  mercantile  nature  in  town  include  Jack 
Porter’s  store  at  #79,  Shepherd’s  store  at  #73,  Sherwood’s  stand  at  #71, 
Norman  Austin’s  stand  at  #77,  Sidney  Wiley’s  stand  at  #59,  “King”  Cole 
near  Cheshire  Bridge. 

The  following  data  is  included  for  whatever  additional  information  it 
may  furnish. 

In  1792  the  selectmen  began  licensing  storekeepers  to  retail  liquor.  The  date  is  that 
of  the  first  license  granted  to  each  merchant.  1792  Aaron  Dean,  Oliver  Hall,  John  Hub¬ 
bard,  Samuel  Crosby;  1794  John  Harper,  William  Page,  Zachariah  Johnson;  1798  John 
Willard;  1799  Robert  Rand;  1800  Ephraim  Curtis;  1802  Roby  and  Curtis;  1804  Oliver 
Hastings,  William  Hamlin,  Ebenezer  and  John  Stearns;  1806  Roswell  Willard;  1807  Jason 
Wetherbe,  Thomas  Redington;  1808  John  Hall;  1809  Vryling  Lovell,  Redington  and 
Fairbanks;  1810  Moses  Fairbanks;  1814  John  Lovell;  1817  Lovell  and  Sylvester,  Solon 
Lovell;  1818  Henry  Sylvester. 

Business  notes  from  the  Sullivan  Mercury  not  included  elsewhere : 

Gardner  Flagg  House  Joiner  &  Carpenter  Shop  Back  (East)  Street 

George  R.  Lathe  Watches  &  Jewelry  7  Doors  north  of  Post  Office 

Thomas  Corbett,  Jr.  Tailor  1  Door  North  of  Post  Office 

Joel  Smith  House  Joiner  &  Carpenter  South  end  Charlestown  Street 

James  Teuksbury  Joiner  &  House  Carpenter 
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Adams  Milliken  Edge  Tools,  etc,  at  Mechanics  Corner  No.  2  Manufactures  and 
warrants  Axes  &  Edge  Tools  of  every  description 

Notice — My  indentured  apprentice,  Thomas  King,  having  left  my  service,  this  is 
to  forbid  all  persons  from  harboring,  trusting  or  employing  said  King,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  dealt  with  according  to  law  Elijah  Symonds 

For  sale — A  good  second  hand  chaise  and  harness.  Also  a  light  single  Gig  nearly  new, 
for  sale  cheap  Charles  A.  Delano 

Beman  Perham  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  back  street  where  he  will  mend 
tin,  pewter  and  britannia  ware,  brass  and  copper  kettles,  cleaning  and  repairing  all 
kinds  of  clocks,  occasionally  watches,  grind  and  hone  razors,  mend  handles,  grind 
shears  and  scissors,  sharpen  penknives  on  emery  wheels,  sharpen  lancets  and  other 
surgical  instruments,  make  brass  dippers  and  skimmers.  His  wife  will  make  oilcloths 
for  tables. 

Wanted — 40,000  pine  or  spruce  shingles,  10  hogsheads  good  lime,  5000  ft  4  x  4  hem¬ 
lock  boards,  the  latter  to  be  paid  for  with  doors,  window  sash  and  other  work  S. 
D.  Goodwin,  7  doors  north  of  Post  Office 

100  cords  dry  hard  wood  Benjamin  Challis 
Josiah  Boutwell  Ornamental  Sign  and  House  Painting 
Mr.  Pushee  Dancing  School  in  Mr.  Darrah’s  Hall 

Singing  School  under  Gardner  Wilson  for  the  Village  Choir  at  the  Brick  School  in 
Charlestown  Street 

Joseph  G.  Briggs,  Cabinet  Maker  has  commenced  business  in  the  long  building, 
nearly  opposite  the  Meeting  House  in  Charlestown  Village,  where  he  intends  at  all 
times  to  keep  on  hand,  Manufacture  at  short  notice,  and  sell  at  Moderate  Prices, 
all  kinds  of  Furniture,  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
in  the  most  approved  style.  Painting-Ornamental  Sign,  Chair,  Carriage,  Gravestones 
Marble  and  Slate. 

Will  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  at  Isaac  Silsby’s  Tavern  in  Charlestown  Lower 
Meadow,  on  Saturday  the  6th  day  of  March  next  at  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — 100 
merino  sheep,  3  horses,  5  cows,  1  patent  balance,  1  straw  cutter,  1  winnowing  mill, 
2  grindstones,  1  ox  sled,  1  two  horse  sled  and  various  other  articles.  Terms  of  sale — 
purchases  under  $10  cash,  over  $10  approved  notes  payable  in  three  months  with 
interest.  David  Holton,  Auctioneer 

Miss  S.  W.  Woods  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  in  room  in  house  of  J.  G.  Briggs 

Farrington  &  Conant  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  the  bbl.  Superfine  Genessee  and 
Troy  Flour.  Have  received  this  day  and  offer  for  sale  an  additional  supply  of 
Gilmore’s  celebrated  cast  steel  axes,  ground  and  warranted 

Dean  Conant  took  in  trade  furs,  wool,  ashes,  live  geese  feathers,  Flannel,  Frocking, 
Butter,  Dried  Apples.  Highest  price  paid  for  Flaxseed 

H.  H.  Sylvester  who  had  the  Green  Store  south  of  Hassam’s  Hotel  sold  out  to 
Morris  and  Whitmore  1831.  They  sold  cauldrons,  cast  iron  cooking  furnaces,  crown 
glass,  cutlery,  hardware,  straw  bonnets,  piece  goods 

Vryling  Lovell  and  Charles  Delano  dissolved  their  partnership  March  1832  They 
paid  cash  for  pork 

The  following  advertisements  appeared  in  the  National  Eagle  September  22,  1877: 
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L.  H.  Royce  Dry  Goods  &  Groceries  Corn,  Oats  and  other  produce  taken  in  exchange 
for  goods;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hunt,  Milliner  Robertson  Block;  C.  C.  Kimball  Stationery,  Toys, 
Gents’  Collars,  Cuffs,  Hose,  Yankee  Notions,  Groceries;  George  S.  Bond  Insurance,  Train 
Tickets,  Tinware  Barter  taken  in  exchange  for  goods.  Prices  made  to  suit  the  times; 
Fred  S.  Barbour  Drugs;  Ellen  L.  Fletcher  Engraving  done  on  Spoons,  Forks,  and  Coffin 
Plates  done  at  short  notice 

William  B.  Clark  Furniture,  Coffins,  Caskets,  Paints;  J.  F.  Young  Tailor;  J.  A. 
Hunt  Boots  &  Shoes;  Charles  Sparrow  Harness  Business 

Local  advertisers  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Booklet  1909:  Connecticut  River  National 
Bank;  D.  P.  Stearns  Livery  &  Feed  Stable;  D.  V.  Cahalane  Pen  Co.;  J.  W.  Leonard 
Auctioneer  Real  Estate  Insurance;  Fisk  Brothers  Meats  Oysters  Canned  Goods;  The 
Swan;  C.  N.  Bidwell  Meats  Oysters  Vegetables  Canned  Goods;  George  H.  Stoughton 
Funeral  Director  Monumental  Work  Insurance  Real  Estate;  W.  E.  Hunt  Flour  Feed 
Fertilizer  Lime  Cement;  N.  E.  Box  Co.;  B&M  RR.;  George  G.  Bowen  Hard  &  Soft  Wood 
number;  F.  W.  Huntley  Wood  &  Coal  Trucking;  Charlestown  Print  (W.  H.  Whitcomb). 
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Chapter  2 


MANUFACTURING 

Water  Power  Mills 

Capt.  John  Spafford  erected  the  first  sawmill  and  cornmill  in  #4  by  a 
contract  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  The  sawmill  stood 
on  the  west  side  and  the  gristmill  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Brook  at  the  head 
of  Devils  Gulley.  The  first  boards  were  sawed  in  1744  and  the  inhabitants 
celebrated  the  event  with  a  dance  which  took  place  on  the  new  boards  (Mrs. 
Johnson’s  Narrative). 

Since  this  mill  was,  of  necessity,  outside  the  confines  of  the  fort,  it  was 
open  to  attack  by  parties  of  Indians.  April  19,  1746  Stephen  Farnsworth, 
Capt.  John  Spafford  (the  miller)  and  Lt.  Isaac  Parker  were  captured  by  the 
Indians. 

The  following  is  the  traditional  account  recorded  in  the  old  history.  On  starting 
home  from  the  mill  with  a  load  of  boards  Mr.  Farnsworth  saw  approaching  him  someone 
with  a  blanket  over  his  head.  He  took  him  for  an  old  hunter  who  hung  around  the 
settlement,  but  on  coming  closer,  the  Indian  raised  his  gun.  Seeing  that  escape  was 
impossible,  he  ran  toward  the  Indian,  zigzaging  his  course.  The  two  grappled,  but  just 
as  Mr.  Farnsworth  threw  the  Indian  a  Frenchman  came  up  and  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  the  breach  of  his  musket.  He  regretted  afterward  that  he  had  not  surrendered  to 
the  Indian,  since  he  proved  to  be  much  kinder.  There  proved  to  be  about  40  French  and 
Indians  in  the  party,  who  avoided  all  firing  lest  they  alarm  the  garrison  at  the  fort. 
Having  cut  out  the  tongues  of  Farnsworth’s  oxen  and  taken  some  other  portions  of  their 
meat  and  set  fire  to  the  mills  they  set  out  with  their  prisoners  to  return  to  Canada. 
(OH  343) 

The  mills  were  rebuilt  by  Capt.  Spafford  and  again  accepted  in  1752. 
April  20,  1757  David  Farnsworth,  Dea.  Thomas  Adams,  Sampson  Colefax 
( the  miller ) ,  George  Robbins  and  Asa  Spafford  were  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  about  70  French  and  Indians  in  ambush  near  the  mill. 

Deacon  Adams  who  was  going  to  the  hill  opposite  the  mills  to  make  sugar  was  the 
first  captured.  Tying  him  to  a  tree,  the  Indians  started  toward  the  village  and  formed 
an  ambush  into  which  Mr.  Farnsworth  soon  fell.  On  his  way  to  the  mill  on  horseback 
with  a  bag  of  grain,  he  did  not  discover  them  until  they  rose  up  around  him  in  such 
a  way  that  escape  was  impossible.  Leaping  from  his  horse  he  threw  the  bag  of  grain  to 
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the  ground,  twisted  the  stirrup  into  the  bridle  reins,  and  throwing  them  over  the  back 
of  the  saddle,  turned  his  horse  homeward  at  full  speed.  The  Indians  at  once  understood 
that  he  meant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  fired  several  times  at  the  horse.  He  fortunately 
escaped  uninjured.  The  settlers  hearing  the  guns  and  seeing  the  horse  returning  at  full 
speed  without  a  rider,  immediately  foreboded  the  evil  that  had  happened  and,  arming 
themselves,  advanced  toward  the  mills,  but  they  found  the  enemy  in  such  force  that  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  retreat. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  captured  the  miller  and  set  fire  to  the  mills.  Having 
remained  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  destruction  was  complete,  they  started  on  their 
retreat.  At  Sugar  River  they  met  Asa  Spafford  and  George  Robbins  returning  from  a 
hunting  trip,  and  took  them  prisoner  also. 

The  mills  were  again  rebuilt  and  remained  until  they  were  replaced  in 
1804  by  Oliver  Hall.  In  1833  Horace  Hall  replaced  the  old  wooden  gristmill 

with  a  stone  building  about  which  Col.  Webber  wrote: 

“The  stone  for  this  mill  was  obtained  from  a  quarry  opened  by  Horace  Hall  on 
what  was  then  his  pasture,  just  opposite  the  house  since  built  by  Mr.  Cummings  (#225), 
and  this  quarry  also  furnished  the  stone  for  the  cottage  south  of  the  Tjnitarian  Church, 
built  by  Mary  Walker,  and  for  Jacob  Amsden’s  tannery,  since  pulled  down,  both  of  which 
were  built  about  the  same  time  in  1833-4. 

“The  stone  mill  was  considered  quite  a  piece  of  work  for  those  days,  and  was  fully 
equipped  with  three  runs  of  French  Buhr  millstones,  bolting  apparatus  complete,  corn- 
cracker,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  first  class  custom  mill.”  Rev.  Crosby  in  his  Annals  of 
Charlestown  wrote  “The  edifice  is  square,  the  breadth  of  its  side  40  feet,  and  its  height 
on  the  west  end  is  80  feet.  The  material  of  the  front  and  corners  are  of  granite  and  the 
residue  of  stone  from  the  neighboring  hills.  The  whole  edifice  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and 
during  the  preparation  for  the  foundation  were  discovered  among  the  rubbish,  fragments 
of  the  mills  burnt  by  the  Indians.  The  diameter  of  the  water  wheel  is  28  feet,  and  its 
weight  is  six  tons.  The  extent  of  the  fall  is  between  40  and  50  feet,  and  the  borders  on 
the  stream  beneath  are  beautifully  variegated  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  whole,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream  exhibiting  a  peculiarly  romantic  appearance.” 

Devils  Gulley  is  a  beautiful  spot  whether  viewed  from  the  rim  or  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  but  it  is  also  a  dangerous  spot.  The  following  is  an 

item  from  the  Claremont  Advocate  June  9,  1898: 

“The  ringing  of  the  Unitarian  Church  bell  soon  after  3  A.M.  Tuesday  quickly 
brought  the  village  people  from  their  beds  ...  to  discover  that  the  appeal  for  public 
help  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Willie,  aged  10,  son  of  Everett  T.  Holden,  who  had 
been  missing  since  late  Monday  afternoon,  and  for  whom  a  little  party  of  searchers  had 
been  earnestly  seeking  during  the  night,  and  whose  lifeless  body  was  found  early  in  the 
morning  by  E.  J.  Anderson,  lying  on  the  rocks  of  Devils  Gulley  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Hall  gristmill  in  Sunnyshire,  he  having  sustained  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  from  the  dam  above 
where  he  had  been  fishing  alone.”  Big  irons  ran  down  on  the  outside  of  the  mill.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  tighten  them  they  put  a  rope  around  Anderson  and  lowered  him 
into  position.  Being  thus  aware  of  the  terrain,  he  thought  of  looking  there  for  the  missing 

boy. 

Col.  Webber  also  wrote  (1904) : 

“The  brook  then  furnished  a  much  more  constant  supply  of  water  than  it  does  now, 
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for  not  only  Sams  Hill  was  heavily  wooded,  but  Brier  Hill,  between  Sams  Hill  and 
Prospect  Hill,  was  still  clothed  with  old  forest,  although  Hammond  West  and  his  father 
had  stripped  Prospect  Hill,  and  a  heavy  stretch  of  old  woods  reached  from  Prospect  Hill 
nearly  all  the  way  from  there  to  the  Borough,  and  round  to  Snumshire.  The  old  Borough 
woods  were  so  large  and  heavy  that  some  of  the  boys  were  afraid  to  go  into  them 
hunting  for  fear  of  getting  lost.  These  old  forests  kept  the  brooks  full  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  I  have  caught  many  a  good  string  of  trout  in  the  big  meadow  in  Snumshire 
then  called  ‘Triphammer  Meadow,’  without  ever  going  up  the  brook  any  farther.” 

In  1874  Cephas  Walker  bought  the  gristmill  and  ran  it  until  he  sold  it 
to  Horace  G.  Hull  in  1887,  and  he  sold  it  in  1892  to  Joseph  Perham  who 
installed  new  machinery  and  made  great  improvements.  Originally  the  mill 
had  ground  home  grown  grain  (14,000  bu.  1850),  but  as  time  went  on,  after 
the  coming  of  the  railroad,  its  chief  business  was  grinding  grain  shipped  in 
to  the  grain  stores  downtown.  The  old  mill  was  used  less  and  less,  and  became 
more  a  rendezvous  for  checker  players,  and  for  dances  with  John  McCrea  as 
fiddler.  Cracks  developed  and  finally  in  1914,  when  Mr.  Perham  had  just 
stepped  out  for  an  armful  of  wood,  with  a  thunderous  roar  a  part  of  the  old 
mill  toppled  into  the  gulley,  so  much  that  the  remainder  was  not  worth 
repairing.  The  site  of  the  old  mill  is  marked  by  the  stone  which  was  over 
the  door  with  the  inscription  H.  HALL  1833.  Part  of  the  old  walls  still 
stands.  The  old  sawmill  west  of  the  brook  remained  until  1880  or  1890. 
Daniel  Stearns  was  the  last  owner  of  the  stone  mill  and  the  Hulls,  then  the 
Spooners  owned  the  west  side  of  the  brook. 

John  and  Susanna  Hastings  seem  to  have  owned  Lots  #38,  #51  and  #34 
across  which  flowed  Mill  (Clay)  Brook.  In  1773  they  sold  to  Joseph  King 
and  Aaron  Willard,  house  joiners  and  carpenters,  a  plot  of  land  in  Brook 
(Nigger)  Hollow  on  the  Crown  Point  Road,  on  which  stood  a  cornmill.  They 
in  turn  sold  it  to  Thomas  Putnam,  and  he  to  John  Hubbard  in  1789.  It  was 
successively  sold  to  Samson  Reed,  William  Hevwood,  Stephen  Hassam  and 
finally  in  1799  to  Isaac  Fisher.  He  used  to  live  on  the  left  of  the  road  in  the 
hollow  north  of  the  village.  He  was  lively  and  witty,  and  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  of  him. 

It  was  quite  popular  in  his  time  for  many  religious  people  to  make  extravagant 
confessions  of  their  sinfulness  and  ill-dessert.  Among  those  who  used  to  do  this  was  a 
Deacon  C.  who  was  a  very  truthful  and  excellent  man,  but  who  thought  it  necessary, 
when  he  got  into  a  religious  conference  meeting,  to  tell  how  bad  he  had  been,  supposing, 
doubtless,  that  thereby  his  piety  would  appear  to  better  advantage.  One  time,  after  he 
had  made  a  peculiarly  humble  confession  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  in  the  meeting, 
got  up,  and  in  his  pleasant  manner,  said,  “My  friends,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  hear 
Deacon  C.  say  what  he  has.  I  have  had  a  good  many  dealings  with  him,  and  I  must  say, 
notwithstanding  all  he  has  just  said  of  himself,  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  dealt  honestly 
with  me.  But  if  he  is  such  a  man  as  he  tells  for,  I  shall  have  to  begin  to  look  out  for 
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him.  Yet  I  feel,  after  all,  like  trusting  him  a  little  longer,  for  I  had  a  great  deal  rather 
believe  that  what  he  has  now  said  is  not  true,  than  to  look  upon  all  his  past  life  as  a  lie.” 
Deacon  C.  made  no  more  confessions  of  the  kind.  (OH  352) 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Fisher  bought  the  property  there  was  a  sawmill 
and  a  gristmill  thereon.  He  sold  it  in  1807  to  Henry  C.  Baldwin,  he  to 
Timothy  Lovell  in  1808,  and  he  to  John  Willard  in  1814.  John  Willard  or 
his  son,  John  Willard,  Jr.,  were  taxed  for  two  mills  at  this  site  until  1831. 
About  these  mills  Col.  Webber  wrote: 

“In  what  is  now  called  Brook  Hollow  stood  the  old  Jack  Willard  mills  and  house. 
The  house  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  what  the  children  call  ‘Old  Rose’s  cottage,’ 
the  gristmill,  a  little  back  and  more  to  the  north  of  it,  on  the  slope  toward  the  brook, 
into  which  it  discharged  the  water,  which  was  furnished  by  a  flume  running  across  the 
road.  The  sawmill  stood  right  across  the  brook,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  that 
went  between  the  two  mills,  down  to  a  low  bridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  then 
climbed  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  by  the  old  road  which  may  yet  be  seen,  to  the  old 
Spencer  house,  long  since  gone.  The  old  mill  pond  reached  above  where  the  railroad  fill 
now  is,  and  I  took  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  swimming  in  it.  My  teacher  was  young 
Jack  Willard,  a  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Evans,  who  showed  me  how  to  propel 
myself  by  kicking  out  with  my  legs,  while  I  supported  my  head  and  shoulders  on  a 
plank.  My  father  afterwards  taught  me  to  swim  properly,  as  he  did  nearly  all  of  the 
other  boys  at  that  date. 

“I  cannot  say  when  all  these  buildings  disappeared,  it  must  have  been  about  1835 
that  Jason  Wetherbe,  the  last  agent  of  the  Cheshire  Turnpike  Co.,  had  the  culvert  put 
in  where  the  road  now  runs,  and  the  high  bank  cut  into  on  the  opposite  side,  dumping 
it  on  the  old  Willard  garden,  and  raising  the  road  considerably,  which  process  has  been 
further  carried  out  of  late  years  by  the  Springfield  Electric  Railway.” 

In  August  1886  D.  K.  Eastman  who  lived  in  Rose  cottage  built  a  watei 
power  cider  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  High  water  took  out  the  dam. 
It  was  never  repaired  and  the  mill  was  finally  taken  down. 

In  1831  there  appeared  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Sullivan 
Mercury:  “Samuel  Raymenton  has  purchased  the  Fulling  Mill  known  as 
Bingham’s  Mill,  one  half  mile  north  of  the  South  Parish  Meeting  House 
where  he  contemplates  carrying  on  the  business  of  Carding,  Fulling  and  Cloth 
Dressing,  Solicits  your  patronage.  He  has  had  thirty  years  experience  in  the 
old  countries.”  Apparently  he  did  not  stay  any  great  length  of  time,  since 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  tax  or  land  records.  This  mill  stood  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Mill  Brook  below  the  Bemis  dam,  where  the  brook  comes 
out  of  a  small  gulley.  There  was  a  dam  there  of  which  a  few  stones  are  said 
to  mark  the  location.  Walter  Bingham  probably  built  the  mill  on  land  which 
he  purchased  from  John  and  Susanna  Hastings  in  1793.  He  sold  it  in  1807 
to  James  Wood  and  Jinna  Walker  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Abel  White  in  1811, 
probably.  According  to  tradition  the  mill  was  carried  out  by  high  water  in 
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1814,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  late  as  1844.  Later 
owners  were  Isaiah  Durant  who  sold  to  Calvin  and  Thomas  Briant.  In  March 
1829  Daniel  and  Calvin  Briant  sold  the  fulling  mill  (to  settle  the  estate  of 
Thomas)  to  John  Densmore,  3  acres,  “same  purchased  of  Ezra  Reed  and 
Isaiah  Durant.”  Probably  John  Densmore  was  never  taxed  for  a  mill.  He 
either  rented  the  property  to  someone  else  who  paid  the  tax,  or  the  mill  fell 
into  disuse  and  decay.  Ebenezer  Densmore  inherited  the  property  from  his 
father.  In  1859  he  sold  land  to  Brooks  Kimball  and  Cephas  Walker,  one  of 
the  bounds  mentioned  in  the  deed  being  “the  large  boulder  once  a  part  of  the 
oil  mill  dam.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  fulling  mill  did  not  have  a  dam  of  its  own,  since 
Col.  Webber  wrote: 

“From  it  (the  dam  at  the  foot  of  Devils  Gulley)  a  plank  flume,  supported  on 
trestles,  led  down  some  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  to  an  old  one  story  building  in  the  pasture 
below  and  in  which  I  remember  an  old  ‘wool  card’  used  for  carding  ‘rolls’  for  the  women 
to  spin  on  their  hand  wheels  which  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  household  furniture  in 
those  days.”  In  the  same  article  he  wrote,  “I  do  not  now  remember  whether  there  were 
any  stones  for  grinding  flaxseed  in  that  building  or  not,  but  much  flax  was  then  raised  in 
town,  and  I  remember  linen  clothes  worn  by  my  father  and  myself  from  cloth  spun  and 
woven  by  Mrs.  Esbond  Corbin.  At  all  events  I  remember  walking  in  the  old  flume,  and 
that  the  dam  was  called  the  ‘Oil  Mill.’  ” 

From  land  records  there  are  indications  that  Oliver  Hall  built  the  oil 
mill  in  1793  soon  after  the  fulling  mill  below.  There  is  still  a  foundation 
downstream  from  the  old  Bemis  mill,  and  a  road  leading  to  it  from  the 
Fling  road. 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  Devils  Gulley  Brooks 
Kimball  and  Cephas  Walker,  blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  built  what  was 
called  the  Red  Shop  in  1859.  The  firm  failing,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 
Mr.  Walker  stayed  on  in  the  planing  business.  In  1875  it  was  purchased  by 
Gardner  W.  Bemis  who  conducted  a  woodworking  business  until  his  death 
in  1918,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  his  son  Bertie  who  was  skilled  in  cabinet 
work,  particularly  repairing  antique  furniture. 

In  1793  Benjamin  and/or  Rufus  Labaree  built  a  sawmill  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Beaver  (now  Mill)  Brook  south  of  #209  on  land  now  belonging 
to  the  Swift  family.  Jason  Wetherbe  owned  it  1799-1807  or  8.  Our  next 
record  of  this  mill  is  dated  1855  when  Joseph  Smart  sold  it  to  Oliver  and/or 
Moses  Putnam,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Putnam  mill.  Oliver  Putnam  lived 
at  #208  and  operated  the  mill.  Charles  Willard  bought  the  mill  from  the 
Putnam  estate  in  1873.  He  and  George  Bowen  used  it  for  their  early  lumber¬ 
ing  operations.  It  was  last  taxed  as  a  mill  (value  $300)  in  1885.  In  August 
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1902  Gilbert  Richardson  hauled  stone  from  the  dam  to  build  the  abutments 
of  the  new  iron  bridge  being  built  at  that  time  across  Little  Sugar  River  west 
of  Plumbago  Falls,  at  Metcalf  Mills,  replacing  the  covered  bridge.  However, 
as  fishermen  will  testify,  a  large  portion  of  the  dam  is  still  standing. 

The  sawmill  and  dam  of  which  remains  were  found  when  the  upper 
reservoir  was  built  was  known  as  “Challis  Mills.”  Benjamin  Challis  who 
owned  #210  bought  the  mill  from  the  estate  of  Horace  Hall  and  operated  it 
for  many  years,  probably  beginning  1834.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  to  Levi 
Heywood  in  1856.  He  operated  it  for  some  years,  and  sometime  before  1882 
the  mill  came  to  its  end,  since  at  that  time  his  heirs  sold  to  Charles  Willard, 
Jr.  only  the  water  right,  mill  privilege  and  stone.  This  mill  and  dam  may 
also  have  been  built  by  the  Labarees.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  property  which 
Oliver  or  Horace  Hall  owned,  since  they  owned  so  many  parcels,  and  they 
are  not  well  indexed  in  the  old  records  at  Keene. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Claremont  road  at  the  north  end  of  Snumshire, 
at  the  head  of  the  Great  Falls  where  Beaver  Brook  falls  in  cascades  to  the 
meadow  below,  stood  the  Dry  Sawmill.  It  derived  its  power  from  Beaver 
Brook,  the  owner  having  the  right  to  close  the  gate  in  the  spring  when  he 
needed  the  power  and  to  open  it  May  10  so  that  the  owners  of  the  flowed 
land  could  have  the  use  of  it  according  to  the  flowage  agreement.  Beaver 
Brook  not  being  large  enough  of  itself  to  furnish  power,  it  was  the  custom 
to  go  to  the  Hall  Mill  Brook  where  it  crosses  the  Frizzell  farm  and  open  a 
gate  to  let  part  of  the  water  go  north  to  Beaver  Brook  to  fill  the  pond  of  the 
Dry  Sawmill  for  the  two  months  allowed.  The  brook  above  the  Frizzell  farm 
had  originally  been  a  part  of  Beaver  Brook  until  Capt.  John  Spafford  was 
allowed  to  turn  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  mill. 

Elijah  Grout  probably  built  this  mill  sometime  between  the  time  he 
bought  the  land  of  Joseph  Billings  in  1774  and  the  time  he  sold  it  to  Josiah 
Hart  in  1792.  Hart  sold  it  to  Ashbel  Hamlin  in  1828  and  it  remained  in  the 
Hamlin  family  as  long  as  it  was  used  as  a  mill.  It  ceased  to  be  taxed  as  a 
mill  in  1884.  The  mill  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  west  of  the  road. 

There  were  three  water  power  mills  at  South  Charlestown.  Probably  the 
first  one  built  was  that  last  owned  by  Eli  Adams  (bought  1861)  and  his  son 
Will  on  Jabes  Meadow  Brook  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  from  South 
Charlestown  to  Langdon,  near  #339.  In  the  Adams’  time  there  was  a  sawmill, 
gristmill  and  shop.  Mrs.  Claribel  Stearns  remembers  taking  corn  there  to  be 
ground.  It  was  still  in  running  order  in  1906,  last  taxed  as  a  mill  1908,  later 
fell  into  decay. 

The  first  mill  at  this  site  was  probably  built  prior  to  1764,  since  in  that 
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year  Stephen  Farnsworth  sold  to  his  brother  James  his  half  of  a  mill  on  Jabes 
Meadow  Brook,  probably  on  30  acre  lot  #37.  Other  owners  of  the  mill  were 
Asahel  Hunt,  James  Gilchrist,  George  H.  Ingersoll  (1835),  Roswell  Robert¬ 
son  (1835),  Jesse  P.  Brockway  (1839),  Henry  P.  Wilson  (1842),  Silas  Mack 
(1842),  Amos  Gale  (1856),  Charles  P.  Morse.  According  to  census  figures 
Silas  Mack  sawed  50M  logs,  50M  chestnut,  100M  hemlock  in  1850. 

The  next  mill  upstream  was  on  the  brook  by  #341.  Erastus  Bidwell 
leased  the  mill  privilege  here  from  Roswell  Robertson  in  1852  and  built  a 
dam  and  sawmill  where  he  had  an  up  and  down  saw.  In  1859  there  was  a 
note  in  the  town  records  in  regard  to  the  damage  to  the  highway  caused  by 
Erastus  Bidwell’s  dam.  Was  it  carried  out  by  high  water?  At  that  point  the 
road  and  the  brook  are  squeezed  close  together  by  the  banks  on  either  side, 
and  the  going  out  of  the  dam,  even  a  small  one,  would  cause  considerable 
damage  to  the  highway.  In  later  years  this  mill  right  was  owned  by  Eli  Adams, 
but  we  have  found  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  mill  there  after  1858. 

The  third  mill  was  on  the  brook  in  the  Stearns  pasture  near  the  bridge 
on  the  old  Cheshire  Turnpike,  near  #286  which  was  the  mill  house.  It  was 
probably  built  1797  by  Oliver  or  Moses  Hastings,  and  was  known  as  the 
Hastings  mill  until  sold  for  $1000  in  1831  to  Amos  Corey  to  whom  it  was 
taxed  until  1836.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  today. 

According  to  the  Carrigan  map  (1816)  there  was  a  sawmill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  and  a  grist  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  both  on  the 
north  side  of  Little  Sugar  River  in  North  Charlestown  village.  So  far  we  have 
been  able  to  find  mills  only  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  In  1780  Peter 
Labaree  Jr.  sold  50  acre  lot  #9  with  sawmill  and  all  stream  and  mill  privileges 
to  Bradstreet  Spafford.  In  1790  Moses  Wheeler  sold  to  John  Harper  a  piece 
of  land  “on  the  north  side  of  (Little)  Sugar  River  and  south  of  Nathan 
Allen,  being  the  north  part  of  50  acre  lot  #9  except  24  acre  near  where 
Peleg  Williams  formerly  built  a  sawmill  which  Moses  Wheeler  reserves  for 
himself  ...”  In  1800  Harper  sold  the  land  to  Abel  McGregory  and  he  to 
Schubal  Griswold  the  same  year,  one  or  the  other  of  them  building  a  sawmill 
which  Griswold  owned  through  1820.  He  may  have  had  a  gristmill  there  also 
for  a  time,  since  he  was  taxed  for  two  mills  1803-6.  In  1821  he  sold  the 
sawmill  to  Samuel  Putnam  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Whipple  the  same  year. 
In  1826  Richard  Kimball  had  a  mill,  probably  here. 

In  1826  Lewis  Gilmore  settled  in  North  Charlestown  and  in  1827  built 
(or  bought)  a  woolen  mill  there  where  he  also  owned  saw  and  grist  mills.  He 
was  associated  in  the  business  with  Ira  Putnam  and  Rand  White,  whom  he 
eventually  bought  out.  In  the  woolen  mill  were  two  looms  where  two  women 
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were  employed  weaving  cassimere.  In  1850  they  wove  700  yards,  using  875 
lbs.  Wool.  The  sawmill  there  sawed  100M  ft.  of  lumber  the  same  year,  all 
run  by  water  power. 

The  property  was  in  the  Gilmore  family  through  1851,  Silas  Beckwith 
had  it  1853-6.  From  1856  to  1859  Edwin  Whipple,  grandson  of  Lewis  Gilmore, 
was  taxed  for  a  sawmill  there,  and  it  is  shown  on  the  1860  map. 

Noyes  Rice  remembered  in  1907  that  50  or  more  years  earlier  his  father 
had  operated  a  sawmill  near  there.  He  recollected  a  freshet  which  took  his 

father’s  dam  and  barn  and  drove  the  family  out  of  doors  in  the  darkness. 

The  cow  was  taken  out  just  before  the  barn  went. 

When  a  young  man  Charles  Way  of  Lempster  went  to  California  where 

he  worked  in  a  furniture  factory.  In  1865  he  settled  in  North  Charlestown. 
The  old  History  (1875)  states  that  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  fishing  rods  and 
carriage  bows,  but  he  was  not  taxed  for  a  mill  until  1879.  His  mill  was  located 
on  Little  Sugar  River  where  one  can  still  find  the  remains  of  his  dam  east  of 
the  brick  store.  There  was  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  mill  and  under  the 
highway  so  that  there  were  two  bridges.  His  business  increased  and  prospered 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  1888  he  was  so  driven  with  work  that  his  mill  ran 
night  and  day  and  he  purchased  a  45  HP  engine  to  supplement  the  water 
power.  In  addition  to  fishing  rods  and  carriage  bows  he  manufactured  wooden 
knitting  pins,  snow  shovels,  toy  harps,  and  box  boards.  According  to  the 
census  he  manufactured  100  velocipedes  using  ash  lumber,  malleable  iron  and 
paint  in  1870.  The  following  relates  the  end  of  the  business  as  reported  in 
the  Claremont  Advocate  July  21,  1900: 

“The  sawmill  plant  owned  by  C.  A.  Way  and  occupied  by  himself  and  Foster  and 
Dibble,  chair  stock  manufacturers,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  early  Tuesday  morning, 
the  alarm  being  given  by  the  whistles  of  the  gravel  train  locomotive.  Only  one  lathe  in 
what  was  used  as  a  gristmill  was  saved.  A  bucket  brigade  saved  a  stock  shed  containing 
a  carload  of  finished  stock.  Ten  men  had  been  employed  and  it  furnished  a  good  market 
for  all  kinds  of  hard  wood.  Mr.  Way’s  orders  for  carriage  bows  have  been  unusually 
good  this  season  and  there  was  six  weeks  work  in  sight  for  the  chair  shop.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  is  unknown.” 

Mr.  Way  died  in  1908.  What  remained  of  the  old  Way  mill  was  sold  in 
1922  to  Timothy  White  who  took  it  down  and  removed  the  material  to 
Claremont  to  build  a  bungalow. 

In  1780  Elisha  Farwell  had  a  sawmill  probably  on  the  site  of  the  later 
Metcalf  Mills  on  Little  Sugar  River,  and  there  was  a  Glidden  sawmill  farther 
upstream.  In  1783  Richard  Glidden  sold  grist  and  sawmill  to  David  Cross, 
he  the  same  year  to  Paul  Cushman.  At  the  same  time  Elisha  Farwell  sold  to 
Paul  Cushman  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Richard  Holden  also  owned  a 
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sawmill  nearby  in  1783.  The  descriptions  are  so  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  location  or  number  of  these  mills.  Whatever  mills 
there  were,  Joseph  Perkins  bought  in  1792  or  1793.  The  1816  map  shows 
both  saw  and  gristmills  at  this  site,  and  in  1823  it  was  referred  to  as  “the  old 
Perkins  mill  privilege.”  There  were  several  members  of  the  Perkins  family 
involved  in  the  business  at  various  times — Joseph,  Henry,  Eli,  Anne,  Elisha, 
Jabesh,  Jacob,  some  of  them  living  in  Unity.  Abel  White  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  grist  mill  in  1816,  which  he  sold  to  Robert  Rand  in  1821.  In 
1823  Jacob  Perkins  and  Robert  Rand  sold  to  Joseph  Amsden  the  old  Perkins 
Mill  Privilege  “except  clothing  and  carding  water,”  but  the  property  came 
back  to  them  in  1825.  The  clothing  and  carding  water  probably  referred  to 
the  rights  of  the  two  mills  just  east  of  the  present  iron  bridge,  one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  1796  Daniel  Barker  owned 
two  mills  there,  in  1797  1J4  mills,  1798-9  mill  and  1800  1 mills.  Luman 
Huntley  also  had  a  mill  there  1797-1800.  In  1800  Barker  sold  out  to  Levi 
Kimball.  In  1812  Abel  White  owned  this  property  and  also  the  mill  which 
Richard  Kimball  had  bought  from  Asa  Meacham  and  Nathaniel  Goss  (there 
or  in  North  Charlestown  village).  Isaiah  Durant  (accent  on  the  first  syllable) 
owned  one  or  more  mills  there  (Robert  Rand  sold  him  a  fulling  mill  1824), 
and  was  still  living  there  #135  in  1836.  On  the  1860  map  there  was  a  joiner’s 
shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  by  the  bridge.  According  to  Lewis  Farwell 
“There  was  a  dam  just  above  the  iron  bridge  and  the  barn  of  the  farm  there 
stood  down  by  the  river  and  you  entered  the  second  story,  a  shop  where  they 
made  anything  from  coffins  to  windows.”  In  1860  no  mills  were  shown  at  the 
Perkins  mill  site.  Probably  the  old  mills  had  fallen  into  ruin  when  Horace 
Metcalf  took  up  a  subscription  of  $3000  to  build  his  new  sawmill  and  gristmill 
at  Plumbago  Falls. 

The  Metcalf  Mills  had  the  following  owners:  Horace  Metcalf  1868-70; 
Metcalf  and  Johnson  1870-76,  Metcalf  1876-80;  David  Farwell  1881-1901; 
James  E.  Swift  1902-20;  Lewis  P.  Farwell  1921-34.  The  sawmill  fell  into 
decay  and  disappeared  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  and  the  dam  has  gone  out. 
The  gristmill  building  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  is  not  in  use. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  just  over  the  line  in  Unity,  was  an  old  sawmill 
operated  successively  by  Gliddens,  Putnams,  Whipples.  There  was  a  mill  and 
house  there  even  earlier  than  the  stone  house  which  was  built  some  prior 
to  1828.  The  old  Putnam  buildings  had  been  on  the  old  road  past  #139.  The 
mill  was  last  operated  by  Mervin  J.  Whipple  and  his  brother.  They  used 
steam  to  augment  the  water  power  and  installed  expensive  machinery.  The 
old  up  and  down  saw  was  changed  for  a  circular  saw  about  1877,  in  1887  a 
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new  shingle  mill  was  installed.  The  house  and  mill  burned  and  Mr.  Whipple 
removed  to  Cuba  where  he  had  a  sugar  plantation  until  his  death  in  1917. 
The  waterways  and  foundations  of  the  mill  are  among  the  most  interesting 
to  be  found,  there  being  a  long  canal  from  the  river  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  which  supplied  lumber  to  Hemlock  was  built  on  Great  Brook 
just  over  the  line  in  Langdon  in  1817,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  Putnam 
mill,  since  Samuel  and  James  S.  Putnam  had  shares  in  it.  Power  to  run  the 
up  and  down  saws  was  supplied  by  an  undershot  water  wheel.  The  mill  was 
carried  away  by  a  freshet  October  4,  1869,  but  the  site  is  still  easy  to  find  by 
the  remains  of  the  stonework  on  the  east  bank  of  the  brook.  The  old  Great 
Brook  County  Road  passed  by  the  mill. 

(Information  on  the  old  water  power  mills  has  been  gathered  from  word  of  mouth, 
newspaper  items,  the  old  history  of  Charlestown,  History  of  Langdon,  Annals  of  Charles¬ 
town,  articles  by  Col.  Samuel  Webber  and  Joseph  Hunt.  Land  records  have  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  information.  One  of  the  best  sources  of  information  has  been  the  town  tax 
inventories,  beginning  1792.  Mill  owners  (or  operators)  were  listed,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used,  and  the  location  of  the  mills, 
especially  since  many  of  the  names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  records.  The  numerous 
mortgages  have  also  complicated  the  search.  Water  power  mills  seem  to  have  been  quite 
a  gamble  and  many  mills  changed  hands  due  to  foreclosure  of  mortgages.) 

Steam  Mill 

In  1853  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Charlestown  Steam  Power  Com¬ 
pany  to 

“purchase  hold  and  enjoy  such  personal  and  real  estate,  not  exceeding  in  value  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  supplying  to  others 
a  steam  motive  power  to  be  used  in  the  town  of  Charlestown  ...  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture  and  the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .”  Laws  of  N.  H.  Private  Acts,  Chap. 
1493,  p  1898 

In  1867  J.  Marshall  Crosby  and  John  S.  Fish  bought  of  Harriett  M. 
Baker  the  land  northwest  of  the  present  Dry  Bridge  at  the  north  end  of  Main 
Street  and  built  a  steam  mill  (taxed  for  $2500  in  1868). 

In  1870  (census  data)  they  had  one  steam  engine  which  powered  11 
saws,  2  planing  machines,  2  turning  machines,  1  boring  machine,  1  shaping 
machine,  2  matching  machines.  In  addition  to  the  sawmill  they  operated  a 
cab  (baby  carriage)  shop  employing  11  men  and  women.  In  1870  they 
manufactured  1200  cabs  valued  at  $18,000,  using  pine,  oak,  ash  and  bass 
lumber.  (Somewhere  in  town  the  same  year  George  S.  Clayton  manufactured 
360  bureaus,  360  tables,  and  240  sinks,  using  3  saws,  1  planing,  1  joining,  1 
tennon,  1  boxing,  1  matching  and  1  turning  machine  powered  by  water. 
Robert  Jaseph  also  manufactured  furniture  in  smaller  amount.) 
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In  1872  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Charlestown  Steam  Mill  Company. 
Solomon  P.  Osgood  also  owned  this  mill,  it  being  sold  in  1892  to  settle  his 
estate.  From  1894  through  1899  it  was  listed  as  the  Charlestown  Lumber 
Company.  In  1899  George  Bowen  bought  it  and  it  became  known  as  the 
Bowen  Mill  until  1935.  In  1936  Joseph  Green  bought  the  site. 

In  1881  there  appeared  this  newspaper  item:  “Reported  that  a  basket 
making  industry  from  an  adjoining  town  (Westminster),  employing  30  hands 
is  to  locate  at  the  steam  mill  at  once.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Gage  was  the  owner  of  the 
business  with  which  a  Mr.  Plummer  was  also  connected.  This  business  was 
conducted  in  a  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  steam  mill,  making  baskets 
out  of  white  oak  and  ash  lumber.  In  1890  the  mill  shut  down  for  lack  of 
lumber  and  in  November  1891  was  removed  to  Gageville  in  Westminster, 
where  the  business  was  continued  until  it  burned  recently. 

George  G.  Bowen 

In  1877  George  G.  Bowen  bought  the  meat  market  west  of  the  present 
library  and  conducted  the  business  with  Frank  Bates.  Following  this  he  went 
into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Willard,  who  owned  the 
mill  near  #209,  and  in  their  early  lumbering  operations  they  cut  off  the 
Jack  Willard  lot  (Ahern  pasture  now),  using  Willard’s  mill.  They  also  shipped 
large  quantities  of  logs  to  Gardner,  Mass.  In  1880  they  had  five  teams  haul¬ 
ing  bark  for  the  railroad  company.  In  September  1884  they  gave  up  the 
lumber  business  and  went  to  Nebraska  to  start  a  stock  fattening  business, 
wintering  that  first  winter  1300  sheep.  By  May  1886  George  Bowen  had 
returned  and  bought  the  Locke  farm  #270  at  South  Charlestown,  and  in 
1890  he  built  his  sawmill  east  of  the  railroad  in  Trapshire,  to  get  out  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff  and  chair  stock.  The  business  prospered  and  grew.  Many  of  the 
men  who  worked  for  Bowen  were  farmers  who  had  time  in  the  winter  for 
logging,  using  their  own  horses  and  oxen.  Winter  chores  weren’t  too  heavy  and 
the  women  and  boys  attended  to  the  noon  feeding.  In  1897  he  had  40  teams 
hauling  logs  to  his  mill  at  South  Charlestown,  averaging  60  or  70,000  feet 
per  day.  Twenty-five  of  the  teams  were  hauling  from  the  woodlots  in  Vermont, 
crossing  the  Connecticut  on  the  ice.  At  least  once  a  team  broke  through  the 
ice  (March  1898),  but  was  rescued.  During  the  summer  the  mill  would  shut 
down  while  the  men  did  their  farm  work. 

In  1898  he  bought  the  Steam  Mill  in  the  village.  He  also  had  portable 
mills  which  he  set  up  on  the  lots.  In  1899  it  was  said  that  all  the  woodlots  in 
town  were  controlled  by  George  Bowen  or  Diamond  Match.  In  1898  he  had 
a  gang  quartered  in  the  cheese  factory  at  North  Charlestown  hauling  and 
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loading  oak  lumber.  When  he  cut  lots  at  North  Charlestown  he  had  the  logs 
sawed  at  the  Swift  mill. 

On  the  west  side  of  Perry  Mountain  he  cut  the  Henry  Stevens  and  James 
Carroll  lots  (both  in  Acworth)  and  north  of  Halls  Pond  the  Bertram  Bates 
land  and  the  Clark  place  over  the  line  in  Acworth.  In  North  Hemlock  he 
bought  (1908)  the  Artemas  Eggleston  Farm  and  cut  that  and  the  William 
Holden  lot.  In  1916  and  1917  he  had  a  mill  in  Boggy  and  cut  over  that  vast 
area — the  old  Levi  Willard  farm,  the  Brainerd  lot,  and  four  big  lots  to  the 
north.  Part  of  this  tract  he  later  sold  to  the  state  and  pines  were  set  out.  In 
Hemlock  he  cut  off  the  Samuel  Putnam  farm.  On  the  north  side  of  Sams  Hill 
he  cut  the  Stoughton  and  Smith  lots  (hard  wood  ties,  dimension  lumber).  In 
1920  he  cut  off  the  Osgood  lot,  mostly  chestnut  which  went  for  ties  and 
telephone  poles.  He  owned  the  woods  east  of  Forest  Hill  cemetery.  In  1920 
he  cut  a  little,  then  sold  to  N.  E.  Box,  since  he  had  a  lot  of  old  growth  that 
he  was  more  anxious  to  cut,  pine  from  which  three  16  foot  logs  made  a  load. 

When  he  cut  a  million  feet  from  the  Miler  lot  south  of  the  village  the 
logs  were  all  drawn  to  the  mill  in  the  village,  using  the  right  of  way  which 
extended  from  #273  to  Big  Gate. 

One  year  there  hadn’t  been  much  snow  for  sledding  all  winter,  then  on 
a  Sunday  in  March  a  foot  of  snow  fell,  and  every  man  and  his  neighbor  pitched 
in  to  get  those  logs  to  the  mill.  200,000  feet  were  brought  to  the  millyard  in 
one  day.  There  were  teams  and  logs  everywhere.  At  another  time  there  was 
a  period  of  three  days  running  when  12  or  14  teams  brought  in  a  total  of  105 
loads  a  day. 

A  number  of  men  worked  for  Mr.  Bowen  for  20  or  30  years.  Frank 
Adams  and  Ned  Russell  were  the  sawyers  and  Edward  Reed  the  finish  man. 
Others  were  Will  Putnam,  Will  Wilson,  Will  Stearns,  Ollie  Putnam,  Gilbert 
Spencer,  Harry  Bates,  Fred  Hodgman.  Will  Sherwin  was  fireman  in  the 
Charlestown  mill,  and  George  Olden  came  to  the  force  in  the  village. 

At  first  Mr.  Bowen  did  not  buy  much  land,  but  as  time  went  on  he 
bought  the  land  and  cut  off  the  timber.  The  following  table  will  give  some 
idea  of  his  operations. 


Year 

1890 

Tax  Value  of  Land 

Total  Tax 

1900 

$  625 

$14,333 

1910 

17,335 

32,955 

1920 

9,600 

26,600 

1930 

6,600 

34,000 

1936 

900 

900 
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Fiddlebox  Shop 

David  Hamlin  started  the  violin  case  business  in  the  Gardner  Bemis 
shop  at  the  foot  of  Devils  Gulley  with  Erastus  Marble  and  one  or  two  other 
helpers.  Mr.  Hamlin  took  the  cases  to  Boston  and  New  York  where  he  sold 
them  to  wholesale  music  dealers.  When  the  business  grew  he  moved  it  to  a 
building  west  of  the  railroad  and  south  of  River  Street. 

In  October  1880  George  S.  Bond  bought  the  business,  known  as  Granite 
State  Novelty  Works.  Timothy  Callahan  worked  for  him  from  the  first  and 
a  bit  later  Herbert  Bates.  Each  day  Mr.  Bond  went  with  his  team  to  get 
Nora  Bemis  who  had  charge  of  lining  the  cases.  The  business  grew  and 
prospered  until  the  evening  of  July  13,  1893  when  the  building  was  consumed 
by  fire  originating  in  the  dry  house.  It  was  discovered  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  about  20  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  engineer  from  the 
building,  when  it  was  beyond  control.  The  efforts  of  the  citizens  who  turned 
out  in  a  body  were  directed  toward  saving  adjoining  property.  Several  freight 
cars  loaded  with  lumber  and  a  large  amount  of  railroad  property  were  saved 
by  the  forethought  and  prompt  action  in  telegraphing  to  Bellows  Falls  for  aid. 

Mr.  Bond  bought  the  site  of  the  present  woolen  mill  between  the  rail¬ 
road  and  South  West  Street  and  erected  a  new  two  story  building  125  x  40 
feet  which  was  dedicated  with  at  least  600  people  present  at  a  grand  concert 
and  ball  on  October  26,  1893. 

“The  spacious  interior  was  a  beautiful  scene,  the  walls  draped  with  the  attractive 
scarlet  and  blue  material  used  for  lining  the  cases  manufactured  by  the  firm  and  the 
raised  dais  on  which  the  music  was  stationed  and  the  waiting  room  were  draped  and 
curtained  with  the  same.  Over  all  were  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  colored  electric  lights 
adding  new  tints  to  the  brilliant  picture.  The  music  by  Comstock’s  orchestra  was  excellent 
and  the  solo  by  Allen  Wood  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  double  encore.  Promptly  at 
9  o’clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  commenced  the  grand  march,  121  couples  following.  The 
100  x  40  foot  floor  space  was  densely  crowded  and  ability  was  taxed  in  divisioning  for 
the  first  quadrille.  While  the  dance  went  merrily  on  the  guests  were  sightseeing  in  the 
spacious  building  and  that  portion  of  the  machinery  department  where  Charles  H. 
Hodgkins  of  the  C  &  C  Electric  Motor  Company  of  Boston  was  stationed  in  charge  of 
the  electric  dynamos.  At  11  o’clock  the  ladies  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  served  an  elegant 
supper  in  the  machinery  department.” 

This  new  shop,  employing  25  men  and  girls,  burned  just  before  noon 
August  15,  1900,  a  mass  of  debris  within  15  minutes  after  the  alarm  sounded. 
Supposed  to  have  started  by  sparks  from  a  sanding  machine,  the  fire  was 
hastened  by  the  blowing  up  of  gasoline  and  oil  tanks.  An  ell  part,  separated 
by  a  brick  wall  and  used  for  a  paint  shop  and  for  storing  finished  goods,  was 
saved.  There  was  great  fear  among  the  townspeople  that,  with  this  second 
calamity,  Mr.  Bond  would  not  rebuild;  but  with  undaunted  courage  a  partner- 
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Hoyt  Casino  on  site  of  Frank  Ripley  House,  Arbor  Way 


and  School  Street. 


Edward  Osgood 


Paris  Casino  at  Fairy  Dell,  about  1884 


3m,  a 


Mary  Putnam 

Bowen  Mill  at  South  Charlestown.  Left  to  right:  Will  Stearns,  two  Benjamins, 
Harry  Bates,  Frank  Adams,  Ollie  Hastings,  Gilbert  Spencer,  Big  Will  Putnam,  Bill 
Wilson,  Fred  Hodgman,  Ned  Russell,  George  Bowen. 


George  Bowen 


Belle  Miller 

New  England  Box  Shop,  beside  railroad  on  west  side  of  lot  at  V#54. 


Maud  Prouty 

Charlestown  Boot  and  Shoe  Company  on  site  of  V#74  about  1875. 


Belle  Miller 

George  S.  Bond  Fiddlebox  Shop  about  1910. 


Brown  (Sherwood)  Greenhouses,  1954 


Bowen  Sawmill  northwest  of  Dry  Bridge,  Willard  Street  in  background. 


Edward  Osgood 


Same  site,  steam  mill  owned  by  Solomon  P.  Osgood,  Mr.  Plummer  in  foreground, 
sawmill  in  front,  basket  factory  in  rear,  1886  or  1888. 


Devils  Gulley 


Healy  Tavern  Sign 


St.  Catherine’s  Church 


V#43,  V#44,  V#45 
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V#31 


V#33 


Brick  Garage 


V#52 


V#54 


Bert  Cross  Auction,  Eddie  Morrill,  Auctioneer,  1953. 


Ora  Harris 


Irving  Densmore  and  Jack  Lynch  in  Lynch  Barber  Shop. 


ship  was  formed  with  James  A.  Hunt  August  28  and  the  work  of  rebuilding 
was  immediately  begun. 

The  new  shop  was  erected  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  former  one 
with  a  two  story  addition  for  the  engine,  dynamo,  bending  room,  etc.  In  1904 
40  hands  were  employed  and  cases  were  made  for  violins,  violincellos,  zithers, 
autoharps,  cornets,  etc.  The  cases  were  made  of  basswood,  many  covered  with 
leather  and  imitations  of  leather  called  kerotol  or  texerderm.  The  cases  were 
sold  all  over  the  world,  a  soldier  from  Charlestown  buying  a  case  in  the 
Philippines  which  proved  to  be  a  Bond  case. 

In  1909  the  Superior  Tap  Company  bought  a  part  of  the  business, 
erecting  a  new  building,  and  in  1911  the  remainder,  the  employees  continuing 
the  same.  On  December  23,  1912  the  plant  again  burned,  and  was  rebuilt  of 
cement  blocks.  The  company  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  in 
1917  was  sold  for  $20,000  to  the  Charlestown  Machinery  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  August  22,  1916,  made  up  entirely  of  men  from  out  of  town.  Herbert 
G.  Morse  bought  the  Bond  machinery  and  continued  the  fiddlebox  business 
(1918).  The  complete  outfit  of  the  G.  S.  Bond  Company  was  sold  at  auction 
June  1923. 

The  Charlestown  Woolen  Company  composed  of  Claremont  men  began 
business  with  a  few  hands  December  21,  1921  in  the  old  Box  Shop  recently 
vacated  as  a  warehouse  by  Ernest  Bowen.  In  1923  the  company  bought  the 
concrete  building  on  South  West  Street  and  moved  there. 

In  1931  the  Dorr  Woolen  Company  of  Newport  bought  the  Charlestown 
Woolen  Mill,  having  used  it  for  some  years.  Most  of  these  transactions  were 
a  taking  over  of  the  $20,000  mortgage. 

Shoe  Manufacture 

In  the  early  days  hides  were  tanned  locally,  Jacob  Amsden  having  a 
tannery  west  of  the  railroad  crossing  on  the  Road  to  Lower  Landing  (later 
George  P.  Bowen)  and  Lewis  Gay,  Jr.  at  North  Charlestown  #116.  No 
tanners  are  listed  after  1870. 

Local  boot  and  shoemakers  made  the  leather  into  shoes.  John  Shattuck, 
shoemaker,  came  to  town  1816;  Simeon  Hey  wood  sometime  1810-30;  Charles 
M.  Fish  had  a  shoemaker’s  shop  in  a  small  building  or  shed  to  his  house 
which  was  taken  down  when  the  second  schoolhouse  was  built  in  District  #13 ; 
in  1830  Albert  Bowman  on  Back  Street  made  boots  and  shoes  to  order  and 
employed  a  journeyman;  Luther  Hammond  was  at  Mechanics  Corner;  Noah 
Geer  warranted  “his  work  to  sit  light  on  the  soles  of  his  customers.”  His 
father  came  from  Connecticut  in  1780  with  his  goods  and  family  stowed  in 
an  ox  cart,  said  to  have  been  the  first  vehicle  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  town. 
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He  had  a  tannery  and  made  shoes  near  the  corner  of  River  and  Main  Streets, 
later  moving  to  the  corner  of  East  and  Sullivan  Streets  where  he  had  a  small 
shoeshop.  (OH  358)  Noah  Phelps  Geer  pursued  the  trade  of  his  father  for 
57  years,  his  wife  spinning  and  weaving  all  the  cloth  for  her  children’s  clothes, 
also  the  shoe  thread  for  her  husband. 

Benjamin  Walker  had  a  shoemaker’s  shop  at  North  Charlestown  prior 
to  1830.  Hodgman  and  Stebbins  were  shoe  manufacturers  in  1830,  as  were 
Locke  and  Perry. 

For  half  a  century  or  more  John  Locke  carried  on  the  custom  shoemaking 
business  at  his  home  #190  and  his  work,  noted  for  its  excellence,  found  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  even  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  1870  he 
made  550  pairs  boots  and  250  pairs  shoes,  using  125  sides  of  sole  leather, 
250  sides  of  upper  leather,  24  kid  skins,  and  50  yards  of  serge  and  duck  cloth. 
For  equipment  he  used  one  skiving,  one  sewing,  one  crimping,  and  one  rolling 
machine  in  a  small  building  still  standing  on  the  Locke  farm  at  North  Charles¬ 
town.  Harry  Towner  remembered  his  father  taking  him  to  the  Locke  shop 
to  order  copper  toed  boots. 

According  to  the  records  Charles  Hunt  made  75  pairs  boots  and  192 
pairs  shoes  in  1870. 

In  early  days  there  were  several  saddlers  in  town.  David  Holton  and 
David  Holton,  Jr.  had  a  shop  south  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  and  after  the  fire  in 
1842  moved  to  what  had  been  Judge  Sumner’s  office  building.  Oliver  Hall 
was  also  a  saddler.  Later  harness  makers  replaced  the  saddlers — Daniel 
Stoughton,  William  Harris,  Charles  Sparrow.  In  more  recent  years  the  only 
workers  in  leather  have  been  shoe  repairers,  usually  located  in  the  south  side 
of  what  was  the  stable  to  the  Eagle  Hotel  or  the  basement  of  the  Stebbins 
Block.  The  only  one  in  town  at  present  is  Hastings  near  Cheshire  Bridge. 

Hanson  and  Company,  later  Hanson  and  West,  built  in  1854  a  shoeshop, 
now  The  Elms.  They  manufactured  shoes  of  high  quality  and  prospered,  em¬ 
ploying  50  hands.  In  1870,  with  17  hand-powered  sewing  machines,  they 
made  223,000  pairs  boots  and  44,500  pairs  shoes.  Much  of  the  sewing  was 
taken  out  of  the  shop  to  be  done  in  the  homes. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  J.  G.  Briggs,  Jr.  built  a  great  shop  and  organized 
a  partnership  with  Charles  K.  Labaree,  Horace  Thompson  and  Samuel  Walker 
under  the  firm  name  of  Briggs  and  Company.  This  shop  stood  east  of  the 
railroad  on  the  north  side  of  Briggs  Lane.  In  1871  they  bought  the  shop  and 
goods  of  Hanson  and  Company,  and  Mr.  Hanson  removed  to  Dover  where 
he  died  in  1894. 

During  the  years  1871-3  the  business  prospered.  The  sales  for  1872  (the 
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most  prosperous  year)  amounted  to  $281,000.  However,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  shoes  were  not  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Hanson  and  West  and  business 
declined  until  1877  when  business  was  suspended  for  a  season.  The  old  Han¬ 
son  and  West  shop  was  converted  into  a  tenement  house  known  as  the  Bee¬ 
hive,  and  in  1905  into  a  hotel  known  as  The  Swan,  now  The  Elms. 

The  Briggs  shop  was  occupied  by  various  concerns.  In  1880  the  Parge- 
tized  Can  Company  was  exempted  from  taxation  for  five  years.  They  manu¬ 
factured  wooden  tubs  specially  treated  on  the  inside  to  make  them  waterproof. 
In  July  1883  the  Pargetized  Can  Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Vul¬ 
canized  Can  Company  of  Keene,  becoming  the  Impervious  Package  Com¬ 
pany.  In  July  1884  the  business  was  moved  to  Keene  in  80  box  cars.  The  loss 
was  a  great  blow  to  Charlestown  and  for  many  years  the  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  referred  to  “the  good  old  can  shop  days.”  The  shop  was  subsequently 
leased  for  the  manufacture  of  chair  stock,  shingles,  etc.  by  Loring  Atwood, 
J.  T.  Robinson  and  others.  In  1895  the  Hemenway  and  Lane  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  leased  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Ironstone  china.  Their  stay 
was  not  of  long  duration. 

In  1899  the  Diamond  Match  Company  had  come  into  town  and  gained 
control  of  a  great  deal  of  the  standing  timber,  and  in  March  1900  leased  the 
Briggs  factory  for  five  years,  the  china  making  equipment  being  removed  by 
the  former  tenants.  Their  kiln  was  torn  down  in  1902.  The  new  company  also 
had  portable  mills  on  the  lots  where  they  were  cutting — Lyman  Eaton’s  land 
and  at  Big  Gate  where  they  cleared  that  vast  tract  of  pine,  employing  50  men 
and  30  horses.  From  Big  Gate  they  moved  to  the  Lamb  place.  Raspberries 
grew  lush  in  the  rotting  slash  left  behind.  In  November  1906  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  left  town,  having  employed  100  men. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  New  England  Box  Com¬ 
pany  moved  into  the  Briggs  shop  in  1907  and  remained  until  1921.  The 
company  still  owns  a  few  woodlots  in  town. 

After  the  departure  of  the  New  England  Box  Company  the  old  shop  was 
used  for  storage  by  Ernest  Bowen  prior  to  the  erection  of  his  brick  garage. 
After  his  removal  the  Charlestown  Woolen  Company  started  business  there 
and  continued  until  purchasing  the  concrete  building  on  South  West  Street 
in  1923.  For  a  time  Carl  Perkins  had  his  grain  store  there.  The  building  was 
torn  down  in  1936. 

The  Charlestown  Boot  and  Shoe  Company  was  established  October  13, 
1871  and  commenced  business  in  March  1872.  The  shop,  on  the  site  of  V#66 
on  Sullivan  Street,  was  four  stories  high,  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty-eight  feet 
wide.  In  April  1878  the  unoccupied  shop,  including  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
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together  with  a  barn  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel  Webber,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Only  by  great  effort  was  the  doctor’s  dwelling  saved,  and  but  for  the  rain 
which  fell  continuously  during  the  evening,  more  buildings  would  have  burned. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  fire  was  set,  but  the  owners  of  the  building 
found  that  their  insurance  had  recently  expired.  The  old  smoke  stack  stood  on 
the  site  until  taken  down  in  1902  to  make  way  for  the  new  dwelling. 

Metal  Industries 

The  earliest  mention  of  any  metal  industry  in  Charlestown  was  in  1763, 
the  town  records  describing: 

“A  road  two  rods  wide  beginning  at  the  north  end  of  Town  Street,  proceeding 
northerly  down  the  hill  (Nigger  Hollow)  by  the  iron  works,  crossing  mill  brook  and 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  hollow  that  comes  down  from  the  north.” 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  “iron  works.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  rocky  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  high¬ 
way  in  Snumshire  between  the  bridge  over  Mill  Brook  and  #42  one  may  still 
find  what  was  probably  the  site  of  the  “trip,”  short  for  triphammer  used  in 
pounding  the  impurities  out  of  bog  iron.  In  the  town  highway  records  (around 
1794)  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  “Trip,”  and  Col.  Webber  refers 
to  Triphammer  Meadow  upstream  from  the  bridge.  (The  Chronicle  Vol  1  No. 

2,  P  17) 

In  1768  Benjamin  Tyler  erected  on  Sugar  River  in  Claremont  a  forge, 
bloomery  and  slitting  mill,  the  colonial  equivalent  of  the  modern  smelter, 
foundry  and  rolling  mill.  The  iron  ore  used  was  brought  from  a  bed  three  or 
four  miles  north  of  Charlestown  village  (between  #81  and  #82)  and  the  lime 
from  Weathersfield,  Vt. 

An  article  in  American  Machinist  Vol.  59,  No.  4,  p  139  continues: 

“Bog  iron,  which  was  the  usual  source  of  native  iron  in  the  colonies,  is  limonite, 
a  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  which  collected  as  a  sort  of  mud  in  swampy  places  and  in  the 
bottom  of  ponds.  It  was  anciently  believed  to  be  somehow  generated  by  pine  and  cedar 
trees,  for  the  reason  that  they  usually  grew  near  where  it  was  found,  but  actually  it  was 
brought  in  by  water.  The  bog  iron  of  Charlestown  was  dug  out  much  as  is  peat  and  was 
carried  to  higher  ground  where  it  was  washed  and  dried.  It  was  then  carted  eight  miles 
to  Tyler’s  forge  where  it  was  smelted  in  a  crude  forge  furnace,  fired  by  charcoal  and 
blown  by  a  hand  bellows,  into  rather  impure  iron.  It  was  run  either  into  pigs  for  casting 
or  into  blooms  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron.  The  blooms  which  were  especially 
shaped  pigs,  were  transferred  to  the  bloomery  while  at  white  heat  and  were  pounded 
under  ‘tilt’  or  triphammers — by  which  means  the  impurities  were  expelled  and  the  iron 
converted  into  rods  or  plates  of  wrought  iron.  In  the  slitting  mill  which  was  a  primitive 
shear,  the  wrought  iron  plates  were  cut  into  nail  rods  and  distributed  among  the  farmers 
who  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  converting  them  into  handmade  nails.” 

The  early  blacksmiths  were  metal  workers,  manufacturing  various  ar- 
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tides  of  iron,  including  edge  tools.  Their  equipment  included,  in  1870,  drills, 
forges,  anvils,  hammers.  Tinsmiths  also  manufactured  many  articles,  using 
tinplate  and  sheet  iron,  with  beading,  turning,  burning,  rolling  and  letting 
down  machines. 

Around  1830  a  copper  mine  was  opened  on  top  of  Perry  Mountain,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it.  There  is  still  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  a  pile  of  rock 
refuse  which  was  thrown  aside. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  the  following  metal  industries  in  town: 
Orborne  W.  Stevens  on  Dell  Street  in  what  was  the  Dugan  barn,  established 
1940,  employing  15,  doing  sheet  metal  fabrication  and  welding;  Augustus 
Stevens  on  North  Main  Street  doing  work  similar  to  his  brother,  employing 
3;  R.  L.  Jacobs  Machine  Works  on  Baldwin  Court  in  the  large  storage 
building  erected  by  George  G.  Bowen  in  1925,  established  1951,  doing  general 
precision  machine  work,  employing  20;  Keil  Lock  Company,  Inc.  in  the 
Bowen  brick  garage  building  and  the  Hoffman  House  on  Main  Street,  es¬ 
tablished  in  town  1946,  manufacturing  locks,  latches,  key  blanks  and  key 
duplicating  machines  (largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  of  key  duplicating 
machines),  employing  60.  The  General  Casting  Corporation  (Jose  N.  Grana 
and  Dana  E.  Olden),  established  in  Springfield  as  the  Vermont  Bronze  and 
Aluminum  Company,  is  building  a  foundry  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to 
Cheshire  Bridge  for  making  metal  castings  for  the  machine  tool  industry. 
The  company  now  employs  20  men  with  facilities  for  45. 

A  great  majority  of  the  men  in  Charlestown  work  in  the  machine  shops 
in  Springfield,  Vt. — in  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  (1897),  Jones  &  Lamson  (1888), 
Bryant  Chucking  &  Grinder  Company  (1909),  Vermont  Foundries  (1840 
as  a  scythe  plant).  A  few  go  to  Claremont,  Windsor,  North  Walpole  and 
Bellows  Falls  to  work. 


Print  Shops 

Samuel  Bowman  and  John  A.  Webber  had  a  print  shop  “five  doors  north 
of  the  post  office”  on  the  east  side  of  Charlestown  Street  where  they  published 
every  Friday  morning  the  Sullivan  Mercury,  a  four  page  paper  most  interest¬ 
ing  now  for  its  advertisements  of  Charlestown  businesses,  but  also  including 
foreign  and  domestic  news  and  editorials.  (1829-32) 

George  W.  Foggett  had  a  print  shop  in  part  of  what  is  now  Hamlin’s 
IGA  store,  where  he  published  a  news  sheet  called  Old  #4  1882-6.  He  also 
printed  the  town  reports.  In  1888  he  removed  to  Massachusetts  where  he  died 
in  1891. 

The  Novelty  Press  published  the  Chronicle  monthly  April  1904-February 
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1905,  with  L.  K.  Thayer  as  editor  and  manager.  It  featured  historical  articles 
and  current  events  such  as  Old  Home  Days. 

In  Boston  in  1881  William  Miller  established  an  Advertising  Art  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Novelty  Company,  moving  the  business  to  Acworth  in  1900.  In  1911 
he  retired  and  the  business  was  taken  over  by  his  son,  William  Miller,  Jr., 
the  firm  name  being  changed  at  that  time  to  William  Miller  Son  Company. 
Upon  completion  of  a  new  factory  on  the  southeast  corner  of  South  West 
Street  in  1913  the  business  was  moved  to  Charlestown.  In  1946  it  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Boudreau  who  two  years  later  sold  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Dawson.  This  company  has  also  printed  the  town  report. 

In  1920  Louis  Comstock  opened  a  shop  for  job  printing  at  the  rear  of 
his  home.  He  does  much  of  the  local  printing,  including  town  and  county 
reports.  Other  small  shops  have  included  Charlestown  Print  (W.  H.  Whit¬ 
comb)  on  Elm  Street  that  printed  the  town  report  1908-19;  George  I.  Put¬ 
nam  who  had  a  small  shop  and  who  was  editor  of  the  Claremont  Advocate; 
when  the  Labaree  Block  burned  in  1879  D.  S.  Hamlin  had  a  print  shop  there 
on  the  second  floor.  He  printed  town  reports  1875-7. 
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Chapter  3 


AGRICULTURE 

When  the  first  settlers  arrived  at  Number  4  the  river  meadows  (interval 
land)  were  fairly  clear,  but  farming  operations  were  difficult  due  to  the 
constant  threat  from  marauding  Indians  who  made  any  errand  outside  the 
fort  hazardous.  Not  until  after  1760  could  the  settlers  till  their  land  without 
fear  of  attacks  from  Indians. 

Gradually  the  meadow  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation,  followed 
by  clearing  farms  out  on  the  hills.  The  pattern  was  much  like  that  made  by 
John  and  Polly  Dunsmoor.  (OH  329)  On  arriving  in  town  she  stayed  with 
the  William  Heywood  family  at  #225  while  he  built  a  log  house  for  her 
reception  at  #253  in  Hemlock.  Following  the  bridle  path  through  the  woods 
he  went  out  each  Monday  morning  to  stay  the  week,  cooking  his  own  food 
and  shifting  for  himself  as  best  he  could.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  had 
nearly  completed  a  barn  and  decided  to  take  his  cow  with  him  the  following 
Monday  morning.  Polly  decided  that  if  the  cow  could  go,  so  could  she.  For 
ten  days  they  lived  in  the  log  barn  until  the  house  was  ready  for  them.  The 
country  was  so  wild  then  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  wolves  pass 
between  the  house  and  barn. 

In  order  to  clear  the  land  the  settlers  first  chopped  down  the  trees, 
burning  what  they  did  not  need  for  erecting  buildings  or  for  fuel.  The  ashes 
were  worth  12}4c  per  bushel  in  trade  (1830).  The  first  crops  were  raised 
among  the  stumps  and  stones  which  were  in  time  gathered  into  stump  fences 
and  stonewalls,  the  former  still  to  be  found  as  late  as  1911.  Many  of  the 
latter  in  convenient  locations  have  been  removed  for  road  building.  Each 
year  as  the  farmer  had  time  he  cleared  more  land.  Rail  fences  were  also  built, 
the  last  vestiges  of  which  may  still  be  found  on  the  south  slope  of  Sams  Hill. 
Much  later  wire  fences  came  into  common  use,  barbed  wire  having  been 
invented  by  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Joseph  Glidden.  Electric  fences,  easily 
moved,  are  the  most  recent  development.  They  require  only  one  wire,  that 
charged  sufficiently  to  deter  cattle  from  passing. 

From  1790  to  1830  the  population  increased  rapidly,  but  from  1840  to 
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1870  the  number  of  farmers  decreased.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this. 
The  newly  cleared  land  was  packed  with  plant  food  which  was  gradually 
depleted.  Since  much  land  had  been  cleared  that  was  too  rough  for  the  use  of 
anything  but  hand  tools,  the  advent  of  machines  caused  its  abandonment. 
The  building  of  the  railroads  increased  manufacturing  and  attracted  the 
young  people  away  from  the  farms.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849 
attracted  some,  although  many  returned  to  town  later.  The  Civil  War  took 
away  many  men,  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  west.  In  the  1880s  and  1890s 
efforts  were  made  to  create  an  interest  in  abandoned  farms,  but  the  trend 
away  from  the  hills  continued.  The  large  families  grew  up  and  went  their 
way.  The  old  folks  did  less  and  less  as  age  overtook  them.  The  goldenrod, 
thistles,  hardhack,  and  sweet  fern,  then  the  birch,  sumac,  cherry,  poplar  and 
pine  crept  in  from  the  edges  of  the  fields.  The  buildings  fell  into  disrepair,  or 
burned  and  were  not  replaced,  their  site  marked  only  by  a  cellarhole  with 
lilacs,  day  lilies  and  rhubarb  nearby.  Finally  many  of  the  walled  fields  were 
forest  again. 

In  the  late  1920s  the  Bellows  Falls  Hydroelectric  Company  began  buying 
the  meadow  farms  in  preparation  for  building  a  higher  dam  at  Bellows  Falls. 
One  after  another  the  sets  of  farm  buildings  burned.  Some  of  the  buildings 
still  remain  and  what  is  left  of  the  meadows  is  leased  to  farmers.  However, 
some  of  the  land  is  under  water,  some  is  too  wet  to  be  usable,  and  the  river 
has  eaten  away  many  acres  of  the  best  land  from  its  banks.  Charlestown  was 
at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  towns  of  the  state.  There  are  still 
many  good  farms. 

The  early  farmers  kept  what  animals  could  subsist  on  the  crops  they 
were  able  to  raise — a  few  cows  to  supply  the  family  with  milk,  cheese,  butter 
(7  were  the  most  owned  by  any  one  farmer  in  1792);  sheep  to  supply  wool 
for  clothing;  horses  or  oxen  as  draft  animals;  hogs  for  meat  for  the  pork 
barrel.  It  became  the  custom  for  many  farmers,  especially  those  farther  north, 
to  haul  loads  of  frozen  pork,  dried  apples,  maple  sugar,  etc.  to  Boston  to 
exchange  for  the  commodities  they  lacked — raisins,  spices,  rum,  sugar,  salt 
codfish.  The  Boston  Post  Road  was  a  route  used  for  this  travel,  and  later  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  Turnpike  from  Lottery  Bridge  in  Claremont  through 
Lempster  where  the  Charlestown  Turnpike  connected  with  it.  Cattle  and  tur¬ 
keys  were  driven  to  market,  the  latter  roosting  in  the  trees  when  night  over¬ 
took  them. 

Sheep 

As  time  went  on  there  was  more  need  for  cash  and  the  farmers  turned 
to  raising  sheep  for  wool.  In  1809  William  Jarvis  introduced  Merino  sheep 
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into  Weathersfield.  They  were  a  small  boned,  fine  wooled  race  too  tender  for 
our  climate  and  susceptible  to  foot  rot,  but  they  were  popular.  The  Cheviots 
had  coarser  wool,  were  hardier  and  made  good  mutton.  In  1840  there  were  in 
town  8,763  sheep  that  produced  25,721  lbs.  of  wool.  The  wool  brought  good 
prices  until  1870  when  competition  from  the  west  was  keenly  felt.  Later 
farmers  such  as  Frank  Wood  on  his  farm  on  Great  Meadow  and  George 
Messer  at  South  Charlestown  made  a  business  of  buying  lambs  and  fattening 
them  for  the  Boston  market,  shipping  them  by  the  carload  (8  cars  in  May 
1884).  Others  in  this  business  were  E.  F.  Hubbard  and  Abel  Hunt  at  North 
Charlestown.  Dogs  became  a  great  menace  to  the  sheep  and  the  number 
gradually  decreased  to  nothing.  There  are  a  few  sheep  in  town  at  the  present 
time. 

Dairying 

Decline  in  the  sheep  business  caused  more  interest  in  dairying  and  a 
gradual  shifting  from  the  old  beef  type  cattle  (Durham)  to  the  dairy  breeds, 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys  (around  1886).  Big  droves  of  cattle  were  brought 
down  through  here  from  northern  Vermont  in  the  fall  by  Amory  Davidson, 
shipping  by  rail  to  White  River  Junction  where  they  were  unloaded  and 
driven  on  the  road  down  the  valley,  800  or  900  head  at  a  time,  heading  for 
Connecticut.  At  North  Charlestown  they  stopped  at  #110  where  they  grazed 
on  the  hillside  for  a  couple  days  while  buyers  came  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns  to  look  them  over.  Nothing  was  ever  sold  until  Eddy  from  Rockingham 
had  made  his  choice.  Clarence  Bailey  remembers  that  one  year  buyers  from 
Unity,  Lempster  and  Acworth  bought  120  head  that  they  drove  home  along 
Little  Sugar  River.  Another  stop  later  was  at  #88  in  Snumshire.  As  they 
worked  their  way  down  the  river  they  bought  and  sold  cattle. 

George  Powers  at  #104  probably  had  the  first  Holstein  bull  in  town. 
Robert  Allen  at  #139  had  a  good  herd  of  Jerseys.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  butter  through  the  winter,  making  10  lbs.  a  day  in  November  1889.  He 
sold  his  butter  in  Claremont  until  old  age  forced  him  to  take  things  easier  and 
he  began  shipping  cream  to  Brattleboro  (1914).  Other  farmers  followed 
much  the  same  course,  gradually  installing  milking  machines.  About  1889 
Cooley  creamers  (cans  from  which  the  skim  milk  could  be  drawn,  leaving  the 
cream)  took  the  place  of  the  old  cream  pans,  followed  soon  by  separators. 

In  1885  Robert  Gowing  who  lived  at  #127  at  North  Charlestown  built 
a  cheese  factory,  a  large  two  story  building,  in  the  field  near  #129.  Business 
usually  started  in  May  and  continued  into  October.  This  was  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  selling  fluid  milk  in  North  Charlestown.  In  those  days  cows  were 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  spring  and  were  dry  or  giving  very  little  milk  during 
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the  winter.  The  spring  calves  were  raised  for  veal  and  when  they  were  ready 
for  market  the  spring  flush  of  milk  went  to  the  cheese  factory.  When  cold  or 
stormy  weather  set  in  in  October  production  dropped  and  the  cheese  factory 
shut  down.  It  was  not  a  profitable  venture,  the  price  paid  for  milk  being 
around  80  cents  a  hundred  weight  and  the  price  of  cheese  9  to  \2y2  cents  a 
pound.  It  took  8  to  10  lbs.  of  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  cheese.  In  1890  the 
plant  did  not  open  for  business. 

In  1904  Tate  Brothers  of  Springfield,  Mass,  built  a  creamery  near  the 
site  of  the  Paris  Casino  which  had  recently  been  removed.  It  was  equipped 
with  cream  vats,  churn,  butter  maker  and  all  the  apparatus  needed  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter  in  quantity.  Cream  was  supplied  from  500  cows,  collected  by  two 
wagons  from  five  stations  located  at  North  Charlestown,  Acworth,  South 
Acworth,  Langdon  and  Charlestown.  Columbus  P.  Shur  was  a  buttermaker 
here,  as  was  Frank  Stowe. 

The  business  was  not  of  long  duration  due  to  the  better  price  paid  for 
fluid  milk  by  companies  in  Boston.  At  first  the  milk  was  shipped  in  the 
baggage  car  from  Charlestown  and  North  Charlestown  depots,  going  via 
Claremont  Junction  and  Newport.  There  were  12  or  15  farmers  shipping  milk 
from  North  Charlestown  station  in  83^2  qt.  jugs.  Since  they  had  to  wait  for 
the  train  to  come  they  built  sheds  to  shield  them  from  the  inclement  weather. 
The  price  paid  for  the  milk  was  very  low  and  at  one  time  the  farmers  struck 
for  a  higher  price.  Some  had  seen  what  was  coming  in  time  to  buy  calves  to 
use  up  the  milk  that  was  not  shipped,  but  others  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
milk  and  the  strike  failed. 

The  early  dealers  were  Whiting  who  later  established  a  creamery  at 
North  Walpole  and  Grosstein  who  started  what  is  now  the  Bellows  Falls 
Cooperative  Creamery.  Grosstein  went  through  bankruptcy  and  left  some  of 
the  farmers  in  the  hole  as  much  as  $1000.  The  Whiting  Creamery  was  closed 
in  1951.  The  Bellows  Falls  Cooperative  Creamery  handles  most  of  the  milk 
from  a  wide  area,  its  products  being  sold  through  the  First  National  Stores. 

With  the  development  of  the  fluid  milk  business  herds  increased  from 
the  usual  5  to  10  cows  to  the  present  larger  herds.  The  changes  also  necessi¬ 
tated  greater  care  in  the  handling  of  milk,  especially  prompt  and  adequate 
cooling.  For  many  years  farmers  cut  ice  in  the  winter  which  they  stored  for 
summer  use.  Most  farmers  have  now  built  milk  rooms  with  electric  coolers. 
The  40  qt.  cans  which  replaced  the  2  gal.  jugs  will  probably  be  replaced  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  by  bulk  tanks. 

As  early  as  1895  cattle  were  being  tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis.  By 
1918  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had  begun  its  eradication  by  test  and 
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slaughter.  Sullivan  was  the  first  county  in  the  nation  to  be  accredited  clean 
(1928),  meaning  that  all  cattle  in  the  county  were  under  test  and  that  less 
than  .5%  reactors  were  found  on  the  last  test.  Now  (1954)  the  county  is 
entirely  free  from  the  disease. 

In  1916  there  was  beginning  to  be  talk  of  the  ravages  of  brucilosis  (con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  or  Bangs’  Disease),  but  eradication  was  not  attempted  until 
tuberculosis  was  under  control.  Following  a  program  of  testing  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  finally  the  adoption  of  calfhood  vaccination  this  disease  was  brought 
under  control.  New  Hampshire  was  the  second  state  in  the  union  to  be 
declared  a  modified  accredited  area,  Sullivan  County  being  so  classified  in 
1950. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  cows  in  town  are  grades  of  dairy  breeds. 
T.  J.  Frizzell  has  a  herd  of  70  purebred  Holsteins,  Horace  Bascom  Jerseys 
(part  purebred).  The  Aherns  raise  beef  cattle,  using  most  of  Great  Meadow 
and  many  of  the  old  hill  farms. 

Poultry 

In  years  gone  by  most  farm  housewives  had  a  kitchen  flock  of  hens  that 
laid  enough  eggs  to  keep  the  family  supplied  and  to  take  some  to  the  store  to 
trade  for  groceries.  They  laid  well  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  the 
careful  housewife  put  down  eggs  in  water  glass  for  the  short  season. 

Early  commercial  poultry  business  consisted  of  raising  turkeys  which 
were  driven  to  market.  After  the  railroad  was  built  great  quantities  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  fowl  were  dressed  and  shipped  to  Boston  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  trade.  In  December  1877  several  tons  were  shipped,  but  the 
weather  turning  warm  they  were  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  The  business  gradually 
declined  until  in  1901  there  was  very  little  raised  locally  to  be  dressed  for 
the  holiday  market. 

Lewis  and  Sumner  Gay  were  forerunners  of  the  modern  poultry  business. 
In  1886  they  wintered  250  hens  that  produced  35  dozen  eggs  a  week  in 
January.  In  1889  they  were  starting  chicks  in  March  and  in  1891  were  ship¬ 
ping  broilers  to  Boston  in  July. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  the  following  poultrymen  in  town.  Cleo 
Chapman  who  has  about  2500  birds  and  retails  eggs  and  poultry  meat; 
Donald  Galbraith  who  has  about  3500  New  Hampshires,  producing  hatching 
eggs;  George  Moulton  who  has  about  400  crossbreeds  producing  market  eggs, 
Theodore  Frizzell  who  has  10,000  layers  and  has  done  extensive  breeding 
work.  Starting  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  he  has  mated  them  with  other 
breeds  to  produce  what  he  calls  Peachblows,  a  dominant  white  breed.  Peach- 
blows  are  white  and  mated  with  any  colored  breed  will  produce  white  chicks. 
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The  demand  at  the  present  time  is  for  broiler  chicks  with  white  plumage.  He 
sells  hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  all  over  the  United  States  and  into  foreign 
countries. 

Horses 

The  early  horses  were  light,  weighing  8  or  900  lbs.  Many  were  bought 
from  the  farmers  to  be  used  in  the  city  to  draw  the  horse  cars,  being  replaced 
with  heavier  horses  from  Canada.  Around  1887  George  Smith  of  North 
Charlestown  was  bringing  into  town  from  the  west  (Iowa  principally)  a  good 
class  of  work  horses.  Around  1914  Lyman  Eaton  was  raising  Morgans.  In 
recent  years  practically  all  the  horses  and  oxen  have  been  replaced  by  tractors 
and  trucks,  tractors  being  quite  common  from  1926  on.  They  don’t  have  to 
rest  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  or  cool  off  under  the  collar,  or  be  fed  out  of 
season. 

Crops 

In  the  old  town  inventories  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  plow¬ 
ing  and  mowing  land,  the  point  being  that  grass  could  be  cut  from  land  that 
was  too  rough  or  stony  to  be  plowed.  The  grass  was  cut  with  a  scythe  and 
raked  by  hand  into  tumbles  or  cocks,  then  loaded  onto  a  horse  or  ox  drawn 
cart  and  taken  to  the  barn.  In  the  middle  1850s  the  horse  drawn  mowing 
machine  was  introduced  into  New  England  and  thereafter  only  the  trimming 
was  done  by  hand.  The  horse  drawn  dump  rake  also  came  into  common  use. 
Often  operated  by  one  of  the  women  or  children  of  the  family,  it  was  driven 
around  the  field,  the  hay  being  dumped  at  regular  intervals  in  windrows  by 
tripping  the  rake  with  a  foot  lever.  These  windrows  were  then  made  into 
cocks,  each  the  size  convenient  for  a  man  to  pick  up  with  a  pitch  fork  and 
put  up  onto  the  hayrack  as  it  was  driven  through  the  field.  It  was  an  art  for 
the  man  on  the  load  so  to  bind  in  these  forksful  handed  up  to  him  that  he 
built  a  high  load  which  would  stay  on  the  cart  until  it  reached  the  barn.  There 
it  was  either  pitched  off  by  hand  into  the  mow  or  up  onto  the  scaffolds,  or  in 
later  years  unloaded  with  a  hayfork.  This  large  fork  pierced  into  the  load  of 
hay  picked  up  several  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  raised  it  to  the  ridge  of  the 
barn  and  carried  it  along  a  track  to  the  desired  point  where  it  was  tripped 
by  the  man  on  the  load.  Power  was  furnished  by  a  horse  on  the  end  of  the 
rope  outside  the  barn,  later  replaced  by  various  motor  driven  devices.  Even 
when  a  hayfork  was  used  the  hay  had  to  be  mowed  away  by  hand.  The 
Aherns  made  a  practice  of  loading  one  wagon  after  another,  as  many  as  16 
on  a  good  hay  day,  then  unloading  them  next  morning  while  the  dew  was  still 
on  the  grass  and  no  more  could  be  gathered.  Haying  was  hot  work  and  many 
were  the  gallons  of  switchel  and  cider  drunk. 
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Contemporary  with  the  dump  rake  was  the  tedder  (1889),  two  wheeled 
and  much  like  the  rake  except  that  instead  of  the  rake  teeth  between  the 
wheels  there  were  tines  that  kicked  out  behind  to  stir  up  the  grass  when  it 
was  partly  dry  and  needed  to  be  turned  over  to  dry  the  other  side.  The  tedder 
was  later  frowned  upon  by  agricultural  advisers  since  they  claimed  it  shook 
the  leaves  from  the  grass  and  lost  the  best  part  of  the  hay. 

Along  with  the  advent  of  the  tractor,  there  came  the  hayloader  and  the 
side  delivery  rake  which  rolled  the  hay  into  a  continuous  windrow  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  loader.  With  the  advent  of  these  tools  farmers  began  haying 
earlier  than  had  been  the  custom  previously. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  more  radical  changes.  It  is  now  common, 
although  not  universal,  practice,  to  chop  the  grass  in  the  field  as  it  is  cut  and 
to  put  it  into  the  silo  for  grass  silage,  or  to  cure  partially  and  then,  chopped 
or  whole,  put  into  a  mow  equipped  with  a  drier,  or  to  cure  and  bale  in  the 
field.  Hay  balers  have  been  used  at  least  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
not  on  the  present  scale.  These  methods  require  much  more  and  costlier 
equipment  than  did  the  old  methods,  but  produce  a  much  better  product, 
since  damage  from  rain  during  the  curing  process  is  reduced.  The  cow  of 
today  has  to  have  good  roughage  to  produce  the  milk  expected  of  her.  During 
the  summer  months  she  no  longer  grazes  the  brushy  pastures  for  a  living,  but 
is  rotated  from  one  lush  field  to  another  to  keep  her  milk  production  at  a 
high  level.  What  becomes  of  the  old  pastures?  Some  in  time  revert  to  forest, 
some  are  used  for  growing  young  stock  or  beef  cattle,  some  have  been  cleared 
with  power  equipment  and  made  into  fields. 

Even  at  an  early  date  hay  was  bought  and  sold.  In  1796  the  town 
relinquished  its  right  to  erect  hay  scales  to  Capt.  Noah  Porter,  Mr.  Roswell 
Hunt,  Mr.  Jason  Wetherbe  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Carpenter  for  14  years,  the 
scales  “to  be  erected  in  the  street  in  the  town  plot  against  Col.  Walker’s 
garden  and  said  scales  to  be  kept  in  repair  and  the  price  for  weighing  to  be 
determined  by  the  selectmen  for  the  time  being.”  Town  Records  1796-1840 

p  8. 

For  many  years  there  were  public  scales  with  a  building  over  them  north¬ 
east  of  the  depot  toward  what  is  now  Merton  Bascom’s  garage,  and  more 
recently  east  of  his  garage.  Discontinued  1952.  For  many  years  there  were 
scales  at  North  Charlestown  near  David  Parks’  blacksmith  shop,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  in  the  village.  In  1894  scales  were  installed  near  the  depot. 
It  was  a  common  custom  for  farmers  to  weigh  their  oxen  once  or  twice  a  year, 
at  least  in  the  fall. 

During  the  early  years  in  Charlestown  the  farmers  raised  all  their  own 
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grain.  Probably  the  early  plows  used  to  prepare  the  soil  were  of  wood  with 
a  metal  point,  later  models  having  the  shares  also  of  metal.  The  following 
item  describes  a  plowing  match  in  town  in  1876. 

“Five  teams  were  entered  all  using  plows  of  the  celebrated  Knox  patents.  Awards 
were  given  for  the  best  rather  than  the  quickest  plowing.  First  award  went  to  Benjamin 
W.  Putnam  with  Knox’s  Hard  Steel  Patent  which  is  a  very  beautiful  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment;  second  to  John  W.  Taylor  using  Knox’s  Centennial  Swivel  Plow,  a  recent  inven¬ 
tion.  Two  things  about  this  plow:  one  is  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  beautiful 
mold  board  it  most  perfectly  pulverizes  the  soil,  the  other  is  that  land  plowed  with  it  has 
none  of  the  unsightly  dead  furrows  which  are  unavoidable  where  a  landside  plow  is 
employed.  Another  plow,  not  used  in  the  match,  was  the  One  Horse  Swivel  for  garden 
plowing  and  horticultural  use.”  The  sulkey  or  riding  plow  came  into  use  in  1889  or  earlier. 

Plowing  matches  seem  to  have  been  quite  popular.  In  the  record  of  the 
annual  Fair  of  the  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  at  Sullivan  Park 
(#57)  in  Snumshire  in  1857  we  read,  “On  Thursday  morning  at  an  early  hour 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  exhibitors  and  spectators  of  every  age  and 
both  sexes.  At  8  o’clock  the  plowing  match  took  place  on  land  of  Mr.  Newton 
F.  Allen,  near  the  Park.  There  were  but  three  entries  of  horse  teams  while 
there  were  ten  ox  teams.  .  .  The  contest  was  a  very  spirited  one.” 

When  the  land  was  first  cleared  there  was  no  need  for  fertilizer.  Later 
the  only  dressing  was  manure,  usually  heaved  out  the  stable  window  until  the 
pile  was  too  high  to  take  any  more.  Later  manure  was  stored  in  basements 
under  the  stables,  and  now  usually  in  pits  some  distance  from  the  stable, 
removed  with  a  litter  carrier  or  a  gutter  cleaner.  It  was  spread  on  the  fields 
by  hand  either  direct  from  the  cart  or  sled,  or  from  piles  in  the  field.  Manure 
spreaders  came  into  use  1890  or  earlier.  According  to  Farmer  and  Moore’s 
Gazeteer  (1823)  “Farmers  for  several  years  past  have  annually  used  30  tons 
of  plaster  of  paris,  applied  with  much  benefit  to  interval  land.”  Commercial 
fertilizer  began  to  be  used  about  1887.  In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  has  been  supplied  by  the  government  to  farmers  who  would  pay 
shipping  charges. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  soil  the  grain  was  broadcast  by  hand.  When 
ripe  the  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  if  among  the  stumps,  or  a  scythe  or  cradle, 
tied  in  bundles  with  a  piece  of  straw  and  the  bundles  stooked  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  was  spread  on  the  barn  floor  and  beaten  with  a  flail  to  remove  the  grain 
from  the  straw.  The  grain  and  chaff  were  then  raked  to  the  side  and  put 
through  a  winnowing  machine  which  sifted  out  the  good  grain  and  weed  seeds, 
and  blew  off  the  dirt  and  chaff.  It  was  fed  whole  or  taken  to  the  local  grist 
mill  to  be  ground  into  flour  or  meal. 

Later  seeders  were  developed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  modern  grain 
drill,  the  old  cradle  (still  in  use  1886)  gave  way  to  the  reaper  which  cut  and 
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bound  the  grain,  the  flail  and  winnowing  machine  gave  way  to  the  threshing 
machine  (at  least  three  in  North  Charlestown  in  1886),  the  thresher  and 
reaper  in  time  were  supplanted  by  the  combine.  None  of  the  latter  are  owned 
in  Charlestown  but  come  in  from  neighboring  towns  to  harvest  the  small 
amount  of  grain. 

In  1840  the  following  grain  was  raised  in  Charlestown:  1315  bu.  wheat, 
370  bu.  barley,  25,333  bu.  oats,  8,025  bu.  rye,  2,714  bu.  buckwheat,  18,591 
bu.  Indian  corn.  As  seen  from  the  hills  the  meadows  used  to  be  checkered 
with  fields  of  grain.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  development  of 
the  west  the  home  grown  grain  was  gradually  replaced  by  that  grown  in  the 
west. 

When  corn  was  raised  for  grain  it  was  often  planted  with  a  stabber  in 
hills  carefully  located  by  marking  the  field  off  in  squares.  George  Messer  who 
was  at  #317  at  South  Charlestown  was  a  very  methodical  and  painstaking 
man  whose  cornfield  was  geometrically  perfect  with  exactly  the  same  number 
of  hills  in  every  acre.  When  young  Everett  Greenwood  began  farming  next 
door,  Greenwood’s  cornpiece  was  not  up  to  Messer’s  standards  and  he  told 
him  so,  to  which  Greenwood  replied,  “Do  you  suppose  the  Johnnycake  will 
taste?” 

Around  1887  the  farmers  began  building  square  silos  inside  their  barns. 
They  were  framed,  12  to  14  feet  high,  and  boarded  with  2  x  6  or  2  x  8  in. 
boards  placed  perpendicularly.  In  order  to  prevent  spoilage  at  the  corners 
some  placed  a  12  in.  board,  bevelled,  in  the  angle.  However,  these  old  silos 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  were  replaced  in  time  with  round  silos  out¬ 
side  the  barn.  These  were  commonly  made  of  matched  wooden  staves  held  in 
place  with  metal  hoops,  although  there  were  some  metal  silos. 

In  early  years  the  corn  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  later  (1911)  by  a  corn 
harvester  which  cut  the  corn  and  tied  it  in  bundles.  The  bundles  were  loaded 
onto  wagons  or  trucks  and  hauled  to  the  barn  where  they  were  put  through 
an  ensilage  cutter.  The  first  cutters  were  powered  by  a  horse  on  a  treadmill 
and  the  ensilage  was  shovelled  into  the  silo  as  high  as  a  man  could  reach.  The 
remainder  was  put  into  bushel  baskets  and  hoisted  with  block  and  tackle  to 
the  top  of  the  silo.  This  method  was  superseded  by  the  conveyor  which  worked 
pretty  well  if  the  wind  didn’t  blow.  In  the  latter  case  there  would  be  chopped 
corn  everywhere  except  in  the  cider  jug,  and  inside  the  silo  the  corn  had  to  be 
spread  with  a  fork.  This  has  been  replaced  by  the  blower  with  distributer. 
The  source  of  power  changed  from  horse  to  gasoline  engine  to  tractor.  After 
1950  most  of  the  corn  was  harvested  with  a  field  chopper  which  reduced  the 
labor. 
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Both  threshing  grain  and  harvesting  ensilage  corn  required  expensive 
machinery  and  a  gang  of  men.  It  was  customary  for  one  farmer  to  buy  the 
machinery,  then  the  neighbors  would  work  together  to  do  the  harvesting  on 
all  their  farms.  The  housewives  vied  with  each  other  to  put  on  the  best  dinners 
for  the  men.  Edward  Miler  had  equipment  for  filling  silos  in  South  Charles¬ 
town  around  1912.  At  North  Charlestown  Clarence  Bailey’s  was  a  favorite 
farm  for  the  gang  to  work.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  a  topnotch  cook  and  Cass  had  the 
best  stories.  One  noon  Harvey  Putnam  and  Tad  Chase  each  ate  five  pieces  of 
pie.  (Mrs.  Bailey  cut  her  pies  in  quarters.) 

Another  community  harvest  event  was  the  oldtime  husking  bee  when 
all  the  neighbors  helped  and  were  fed  in  good  old  country  style.  Enough  red 
ears  were  always  raised  to  make  the  husking  interesting,  as  a  kiss  was  the 
prize  claimed  by  the  finder.  Husking  was  sometimes  done  in  the  field,  but 
generally  on  the  barn  floor.  In  1890  150  bu.  was  husked  at  a  bee  at  J.  L. 
McCrea’s.  Charles  Burbank  husked  40  bu.  in  9*4  hrs.  in  1886.  In  1892  Henry 
Gibson  husked  900  bu.  in  three  weeks. 

There  have  been  other  crops  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  spring  many 
farmers  tapped  their  maple  trees  and  made  sugar  and  syrup.  Much  of  it  was 
consumed  on  the  farm  as  white  sugar  is  today,  but  some  found  its  way  to 
market.  In  1840  6,759  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  was  produced  in  town.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Deacon  Thomas  Adams  was  on  his  way  to  make  sugar  on 
the  hill  opposite  the  mill  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  April  1757. 
Very  little  maple  sugar  is  made  in  town  at  the  present  time. 

Sugar  parties  were  a  spring  pleasure.  The  early  farmers  boiled  their  sap 
in  a  big  iron  kettle  hung  from  three  poles.  This  was  followed  by  large  shallow 
evaporating  pans  placed  over  an  arch  with  a  roaring  fire.  Getting  up  wood  for 
sugaring  was  an  off  season  job. 

The  maples  were  tapped  in  March  while  the  snow  was  still  deep  in  the 
woods.  The  sap  was  gathered  in  wooden  buckets  hung  from  either  side  of  a 
sap  yoke  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  then  emptied  into  a  barrel  on  an 
ox  or  horse  drawn  sled  and  taken  to  the  sugar  house.  It  was  boiled  to  the 
syrup  stage,  all  the  air  filled  with  the  sweet  steam.  For  a  sugaring  off  the 
syrup  was  boiled  down  to  the  soft  ball  stage  when  each  guest  “stirred  down” 
a  small  portion  in  a  dish  with  a  wooden  paddle.  Leather  aprons  were  made  by 
pouring  the  hot  sugar  onto  snow.  The  brittle,  sticky  mass  was  attacked  by  all 
the  party.  Usually  by  this  stage  in  the  sugar  season  the  finding  of  sufficient 
clean  snow  was  a  problem.  Sour  pickles  and  plain  doughnuts  (bread  dough 
allowed  to  rise  and  fried  in  deep  fat)  accompanied  the  sugar  treat. 

In  the  early  inventories  orchards  were  listed  along  with  plowing  and 
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mowing  land,  most  farmers  having  a  small  orchard.  According  to  the  Gazeteer 
895  bbls.  of  cider  were  produced  in  1820.  Around  1900  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  apples  were  shipped  by  rail  from  Charlestown  each  year.  In  1885  and  in 
1912  they  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Many  cider  apples  were  also 
shipped,  bringing  around  30  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  Lewis  Gays  raised 
a  great  deal  of  fruit,  including  apples,  pears,  berries.  At  the  present  time 
Stanley  Wilson  at  North  Charlestown  runs  the  only  commercial  orchard  in 
town.  There  have  been  numerous  cider  mills  in  town,  the  most  recent  being 
those  of  Egglestons  and  Bert  Wallace  in  North  Hemlock. 

In  1917  Vernon  T.  Sherwood,  who  received  his  horticultural  training  in 
England  and  came  to  Charlestown  as  a  gardener  on  the  Paris  estate,  bought 
land  on  Cummings  Avenue  and  erected  two  small  greenhouses  for  growing 
geraniums,  later  adding  three  more  small  houses.  In  1920  he  began  building 
larger,  steel  framed  houses,  until  he  had  one  small  and  four  large  houses. 
During  the  war,  because  of  government  insistence,  the  management  added 
to  the  growing  of  geraniums  the  starting  of  annual  flower  and  vegetable 
plants,  a  business  which  became  a  habit.  In  September  1953  Mrs.  Sherwood 
sold  the  business  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brown.  The  plant  annually  produces 
about  a  quarter  million  geranium  plants  which  are  shipped  all  over  the  east 
and  sometimes  to  the  west.  It  was,  some  years  ago,  the  largest  plant  in  the 
east  raising  nothing  but  geraniums. 

In  1932  Lovell  Comstock  began  building  his  greenhouses  on  land  bought 
of  J.  S.  Hunt  in  Snumshire.  He  has  added  to  the  plant  and  now  (1954)  also 
has  buildings  under  construction  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway.  He  raises 
geraniums  and  annual  flower  and  vegetable  plants,  carrying  on  a  wholesale 
business. 

The  following  have  done  more  or  less  business  in  market  gardening, 
annual  and  perennial  plants,  cut  flowers,  small  fruit:  Gay  family,  George  and 
Alfred  Smith,  Clarence  Bailey,  George  Farrow  and  Harry  Caine,  Charles 
Evans,  James  Lockwood,  Vital  Blais,  Hugh  Baldwin  and  Harold  Chase,  Har¬ 
old  Nelson,  Michael  McCarthy  and  Walter  Palmer,  David  Cahalane,  T.  Ward 
Hartley,  George  Parks  and  Clayton  Stearns,  Edwin  Denham,  Miller  Farman, 
Archie  Harding. 

Tobacco  was  raised  at  South  Charlestown  by  the  Hoopers  around  1875, 
and  they  had  a  cigar  factory,  first  at  their  house  #331,  later  at  #336. 

Raising  of  hops  did  not  require  very  good  land,  a  good  stand  lasting  for 
years.  For  many  years  the  land  between  the  railroad  and  the  highway  south 
of  #121  at  North  Charlestown  was  Col.  Parker’s  hop  field.  There  was  another 
hop  field  near  School  #7.  It  was  customary  to  press  the  hops  and  cart  them 
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with  a  team  to  Albany.  In  1840  5,131  lbs.  hops  were  raised  in  town. 

According  to  OH  707  very  few  potatoes  were  raised  here  for  30  or  40 
years  following  settlement,  the  turnip  being  the  vegetable  in  most  frequent 
use.  In  1840  farmers  in  town  raised  41,902  bu.  of  potatoes.  There  are  no 
large  potato  growers  in  town,  but  potatoes  have  been  an  important  crop 
through  the  years. 

Another  cash  crop  used  to  be  cordwood,  cut  during  the  slack  time  on  the 
farm.  In  1840  1,523  cords  were  sold.  In  1886  good  split  rock  maple  brought 
$4  a  cord.  For  many  years  the  railroad  was  a  good  customer  for  cord  wood 
for  the  wood  burning  engines  which  were  replaced  by  coal  burners  about  1887. 
There  were  wood  yards  at  both  the  Charlestown  and  N.  Charlestown  depots. 
Today  the  local  demand  has  all  but  disappeared,  most  village  homes  being 
heated  now  by  coal  or  oil.  Instead,  both  hard  and  soft  wood  are  being  cut 
from  the  smaller  cull  trees  and  sold  as  pulp  wood. 

According  to  OH  706: 

“Flax  in  the  early  days  was  raised  in  large  quantities  (Gazeteer  5000  lbs.  1820). 
Instead  of  being  mown  or  reapt  it  had  to  be  pulled  and  the  dirt  shaken  very  carefully 
from  the  roots.  .  .  After  it  was  pulled  it  was  laid  out  and  rotted  for  several  weeks  to  make 
the  fibre  suitable  for  breaking  and  for  being  prepared  for  spinning.’’  The  women  of  nearly 
every  family  could  spin  and  nearly  all  of  them  could  weave.  The  seed  of  the  flax  was 
manufactured  into  oil. 

Farm  Organizations 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  growing  consciousness  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  to  bolster  New  Hampshire  agriculture.  In  1870 
New  Hampshire  organized  an  official  board  with  one  member  from  each 
county,  to  collect  and  distribute  grain  and  other  seeds,  to  investigate  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  and  to  analyze  commercial  fertilizer. 

In  1860  the  Grange  was  organized  to  better  farming  conditions.  Local 
Granges  were  formed  in  1893  at  North  Charlestown  and  in  1894  at  the  village. 

Agriculture 

In  the  late  1800s  day  long  meetings  known  as  Farmers’  Institutes  were 
held,  with  speakers  and  discussions  on  such  topics  as  testing  milk  for  butter- 
fat  (Babcock  test),  testing  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  road  improvement,  etc. 
In  1913  the  first  Farm  Bureau  in  New  Hampshire  was  organized  in  Sullivan 
County,  and  extension  work  (Education)  among  farmers  was  begun  the  same 
year,  the  first  county  agent  being  M.  Gale  Eastman.  Charlestown  has  at 
present  34  families  belonging  to  the  county  Farm  Bureau  and  one  meeting  is 
held  at  Charlestown  during  the  year.  Theodore  Frizzell  is  now  president,  and 
Dwight  Hill  served  in  the  same  capacity  some  years  ago. 
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Sullivan  County  had  the  first  home  demonstration  agent  in  the  country, 
Miss  Katherine  Woods,  in  1916,  who  worked  with  the  women  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  clubs,  passing  on  the  newest  information  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  various  phases  of  homemaking.  There  have  been  clubs  at  North  and 
South  Charlestown,  the  village  and  Snumshire,  the  latter  organized  in  1922 
and  still  functioning. 

4-H  Club  work,  with  Vincent  Perkins  as  the  first  agent,  was  begun  in 

1917  as  an  emergency  means  of  raising  more  food  during  the  war.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  clubs  and  achievements  in  Charlestown: 

1918  Olive  Smith,  Eleanor  Coolidge,  Gertrude  Cahalane,  Mildred  Stearns  on  County 
Honor  Roll  in  Canning 

1919  A.  B.  Wilson  club  leader.  Emerson  Manning  state  winner  in  field  corn 

1921  Mrs.  Catherine  McCarthy  leader  of  Happy  Hour  Club,  South  Charlestown,  Mr. 
Carleton  Richardson  leader  of  Potato  Club 

1922  Miss  Irene  Perry  leader  of  North  Charlestown  Club 

1923  Mrs.  Orson  Nichols  leader  of  Blue  Ribbon  Club,  North  Charlestown 

1929  Alice  Morse  State  Health  Champion 

1930  Norma  Nichols  County  Food  Champion,  Vera  Nichols  Canning  Champion 

1932  Miller  Farman  first  boy  canning  champion  in  county,  Elizabeth  Farman  State 
Clothing  Champion  and  second  in  canning  (Wide-Awake  Club),  Norma  Nichols  4  years 
on  honor  roll,  9  years  in  club  work 

1934  Vera  Nichols  went  to  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago,  8  years  in  canning.  Mrs.  Rolla  Smith 
leader  Golden  Rule  Club,  Mrs.  Messer  Youth  Club,  Mrs.  Edith  Hadley  Victory  Club,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Carter  Connecticut  Valley  Club 

1935  Fall  Mt.  Club  and  Willing  Workers 

1936  Merry  Hearts,  Old  #4,  Busy  Bees,  Blue  Ribbon 
1938  Mrs.  Nichols  leader  of  Whittlers  Club 

1940  Mr.  Harry  Caine  leader  of  Farwell  Club 

1941  Katharine  Frizzell  Grand  Champion  4-H  calf  at  Hartland  Fair 

1943  Mrs.  Elsie  Cromwell  leader  of  Victory  Club;  Golden  Rule,  Conn.  Valley,  Farwell 
Clubs 

1945  Mrs.  Albert  Blish  leader  of  Victory  Club,  Mrs.  Smith  Golden  Rule 

1947  Theodora  Frizzell  to  National  4-H  Camp  Washington,  leader  of  Golden  Rule  with 
help  of  Joan  Worthley  and  Mrs.  Ira  Bingham 

1948  Maureen  Ahern  Dairy  Achievement  Winner 

1949  Morris  Putnam  Gold  Medal  in  Meat  Animal  Project,  Maureen  Ahern  Garden  Medal, 
Patricia  Ahern  Meat  Animal  Medal,  Paul  Putnam  and  Joseph  Lyman,  Jr.  medals  in 
Poultry  Project 

1951  Maureen  Ahern  Dairy  Achievement,  Donald  Highter  and  Donald  Hoskinson  Garden 
Medals,  Nancy  Newcomb  County  Winner  in  Leadership,  Hugh  Colburn  and  Paul  Howard 
Medals  in  Poultry  Project.  Mrs.  Wallace  Newcomb  leader  of  Hemlock  Pioneers 

1952  Mrs.  Denison  Miner  leader  of  Merry  4-H  Girls  and  4-H  Boys  Club,  Patricia  Ahern 
County  Winner  in  Beautification  of  Home  Grounds,  Maureen  Ahern  Leadership  and 
Dairy  Achievement,  Nancy  Newcomb  Food  Preparation,  Robert  Frizzell  Medal  in  Poultry. 

The  extension  work  is  supported  by  federal,  state  and  county  funds 
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administered  by  the  UNH  Extension  Service  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  county  Farm  Bureau. 


Soil  Conservation 

During  recent  years  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  U.  S. 
and  the  depletion  of  the  soil  fertility  and  water  supply  have  caused  concern 
and  the  government  has  begun  to  assist  the  farmers  in  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  practices.  During  World  War  II,  when  food  was  needed,  assistance 
took  the  form  of  supplying  fertilizer  and  lime  at  a  reduced  cost,  but  recently 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  long  term  conservation  measures.  In  Sulli¬ 
van  County  support  is  given  farmers  in  practices  that  will  maintain  good  grass 
coverage  on  the  land  (clearing,  seeding  legumes,  draining,  contour  farming, 
waterways,  streambank  protection,  etc.)  and  forests  (planting,  weeding  and 
pruning  forest  trees).  These  practices  will  help  conserve  the  fertility  and 
water  in  the  soil  for  future  generations. 

Farm  Home 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  farm  household  through  the  years, 
some  of  which  are  here  listed: 

Privy,  washtub  in  the  kitchen  for  the  Saturday  night  bath  to  the  bathroom ;  candles, 
whale  oil  lamps,  kerosene  lamps  to  electric  lights;  wells,  pumps  to  running  hot  and  cold 
water ;  fireplaces,  wood  stoves  to  furnaces  (wood,  coal  or  oil)  ;  making  butter  (put  down 
in  40  lb.  wooden  tubs  obtained  at  Keyes  Hollow  or  elsewhere)  to  buying  butter  or 
oleomargarine;  baking  in  brick  ovens  (beans  at  the  back,  then  the  puddings,  then  the 
bread),  baking  in  a  wood  range,  to  baking  in  an  electric  or  gas  oven  or  buying  from  the 
baker;  making  cheese,  soap,  yeast  to  buying;  drying  apples,  making  barrel  of  cider  apple 
sauce  in  the  fall  to  canning  or  freezing ;  wash  tubs,  scrub  board,  boiler  to  washing  machine ; 
butchering  in  the  fall  with  curing,  smoking,  freezing  (sad  the  day  when  the  weather 
turned  too  warm)  to  storing  in  the  freezer  or  locker  plant;  cooling  food  in  the  cellar  or 
the  spring,  ice  boxes  to  electric  refrigerators. 

Col.  Webber  thus  describes  his  memories  of  a  farm  home:  “Those  were 
pleasant  days,  though,  for  the  boys  at  the  old  hill  farm.  The  dining  table 
was  always  set  in  one  end  of  the  big  kitchen,  and  amply  stored  with  rye  and 
Indian  bread  and  butter,  doughnuts  and  cheese,  cold  baked  beans,  apple  and 
pumpkin  pies  and  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and  there  was  no  trouble  or  delay  about 
meals,  if  we  wanted  to  go  for  squirrels  before  daylight,  or  lingered  late  by  the 
brook  for  the  last  big  trout  in  the  evening.  I  will  not  attempt  to  ring  in  the 
old  device  of  comparing  the  provender  to  that  of  some  noted  restaurateur, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  it  and  we  were  alwTays  hungry.” 
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AGRICULTURE  INVENTORY 
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Chapter  4 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Postal  Service 

According  to  the  records  of  the  N.  H.  Committee  of  Safety,  the  first  post 
route  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  was  authorized  July 
27,  1781,  when  Mr.  John  Balch  was  appointed  a  post  rider  for  the  term  of 
three  months  with  the  agreement  that  he  would  set  out  from  Portsmouth  on 
Saturday  morning  and  ride  to  Haverhill  by  way  of  Conway  and  Plymouth, 
thence  down  the  Connecticut  River  to  Charlestown  and  Keene  and  back  to 
Portsmouth,  for  which  services  he  was  to  receive  “seventy  hard  dollars,  or 
paper  money  equivilent.”  In  1792  a  post  rider  carried  the  mail  once  a  fort¬ 
night  from  Concord  through  Weirs,  New  Boston,  Amherst,  Wilton,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Dublin,  and  Marlow  to  Keene,  and  thence  through  Westmoreland, 
Walpole,  Alstead,  Acworth,  Charlestown,  Newport  and  Hopkinton  to  Con¬ 
cord.  The  compensation  for  this  post  rider  was  fixed  at  £12  per  year  and  the 
perquisites  on  papers  and  private  packages.  The  postage  at  that  time  was 
six-pence  (about  12  cents)  on  each  private  letter  for  every  forty  miles,  and 
four-pence  for  any  number  of  miles  less  than  forty. 

In  1794  Congress  passed  a  law  ( Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  1796  Vol.  3,  p  36,  Chap.  23)  establishing  “the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  within  the  United  States.”  Among  others,  post  routes  were  set  up 
between  Portsmouth  and  Charlestown,  and  from  Springfield,  Mass,  through 
Charlestown  to  Newbury,  Vt. 

The  era  of  turnpikes  began  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  the  early  1800s  a  stage  route  was  established  with  contracts  for  carry¬ 
ing  mails.  James  Whipple  of  Charlestown  operated  a  stage  from  Walpole  to 
Hanover,  selling  the  business  in  1845  to  George  Dickinson  who  carried  it  on 
until  the  Sullivan  Railroad  was  built. 

The  first  postmaster,  Samuel  Crosby,  was  appointed  January  1,  1794. 
The  earliest  account  books  that  can  be  found  begin  with  the  year  1887,  when 
George  Dunbar  was  postmaster.  The  December  quarter  of  that  year  shows 
stamp  sales  of  $369.77,  box  rents  $31.45,  for  a  total  revenue  of  $401.22.  To 
point  up  the  expansion  in  business  which  has  taken  place  since  those  days, 
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we  show  the  revenue  for  the  December  quarter  1951:  stamp  sales  $3636.20, 
box  rents  $235.15  and  metered  postage  $1000,  making  the  total  revenue  for 
the  quarter  $4871.35. 

New  combination  lock  boxes  were  installed  in  the  post  office  in  September 
1900,  again  newly  fitted  up  in  June  1909.  The  post  office  now  occupies  the 
whole  main  floor  of  the  brick  block  next  north  of  the  library. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Horace  Metcalf  a  post  office  was  opened  at  North 
Charlestown  in  1827.  It  has  been  located  for  the  most  part  at  the  brick  store 
in  the  village,  but  at  times  has  been  at  the  next  house  north,  the  house  across 
the  highway,  and  the  depot. 

A  post  office  was  established  at  South  Charlestown  in  the  depot  in  1850, 
continuing  until  Nov.  30,  1914  after  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  was  established. 

In  October  1903  a  petition  was  sent  to  Washington  for  Rural  Free  De¬ 
livery  and  in  1904  a  route  was  established  in  Charlestown  with  Edward 
Arnold  as  the  first  carrier,  chosen  from  28  applicants  for  the  position.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  post  office  the  route  followed  the  Springfield  Road  to  Lovers 
Lane,  to  Claremont  Road,  south  to  #58,  east  to  #210,  doubled  back  to  #73, 
north  to  #108  keeping  to  right  south  through  the  Borough  past  #212,  through 
Hemlock  to  Langdon,  back  past  the  Holmes  farm  to  #288,  to  Jabes  Meadow, 
past  #285,  to  #273  and  north  to  the  post  office,  25  miles.  Service  commenced 
Feb.  15,  1905,  serving  106  houses  and  taking  six  hours  to  cover  the  route. 
During  the  earlier  years  the  carrier  drove  a  horse,  shifting  from  wheels  to 
runners  when  sledding  permitted.  In  1909  the  carrier  began  to  wear  the  regu¬ 
lation  gray  uniform,  long  since  discontinued. 

Charles  Hamlin  began  as  carrier  in  1910.  In  1912  Route  #2  was  started 
by  adding  mileage  in  the  north  part  of  town  and  taking  some  from  Route  #1, 
making  the  mileage  for  each  route  17  or  18  miles.  For  many  years  Sabin  Fisk, 
appointed  in  1912,  followed  the  northern  route.  Charles  Hamlin  continued 
the  southern  route  until  1932  when  the  two  routes  were  combined  with  Sabin 
Fisk  as  carrier.  He  retired  in  1941  after  29  years  of  service  and  Frank  Horton 
took  over  the  route. 

Star  Routes  run  from  Charlestown  to  Acworth,  and  from  North  Charles¬ 
town  to  Unity. 

Postmasters 

Charlestown — Samuel  Crosby  Jan.  1,  1794;  F.  A.  Sumner  Sept.  23,  1802,  Geo.  W. 
Sumner  Sept.  3,  1834;  J.  H.  Hubbard  Sept.  26,  1840;  Mathew  Tole,  Apr.  28,  1845;  S.  L. 
Fletcher,  Apr.  1,  1851;  Charles  Messenger,  Jan.  1,  1853;  J.  H.  Hubbard,  Feb.  28,  1858; 
Henry  Hubbard,  Oct.  1,  1859;  Wm.  B.  Downer,  Dec.  5,  1860;  C.  E.  Richardson,  Dec.  19, 
1862;  C.  C.  Kimball  (not  Com.)  July  25,  1866;  J.  C.  Stebbins,  Aug.  24,  1866;  C.  C. 
Kimball,  Dec.  10,  1866;  Geo.  Olcott,  Apr.  29,  1875;  C.  C.  Kimball,  June  30,  1875;  S.  L. 
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Fletcher,  Apr.  17,  1882;  G.  O.  Dunbar,  Aug.  17,  1885;  Frank  Finnigan,  May  22,  1889; 
John  C.  Fairbrother,  Oct.  1,  1893;  Fred  H.  Perry,  Oct.  1,  1898;  David  V.  Cahalane  (Act¬ 
ing  P.  M.),  Apr.  1,  1912;  David  V.  Cahalane,  May  1,  1913;  Charles  S.  Hutchins,  Jan. 
26,  1922;  David  V.  Cahalane  July  1,  1934;  Gertrude  E.  Cahalane,  May  1,  1942. 

North  Charlestown — (From  N.  H.  Registers)  Horace  Metcalf,  1827 ;  Lewis  Gilmore, 
1843;  N.  M.  Howard,  1852;  Charles  Messenger  1854;  Duke  M.  Dinsmore,  1854;  Thomas 
Whipple,  1858;  John  Towner  1871;  Wesley  A.  Hunt  1875;  Carl  F.  Stoughton,  1916; 
Beatrice  S.  O’Hearne  1945;  Ernest  Coull,  1949. 

South  Charlestown — (From  N.  H.  Registers)  Oliver  King,  1851;  Roswell  Robertson, 
1858;  S.  W.  Albee  1875;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Albee,  1878;  R.  H.  Ramsey,  1885;  F.  A.  Wheeler, 
1896;  S.  S.  Wright,  1899-1914. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

In  June  1881  a  telephone  was  placed  in  the  post  office,  branching  to  the 
depot  and  the  residence  of  C.  C.  Kimball,  post  master.  In  1882  the  telephone 
line  came  up  through  Charlestown  connecting  with  several  adjoining  towns. 
The  office  was  at  the  post  office,  part  of  the  present  IGA,  with  an  instrument 
also  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ramsey  at  South  Charlestown.  By  1898  there 
were  public  telephones  at  George  Bowen’s  in  South  Charlestown  and  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel  in  the  village;  in  1898  at  G.  W.  Hamlin’s  and  in  1902  or  earlier 
at  W.  A.  Hunt’s  in  North  Charlestown,  the  line  having  been  put  through 
North  Charlestown  in  1897.  Dr.  Young  and  Fisk  Brothers  had  business  tele¬ 
phones  in  1901  soon  followed  by  Hamlin’s  store.  Beginning  in  1901  the  town 
clerk’s  records  are  filled  with  permits  to  establish  lines  along  various  streets. 
From  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  June  1904  the  office  was  moved  to  the  brick  store 
(now  Reed),  there  being  about  a  dozen  telephones  in  town  at  that  time.  Call¬ 
ing  even  Claremont  at  that  time  was  a  major  undertaking,  since  it  took  so 
long  to  call  people  to  the  telephone.  Since  there  were  no  night  operators  the 
lines  were  connected  through  the  office  for  the  Bellows  Falls  operator  to 
supervise.  D.  T.  Bond  was  the  first  night  operator,  followed  by  Roswell 
Whitcomb,  Clarence  Slavin,  Edward  Arnold,  Bertha  Taylor.  Other  early 
operators  were  Maude  Marshall  and  Olive  Kendall. 

In  1910  the  office  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  post  office  block 
where  it  remained  until  1928,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Taylor  on  Summer  Street.  The  service  is  about  to  undergo  a  major  change, 
the  five  operators  being  replaced  by  a  dial  system.  There  are  now  459  sub¬ 
scribers,  plus  two  unlisted  and  seven  public  telephones. 

There  was  a  telegraph  office  in  Royce’s  store  in  the  old  Hubbard  Block 
as  early  as  1871  and  also  at  the  depot  in  South  Charlestown.  (1892)  By  1901 
the  village  office  was  at  the  depot.  Now  there  is  no  office  in  town. 

Today  there  are  about  two  radios  for  every  family  in  town  and  about  70 
television  receiving  sets.  The  number  of  radios  increased  rapidly  after  1930. 
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Chapter  5 


TRANSPORTATION 

When  Charlestown  was  settled  travel  was  on  horseback,  later  by  ox  cart 
or  sled,  over  roads  hardly  equal  to  our  farm  roads  of  today. 

‘‘Since  most  of  the  travelling  was  done  on  horseback,  everybody  who  had  the  means, 
kept  a  horse,  and  everybody  prided  himself  on  having  a  fine  saddle,  and  in  case  he  was 
blessed  with  a  family,  an  elegant  pillion  which  was  a  kind  of  double  saddle,  on  which  a 
man  and  woman  were  accustomed  to  ride  together.  In  riding  the  arms  of  the  lady  were 
thrown  in  such  a  manner  around  the  gentleman,  as  to  enable  her  in  all  cases  to  keep  her 
seat  firmly,  unless  her  companion  should  be  thrown,  when  of  course  she  would  go  off 
with  him.  For  a  lady  to  mount  upon  a  pillion  or  saddle,  provision  was  made  at  every 
house  and  at  every  public  place,  in  the  form  of  what  was  termed  a  horseblock;  which 
was  not  only  an  indispensible  convenience  on  every  man’s  premises,  but  almost  be  called 
a  necessity.  This  was  mounted  by  steps  to  a  platform  at  such  a  height  as  to  enable  a  lady 
to  sit  down  easily  behind  the  person  with  whom  she  was  going  to  ride.”  (OH  382) 

In  the  charter  for  the  Charlestown  Turnpike,  granted  in  1803,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means  of  conveyance  were  listed:  Sulkey,  chaise,  phaeton,  coach, 
chariot,  cart,  wagon,  sleigh,  sled.  (For  descriptions  see  American  Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles  by  Jack  D.  Rittenhouse).  In  1805  there  were  enough  pleasure  car¬ 
riages  to  make  it  worthwhile  taxing  them.  In  1810  they  were  valued  at  $2049. 
The  valuation  reached  a  peak  of  $7275  in  1910,  declining  to  $150  in  1920, 
the  last  year  taxed. 

In  the  later  years  most  families  had  one  road  horse,  sometimes  a  pair. 
These  horses  were  lighter  and  better  travellers  than  the  work  horses  used  on 
the  farm  or  for  teaming.  Some  were  balky,  some  were  too  high  spirited,  some 
would  slow  down  from  a  trot  to  a  walk  at  the  first  suggestion  of  a  hill.  The 
water  bars  were  always  a  temptation  to  stop  for  a  rest.  The  watering  troughs 
were  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  often  paid  for  out  of  highway  funds. 
There  were  the  following  watering  troughs  in  town  (and  perhaps  others  not 
listed):  J.  G.  Briggs  tub  near  #308  below  the  village;  Putnam  tub  at  the 
foot  of  Geer  Hill;  at  the  foot  of  Breakneck;  at  the  north  end  of  the  water 
main  in  Snumshire,  placed  when  towrn  water  was  piped  there,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  at  #108;  at  the  store  in  North  Charlestown  placed  there 
1890;  west  side  of  highway  north  of  Ox  Brook  Bridge;  east  side  of  highway 
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near  #185;  beside  the  stone  shop  on  north  Main  Street;  and  the  drinking 
fountain  given  to  the  town  by  Mrs.  Paris  and  placed  in  front  of  the  post 
office.  Both  this  and  the  Putnam  tub  are  filled  each  summer  with  growing 
plants,  now  that  no  horses  need  them. 

Some  horses  were  easily  frightened,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  terri¬ 
fying  auto.  In  April  1889  a  horse  became  frightened  by  the  advertisements 
posted  in  the  covered  bridge  over  Ox  Brook  north  of  the  church  in  North 
Charlestown,  backing  the  wagon  and  plunging  down  a  10  foot  wall.  The 
driver  had  a  cut  on  his  forehead,  sprained  his  wrist  and  lost  his  false  teeth, 
while  his  wife’s  knee  was  fractured.  There  was  no  damage  to  the  horse  in 
this  case,  but  the  shafts  of  the  wagon  were  broken.  Many  times  when  horses 
were  frightened  and  ran  away  they  would  be  so  badly  injured  as  to  have 
to  be  shot. 

The  following  tall  story  was  recorded  in  The  Chronicle  for  April  1904, 
about  a  man  who  lived  on  the  old  Cheshire  Turnpike  and  who 

“Had  a  roan  mare  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  mare  was  a  good  roader  and 
according  to  his  story  unsurpassed. 

“One  day  he  was  out  near  Perry  Mountain  with  his  dog  following  behind  the  wagon 
when  on  the  way  home  a  terrific  thunder  storm  came  up  and  he  made  the  mare  hustle. 
He  drove  into  his  barn  just  ahead  of  the  storm  without  getting  the  wagon  wet  but  the 
dog  swam  all  the  way.” 

The  vehicles  used  most  commonly  were  carriages  with  metal  tired  wheels, 
very  special  ones  with  wire  spoked  wheels  and  pneumatic  tires;  some  top 
buggies  and  some  surries  with  fringe  around  the  top;  express  wagons  (box 
body  with  removable  seats) ;  buckboards  (limber  boards  from  front  to  back 
axle  with  a  seat  in  the  middle) ;  democrat  wagons. 

In  the  winter  there  were  sleighs  of  various  types:  common  light  sleighs 
with  a  dark  body  supported  about  18  inches  above  the  ground  on  running 
gear  often  painted  vermillion,  the  runners  curving  up  in  front  and  then  back 
toward  the  dashboard;  swellbacks  which  were  a  variation  of  the  common 
sleigh;  pungs  which  corresponded  to  express  wagons.  When  the  sleigh  was 
drawn  by  one  horse  the  shafts  were  set  to  one  side  of  the  center  front  to  en¬ 
able  the  horse  to  travel  in  the  beaten  track.  Early  sleds  were  wooden  shod, 
later  metal,  the  construction  depending  upon  whether  the  travois  wras  to  be 
used  for  farm  work  or  heavy  logging. 

Travelling  in  the  old  days  was  dreary  in  cold  or  stormy  weather  or 
oppressive  heat  when  the  driver  wilted  and  the  horse  lathered,  but  there  were 
those  glorious  days  in  summer  when  nothing  was  pleasanter  than  hitching 
up  the  horse  and  going  for  a  ride.  Closed  in  our  cars  of  today  with  the  con¬ 
stant  hum  of  the  motor  we  easily  forget  the  joy  of  jogging  along  in  the  open 
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air,  slowly  and  leisurely  and  quietly,  or  behind  a  fast  stepper  with  the  wind 
whistling  through  our  hair;  in  the  summer  evening  to  the  singing  of  the 
crickets  in  the  grass  or  the  whole  crowd  on  a  straw  ride;  in  the  crisp  autumn 
air  amid  the  glorious  coloring  of  the  trees,  rustling  through  the  leaves  fallen 
in  the  road;  in  the  winter  all  bundled  up  to  keep  out  the  cold,  the  buffalo 
robe  tucked  in  snuggly,  with  the  sleigh  bells  jingling,  gliding  over  the  smooth 
snow  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  shining  through  ice- 
coated  branches,  either  in  twosomes,  or  the  whole  crowd  in  a  barge,  perhaps 
tipped  over  in  a  heap  in  a  snowdrift.  In  those  days  the  hills  were  good  for 
coasting  from  Hacketts  Swamp  to  Main  Street  and  like  as  not  one  could  ride 
up  the  hill  hitched  to  the  sled  of  some  jovial  teamster,  to  the  jangling  of 
the  team  bells. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  frightened  at  first,  the  horses  began  to  give 
way  to  the  new-fangled  autos  in  which  daring  people  done  up  in  dusters,  veils 
and  goggles  went  spinning  about  the  country,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind 
them,  Blue  Book  in  hand  if  any  great  distance  from  home.  “People  were  very 
much  in  fear  of  meeting  them.  No  one  drove  fearlessly  and  ladies  and  old 
people  remained  at  home  unless  compelled  to  ride.  All  enjoyment  of  riding 
was  taken  away.”  (Cl  Ad  1902).  In  November  1907  the  SCh  correspondent 
wrote:  “A  motor  truck  team  passed  through  here  and  back  last  Friday.  .  . 
What  next  will  travel  the  roads?” 

These  wonders  of  locomotion  skidded  or  got  stuck  on  muddy  roads, 
lacked  power  for  steep  hills,  had  to  be  cranked  by  hand,  and  were  always  put 
up  for  the  winter  as  late  as  1923.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  driving  horse  in  town 
and  automobiles  have  become  a  common  necessity  for  business  and  pleasure. 
The  great  increase  in  motor  traffic  occurred  1909  to  1912. 

Public  Travel  1800-50 

The  first  stagecoach  in  the  country  was  built  in  1784.  In  1801  there  was 
a  weekly  stage  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  valley  and  to  and  from  Boston, 
and  in  1807  three  per  week  between  Boston  and  Hanover.  The  old  Acworth 
road  north  of  Hill  Brothers’  house  is  known  traditionally  as  the  Concord 
stage  road,  although  the  Charlestown  Turnpike  was  built  south  of  the  present 
house  in  1804  and  by  1830  stages  between  Charlestown  and  Concord  travelled 
via  Claremont  and  Newport. 

In  the  Sullivan  Mercury  for  Jan.  1,  1830  the  following  notice  appeared: 

“A  regular  line  of  stages  now  established  between  Concord  and  Charlestown  running 
through  in  one  day.  Leaves  Small’s  Hotel  in  Concord  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day  at  6  AM  passing  through  Hopkinton,  Warner,  Bradford,  Fisherfield,  Newport,  Clare¬ 
mont  and  arrives  Charlestown  same  evening.  Returning  leaves  Charlestown  every  Mon- 
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day,  Wednesday  and  P'riday  (after  arrival  of  Albany  stages)  at  10  AM  and  arrives  Con¬ 
cord  same  evening.  The  above  line  of  stages  connects  at  Concord  with  stages  from  Nashua 
Village,  Lowell,  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Portland,  Portsmouth  and  Dover;  also  the 
whole  of  the  state  of  Maine.  .  .  At  Newport  with  stages  from  Washington,  Henniker  and 
Amherst.  At  Charlestown  with  stages  for  Windsor,  Hanover,  Springfield,  Woodstock  and 
Burlington  and  also  stages  for  Bellows  Falls,  Walpole,  Keene  and  down  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Hartford,  Conn.  This  line  also  connects  at  Charlestown  with  Bates’  celebrated 
line  of  stages  for  Chester,  Landgrove,  Manchester,  Bennington,  Saratoga  Springs,  Troy, 
Albany,  and  to  the  whole  western  and  southern  part  of  the  United  States.” 

In  1831  a  daily  stage  was  established  between  Keene  and  Boston.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  Charlestown  History; 

“Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  largest  stage  proprietor  in  this  part  of  the  country  during 
the  eight  or  ten  years  that  preceded  the  opening  of  the  railroads  in  this  section.  He  was 
chief  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  following  lines:  viz.  the  line  from  Walpole 
to  Windsor  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  the  line  from  Charlestown  to  Woodstock  through 
Springfield,  Vt.;  the  line  from  Charlestown  to  Chester  and  Landgrove,  Vt.;  and  the 
Forest  Line  as  it  was  called  from  Charlestown  to  Hancock,  N.  H. 

“Before  1820  but  little  staging  was  done  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
line  to  Hanover,  but  all  its  business  was  done  by  a  two  horse  coach.  There  was  a  one 
horse  line  also  from  Walpole  to  Rutland.  But  between  1820  and  1840  the  business 
immensely  increased  and  still  more  from  1840  to  the  opening  of  the  railroads.  Under  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  management  everything  was  greatly  improved.  Splendid  teams  took  the 
places  of  the  old  jaded  and  windbroken  horses,  and  elegant  and  showy  coaches  were 
substituted  for  the  weatherworn  and  unseemly  looking  vehicles  that  had  been  seen 
previously.  Says  an  eminent  physician  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  in  his  youth  used  to  pass 
frequently  through  Charlestown,  ‘It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  the  stages  as  they  used 
to  come  in  and  pass  out  from  your  principal  Hotel.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  coaches  at  a 
time  painted  up  in  the  finest  style  standing  before  the  door  waiting  their  turn  to  take  in 
passengers  and  baggage,  and  when  they  started  out  or  came  in,  wasn’t  it  a  sight?  Talk 
about  railroads,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them,  but  what  is  there  in  the  arrival  of  a  train 
that  can  compare  with  the  coming  of  the  old  stage  coach?’ 

“Commencement  time  at  Hanover  used  to  make  lively  work  both  for  the  stage 
company  and  for  the  hotels,  and  the  villagers  were  often  greatly  excited  over  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  some  great  man,  who  they  knew  had  gone  to  commencement,  on  his  return. 
One  time  General  Cass  happened  to  be  the  hero  of  the  occasion  and  everyone  had  turned 
out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  look  at  him.  The  General  got  his  dinner  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  seat,  hurry  out  and  get 
into  the  stage.  The  other  passengers  also  soon  took  their  seats  in  the  different  coaches 
that  were  waiting  for  them  and  were  just  ready  to  start,  when  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  rushed 
to  the  door,  at  the  same  time  crying  out  in  a  very  loud  voice  ‘Mr.  Dickinson,  will  you 
please  stop  the  coaches  a  moment,  there  is  one  man  aboard  who  has  not  paid  for  his 
dinner.’  On  this  General  Cass  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  and  said  in  reply  ‘I  am 
sorry  to  acknowledge  that  what  you  say  is  true  and  I  am  that  man  and  I  hope  you  will 
receive  as  a  truthful  apology  that  my  thoughts  were  so  occupied  on  other  subjects  that 
the  settling  of  my  bill  completely  slipped  my  mind.’  He  thereupon  paid  for  his  dinner, 
when  the  announcement  ‘All  ready’  was  given  and  the  Jehus  cracked  their  whips  and  in 
their  usual  dashing  style  started  off.” 
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The  four  horse  stage  routes  in  Charlestown  were  the  road  north  from 
Walpole  to  town,  the  Cheshire  Turnpike,  the  road  to  Claremont  on  the  east 
side  of  Ox  Brook  Meadow  and  the  Forest  Route  which  crossed  the  river  at 
South  Charlestown  and  passed  to  the  east  to  Hancock,  supposed  to  be  the 
shortest  route  from  Rutland  to  Boston.  The  stage  road  to  Acworth  was  a 
two  horse  line. 

In  the  early  days  the  stages  went  all  the  way  to  Boston,  but  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  extended  they  went  only  to  the  railhead,  until  that  was  finally 
Charlestown  in  1849,  when  stages  went  from  Charlestown  to  Claremont, 
Newport,  Springfield,  Weathersfield,  Windsor,  Woodstock  and  Hanover.  The 
railroad  was  soon  extended  beyond  Charlestown,  so  that  the  only  stages  then 
were  to  Springfield,  Acworth  and  Unity.  The  Springfield  stage  carried  passen¬ 
gers,  mail,  baggage  and  express  and  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ellisons. 
Sim  Long,  Ben  McCarty  and  Myron  Graves  were  drivers  also.  The  stage  was 
discontinued  when  the  trolly  line  was  built  in  1896.  In  November  1899 

“The  fine  old  Abbott  and  Downing  Concord  coach  run  for  more  than  fifty  years 
between  Charlestown  and  Springfield  until  supplanted  by  the  electric  railway  was  driven 
in  the  oldtime  fashion  from  Springfield  on  Saturday  and  the  people  gave  it  an  ovation  all 
along  the  route  on  its  farewell  trip.  By  invitation  of  Mr.  Brewer  the  outside  seats  were 
occupied  by  Miss  Helen  Hubbard,  Miss  Annie  West  and  Miss  Louise  Webber.” 

Charlestown,  the  old  meeting  place  of  the  stage  coaches,  later  the  place 
where  the  north  and  south  bound  trains  met  and  passed,  has  now  become  the 
meeting  place  of  the  motor  buses  from  the  north,  the  south  and  the  west,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  four  to  ten  buses  at  the  diner  on  Main  Street  at 
one  time— not  the  style  of  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  but  an  eating  place  with  its 
own  good  reputation  up  and  down  the  river. 
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Chapter  6 


Railroad 

The  State  Legislature  on  Dec.  27,  1844  (N.  H.  Laws  Session  Nov.  1844, 
Chap.  192,  p  187)  granted  a  charter  to  the  Cheshire  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  any  point  on  the  south  line  of  the  state  in  Fitz- 
william  or  Rindge  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  in  Walpole  or 
Charlestown,  at  the  same  time  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Fitchburg,  Keene 
and  Connecticut  River  Railroad. 

On  July  10,  1846  (Laws  of  N.  H.  Session  1842  or  6  Chap.  395,  p  377) 
a  charter  was  granted  similarly  to  the  Sullivan  Railroad  Company  to  build 
a  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  adjoining 
Windsor  or  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  to  a  point  convenient  to  connect  with  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  near  Cheshire  Bridge  in  Charlestown  or  wherever  in  the 
town  the  Cheshire  road  was  constructed  to. 

The  railroads  had  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  before  construction 
could  be  started  all  money  for  claims  was  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer. 
A  list  of  the  damages  assessed  in  Charlestown  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Concord. 

The  actual  labor  of  building  the  railroad  was  done  by  Irish  immigrants 
who  lived  in  shanties  near  the  railroad.  Many  of  these  families  stayed  in 
town  and  helped  to  maintain  the  railroad  they  had  built,  working  in  the 
section  gangs.  Some  built  homes  west  of  the  depot  at  Charlestown  Street. 

There  is  no  record  of  trouble  having  arisen  in  Charlestown,  but  in  North 
Walpole  there  was  bitter  feuding  between  the  gangs  of  the  Sullivan  and  the 
Cheshire  road  men,  the  trouble  having  been  brought  over  from  the  old 
country.  There  was  bloodshed  and  at  one  point  the  Sullivans  drove  the 
Cheshires  from  their  shanties  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  on  Fall  Moun¬ 
tain.  Even  though  not  as  good  fighters  the  Cheshire  men  finished  their  road 
first. 

Difficulty  was  encountered  on  the  Sullivan  road  in  a  ledge  of  hard  rock. 
Labor  troubles  ensued  and  strike  breakers  were  brought  in  from  Boston. 
However,  the  Irishmen  stood  their  ground,  their  women  behind  them  armed 
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with  stockings  filled  with  cobblestones,  and  the  strikebreakers  returned  whence 
they  had  come.  Difficulties  were  finally  settled  and  the  road  finished,  24  miles 
from  Bellows  Falls  to  Windsor. 

The  following  account  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad  was  published  in 
1923: 

“Sullivan  County  people  had  never  heard  a  louder  noise  than  the  discharge  of  a 
fieldpiece  on  training  days;  they  had  seen  no  greater  traction  power  than  yoked  oxen; 
they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  iron  horse  with  impatience.  It  came — from  Boston,  over 
the  new  railroad  through  Keene  to  Westmoreland,  the  end  of  the  line.  There  it  was  taken 
piecemeal  by  4-horse  teams  and  brought  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Sullivan  County 
Railroad  and  set  up  on  the  rails  in  the  southern  part  of  Charlestown.  The  engine  was 
named  CHARLESTOWN  and  the  original  brass  name  plate  is  still  preserved  as  a  choice 
relic  in  the  railway  station  at  Charlestown. 

“It  was  a  small  machine,  of  less  power  than  an  ordinary  automobile  of  today.  It 
had  but  one  drive  wheel,  quite  small,  on  each  side.  Yet  when  it  was  fired  up  for  exhibition, 
one  who  witnessed  the  event  left  it  on  record  that,  ‘It  came  rushing  up  the  track  in  the 
evening,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  whistling  and  ringing  its  bell,  and  everyone  looked 
upon  it  as  a  monster.’  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1848. 

“Back  of  the  excitement  and  the  wonder  was  the  cold  hard  cash  that  Sullivan  County 
farmers  dug  out  of  their  jeans  to  prove  their  faith  in  progress.  .  . 

“Bellows  Falls  welcomed  its  first  railway  train  on  Jan.  1,  1849.  It  was  an  excursion 
train  and  it  went  on  as  far  as  Charlestown,  the  railhead.  But  it  did  not  enter  Vermont. 
There  was  no  railroad  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls  until  1851,  the  old  station  being  on  the 
New  Hampshire  side  at  the  end  of  the  old  toll  bridge.  The  coming  of  this  first  train  was 
described  in  the  Bellows  Falls  Gazette  of  Jan.  4,  1849,  thus: 

“  ‘On  Monday,  January  1  much  to  the  astonishment  of  some  and  the  gratification 
of  all,  the  first  train  of  cars  ever  seen  in  this  vicinity  passed  over  the  Cheshire  road  and 
Sullivan  to  Charlestown,  No.  4.  The  day  was  fine  and  a  great  assembly  of  people  had 
collected  here  to  witness  the  grand  entree  of  the  Iron  Horse.  The  engine  came  up  in  grand 
style  and  when  opposite  our  village  the  monster  gave  one  of  its  most  savage  yells, 
frightening  men,  women  and  children  considerable  and  bringing  forth  the  most  deafening 
howls  from  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood. 

“  ‘This  day,  Thursday,  the  Sullivan  road  is  to  be  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
to  Charlestown,  and  then  the  arrival  of  the  cars  will  be  a  common  everyday  business 
affair.’ 

“Probably  that  day,  Jan.  4,  1849  was  the  most  exciting  that  had  occurred  in 
Charlestown  since  the  day  in  1777  when  General  John  Stark  gathered  there  his  New 
Hampshire  Militia,  dealt  out  to  them  powder  and  bullets,  rum  and  bread— in  that  order 
of  importance — and  led  them  over  to  Bennington  to  fight  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Revolution.  Enos  Stevens  was  elected  president  of  the  day,  while  John  M.  Glidden  and 
Joshua  Bowker  did  duty  as  marshals.  There  was  a  ‘Collation’  but  not  for  the  general 
public;  only  invited  guests  and  subscribers  might  sit  at  the  tables.  Tickets  for  it  were 
distributed  at  the  Connecticut  River  National  Bank  and  S.  L.  Wilder’s  store. 

“When  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  CHARLESTOWN  down  the  line  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  train  the  ‘citizen  subscribers’  who  performed  escort  duty  assembled  at 
the  Eagle  Hotel  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  passenger  depot.  There  the  procession  was 
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formed,  ‘music’  in  the  lead;  next  the  escort;  the  president  and  the  chaplain  of  the  day; 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  Sullivan  Railroad  Company ;  and  ‘presidents  and  direc¬ 
tors,  present,  of  all  other  Rail  Road  Companies,’  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  posters  used 
that  day.  At  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  came  ‘all  other  invited  guests.’  One  could  not 
share  the  collation,  one  could  not  even  walk  in  the  procession  without  a  ticket.  Probably 
the  populace  cheered  from  the  sidelines  while  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march 
for  the  town  house  where  it  made  short  work  of  the  collation  and  long  work  of  the 
subsequent  speeches.” 

On  February  5,  1849  the  Sullivan  railroad  (26  miles)  was  opened  for 
business.  According  to  the  History  of  Claremont  the  cost  of  this  road  was 
represented  by  $500,000  in  stock  and  $854,796.93  in  debts  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  bonds.  After  having  been  in  operation  two  years  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  trustees  for  benefit  of  creditors,  and  in  1863  was  leased  to  the  Central 
Vermont.  In  1866,  the  corporation  being  hopelessly  bankrupt,  the  property 
was  sold  for  $500,000  to  the  bond  holders  who  formed  a  new  corporation, 
changing  the  name  from  Sullivan  railroad  to  Sullivan  County  railroad,  and 
the  road  was  re-leased  for  two  years  to  the  Central  Vermont  for  $25,000  per 
year.  Of  the  stock  of  this  corporation  the  Northern  railroad  was  the  principal 
owner.  In  1880  the  Vermont  Valley  corporation  purchased  the  stock,  and  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  river  system.  In  1893  this  road  was  leased 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

Depots  were  established  at  North  and  South  Charlestown  and  at  Charles¬ 
town  Street.  At  South  Charlestown  the  first  depot  was  the  old  stone  toll  house 
of  the  Charlestown  Bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  track,  in  1884  replaced  by 
a  new  building  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  track  north  of  #331.  This 
building  was  sold  July  7,  1934  to  William  Bashaw  and  moved  to  the  south 
side  of  Jabes  Meadow.  The  express  office  was  in  the  same  building  until  1891, 
and  the  post  office  until  1914  when  the  rural  delivery  took  care  of  the  needs 
of  South  Charlestown.  Train  service  was  continued  until  March  10,  1947. 

Agents:  Rodney  Ramsey;  F.  B.  Whipple  1897;  E.  L.  Urie  1898;  S.  S.  Wright  1899- 
Jan.  24,  1921,  the  date  when  the  agency  was  closed. 

At  North  Charlestown  the  depot  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  track  south 
of  the  crossing  on  the  steep  hill.  Duke  Densmore,  agent  in  1850,  set  out  the 
balm  of  gilead  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the  track,  cut  down  in  1913  to  make 
way  for  alignment  of  the  telegraph  poles.  His  locusts  and  elms  were  spared. 

Agents:  Duke  Densmore;  Wesley  Howard;  Duren;  John  Towner  1856-72;  Wesley 
Hunt  1897-1915;  J.  C.  H.  Richards  1915-Apr.  28,  1926;  R.  R.  Finn  Apr.  28,  1926-Jan.  7, 
1931  when  the  agency  was  closed.  The  station  was  retired  from  service  Jan.  25,  1949, 
stops  having  been  discontinued  on  January  3.  This  station  was  particularly  impQrtant  as 
a  shipping  point  for  farm  and  lumber  products  not  only  from  North  Charlestown,  but 
from  Unity  and  Acworth. 
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The  early  engines  were  wood  burners  and  the  supplying  of  wood  was  a 
source  of  income  for  the  farmers  around  North  Charlestown.  The  wood  yard 
was  on  the  flat  south  of  the  depot.  The  wood  sawyer  would  stay  a  week  or 
ten  days  sawing  the  wood  ready  for  the  engines.  It  was  the  work  of  the  station 
agent  to  throw  out  the  wood  for  the  engines.  In  time  the  engines  all  burned 
coal,  and  more  recently  diesel  oil. 

In  1900  the  Springfield  station  was  discontinued  and  a  freight  depot 
erected  in  Charlestown.  The  station  was  opened  again  and  closed  in  1923. 

The  depot  at  Charlestown  Street  was  originally  farther  south  close  to 
the  crossing.  In  1900  it  was  moved  to  its  present  position,  being  considerably 
altered  and  improved  at  that  time.  During  the  early  1900s  prizes  were  given 
by  the  railroad  to  stimulate  the  keeping  of  attractive  grounds  around  the 
stations.  The  Charlestown  and  North  Charlestown  stations  ranked  high  in 
these  competitions. 

The  old  Sullivan  Railroad  repair  shop  and  engine  house,  some  120  x  28 
ft.,  stood  nearly  opposite  the  depot  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks,  until 
October  1885  when  it  was  demolished.  After  the  railroad  changed  hands  the 
building  served  for  storage  of  material  and  housing  of  engines  and  cars. 

Agents:  Smiley;  D.  W.  Stoughton  1865-86;  Charles  Roberts;  Wm.  R.  Sheldon 
1884-1902;  Richard  Finn  1903-1921,  ticket  agent  1921-5;  Maude  G.  Reed  (Freight)  1921; 
H.  C.  Friel  (Freight)  1921-3;  J.  H.  Pinchon  (Freight)  1923-4;  J.  M.  Johnson  (Freight) 
1924-8;  R.  M.  Drislane  (Ticket)  1925-7;  Frank  D.  Rayno  1928-41;  C.  W.  Blake  1941; 
Daniel  R.  Crowley  1941-  Freight  and  ticket  agencies  were  consolidated  except  Mar.  1921- 
Apr.  1927.  There  are  gaps  in  the  payroll  and  personnel  records  at  these  stations  due  to 
the  loss  of  records  by  fire  in  1930.  The  early  records  were  not  as  carefully  preserved 
as  later  ones. 

In  1891  a  company  was  formed  and  surveys  and  estimates  made  for 
building  the  Black  River  Railroad  from  Cavendish  through  Springfield  and 
North  Charlestown  to  Claremont  Junction,  stirring  up  considerable  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Charlestown  correspondent  wrote,  “People  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  building  of  the  Black  River  Railroad  from  Cavendish  to 
Claremont  is  an  assured  event  of  the  near  future,  and  to  fancy  what  it  will 
mean  to  this  place  to  lose  the  Springfield  stage  line,  with  the  passenger  and 
freight  business  of  that  enterprising  town.”  Nothing  came  of  it. 

On  August  20,  1897  the  Springfield  Electric  Railway  Company  was 
incorporated  in  New  Hampshire.  The  total  length  of  the  road  from  the  depot 
in  Charlestown  to  the  west  end  of  Cheshire  Bridge  was  2 >4  miles  and  the 
gauge  standard.  A  detailed  description  of  its  course  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Concord  in  Railroads  Vol.  4,  pp  396-408. 

The  mixed  feelings  of  the  townspeople  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
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new  trolley  line  is  best  expressed  by  the  article  written  for  the  Claremont 
Advocate  by  Mrs.  Corbin,  and  the  editor’s  note  by  George  I.  Putnam. 

“Springfield  Electric  Railway  at  last.  A  construction  gang  of  fifty  Italian  laborers 
begins  work  Thursday  on  the  roadbed.  .  .  The  question  is  asked  whether  the  people  of 
Charlestown  will  consent  to  have  the  tracks  run  down  Main  Street,  which  would  admit 
of  property  owners  taking  the  cars  at  their  very  doors  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  values, 
or  whether  they  will  decide  to  run  them  west  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  tracks 
from  a  point  near  the  Jones  crossing  (Fling  Road)  to  the  depot.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  must  obtain  from  running  the  tracks  down 
Main  Street,  to  this  there  may  come  some  objection  from  a  few  of  the  wealthy  residents, 
who,  being  well  fixed  themselves,  are  beyond  the  consideration  of  increased  property 
valuations  for  themselves  and  don’t  care  a  continental  for  the  fortunes  of  the  other 
fellow.  These  may  possibly  take  a  sentimental  view  of  the  matter  and  advocate  the 
preservation  of  our  grand  old  street  from  the  sacrilege  of  modern  inventions.” 

“Editor’s  note — The  above  is  printed,  as  it  no  doubt  represents  the  views  of  a 
portion  of  Charlestown  citizens.  There  is  another  portion  perhaps  quite  as  large  who, 
even  casting  sentiment  aside,  would  regret  to  see  Main  Street  given  over  to  trolley  uses. 
The  travel  of  Charlestown  people  Springfield-wards  is  light  at  best;  the  advantage  of 
‘taking  the  cars  at  one’s  door’  would  affect  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people,  and  would 
certainly  not  bring  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  real  advantage  of  this  road 
to  Charlestown  is  two  fold:  there  is  first  the  employment  given  to  construction  gangs, 
which  will  bring  money  to  the  town,  and  will  be  a  temporary  good  only;  and  there  is 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  present  importance  as  a  railway  point  and  enjoying  the 
service  now  given  it.  This  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  This  in  itself  is  a  source  of  income 
to  Charlestown  that  is  too  little  considered.  It  is  a  convenience  to  city  people  to  be  able 
to  come  and  go  on  fast  trains.  Charlestown  having  that  service,  is  more  likely  to  receive 
their  summer  patronage  than  if  it  was  denied.  To  summer  visitors,  and  to  residents  as 
well,  the  beauty  of  Main  Street  is  very  attractive,  and  represents  a  certain  sum  in  hard 
dollars  that  local  keepers  of  summer  boarding  houses  can  best  judge  of.  There  is  no 
despoilment  of  the  face  of  nature  worse  than  a  long  line  of  trolley  poles  with  live 
swinging  wires  down  a  fine,  tree-shaded  avenue.  As  there  is  no  advantage  whatever  to 
Charlestown  in  having  the  road  built  down  Main  Street,  but  in  fact  a  disadvantage,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  relegated  to  the  railroad-side  where  in  fact  it  belongs.” 

It  was  completed  beside  the  railroad  during  the  summer  of  1897  and 
opened  to  traffic  early  in  August.  It  was  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad  by  a  spur  at  Springfield  station  on  land  purchased  of  Lyman  B.  Eaton 
from  what  is  now  the  R.  D.  Brackett  farm.  The  line  became  most  important 
for  transportation  of  freight  to  and  from  the  machine  shops  in  Springfield. 
The  passenger  travel  gradually  decreased  with  the  increase  of  motor  travel. 
The  last  passenger  trip  was  made  in  January  1947  and  the  tracks  from 
Charlestown  Street  taken  up. 

The  company  was  not  financially  successful,  going  into  receivership  about 
1917.  The  Springfield  Terminal  Railway  was  organized  and  purchased  the 
assets  in  1922.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  purchased  100%  of  the 
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shares  in  1929.  The  Springfield  Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  Sullivan 
County  Railroad  Company  were  dissolved  by  the  General  Court  during  the 
1951  session. 

Improvements  have  been  made  through  the  years  both  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  railroad  and  the  safety  of  the  public.  In  1881  a  new  system  of  signal 
lights  was  installed  and  the  iron  rails  replaced  with  steel.  In  1898  the  block 
system  was  installed  and  in  1899  the  double  track  was  completed,  having 
been  begun  in  1883.  About  1930  the  track  in  the  vicinity  of  Lovers  Lane  was 
relocated  farther  east  and  the  highway  moved  to  the  north  with  an  overpass 
over  the  tracks.  At  the  same  time  that  the  road  bed  was  straightened  it  was 
raised  across  Beaver  Meadow  where  it  had  bothered  about  settling,  giving 
heavy  freights  considerable  trouble  in  making  the  grade. 

Grade  crossings  were  a  source  of  trouble  through  the  years,  most  of  them 
being  gradually  replaced.  Dry  Bridge  was  built  in  1870  to  accommodate  the 
new  steam  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  track,  the  underpass  at  the  south  end 
of  Main  Street  in  1883,  at  the  north  end  and  below  South  Charlestown  1910 
(the  latter  closed  June  22,  1937)  and  the  overpass  south  of  North  Charles¬ 
town  in  1930.  The  crossings  north  and  south  of  #273  known  as  the  upper  and 
lower  Searles  crossings  were  eliminated  November  1,  1926  when  the  old 
Cheshire  Turnpike  was  relocated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  tracks  between 
the  railroad  and  the  river.  When  the  underpass  at  South  Charlestown  was 
closed  a  grade  crossing  was  opened  near  the  old  depot,  but  its  use  proved  too 
dangerous.  Signal  lights  have  been  installed  at  the  Kendall  crossing  on  the 
meadow  in  South  Charlestown,  at  the  Depot  and  River  Street  crossings  in 
the  village,  Depot  Hill  and  the  Merrill  crossings  at  North  Charlestown.  Left 
unprotected  are  two  crossings  at  South  Charlestown,  one  in  the  village,  one 
north  of  the  village  and  two  at  North  Charlestown.  The  crossing  to  the  old 
Fiddle  Box  Shop  was  eliminated  long  ago. 

Sometime  between  midnight  and  dawn  April  20,  1939  Mill  Brook, 
swollen  by  heavy  rainfall  to  such  proportions  that  the  culvert  was  inadequate, 
washed  out  the  embankment  north  of  the  village  in  Brook  Hollow.  Frank 
LaForge,  track  walker,  discovered  the  break  by  falling  into  it.  He  was  able 
to  recover  himself  and  sent  warnings  to  stop  the  north  and  south  bound  trains 
soon  due.  No  trains  passed  for  three  days.  Miss  Hunt  recollected  that  90 
years  earlier  Abel  Hunt  had  seen  an  engine  roll  down  that  embankment  and, 
leaving  his  team,  had  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  men  who  were  not  very 
much  hurt. 

Numerous  accidents  have  occurred  at  the  crossings,  but  not  all  with  a 
tragic  ending.  In  May  1909  little  Thelma  Frost  aged  18  months,  living  on 
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the  John  Brosnahan  farm  a  mile  south  of  South  Charlestown,  toddled  to  the 
railroad  and  sat  down  on  the  track  to  play.  When  the  6:46,  northbound, 
came  around  the  curve  at  full  speed  the  child  was  wholly  oblivious  of  the 
danger.  The  engineer,  although  he  threw  off  all  power  was  unable  to  stop  in 
time.  The  fireman,  seeing  the  situation,  ran  out  on  the  runner  of  the  engine, 
scooped  up  the  child  in  his  arms  just  in  time,  and  carried  her  in  safety  to 
the  house. 
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Chapter  7 


TAVERNS  AND  OTHER  PLACES  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Dwight  Hill  place  on  the  River  Road  above  North  Charlestown  was 
one  of  the  old  taverns  in  town.  It  belonged  for  many  years  to  Capt.  John 
Metcalf  and  his  son,  Horace,  who  were  licensed  to  sell  liquor  at  their  tavern 
1799-1811  and  1824-33.  Timothy  Carlton  also  had  a  tavern  somewhere  in 
this  neighborhood.  Aaron  Fisk  was  an  early  landlord  at  the  Metcalf  place, 
after  whom  came  one  Diggins.  It  was  a  custom  in  those  days  to  have  a  social 
gathering  at  the  tavern  in  honor  of  newcomers.  This  festivity  was  called 
“raising  the  sign,”  New  England  rum  and  other  beverages  flowing  freely.  In 
this  connection  the  story  is  told  of  the  remark  made  by  an  oldtime  citizen 
“I  saw  more  lying  outside  the  cemetery  than  were  lying  in  it  when  I  went 
home  last  night.” 

The  Pierce  Tavern  #116  was  a  large  two  story  brick  house  with  two  ells, 
run  by  Benjamin  Pierce.  Hung  on  a  pole  extending  from  the  ridgepole  of  the 
barn  was  a  circular  sign  with  the  inscription  “B.  Pierce — Halfway  House.” 
This  house  was  on  the  main  stage  road  from  Charlestown  to  Claremont,  and 
when  the  court  laid  out  a  new  road  in  1828  down  the  hill  to  the  west,  through 
the  present  village  of  North  Charlestown,  Mr.  Pierce  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  new  road  from  being  built,  even  collecting  $1000  to  im¬ 
prove  the  old  road  by  cutting  down  the  grade  north  of  the  bridge  over  Little 
Sugar  River. 

The  old  house  burned  from  a  defective  chimney  in  1886.  The  barn,  which 
was  built  for  stage  horses,  with  a  plastered  room  overhead  to  which  trunks 
were  drawn  by  a  rope  over  a  wheel  above,  did  not  burn  with  the  house.  In 
1890  George  Smith  bought  it  and  had  it  moved  to  #112  where  he  used  it  for 
the  horses  he  brought  from  the  west  to  sell. 

The  old  Parker  Tavern  #108  was  a  reputable  house  and  much  patronized. 
It  was  first  licensed  as  a  tavern  in  1799  and  was  run  by  Elijah  Parker,  his 
son,  Capt.  David,  and  later  by  Orange  Hubbard  who  came  from  Thetford. 
There  was  a  large  hall  for  dancing  parties  on  the  second  floor.  The  partitions, 
which  were  hooked  up  to  the  ceiling  to  make  one  large  room,  were  let  down 
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again  after  the  parties  were  over.  Samuel  Putnam  is  said  to  have  fiddled 
there  for  one  party  until  dawn,  receiving  $25  for  his  efforts.  The  bar  was  in 
the  south  entry.  There  are  solid  panels  which  may  be  drawn  across  the 
windows,  the  origin  of  the  name  “Indian  Shutters”  given  to  the  place  by 
the  Moirs.  Under  the  whole  house  is  a  very  deep  cellar  (9  ft.)  and  the  shelves 
are  still  there  for  the  cream  pans.  On  the  east  side  of  the  highway  were  a 
small  house  and  barns  with  ample  accommodations  for  travellers’  teams. 
These  were  torn  down  in  1907.  Mrs.  George  Fellows  later  ran  the  place,  known 
as  Old  Homestead  Farm,  as  a  tourist  home,  with  store  and  cabins  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway.  Rev.  William  Jenney  sold  these  to  Charles  Riley  who 
moved  them  to  #109.  Einar  Swanson,  present  owner,  has  built  new  cabins, 
and  in  the  ell  of  the  main  house  runs  a  dining  room  specializing  in  Swedish 
cookery. 

The  next  public  house  to  the  south  was  on  the  site  of  #84.  William 
Henry,  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Bill  Henry,”  built  the  big  house  with  nine 
fireplaces  probably  sometime  before  1790.  He  was  licensed  to  keep  tavern 
there  1792-1802,  and  was  followed  by  William  Hamlin  who  was  licensed 
1804-19.  Hosea  Dodge  tore  down  the  old  weatherbeaten  building  in  1874. 
In  tearing  it  down  old  copper  coins  were  found  in  what  was  doubtless  the  bar. 
One  bore  the  date  of  1777,  others  were  too  much  worn  to  be  deciphered.  The 
barns  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway. 

There  was  also  an  inn  at  #73  owned  by  John  Billings  who  was  licensed 
1792-5.  Fie  sold  his  farm  in  1796  to  Jason  Wetherbe.  In  1795  Marcian  Willard 
bought  the  corner  opposite  and  was  licensed  1796-1800.  There  is  a  record  of 
a  town  meeting  being  held  at  Marcian  Willard’s  Tavern.  Moses  Willard  was 
licensed  1801-4. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Acworth  and  Claremont  roads  stood  the  Dunsmoor 
Inn  #39.  Wise  Grinnell  and  Thomas  Whipple  were  probably  early  taverners 
here  1803-14.  John  Dunsmoor  was  first  licensed  there  1820,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  followed  by  his  son  Ebenezer.  Considerable  liquor  was  sold 
there.  A  story  is  told  of  one  Nathan  Putnam  who  had  a  wheelwright  shop 
near  #54,  who  took  too  much  liquor  for  his  own  welfare,  and  knew  it.  He 
decided  to  leave  off,  and  with  his  resolute  will  passed  by  the  Dunsmoor 
Tavern  on  his  way  homeward.  When  at  some  distance  beyond,  he  said  to 
himself,  “Well  done,  good  resolution.  Let’s  go  back  and  have  a  drink,”  and 
acted  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Frances  Harris,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Dunsmoor,  for  many  years 
kept  the  boarding  house  in  the  village  known  as  The  Maples.  In  later  years 
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Mrs.  Josephine  Hull  Baldwin  kept  the  old  tavern  as  a  boarding  house  known 
as  Shadycroft  around  1893-4. 

Mrs.  Preston’s  house  near  Cheshire  Bridge  was  formerly  the  Cheshire 
Bridge  House,  early  run  by  Jason  Wetherbe  (1830-1850).  William  McCrea, 
who  had  been  at  South  Charlestown,  kept  tavern  here  1843-9.  George  Willard 
was  landlord  here  for  sometime  around  1860.  He  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  temperance  men  in  town,  for  he  said  he  had  got  his  customers  so  they 
drank  mostly  water.  Timothy  Lovell  came  in  1866,  later  Bridgman  who  sold 
the  place  in  1876  to  Calvin  Fairbrother  who  continued  it  as  an  inn  for  awhile, 
but  later  only  as  a  farm.  There  was  a  dance  hall  on  the  second  floor  where 
parties  were  held.  The  barns  for  this  tavern  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  where  they  burned  in  1881.  They  wTere  rebuilt  on  the  west  side  of 
the  highway  in  1884,  but  during  construction  were  blown  down  by  a  heavy 
wind.  At  the  time  William  L.  Parker,  the  hired  man,  was  swinging  Belle 
Spalding,  the  hired  girl.  He  was  killed  by  the  falling  timbers,  but  she  was 
not  fatally  injured. 

At  South  Charlestown  Capt.  Asahel  Hunt  kept  a  tavern  for  many  years 
(licensed  1792-1814),  on  what  was  later  the  Roswell  Robertson  place  #325. 
His  tavern  might  have  been  the  building  to  which  Miss  Fletcher  referred 
being  torn  down  by  one  Murphy  who  was  apparently  killed  in  the  process 
and  not  missed  for  several  days.  Isaac  Silsby  had  a  tavern,  perhaps  the  same 
place,  1830-2.  He  had  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Sullivan  Mercury 
Feb.  26, 1831: 

“The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  recently 
opened  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers  and  others,  in  the  south  part  of 
Charlestown,  at  a  place  formerly  called  the  Hunt  Farm;  and  from  its  central  situation — 
being  located  near  the  new  Charlestown  Bridge,  he  flatters  himself  it  will  present  very 
great  conveniences  to  travellers  from  all  quarters;  and  he  assures  them  no  exertions  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  them  entirely  comfortable,  if  good  beds,  a  good  larder, 
good  liquor  and  the  best  attendance  can  render  them  so.  Private  parties  from  Charlestown, 
and  the  neighboring  Towns,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  all  favors  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.” 

On  the  northeast  corner  at  the  crossroads,  next  south  of  #327  was  the 
property  of  Oliver  King  where  Lincoln  and  King  probably  kept  the  hotel 
they  advertised  in  the  Sullivan  Mercury  1831-2  (Tavern  license  those  years)  . 

At  South  Charlestown  there  was  also  the  Ingersoll  or  Sanger  Tavern, 
probably  built  in  the  early  1830s  by  George  Ingersoll  on  land  he  bought  of 
Susan  Gilchrist  in  1831,  on  the  southeast  corner  at  the  crossroads.  This  was 
the  period  of  heavy  traffic  over  the  Forest  Road.  Ingersoll  sold  it  in  1835  to 
Roswell  and  Richardson  Robertson  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  former.  They 
sold  it  in  1841  to  James  B.  Peverly.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as  the 
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Connecticut  River  House.  It  contained  a  bowling  alley  and  a  dance  hall.  In 
later  years  it  was  made  into  a  store  and  tenements  and  was  known  as  The 
Red  House.  N.  B.  Sherman  had  a  store  there.  It  later  belonged  to  Mrs.  Bolles 
of  Bellows  Falls,  and  burned  November  1923. 

On  the  old  Holland  map  (1784)  there  were  the  words  “Sartles  Tav”  in 
what  is  now  Trapshire.  Three  houses  in  this  neighborhood  are  said  to  have 
been  taverns.  #316  was  built  in  1805,  so  that  could  not  have  been  “Sartles 
Tav”,  although  Sartwells  owned  land  there,  and  Jesse  Healy  married  Mrs. 
Sartwell.  The  State  Street  Trust  Company  of  Boston  has  in  its  possession 
the  old  sign  bearing  at  the  top  the  word  Entertainment,  in  the  center  the 
Masonic  insignia,  and  at  the  bottom  J.  Healy,  1819.  John  Hastings  Jr.  had 
an  inn  somewhere  in  1769,  and  Moses  Hastings  is  said  to  have  had  a  tavern 
at  #275,  although  we  have  no  record  of  his  having  had  a  taverner’s  license. 
It  is  an  old  house  and  could  have  been  “Sartles  Tav.”  #273  was  a  tavern, 
but  our  earliest  information  is  that  Peter  Evans  Jr.  was  there  and  had  a 
tavern  license  1817-33  or  longer.  Mrs.  Theodosia  Evans  later  kept  a  boarding 
house  there  until  she  moved  into  the  village.  Both  #273  and  #275  were  on 
the  Cheshire  Turnpike. 

In  Charlestown  Street  one  of  the  oldest  taverns  was  that  established  by 
Abel  Walker  in  1760  as  his  day  book  showed.  The  Walker  Tavern  stood  near 
the  street  just  south  of  the  South  Parish  Meeting  House  lot.  Abel  Walker 
“Ministered  to  the  wants  of  man  and  beast”  here  for  many  years  and  enter¬ 
tained  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  times.  At  one  dinner 
in  1772  there  were  assembled  several  prominent  men  from  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  dinner  being  1  shilling  apiece.  There  was  also  quite  a  liquor  bill  for  flip, 
punch,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  total  8s.  2d.  A  dinner  at  the  tavern  Jan.  12, 
1774  was  remarkable  in  that  there  was  no  liquor  bill.  At  the  session  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  held  here  Sept.  12-29,  1787,  His  Excellency  Hon. 
John  Sullivan  was  entertained  at  this  house,  along  with  other  important 
guests.  No  day  books  of  Col.  Walker  connected  with  this  house  have  been 
found  of  later  date  than  1793.  The  old  sign,  preserved  in  the  Worcester 
Society  of  Antiquity,  bore  a  picture  of  a  beehive  and  bees  with  the  date  1760 
at  the  top,  and  Entertainment  by  A.  Walker  beneath  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  picture  of  a  hand  under  a  bush  with  birds. 

An  inn  farther  south  on  Main  Street  was  kept  by  Capt.  John  Willard 
(grandfather  of  “Aunt  Dosia”  Evans)  who  was  a  man  of  lively  disposition. 
Both  his  store  and  inn  were  made  pleasant  by  his  jovial  and  pleasant  manner. 
His  house  stood  near  the  site  of  St.  Catherine’s  Rectory  and  his  store  was 
the  building  next  north. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Snow  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Darrah  Tavern  when  it 
burned  in  1842,  along  with  the  jail  and  other  buildings.  Ephraim  Curtis  was 
probably  here  1796-1801,  Isaac  Ely,  the  jailer,  1803-22.  The  tavern  was  kept 
by  James  Plumb  previous  to  1827  so  was  often  spoken  of  in  those  times  as 
the  Old  Plumb  Stand.  Plumb  was  a  son-in-law  of  Stephen  Hassam,  having 
married  the  first  of  his  19  children,  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1790  and 
married  in  1815.  Joseph  Darrah  was  a  widely  known  and  popular  landlord, 
having  been  at  the  Eagle  before  taking  over  the  Plumb  Stand.  He  retired  to 
a  farm  at  South  Charlestown  about  1838  where  he  finished  out  60  years  of 
happy  married  life.  The  tavern  was  a  fairly  large  frame  building  on  the  second 
floor  of  which  there  was  a  fine  dance  hall  with  a  spring  floor  and  here  most 
of  the  social  festivities  of  the  town  were  held.  The  sheds  and  barns  of  the 
tavern  extended  down  to  the  church  horse  sheds,  there  being  no  street  between. 

According  to  OH  296  Ephraim  Carpenter  was  a  taverner  where  the  Eagle 
Hotel  stood,  but  in  a  different  building.  According  to  the  Claremont  Advocate 
Mar.  31,  1897  the  ell  was  the  original  hotel  built  in  1772.  Carpenter  was 
licensed  1792-1804.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  both  Chandler  and 
Noah  Porter,  also  a  taverner.  She  became  the  largest  woman  in  town,  weighing 
from  350  to  400  lbs.  With  all  her  immense  size  she  “was  in  no  wise  troubled  to 
get  about.”  One  day  she  thought  to  take  a  ride  in  the  stage,  but  when  she 
placed  her  foot  upon  the  step  she  nearly  capsized  the  vehicle.  Coming  to  her 
aid,  two  bystanders  held  down  the  opposite  side,  while  two  more  assisted  her 
in  her  attempt  to  get  in.  She  got  along  very  well  until  she  reached  the  door, 
when  she  exclaimed,  “Either  I  am  too  big  or  this  door  is  too  small,”  and 
gave  up  her  contemplated  ride. 

Ephraim  Carpenter  sold  his  property  in  1814  to  Stephen  Hassam  who 
built  what  was  known  for  many  years  as  Hassam’s  Stage  Inn,  the  stages  up 
and  down  the  river  and  from  Keene  and  Woodstock  all  stopping  here  for 
dinner  between  12  and  1,  often  four  3  or  4  horse  coaches  standing  in  a  row 
in  front  of  the  tavern  at  noon,  as  many  as  13  going  through  in  one  day. 

The  tavern  was  built  of  brick  from  the  yard  at  the  north  end  of  Main 
Street  and  was  at  first  only  two  stories  high  with  a  long  narrow  porch  across 
the  front,  in  front  of  which  was  a  row  of  stone  hitching  posts,  some  of  which 
were  standing  until  very  recently.  Under  the  shade  of  the  porch  there  was 
usually  a  row  of  loungers  with  their  chairs  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  The 
old  long  porch  was  removed  in  1883  and  Stephen  Spooner  built  the  porch 
over  the  front  door  as  seen  in  most  pictures  of  the  Eagle.  (In  1860  the  porch 
was  only  over  the  front  door,  in  1875  across  the  whole  front.) 

Entering  the  front  door,  immediately  to  the  left,  was  the  door  into  the 
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barroom  and  coach  office,  later  the  Front  Parlor,  while  opposite  it,  on  the 
south  side,  was  the  door  to  the  road  which  led  back  to  the  stables,  where 
the  big  front  south  window  was  later.  Between  two  front  windows  stood  the 
old  booking  desk  where  orders  to  call  for  passengers  were  left,  and  under  the 
desk  was  a  set  of  drawers,  for  parcels  to  be  taken  by  the  stages  to  the  different 
towns  on  their  routes,  a  sort  of  primitive  express  business.  Another  door  also 
opened  into  the  hall,  where  the  entrance  to  the  parlor  was,  and  between  them 
stood  the  “Bunk,”  for  the  night  clerk  and  porter.  The  back  of  the  room  was 
taken  up  by  the  bar,  and  behind  the  bar,  at  the  south  end,  stood  a  small  desk, 
where  the  accounts  were  kept,  with  a  bell  pull  from  which  a  wire  ran  back  to 
the  stables. 

Back  of  the  barroom  was  a  parlor  for  ladies,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hall  was  the  dining  room,  later  cut  into  three  small  rooms,  capable  of  seating 
50  or  60  guests  at  once. 

The  road  to  the  stables  ran  close  to  the  hotel  and  on  the  opposite  side 
was  the  store  of  Henry  Sylvester,  while  a  pair  of  picket  gates  wide  enough 
when  open  to  admit  a  stage  coach  or  a  big  load  of  hay,  closed  off  the  stable 
yard  at  night.  Out  in  front  of  that  roadway,  on  a  grass  plot,  stood  the  old 
sign  post,  a  tall  post  with  cross  arms,  and  “Ogee”  brackets  rising  from  them 
to  the  top  of  the  pole,  on  which  was  perched  the  old  Eagle  mounted  on  a 
spindle,  so  that  he  turned  with  the  wind,  which  he  always  faced,  and  so  made 
a  convenient  weathercock.  On  the  brackets  were  the  words  “Eagle  Hotel,” 
and  on  the  crossbar  “Stephen  D.  Hassam.”  Mr.  Hassam  probably  leased  the 
inn  to  Joseph  Darrah  until  1819,  being  himself  licensed  as  taverner  1820-30. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Walker  from  Keene  and  later  William  R.  Snow 
who  was  afterward  steward  at  the  White  House  under  President  Pierce. 

In  1842  Richardson  Robertson,  whose  father  had  been  an  innkeeper  at 
Bellows  Falls,  took  over  the  property,  buying  it  in  1850.  He  raised  the  roof 
of  the  main  building  one  story,  and  kept  it  for  many  years  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public,  and  made  the  house  the  most  popular  between  Boston 
and  the  Canadian  border,  filling  it  every  summer  with  guests  from  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  followed  by  George  W.  Hoyt,  after  the  Civil  War, 
who  kept  it  for  some  years,  and  in  it  his  son,  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  gathered  the 
material  and  characters  for  some  of  his  popular  stage  pieces.  Mr.  Hoyt  was 
succeeded  by  Frank  Willard,  who  made  a  short  stay,  and  he  by  James  Dins- 
more,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  and  long  connected  with  the  Eagle  Plow  Co. 
of  Boston,  whose  old  sign  he  brought  up  and  added  to  the  other  Eagle  on 
the  front  of  the  hotel,  for  the  old  sign  post  had  long  rotted  away. 
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Under  the  admirable  management  of  Mrs.  Dinsmore  the  house  retained 
for  many  years  its  old  popularity  acquired  under  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  was 
filled  to  overflowing  every  summer  with  guests  from  the  large  cities;  but  the 
old  class  of  visitors  passed  away  with  the  old  residents  whose  society  had 
attracted  them,  and  the  oldtime  glories  of  the  Eagle  faded.  However,  there 
were  many  who  long  remembered  the  gaiety  of  Mrs.  Langley’s  “Fancy  Dress 
Ball”  in  the  old  dining  room,  when  the  Eagle  was  the  center  of  the  social  life 
of  the  town. 

The  Dinsmores  were  followed  by  Marston  and  Marsh  from  Keene,  the 
latter  soon  retiring.  Then  came  Charles  Symonds  and  his  brother,  Irving,  for 
some  years,  then  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Ward  of  Keene,  then  Mr.  Wood  from 
Lee,  Mass.,  then  Mr.  Kerr  who  had  previously  kept  the  Elm  House,  then 
W.  F.  Miner  from  Springfield,  who  stayed  a  few  years,  then  for  a  short  time 
L.  T.  Moseley  from  Bellows  Falls,  then  for  a  few  months  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
last  Mr.  Willard  Swan  who  died  February  1954  at  the  age  of  105  years. 

The  hotel  burned  to  the  ground  Dec.  19,  1904  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  from  an  overheated  stove.  The  Chamberlain 
livery  stable  at  the  rear  was  saved  by  the  use  of  dynamite  to  blow  up  the 
connecting  buildings. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  was  so  great  that  it  cracked  the  large  plate  glass 
windows  in  Hamlin’s  store  across  the  street,  a  distance  of  100  feet.  The  fire 
burned  with  such  rapidity  that  few  of  the  guests  were  able  to  save  anything. 
The  twin  baby  daughters  of  Mr.  Swan’s  brother  were  saved  from  an  upper 
story  window  by  a  human  ladder.  The  historic  painting,  by  George  W.  Mark, 
of  the  old  fort,  was  saved,  and  also  the  old  eagle  carved  a  century  earlier  by 
Stephen  Hassam,  who  claimed  that  all  he  did  was  to  remove  the  chips,  the 
bird  was  there  all  the  time.  There  are  also  stories  told  about  some  of  the 
liquor  being  saved  and  carted  awTay. 

The  hotel  contained  36  rooms.  In  1902  a  three  story  wood  extension  had 
been  built,  connecting  the  front  brick  portion  with  the  long  bowling  alley. 
In  April  1905  Charles  Woolson  bought  the  bricks  from  the  burned  Eagle 
and  removed  them  to  Springfield. 

There  were  other  taverners  of  whom  we  know  little:  Josiah  Shepley  kept 
a  tavern  at  #V6,  licensed  1808-14,  later  Isaac  Ely  there;  Jotham  White  had 
an  inn  or  tavern,  either  in  the  village  or  at  North  Charlestown,  licensed 
1808-9;  one  Michael  Tuttle  had  a  tavern  at  #V39  just  prior  to  1806,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  his  license.  Other  licenses  are  listed  in  the  town  records, 
but  we  know  not  where  they  did  business,  and  is  it  of  any  great  consequence. 

After  being  burned  out  at  the  Eagle  Mr.  Swan  bought  the  block  known 
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as  the  Beehive,  formerly  the  Hanson  and  West  shoe  shop,  more  recently  a 
tenement  house,  and  remodelled  it  for  hotel  purposes,  naming  it  The  Swan. 
(Became  The  Elms  1921).  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Arthur  Elias  who  came  to 
it  in  1941. 

Several  old  houses  in  town  were  converted  for  the  entertainment  of 
summer  boarders.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  Evans  House  which 
stood  on  the  corner  between  #V40  and  the  Road  to  Lower  Landing,  close  to 
Main  Street.  Dr.  Page  opened  a  hotel  there  soon  after  he  built  it  in  1780.  It 
was  not  again  a  hotel  until  1875  or  6  when  Mrs.  Peter  Evans  moved  up  from 
#2  73  at  South  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Evans  greatly  enlarged  the  house  and  it 
became  widely  known  as  a  popular  summer  resort  and  was  usually  filled  with 
visitors  who  came  regularly  year  after  year  from  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  from  June  to  November.  The  water  for  this  hotel  came  from  the 
springs  farther  west  and  was  pumped  by  a  ram  to  a  large  tank  in  the  attic. 
Mr.  Evans  was  kept  busy  tending  the  ram  (as  anyone  with  ram  experience 
can  appreciate)  and  doing  errands,  driving  about  town  in  his  buckboard  drawn 
by  his  old  horse  Charley. 

On  March  6,  1891  the  attic  floor  boards  caught  fire  from  soot  burning 
in  the  chimney  and  the  fire  had  made  such  headway  before  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  water  tank  to  extinguish  it.  Mrs.  Evans 
was  badly  burned  in  the  attempt.  The  house  burned  to  the  ground  and  was 
never  rebuilt. 

For  several  years  (1892-3)  summer  boarders  were  entertained  at  #V46, 
known  as  Squirrel  Inn.  Mrs.  Frances  Harris  took  summer  boarders  at  her 
home  #V56  known  as  The  Maples  for  many  years. 

In  1882  Josiah  White  enlarged  his  house  #V25  for  the  accommodation 
of  boarders.  It  was  known  as  the  Mansion  House  for  many  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Symonds  operated  it  for  some  years.  More  recently  (1922-46) 
it  was  operated  by  D.  T.  Hoffman  as  the  Hoffman  House,  but  now  is  an 
office  building  for  the  Keil  Lock  Co.  What  is  now  the  Charlestown  Inn  #V13 
was  formerly  a  private  residence,  but  was  enlarged  to  become  the  Elm  House, 
operated  by  many  different  proprietors  through  the  years — Horace  Kendall, 
G.  W.  Race,  Bert  Chellis,  Lemuel  Rogers,  Crowley,  Kerr.  #V175  was  occupied 
as  a  hotel  for  many  years  under  various  names — Citizens’  House,  Star  Hotel, 
Exchange  Hotel. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Edward  Hardy  took  summer  boarders  and  tourists 
at  Sunkist  Farm  #62  and  Mrs.  Potter  at  #104  and  Mrs.  Austin  boarders  at 
#77.  Many  others  have  also  taken  tourists  and  kept  boarders.  At  present  in 
town  there  is  one  hotel,  The  Elms,  and  several  cabin  colonies — Connecticut 
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River  #319  at  South  Charlestown,  The  Pines  #91  in  Snumshire,  Potter’s 
Farm  #104,  Indian  Shutters  #108,  and  Triangle  Cabins  #109. 

In  past  years  there  have  been  bakeries  at  South  Charlestown,  in  the 
post  office  building,  Cloyes  where  the  Pease  house  now  stands,  in  1908  in 
#V19,  at  #48  in  Snumshire  (Carroll  Slayton),  in  the  1920s  in  the  building 
now  occupied  by  Norman  LaRock,  formerly  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
(Stickney  sold  to  Mack  1928).  Food  has  been  served  to  the  public  there  by 
Mrs.  Hartley  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Parks;  at  #59  in  Snumshire  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Sampson;  at  #71  in  Snumshire  by  Mrs.  Mark  White  (Kountry  Kitchen 
1939).  At  the  present  time  there  are  five  eating  places  in  town:  L  &  Y  Diner 
operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Young;  The  Elms  Hotel  operated  by  Arthur 
Elias  since  1941;  Kosey  Korner  in  what  was,  years  ago,  the  stable  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Joslin;  Indian  Shutters  #108 
operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Einar  Swanson  and  #109  operated  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Riley.  The  only  bar  in  town  is  at  The  Elms. 

This  chapter  has  been  based  on  material  from  Miss  Spooner’s  paper  on 
Taverns  of  Charlestown ;  Col.  Webber’s  articles  on  The  Eagle  and  the  Evans 
House;  land  records;  town  license  records.  What  this  chapter  should  include 
is  the  inns  in  Charlestown;  that  is,  places  for  lodging  rather  than  liquid  re¬ 
freshment.  However,  no  records  were  kept  except  as  establishments  had  to  be 
licensed  to  dispense  liquor. 
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Chapter  8 


BLACKSMITHS,  LIVERY  STABLES,  GARAGES 
AND  FILLING  STATIONS 

Blacksmiths 

Before  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  tractor  the  blacksmith  was  a 
very  important  man  in  town.  Micah  Fuller  was  the  first,  having  been  paid 
£12  “for  his  coming  and  setting  up  his  trade  of  blacksmith  in  town.”  (1754) 
Proprietors’  Records  p  197.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Sept.  8,  1755,  for  aid  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Number  4  in 
defending  the  place.  We  have  no  record  of  the  location  of  his  shop. 

Isaac  Silsby  built  a  brick  shop  in  back  of  what  is  now  the  Murray  house 
in  1816.  In  1824  he  built  the  stone  shop  near  the  corner  of  Sullivan  and  Main 
Streets  (according  to  Col.  Webber).  In  1833  Adams  Milliken  bought  the 
shop  from  William  E.  Bellows  who  also  had  a  slaughter  house  out  back.  His 
son  George  H.  Milliken  was  also  a  blacksmith  in  town,  living  at  V#86,  and 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  mechanics  hereabout,  having  invented  many 
improvements  in  machinery.  He  was  a  Spiritualist  and  for  a  long  time  had 
premonitions  of  sudden  death,  which  came  accordingly  on  Dec.  12,  1891.  For 
several  months  he  had  assured  his  family  that  he  should  die  about  February  1. 
In  1864  Prentice  P.  Bowen  bought  the  stone  shop  from  the  Milliken  estate. 
It  remained  in  the  family  until  1919,  having  in  the  meantime  been  rented 
to  many  different  blacksmiths.  In  1919  Leon  Barry  closed  his  garage  in  the 
old  Chamberlain  livery  stable  and  bought  the  stone  shop  from  Asa  Harriman. 
It  was  later  used  as  a  garage  by  Merton  Bascom  until  it  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  Amoco  filling  station. 

Col.  Samuel  Webber  wrote  the  following  article  about  the  shop  close  to 
the  street  in  front  of  V#17. 

“I  recall  vividly  the  name  and  person  of  Elijah  Simonds,  the  old  village  blacksmith 
who  lived  here  when  I  was  a  boy;  and  who,  I  think,  died  here,  somewhere  about  1835 
or  ’36.  His  old  red  shop  stood  on  the  main  street,  right  opposite  to  where  I  am  now 
writing,  and  I  well  recall  a  half  day  stolen  from  school  when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  when  my  father  sent  me  to  the  shop  with  a  paper  pattern,  from  which  the  old 
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man  was  to  forge  a  pair  of  barn  door  hinges— for  we  could  not  buy  such  things  ready 
made  then  at  the  hardware  store.  My  mechanical  instincts  so  interested  me  in  the  forging 
that  I  forgot  all  about  school,  and  spent  the  whole  forenoon  watching  the  old  blacksmith. 
It  was  not  long  after  that  that  he  came  to  my  father’s  office  for  some  surgical  operation 
or  examination,  I  forget  just  what,  and  I  wondered  at  the  huge  muscles  of  his  hairy 
chest  and  brawny  arms  and  shoulders.  He  was  a  marked  character  and  my  strongest 
recollection  of  him  is  of  an  incident  verging  on  the  tragic  at  the  moment,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  were  really  so. 

“There  was  then  in  the  village  an  old  cast  iron  6-pound  field  piece  captured  from 
Burgoyne  at  the  battle  of  Bennington  by  General  Stark,  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
which  was  disputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  This  old  gun  was  usually  stolen  in  alternate  years  by  the  young  men  of  each  town 
from  each  other,  and  was  used  to  fire  a  salute  at  daylight  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  had  been  recaptured  by  the  Charlestown  boys  by  a 
night  foray  on  the  2nd  or  3rd. 

“Now  old  Simonds,  as  the  boys  liked  to  call  him,  did  not  like  to  be  waked  up 
early,  and  sometime  on  the  night  of  the  third  he  spiked  the  gun  with  a  rat  tail  file,  so 
that  the  salute  was  impossible.  This  was,  I  think,  in  1833  or  ’34. 

“My  father’s  house  stood  at  the  corner,  where  the  Claremont  road  branched  off 
from  the  main  street,  and  in  the  triangle  where  the  two  roads  joined  lay  an  old  granite 
millstone,  used  by  the  other  blacksmith  for  tiring  wheels.  Soon  after  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  collected 
around  a  big  fire  at  this  stone,  and  on  going  out  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  I  found  the 
old  gun  in  the  fire,  being  heated  to  take  the  temper  out  of  the  file,  so  that  it  could  be 
punched  in  or  pulled  out.  While  I  stood  there,  down  the  road  came  Simonds  in  his  old 
wagon,  probably  from  the  grist  mill,  and  as  the  boys  had  judged  from  the  evidence  of 
the  file  that  he  was  the  culprit,  he  was  at  once  waylaid  and  charged  with  the  crime  of 
spiking  the  gun.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  draw  a  pair  of  pistols,  upon  which  he  was 
immediately  seized,  his  pistols  torn  from  him  by  a  young  man  studying  medicine  with  my 
father,  and  the  old  man  was  pretty  severely  kicked  and  beaten.  The  law  soon  settled  the 
fines  and  damages  for  assault  and  battery,  but  the  real  tragedy  was  to  follow  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  The  old  file  was  got  out  of  the  gun  and  preparations  were  made  for  an 
extra  salute  at  sunset  on  the  hill  adjoining  the  village  back  of  the  cemetery.  My  father 
and  I  had  gone  down  to  the  river  for  an  evening  swim,  when  we  heard  the  first  gun  from 
the  hill,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  second  report,  when  my  father  said:  ‘Those 
shots  were  too  near  together.  There  must  be  some  accident,’  and  before  we  could  get 
our  clothes  on,  down  the  hill  came  a  man  at  full  run,  for  my  father  to  hurry  up  to  the 
town  hall,  which  he  did  at  once,  stopping  on  the  way  for  his  instruments  and  bandages. 
Whether  the  vent  of  the  gun  had  been  injured  in  getting  out  the  file,  or  the  man  who 
‘thumbed  the  touch  hole’  got  his  thumb  burned,  we  never  knew — the  point  was  disputed 
but  the  two  men  who  were  ramming  down  the  second  cartridge — John  Densmore  and 
Parker  Woods  by  name — had  each  one  arm  blown  off  below  the  elbow,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  that  candlelight  scene  of  amputation  and  bandaging  in  the  old  town  hall. 

“So  nearly  as  I  can  remember  the  old  man  who  had  been  the  acting  cause  of  the 
catastrophe,  did  not  long  survive  it.  After  his  death  his  old  shop  was  destroyed  and  his 
house  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  built  on  the  site  of  it  by  the  man  who  purchased  the 
property.  The  old  cannon  was  duly  stolen  the  next  year  by  the  Springfield  boys,  heavily 
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loaded,  dropped  crosswise  into  a  cleft  in  a  ledge,  fired  with  a  slow  match  and  blown  to 
smithereens,  and  thus  perished  a  Revolutionary  relic. 

“The  old  man  was  a  skillful  workman,  but  not  very  fond  of  his  shop,  which  was 
often  closed,  and  a  story  used  to  be  told  of  a  verbal  skirmish  between  him  and  the  wife 
of  the  postmaster,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  ready  tongue.  The  postmaster,  in  those 
days  under  Andrew  Jackson,  was  a  genial  old  fellow  who  owned  a  lot  of  land,  and  was 
very  apt  of  a  summer  afternoon,  after  the  noon  mail  was  distributed,  to  lock  up  the 
office  and  go  down  to  the  meadow,  to  look  after  his  hay  and  corn.  He  had  done  so  one 
day,  before  Mr.  Simonds  had  found  it  convenient  to  go  to  the  postoffice,  and  the  latter 
repaired  to  the  postmaster’s  house  in  search  of  him,  and  not  finding  him,  began  to  blow 
up  his  wife  for  the  neglect  of  business  and  absence  from  the  office.  The  lady  heard  him 
and  retorted  as  follows:  ‘It’s  all  very  fine,  Mr.  Simonds,  for  you  to  talk  of  absence  from 
business,  but  if  I  had  a  setting  hen  which  I  did  not  want  disturbed  I  would  set  her  on 
your  anvil.’  ” 

In  1837  Mr.  Simonds  sold  the  shop  to  James  C.  Stebbins  who  had  it 
removed. 

Jonathan  Arms  was  a  blacksmith  who  lived  in  a  house  near  the  old  fort 
ground,  site  of  V#45.  He  removed  to  Montpelier  in  1815.  Isaac  Silsby  later 
bought  the  property  and  tore  down  the  old  house.  Brooks  Kimball  came  to 
town  in  1835.  His  father,  George  Kimball,  was  a  blacksmith  whose  eight  sons 
all  learned  and  followed  at  least  for  a  time  the  trade  of  their  father.  Brooks 
Kimball  lived  at  V#46,  building  a  stone  shop  on  what  is  now  the  lawn  of 
V#47.  In  addition  to  blacksmithing  he  conducted  the  funerals  of  his  day,  his 
record  having  been  preserved  by  the  D.A.R.  His  shop  was  later  occupied  by 
A.  P.  Foss,  and  was  torn  down  in  1886  to  make  room  for  William  Labaree’s 
new  house  V#47. 

In  1838  Moses  C.  (Smut)  Milliken  came  to  Snumshire  where  he  bought 
from  Royal  Shumway  in  1844  the  shop  which  he  conducted  until  his  death 
in  1892.  His  shop  was  the  garage  which  Chester  Szklennik  tore  down  at  #48 
in  1951.  The  shop  originally  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  where  it 
was  often  muddy.  Mr.  Milliken  gained  permission  from  Mr.  Moses  Putnam, 
owner  of  the  land,  to  move  the  shop  to  its  recent  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  After  Mr.  Putnam’s  death  his  heirs  claimed  the  shop  since  they 
owned  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  ownership 
was  finally  straightened  out. 

In  addition  to  shoeing  horses  Mr.  Milliken  made  guns,  having  a  machine 
for  rifling  the  barrels.  After  his  death  a  fine  collection  was  sold  at  auction. 
It  was  he  who  frequently  ejaculated  “I  snum”  from  which  Snumshire  derives 
its  name.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  Snumpshire,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to 
change  the  name  to  Sunnyshire,  but  it  didn’t  click. 

In  1789  Joshua  Markham  sold  to  Samuel  Wetherbee  a  blacksmith  shop 
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east  of  the  gristmill  in  Snumshire,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  this  shop. 

At  South  Charlestown  about  1830  Salmon  Fish  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
near  #338,  and  William  P.  Wilson  in  1860  near  the  joining  of  the  roads  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Jabes  Meadow. 

At  North  Charlestown  Paul  Cushman  was  a  blacksmith  in  1791.  In  1840 
David  Parks  came  to  town,  but  went  to  California  in  the  gold  rush  of  1849. 
He  later  returned  and  bought  the  property  of  Nathan  Howard  on  the  north 
side  of  Little  Sugar  River,  where  he  conducted  a  blacksmith  shop  for  many 
years.  In  1880  Frank  Elie  came  down  from  Claremont  and  set  up  a  shop  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  He  was  a  good,  obliging  blacksmith,  not  giving  up 
until  1926,  when  he  was  83  years  old. 

Other  early  blacksmiths  were  Joseph  W.  Campbell  from  Unity,  here  1860 
and  as  late  as  1875;  Amos  Chapman  1850;  Ira  Lockwood  1860;  David 
Safford  1860;  Horace  C.  Knapp  1860;  Hiram  Smith  1860,  resided  V#92; 
Samuel  H.  Sager;  Noah  Porter  1860.  He  was  probably  born  1798,  son  of 
Noah  Porter,  one  of  the  brothers  of  whom  the  OH  (524)  relates  the  following 
tale. 

The  three  brothers  Porter,  who  lived  in  Trapshire,  were  bold  and  dauntless  men, 
agile  and  strong,  having  the  reputation  of  never  missing  their  aim.  At  one  time  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  darkness  overtaking  them,  they  encamped  for  the  night.  Hearing 
what  seemed  to  be  the  hooting  of  an  owl  in  first  one  direction  and  then  another,  they 
soon  discovered  that  the  sounds  were  signals  of  a  band  of  Indians  encircling  them.  Listen¬ 
ing  carefully,  they  decided  that  they  were  very  much  exceeded  in  number.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  signals,  they  very  carefully  threaded  their  way  out  between  their  enemies 
and  escaped.  As  a  precaution  against  being  tracked  by  dogs  they  made  their  way  to  a 
brook,  following  in  the  stream  for  some  distance,  so  that  the  scent  of  their  footsteps 
could  not  be  traced. 

In  1879  Charles  Blood  came  to  Charlestown  and  purchased  a  blacksmith 
shop,  house  and  barn.  He  was  fond  of  horses,  acting  as  veterinarian  and  den¬ 
tist  as  well  as  blacksmith.  His  shop  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  at 
the  foot  of  Geer  Hill  in  the  building  converted  into  a  dwelling  in  1902  by 
Gilbert  Richardson.  In  September  1891  Mr.  Blood  had  an  unfortunate  en¬ 
counter  at  this  shop,  but  he  was  later  cleared  of  blame. 

In  April  1887  D.  K.  Eastman  erected  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway  in  Brook  Hollow.  There  was  also  a  water  power  cider  mill 
there,  all  gone  long  since. 

Absalom  P.  Foss  and  his  son,  Samuel,  had  a  blacksmith  shop  down  in 
back  of  their  house  on  Taylor  Hill  and  also  used  the  Kimball  shop.  In  1896 
Samuel  bought  the  blacksmithing  business  of  H.  H.  Hicks  and  leased  the  C.  L. 
Blood  and  Harriman  shops,  thus  controlling  the  business  in  the  village.  In 
1897  he  bought  the  old  Hart  place  on  the  east  side  of  East  Street,  and  built 
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a  new  shop,  using  lumber  from  the  Bowen  sawmill.  During  the  icy  season  in 
February  1900  he  averaged  to  shoe  100  horses  a  week  at  that  stand.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  good  blacksmith.  Following  his  death  in  1901  Daniel 
P.  Stearns  who  had  learned  the  trade  from  Foss  took  over  the  business,  and 
continued  there  until  the  site  was  bought  for  the  erection  of  the  stucco  school, 
when  he  moved  the  building  to  Briggs  Hill  (1916).  It  is  now  the  town  barn. 

Harry  McNamara,  who  came  to  Charlestown  as  a  teamster  for  George 
Bowen,  had  a  shop  northwest  of  Bowen’s  steam  mill  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village.  He  gave  up  his  shop,  the  last  in  town,  in  1937  and  went  to  work  in 
a  machine  shop  in  Springfield. 

Livery  Stables 

There  are  said  to  have  been  four  livery  stables  in  town:  one  on  Elm 
Street  next  west  of  Thomas  Davis’  house,  probably  James  Carroll’s  around 
1890;  one  east  of  the  railroad  south  of  the  crossing  by  the  depot,  probably 
operated  by  Walker  Sanderson  in  1860;  one  in  the  barn  behind  the  Charles¬ 
town  Inn  which  burned  April  19,  1925  following  a  thunder  storm;  and  the 
most  important  one,  that  connected  to  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  run  by  Stephen 
Hassam.  In  the  Sullivan  Mercury  Jan.  1,  1830  there  appeared  the  following 
advertisement:  “30  cents  in  cash  will  be  paid  for  any  quantity  of  good  oats 
less  than  1000  Bushels  on  delivery  at  my  stables  .  .  .  S.  D.  Hassam.”  Jonas 
Porter  also  had  a  livery  stable  in  Charlestown  before  1876. 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  frequent  advertisements  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury.  “Public  Auction — Will  be  sold  at  Hassam’s  Tavern,  in  Charlestown  on 
Monday  next,  the  17th  instant  at  2  o’clock  PM,  four  good  Horses,  several 
secondhand  Harnesses,  1  Cow,  1  secondhand  Chaise  and  Harness,  and  one 
Gig  and  Harness.  A  credit  of  ninety  days  will  be  given  if  desired.”  David 
Holton  was  usually  the  auctioneer,  although  Joseph  Heaton  also  served  in 
that  capacity.  The  old  stables  burned  in  1842  along  with  the  other  buildings 
consumed  by  the  fire  started  in  the  jail  (according  to  a  contemporary  news 
item). 

About  1868  Herbert  B.  Viall  bought  the  livery  business  and  continued 
until  he  sold  it  in  1881  to  Thomas  Marston  of  the  Eagle  Hotel.  After  chang¬ 
ing  hands  several  times,  in  1885  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Eustace  Chamber- 
lain  who  had  been  Viall’s  right-hand  man.  He  probably  leased  it  at  first, 
buying  in  1905.  He  conducted  the  business  until  his  health  failed  in  1909, 
when  he  sold  out  to  Daniel  Stearns.  From  childhood  he  had  suffered  from 
headaches  which  became  more  and  more  severe,  finally  forcing  his  retirement 
from  business.  During  all  his  business  life  he  never  took  a  vacation  and  never 
left  the  livery  barn  at  night  until  the  last  horse  was  in. 
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The  Viall-Chamberlain  enterprise  covered  the  heyday  of  the  livery 
business  in  Charlestown,  the  era  of  the  summer  boarder.  Many  people  had 
their  own  carriages  and  horses,  some  of  the  summer  boarders  even  bringing 
their  own  outfits  from  the  city.  Charles  Hoyt  was  a  frequent  customer  of  the 
livery  stable. 

A  favorite  drive  of  the  summer  people  was  up  one  side  of  the  river, 
crossing  at  Ashley’s  Ferry  in  Claremont  and  returning  south  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Many  of  those  who  hired  rigs  drove  for  themselves.  The  story 
is  told  of  one  party  of  women  who  were  out  riding  in  company  with  George 
Olcott  when  a  part  of  the  harness  broke.  While  he  obligingly  turned  his  back 
one  of  the  women  tore  from  her  petticoat  strings  pieces  with  which  to  tie  up 
the  harness. 

There  were  also  many  drummers  to  be  taken  to  Springfield.  Fred  Miller 
was  often  the  man  to  drive  for  these  salesmen  and  he  told  with  a  chuckle 
how,  with  the  approach  of  a  thunder  shower,  he  would  drive  his  horse  at  full 
speed  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  old  covered  Cheshire  Bridge  before  the 
storm  broke. 

Prior  to  1900  Mr.  Chamberlain  kept  about  16  horses,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  automobile  the  livery  business  gradually  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  last  tax  inventory  listing  of  horses  indicating  the  keeping  of  a  livery 
stable  was  12  horses  for  Daniel  Stearns  in  1911. 

Garages  and  Filling  Stations 

Probably  the  first  garage  built  in  town  was  the  small  building  east  of 
the  present  Charlestown  Garage  and  north  of  the  scales.  Daniel  Stearns  built 
it  in  1909  to  accommodate  the  automobiles  going  through  town,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Miss  Gilson’s  car,  but  there  was  no  great  rush  of  business. 

About  1915  Ernest  Bowen  started  the  first  garage  of  any  account  where 
the  Charlestown  Garage  is  now  located,  leasing  the  building  of  Frank  Hamlin. 
His  business  enterprise  was  interrupted  by  participation  in  World  War  I. 
During  his  absence  Leon  Barry  did  business  at  the  same  stand,  in  1919  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  stone  blacksmith  shop  which  he  purchased  of  Asa  Harriman.  He 
later  leased  this  building  to  Merton  Bascom. 

After  returning  from  the  war  Ernest  Bowen  resumed  business  at  his  old 
stand  in  November  1919  under  firm  name  Bowen  Garage  Co.,  and  continued 
there  until  the  erection  of  his  new  garage  in  1921.  Following  is  a  contempo¬ 
rary  description  of  the  building: 

“Half  the  building  is  two  stories  in  height,  while  the  half  farther  back  from  Main 
Street  is  but  one  story  and  flat  roofed.  The  outer  walls  are  of  brick,  while  the  foundations, 
partitions  and  all  the  lower  walls  are  of  concrete.  There  are  numerous  large  windows  on 
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all  sides,  giving  an  abundance  of  light  by  day,  and  powerful  electric  lights  illuminate  every 
room  at  night.  The  display  room  occupies  the  whole  Main  Street  front  and  is  not  only 
well  suited  to  its  purpose  but  is  a  very  handsome  room.  Back  of  this  along  the  north 
side  of  the  building  are  the  stock  rooms  in  charge  of  A.  P.  Kincaid;  the  repair  shop;  the 
battery  room ;  the  compressed  air  tank ;  the  wash  room ;  and  a  portion  of  the  L-shaped 
store  room,  the  greater  part  of  which  extends  along  the  School  Street  front.  There  is 
ample  space  in  this  room  for  sheltering  twenty-five  or  thirty  cars  at  one  time  if  need  be. 

“Among  the  employees  we  noted  on  our  brief  visit  were  Messrs.  H.  H.  Ward,  Ben 
Hall,  E.  M.  Gay  and  George  Blodgett.  .  .  Near  one  of  the  wide  doors  we  were  glad  to 
see  the  chemical  truck  of  our  fire  department.  In  this  steam  heated  room  it  will  be  safe 
from  chills  and  ready  for  immediate  use  in  an  emergency.  The  steam  heating  plant  is 
believed  to  be  adequate  for  the  big  building.  Miss  Margaret  Lynch  is  the  stenographer 
and  with  Mr.  Kincaid  has  charge  of  the  clerical  work. 

“The  upper  floor  of  the  new  building  has  a  fine  hall  across  the  entire  front,  50  ft. 
by  about  35  ft.,  abundantly  lighted  by  day  by  several  big  windows  and  by  night  by 
numerous  electric  chandeliers  and  single  lights.  Back  of  the  dance  hall  are  large  cloak 
rooms,  a  small  but  very  convenient  kitchen,  also  toilet  rooms.  There  are  two  stairways, 
one  from  School  Street  and  the  other  from  an  entrance  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.” 

The  garage  was  occupied  for  business  October  29,  1921  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  afternoon  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Decorations  were  white  and 
gold,  refreshments  were  served  and  there  was  dancing  with  Mrs.  Ida  Gray 
pianist,  Mr.  Weeden  violinist  and  Allen  E.  Wood  cornetist. 

In  1929  the  company  went  into  voluntary  receivership  with  liabilities 
said  to  reach  $100,000.  For  some  years  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Newport  Savings  Bank  and  was  occupied  by  various  concerns.  During  World 
War  II  the  hall  was  used  by  a  Red  Cross  group  making  surgical  dressings, 
and  for  some  years  it  was  used  as  a  recreation  center.  In  1941  it  was  bought 
by  the  Keil  Lock  Co. 

In  1933  the  old  stone  blacksmith  shop  and  Arthur  Streeter’s  plumbing 
shop  were  sold  to  the  American  Oil  Co.  and  a  filling  station  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Sullivan  and  Main  Streets.  Merton  Bascom  then  moved  to  his 
present  location  known  as  the  Charlestown  Garage.  In  1923  Frank  Daniels 
bought  the  old  Dr.  Webber  place  of  Dr.  Coolidge  and  in  1927  built  a  filling 
station  and  store  on  Sullivan  Street  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  For  some  years 
he  operated  the  business  himself,  but  in  more  recent  years  leased  the  property 
to  others.  In  1953  it  was  converted  into  a  woodworking  shop  by  Bemis.  In 
1928  Bartlett  Maxim  built  what  is  now  the  William  Fairbanks  store  and 
filling  station,  selling  to  Fairbanks  in  1938.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stickney 
built  a  dining  room  and  home  bakery  on  the  east  side  of  north  Main  Street, 
selling  it  in  1928  to  Mr.  Charles  Mack  who  moved  it  to  the  west  side  of  the 
street  where  Mrs.  Arthur  Parks  operated  it  as  a  tea  room.  James  Kinney 
later  operated  it  as  a  filling  station.  It  is  now  the  home  of  Norman  LaRock. 
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In  1951  Richard  Perry  erected  a  filling  station  on  the  site  of  the  old  Eagle 
Hotel.  In  1951  Harold  Emery  converted  his  residence  on  the  east  corner  of 
Sullivan  Street  and  Cummings  Avenue  into  a  filling  station. 

About  1929  Howard  Tennyson  built  a  filling  station  on  the  west  side  of 
the  highway  south  of  Cheshire  Bridge,  later  sold  to  “King”  Cole  who  has 
operated  a  stand  and  filling  station  there  for  many  years.  Ralph  Willoughby 
has  a  garage  nearby.  Following  the  1927  flood  the  brick  house  #319  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway  across  Hammer  Meadow  at  South  Charlestown  was 
converted  into  a  filling  station.  It  has  been  operated  by  Inglis  Lynch,  Milford 
Davidson,  Harold  Emery  and  Daniel  Couture.  In  1941  it  burned  and  was 
replaced  with  the  present  structure  and  cabins. 

In  1924  Sidney  Wiley  built  a  stand  at  #59  in  Snumshire,  burned  1930. 
In  1926  George  Austin  built  a  stand  at  #77,  later  removed.  In  1940  John 
Shepherd  built  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Lovers  Lane  and  the  Claremont 
Road.  About  1914  George  Fellows  had  a  filling  station  at  #108.  The  store  at 
North  Charlestown  has  also  dispensed  gasoline. 
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PART  IV— PEOPLE 


Chapter  1 
Churches 

The  religious  history  of  Charlestown  has  commonly  been  regarded  as 
commencing  with  the  settlement  of  Rev.  John  Dennis  in  1754,  although  there 
had  been  occasional  ministrations  of  the  gospel  earlier,  the  charter  stipulat¬ 
ing  the  building  and  finishing  of  a  meeting  house  and  the  settlement  of  a 
learned,  orthodox  minister.  Services  were  held  in  the  Great  Chamber  of  the 
fort  until  the  erection  of  the  log  meeting  house  in  1760  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets.  The  same  year  Rev.  Bulkley  Olcott  was 
called  to  serve  the  parish,  where  he  continued  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1763  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meet¬ 
ing  house  more  suitable  to  its  growing  condition.  It  was  to  be  set  up  on  the 
grade  where  the  old  fort  stood,  the  west  sill  to  be  levelled  and  remain  within 
one  rod  from  the  front  of  house  lot  #45.  In  1764  the  site  was  changed  to  lot 
#48,  the  site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Church.  By  1767  there  was  only  “stuff” 
for  the  meeting  house  and  construction  was  not  started  until  1768.  The 
building  was  to  be  48  ft.  x  38  ft.,  25  ft.  between  joints.  They  voted  first  to 
“set  up  the  same  and  cover  it,  lay  the  lower  floor  and  glaze  the  lower  tier  of 
windows.”  It  was  voted  later  that  the  “Bigness”  could  be  increased  if  it 
meant  no  extra  expense  to  the  town,  and  a  belfry  could  be  added.  In  September 
they  voted  to  add  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  pew  ground  was  sold  at 
public  vendue  (auction),  only  inhabitants  of  the  town  permitted  to  bid.  Pews 
on  the  ground  had  to  be  built  by  the  buyers  within  one  year  of  completion 
of  the  house. 

The  structure  finally  reached  completion  in  1798.  The  stone  for  the 
church  so  long  in  building  was  quarried  just  above  the  intersection  of  Taylor 
Row  and  High  Street,  and  there  was  a  litigation  brought  by  Simeon  Olcott 
because  the  stone  was  hauled  over  his  property,  there  being  no  street  there 
at  the  time.  In  1819,  the  size  of  the  church  being  inadequate,  it  was  voted 
to  build  a  larger  church.  The  old  building  was  disposed  of.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  became  the  Green  Store  south  of  Hassam’s  Stage  Inn  (later 
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Eagle  Hotel),  and  just  before  the  fire  of  1842  was  moved  to  its  present 
position  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  next  south  of  the  brick  store. 

The  new  church  was  larger,  of  brick,  closer  to  the  street,  and  contained 
an  elegant  organ.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  in  1842, 
the  fire  catching  in  the  wooden  belfry.  It  was  replaced  by  the  present  building, 
dedicated  in  1843.  In  1885  stained  glass  windows  were  installed  and  in  1904 
the  church  underwent  “a  complete  restoration  without  and  within”  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Gilson,  currently  described  thus: 

“The  outside  is  painted  buff  .  .  .  walls,  carpets,  upholstery  green,  woodwork  ivory 
enamel,  rails  and  trimmings  cherry  .  .  .  pulpit  furniture  fumed  oak,  Gothic  hymn 
boards  .  .  .  Chandelier  of  ten  lights,  wall  lights  of  dull  brass,  pulpit  alcove  lighted  by 
two  heavy  brass  standard  lamps  .  .  .  antique  desk  lamp.  .  .  In  each  pew  two  oak  foot 
benches,  upholstered  with  the  carpeting.  .  .  The  pews  are  entirely  remade,  being  now 
removable  and  open  at  both  ends.  .  .  In  place  of  the  former  corner  pews  are  simple  wall 
seats,  screened  by  heavy  railings.  The  contribution  bags  are  of  moss  green  velvet  with 
handles  of  fumed  oak.” 

In  1951  the  men  of  the  church  repainted  the  interior  a  very  light  yellow, 
and  in  1952  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  sand-blasted  to  remove  the  paint 
from  the  brick  walls,  restoring  them  to  their  original  beauty.  At  night  flood 
lights  illuminate  the  spire. 

For  many  years  horsesheds  at  the  rear  of  the  church  served  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  1893  the  present  parish  house  was  built,  Miss  Eliza  Webber 
having  the  privilege  of  digging  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  and  wheeling  it 
away.  Eleven  men  dug  the  cellar  and  were  served  a  bountiful  dinner  by  the 
ladies  on  the  grounds.  In  1910  the  ceiling  in  the  parish  house  was  removed, 
opening  the  space  to  the  roof  as  a  part  of  the  large  room.  More  recently  a 
door  has  been  cut  in  the  east  wall  to  facilitate  access  from  the  church. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  75  families. 

Pastors:  John  Dennis  1 754-6 ;  Bulkley  Olcott  1760-93;  Dan  Foster  supply  1 7 96- 
1810;  Jazaaniah  Crosby  (Adams  Ayer,  Edward  Barker  colleagues)  1810-64;  Livingston 
Stone  1864-8;  John  M.  Merrick  1869-70;  Eugene  DeNormandin  1871-6;  A.  S.  Nickerson 
1876-8;  Thomas  D.  Howard  1880-1901;  Walter  Knight  1902-3;  Clayton  Raymond  Bowen 
1903-5;  Dudley  Richard  Child  1906-8;  Samuel  Louis  Elberfeld  1908-12;  Robert  Wellesley 
Savage  1912-17;  Joseph  Cady  Allen  1918-20;  Francis  Pratt  Daniels  1921-4;  Hubert 
Theodore  Law  1925-30;  Carl  K.  Bowen  (Lay  Preacher)  1931-3;  Dudley  Richard  Child 
1934-43 ;  William  Philip  Jenkins  1943;  Ralph  Edward  Kyper  1944-8;  Samuel  R. 
Maxwell  1949-. 

Congregational  Church 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Jazaaniah  Crosby  at  the  South  Parish 
Church  he  turned  to  Unitarianism  and  the  church  with  him.  Those  with  ortho¬ 
dox  views  withdrew  from  the  church  and  in  1835  formed  a  new  Congregational 
Church.  After  great  difficulty  the  church  building  was  completed  in  1839  on 
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land  given  by  Mrs.  Hastings  from  the  old  Oliver  Hastings  estate  “so  long 
as  the  Westminster  Doctrine  was  preached  in  the  church;  failing  which  it 
should  revert  to  the  Hastings  estate.”  (The  title  was  cleared  of  this  en¬ 
cumbrance  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Raymond  A.  Beardslie  by  paying 
a  sum  to  Gilbert  Richardson,  owner  of  the  Hastings  estate.) 

Up  to  1864  no  changes  whatsoever  were  made  in  the  building,  except 
that  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Richards,  wife  of  the  pastor,  a  curtain  had 
been  put  up  back  of  the  pulpit.  This  relieved  very  much  the  bare  white 
walls  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  must  rest  in  looking  at  the 
preacher,  but  even  this  change  was  not  without  remonstrance.  One  good  old 
lady  thought  they  were  getting  a  little  proud  to  so  “fix  up  the  meeting  house,” 
but  even  she  was  brought  around  to  approve  taking  as  much  pains  to  make 
God’s  house  comely  and  pleasant  as  we  do  our  own  homes.  During  Mr. 
Saunderson’s  stay  he  took  the  lead  in  raising  $500  for  thoroughly  repairing 
the  church.  The  most  important  changes  made  were  removing  the  pew  doors 
and  putting  arms  on  the  ends  of  the  pews,  making  the  vestibule  narrower 
and  a  place  for  the  choir  in  a  low  gallery  between  the  doors,  and  putting  in 
as  pulpit  furniture  what  was  later  used  in  the  vestry. 

In  1870  the  Ladies’  Hall  (Dining  Hall)  was  secured  through  the 
liberality  of  Deacon  Moses  Putnam  and  Deacon  Cephas  Walker.  This  had 
originally  been  a  carriage  paint  shop  with  a  ramp  at  the  north  end  giving 
access  from  a  street  which  has  been  closed. 

In  1874,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  retired  President 
of  Middlebury  College,  additional  improvements  were  made — a  recess  back 
of  the  pulpit,  a  new  arrangement  for  the  choir  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 
frescoing,  new  carpet  and  cushions,  new  pulpit  furniture,  new  communion 
service  and  table,  these  latter  still  in  use.  The  old  communion  service,  given 
to  the  church  in  1836,  was  put  into  retirement,  but  has  now  come  into  use 
again. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  vestry  was  built,  dedicated  Thanksgiving  Day 
1876. 

In  1903  the  church  was  again  “improved,”  covering  the  plaster  walls 
and  ceiling  with  steel,  closing  off  the  old  choir  loft  and  putting  in  memorial 
windows.  In  1913  Dr.  Seth  Arnold  gave  the  new  pews  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  George  S.  Bond  gave  a  new  floor. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  choir  was  accompanied  by 
stringed  instruments,  S.  L.  Fletcher  playing  his  bass  viol  all  during  Mr. 
Richards’  ministry.  Following  this  period  the  organ  was  introduced  and 
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served  until  in  1927  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Reed  gave  to  the  church  a  pipe 
organ,  Mrs.  Reed  being  the  organist  for  many  years. 

For  some  years  V#6  was  the  parsonage  until  the  present  one  was  built 
in  1913. 

For  many  years  the  church  struggled  along  financially,  receiving  aid 
from  the  State  Conference,  but  in  recent  years,  with  a  big  growth  in  member¬ 
ship,  it  has  come  upon  more  prosperous  times,  at  the  present  time  expanding 
the  plant  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  parish. 

The  present  membership  is  202  persons  with  292  families  in  the  parish. 

Pastors:  J.  DeForest  Richards  May  1841-51;  Worthington  Wright  Mar.  1852-Sept. 
1855;  Short  periods:  Rev.  Messrs.  Wilson  1857,  Garland  1858,  Shattuck;  Henry  H. 
Saunderson  1864-73;  George  W.  Kinne  Apr.  1874-6;  Benjamin  Labaree  supplied;  George 
H.  Dunlap  Aug.  1877-81;  George  H.  French  1881-8;  D.  E.  Crofts  Nov.  1888-Feb.  1890; 
Moses  T.  Runnels  Apr.  1890-Nov.  1891;  F.  D.  Chandler  May  1892-Feb.  1895;  Elmer  T. 
Blake  July  1895-Dec.  1913;  P.  B.  Cobb  May  1914-Apr.  1915;  James  F.  Scott  Aug.  1915- 
Aug.  1918;  John  Emerson  Nov.  1918-Dec.  1922;  T.  W.  Dance  1923-8;  Wm.  Linnaberry 
1928-9;  Raymond  A.  Beardslie  1929-34;  Richard  F.  Manwell  1935-41;  Albert  P.  Watson 
1942-52  ;  Wm.  E.  Neth  1952-. 

In  1836  a  Methodist  Church  was  erected  in  the  village  south  of  V#58. 
This  group  of  people  was  deeply  moved  by  a  phase  of  Second  Adventism 
known  as  Millerism.  In  accordance  with  their  interpretation  of  Biblical 
prophecy  a  day  was  appointed  when  the  righteous  were  to  be  caught  up  into 
heaven.  They  donned  their  white  linen  ascension  robes,  but  nothing  happened. 
Some  continued  with  unshaken  faith,  but  their  services  were  given  up  and 
the  meeting  house  was  sold  in  1856.  It  is  now  V#19. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church 

Episcopal  services  were  celebrated  in  the  Yellow  Meeting  House  at  North 
Charlestown,  but  not  until  1857  were  services  held  in  the  village.  In  1863 
an  organization  was  formed  and  a  building  erected.  Originally  the  church 
consisted  simply  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  In  1869,  to  increase  the  seating 
capacity,  the  nave  was  moved  back  22  feet  and  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  transepts,  the  building  thus  becoming  cruciform.  In  the  angle  between 
the  south  transept  and  the  chancel  a  steeple  was  erected. 

In  1881  the  organ  was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Langley,  and  subse¬ 
quently  memorial  windows  were  set.  In  1937  the  oldtime  chandelier  was  re¬ 
placed  by  flood  lights. 

In  1916  the  ell  of  the  rectory  next  door  was  remodelled  into  rooms 
providing  space  for  Church  School  and  social  gatherings.  These  were  greatly 
improved  in  1943. 

The  present  rolls  include  248  baptized  persons. 
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Pastors:  Francis  Chase  Dec.  1863-May  1874;  Robert  Maurice  Berkley  July  1874- 
June  1882;  Chas.  F.  Sweet  Oct.  1882-May  1883;  Henry  L.  Phillips  July  1883-Sept.  1884; 
Geo.  W.  Timlow,  D.D.  Sept.  1884-Oct.  1884;  S.  K.  Miller  Apr.  1885-Sept.  1885;  Chas. 
Wheeler  Coit  Sept.  1885-June  1888;  W.  B.  T.  Smith  Nov.  1888-Jan.  1893;  Victor  N. 
Haughton  June  1893-Aug.  1897;  A.  H.  Wheeler  9  mo.  to  May  1899;  B.  S.  Rossiter  May 
1899-Nov.  1901;  W.  B.  T.  Smith  supplied  1903-7;  Francis  A.  Foxcroft  June  1907-July 
1913;  Frederick  S.  Beattie  Sept.  1913-16;  Richard  Dow  1916-Dec.  1924;  A.  P.  Rein 
Dec.  1924-Oct.  1927;  Louis  C.  Reed  Oct.  1927-. 

St.  Catherine’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 

With  the  coming  of  the  Irish  families  around  1850  a  need  was  felt  for 
Roman  Catholic  services.  They  were  early  held  in  private  homes  and  upstairs 
in  the  old  Hubbard  Block  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  library.  After  the 
fire  there  in  1879  services  were  continued  in  the  town  hall.  In  1880  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Church  was  dedicated  on  the  lot  given  by  Mr.  Paris  on  the  hill  east 
of  his  residence.  In  1904  the  church  became  a  parish,  having  previously  been 
a  mission  of  the  church  at  Claremont.  In  1915  the  building  was  moved  down 
the  hill  and  to  its  present  location  on  Main  Street,  the  Sunday  mass  being 
held  en  route.  After  moving,  the  interior  was  redecorated  and  electric  lights 
and  steam  heat  installed.  Memorials  include  four  Tiffany  windows.  An  Estey 
cathedral  organ  was  installed  in  time  for  Easter  1953.  The  congregation  has 
increased  so  much  as  to  necessitate  the  holding  of  two  masses  on  Sunday 
beginning  in  1954. 

The  parish  includes  85  families,  300  souls. 

Pastors:  Joseph  F.  Creeden  July  1904-Jan.  1915;  Edward  P.  Farrell  1915-32;  T.  J. 
Whalen  1932-July  1938;  Thomas  Cushing  1938-Oct.  1942;  John  J.  McCarthy  1942-5; 
Ernest  Gagnon  1945-. 


North  Charlestown  Churches 

The  town,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Olcott  and  the  ministrations  of 
Mr.  Foster,  had  constituted  only  one  parish,  with  its  general  place  of  worship 
at  the  village.  But  the  distance  to  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  town 
made  attendance  at  church,  for  those  who  resided  farthest  away,  exceedingly 
difficult.  In  1796  the  town  voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  at  the  north  end  of 
town  on  land  of  Moses  Wheeler,  Jr.  20  rods  north  of  his  house,  but  the 
building  was  not  erected  until  1802,  at  a  cost  of  $1906.86  of  which  $1781.25 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  pew  ground.  The  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
preaching  was  divided  between  the  two  meeting  houses  until  1810  when  the 
town  was  divided  by  the  legislature  into  two  parishes. 

This  meeting  house  was  situated  on  the  Unity  Road,  about  a  quarter 
mile  beyond  #112,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  location  was  pleasant 
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and  the  prospect  from  the  belfry  was  among  the  finest.  The  color  was  a 
tawdry  yellow  which  did  not  render  it,  externally,  very  attractive.  Known  as 
the  Yellow  Meeting  House,  it  was  a  large  building  with  a  large  yard  in  front 
around  which  was  a  fence  to  which  the  people  who  drove  hitched  their  horses 
when  they  came  to  church.  Those  who  walked,  at  least  in  summer,  came  bare¬ 
foot,  carrying  their  shoes  which  they  put  on  just  before  reaching  the  church. 

Inside  the  church  there  was  a  gallery  around  three  sides  and  a  high 
pulpit  with  a  sounding  board  over  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pulpit  there  was 
a  little  door  where  they  used  to  say  they  put  children  when  they  were  bad. 
The  pews  were  square,  with  doors.  In  the  winter  the  women  carried  foot 
stoves  to  meeting,  and  at  noon  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services 
they  would  go  to  Mr.  Wheeler’s  house  next  door  for  fresh  coals.  Prayer 
meetings  were  held  on  a  weekday  evening  from  eight  to  nine. 

In  the  Sullivan  Mercury  for  July  2,  1830  there  appeared  the  following 
item: 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  North  Parish  in  Charlestown  will  celebrate  the  Anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  on  Monday,  the  Sth  of  July  next,  without  distinction  of 
party.  An  appropriate  Discourse  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  Ballard  at  the  North  Church 
at  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  after  which  tea,  etc.  (ardent  spirits  excluded)  will  be  provided  on  the 
common.  The  Inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  together  with  those  of  the  adjacent  towns 
are  respectfully  invited  to  attend.” 

This  church  was  used  by  various  denominations — Episcopal,  Universal- 
ist,  etc.  With  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  North  Charlestown 
there  were  fewer  to  support  the  old  church.  It  fell  into  disuse  and  out  of 
repair,  and  was  finally  taken  down  about  1850  and  sold  for  lumber.  Some  of 
the  clapboards  and  windows  were  used  at  #115,  some  at  the  J.  Locke  shoe 
shop.  Some  parts  of  the  pews  were  used  as  a  fence  by  the  roadside  and  the 
large  ball,  2  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  on  top  of  the  steeple  is  said  to  have 
been  stored  in  the  attic  at  #112. 

Methodist  Church 

The  first  Methodist  Society  at  North  Charlestown  was  formed  in  1830, 
although  previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  circuits  including  North 
Charlestown  (1810  or  11  and  on).  The  present  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1842  and  about  the  same  time  the  parsonage  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Society  through  a  bequest  of  Miss  Levina  Gay. 

The  100th  anniversary  was  celebrated  October  1930.  Saturday  was  ob¬ 
served  as  Old  Home  Day  with  a  band  and  program  in  the  church  followed 
by  a  supper  in  Union  Hall.  A  pageant  depicting  the  early  events  of  the 
church  was  presented  in  the  evening  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 
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Agnes  Ellingwood.  Morning  service  Sunday  was  followed  by  a  basket  lunch 
and  another  service  in  the  afternoon.  In  connection  with  the  celebration 
announcement  was  made  of  a  gift  of  $500  to  the  church  from  Miss  Emma 
Farwell  of  Detroit. 

In  1853  or  4  a  bell  was  acquired  and  in  1854  horsesheds  were  built  south 
of  the  church,  remaining  until  about  1928,  when  they  were  torn  down.  In  his 
North  Charlestown  items  W.  A.  Hunt  reported  in  1901  “Sometime  last  week 
the  church  horse  sheds  were  decorated  by  a  travelling  tobacco  advertiser  at 
which  the  ladies  were  justly  indignant  and  they  showed  it  after  church  by 
pulling  them  down.” 

In  September  1899  a  swarm  of  bees  which  had  occupied  the  steeple  for 
some  time  was  taken  up,  and  100  lbs.  of  honey.  A  honey  supper  was  served 
netting  the  church  $23.  In  October  the  same  year  a  new  church  spire  was 
put  in  place,  designed  by  W.  C.  Hobart. 

Pastors:  J.  W.  Wheeler  1839;  Amos  Kidder  1839;  B.  C.  Eastman  1840;  S.  A. 
Cushing  1842-3;  A.  S.  Genney  1844;  G.  W.  Rogers  1845;  T.  H.  Rood  1846;  Stephen 
Eastman  1847;  Richard  Newhall  1848-9;  Mathew  Newell  1850;  S.  P.  Heath  1851-2; 
C.  H.  Chase  1853-4;  Nelson  Martin  1855-6;  G.  English  1857;  R.  E.  Danforth  1858-9; 
Jos.  Fawcett  1860-1;  A.  C.  Dutton  1862;  Silas  Quimby  1863-5;  L.  W.  Prescott  1866; 
S.  G.  Robinson  1868;  J.  H.  Hillman  1869-71;  A.  L.  Kendall  1872;  C.  E.  Rogers  1873-4; 

G.  F.  Wells  1875-6;  Joseph  Hayes  1878-80;  G.  N.  Bryant  1881-3;  A.  R.  Lunt  1884; 
C.  N.  Krook  1885-6;  F.  H.  Corson  1887-8;  G.  H.  Hardy  1889-93;  Irad  Taggart  1894; 
Goodrich  1895;  J.  P.  Frye  1897-1901;  Guy  Roberts  1901-3;  C.  W.  Martin  1904;  C.  W. 
Mathews  1905-10;  N.  D.  Witham  1911-15;  F.  P.  Thayer  1915-20;  H.  M.  Frye  1920-5; 

H.  C.  Sawyer  1925-8;  Agnes  C.  Ellingwood  1928-35;  C.  R.  Gulick  1935;  Mrs.  Eva  L. 
Gulick  1936-7;  R.  C.  Sharp  1937-9;  C.  L.  Carter  1939-47;  Howard  Hamlin  1947-8; 
Max  E.  Goldman  1949-51;  Quentin  L.  Hand  1951-2;  Leon  L.  Dayringer  1952- 

In  the  early  days  in  Charlestown  all  were  of  one  faith.  Church  business 
was  done  in  town  meeting  and  according  to  the  law  every  voter  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  preaching  unless  he  presented  to  the  town 
authorities  a  certificate  proving  that  he  worshipped  with  and  paid  taxes  to 
another  denomination.  As  time  went  on  there  were  more  and  more  dissenters 
who  asked  to  be  excused  from  paying  their  assessment  for  the  support  of 
preaching.  Finally  in  1817  the  town  released  its  right  in  the  South  Meeting 
House  and  ceased  to  hold  town  meeting  there.  After  1830  no  more  tax  money 
went  to  the  support  of  preaching.  In  1842  the  town  relinquished  its  right  in 
the  North  Meeting  House. 

Today  there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  each  fulfilling  its  own  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Each  church  has  an  organization  of  women 
who  work  toward  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  support  of  their  own 
church  and  its  mission  abroad — Unitarian  Alliance,  Congregational  Ladies’ 
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Aid  and  Friendly  Circle,  St.  Luke’s  Auxiliary,  St.  Catherine’s  Study  Club, 
Methodist  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian  World  Service.  The  money  raising 
projects — food  sales,  fairs,  auctions,  suppers,  dinners,  rummage  sales,  samba 
parties,  entertainments — contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  the 
social  mingling  of  the  people.  Each  year  the  groups  have  guest  day  when 
hospitality  is  extended  to  the  groups  of  the  other  churches.  In  October  the 
women  come  together  to  observe  United  Nations  Day  at  Mrs.  Joseph  Lyman’s 
home.  They  also  unite  for  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 

Each  church  has  its  own  Church  School  on  Sunday  morning  and  during 
the  summer  Vacation  Church  School,  the  Protestants  uniting  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  which  was  begun  in  1929. 

There  are  Youth  Groups  in  the  churches,  the  Pilgrim  Fellowship  being 
particularly  strong.  The  United  Youth  Group  meets  once  a  month.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  has  a  Men’s  Club  and  Discussion  Group,  the  Unitarian 
a  Couples’  Club.  During  her  husband’s  pastorate  at  North  Charlestown  Mrs. 
Goldman  started  a  Biography  Group.  The  members  study  the  biographies 
particularly  of  New  Englanders,  such  as  Maxfield  Parrish,  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens  and  others  in  this  vicinity,  and  then  take  field  trips  in  connection  with 
their  study. 

The  Protestant  Churches  unite  for  Lenten  and  Thanksgiving  services, 
and  during  July  and  August  the  Unitarian  and  Congregational  Churches  hold 
union  services.  Each  of  the  churches  has  its  special  Christmas  and  Easter 
celebrations.  With  many  interested  the  work  of  the  Church  is  steadily  going 
forward,  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community. 

Community  Life 

To  the  uninitiated  life  in  a  small  country  town  may  appear  slow  and 
uneventful,  especially  those  long  winter  evenings,  but  for  those  who  have 
entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  activities  there  are  no  dull  moments.  Here 
we  will  try  to  gather  together  those  activities  which  are  not  necessary  or 
important,  but  which  make  life  interesting. 

Picnics 

Many  picnics  were  held  in  Hunts’  Grove  on  Lovers  Lane.  (Destroyed 
1938  hurricane.)  In  1887  there  was  a  big  picnic  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Temperance  Union  and  Lincoln  Post  G.A.R.  The  townspeople  met  at  the 
North  Primary  School  and  were  transported  by  team  to  the  grove.  Trains 
also  made  special  stops  at  times  to  accommodate  those  attending  the  picnics. 
Sunday  School  picnics  were  also  held  there.  Miss  Hunt  vividly  remembers 
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they  carried  the  organ  to  the  grove,  and  Miss  Evans,  a  wisp  of  a  girl  whose 
folks  took  toll  at  Cheshire  Bridge,  told  of  her  experiences  as  a  missionary  in 
China.  The  Methodists  seriously  considered  this  grove  as  a  site  for  their 
camp  meetings  which  they  finally  established  at  Claremont  Junction.  Great 
numbers  of  people  would  drive  to  Claremont  Junction  every  Sunday  during 
August.  They  went  in  top  carriages  and  wagons,  stabling  their  horses  in  the 
barn  across  the  road  from  the  camp  ground,  there  being  stalls  for  138  horses. 
Edward  Megrath  took  care  of  the  horses.  The  most  religious  would  go  and 
stay  a  week. 

Many  picnics  were  also  held  at  McCreas’  Grove  at  North  Charlestown, 
sometimes  on  July  4,  with  fireworks  in  the  evening.  There  were  also  clam¬ 
bakes  at  Cram’s  Grove.  For  many  years  the  firemen  have  had  an  annual 
picnic  in  Eaton’s  Grove  (Wiersbicki) .  The  Sunday  Schools  and  many  other 
organizations  also  have  annual  picnics,  often  going  to  Moody  Park  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  or  Vilas  Pool  at  Alstead,  or  the  State  Park  at  Lake  Sunapee.  In  the  fall 
picnics  turn  into  corn  roasts  and  weenie  roasts,  often  held  at  Lower  Landing 
or  the  swimming  pool.  The  biggest  roast  was  at  Halloween  in  1953  for  all 
the  children  in  town. 

The  big  picnic  ground  in  Charlestown  was  at  Fairy  Dell,  built  by  Sherman 
Paris  and  opened  to  the  public  August  25,  1881.  The  invitation  read  thus: 

“An  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  the  citizens  and  visitors  of  Charlestown,  to 
visit  Fairy  Dell,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  August 
25,  from  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  through  the  afternoon  and  evening.  DANCING  IN  THE 
EVENING  MUSIC  BY  HOUGH’S  FULL  BAND.  As  for  children  under  15  years  of 
age,  they  will  be  invited,  by  themselves,  early  in  September. 

“About  1500  people  assembled  at  the  dell  at  1  P.  M.  At  1:30  a  bountiful  dinner 
was  served  in  the  pavillion  which  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  after  the  repast  a 
brief  address  was  made  by  Luther  B.  Marsh,  Esq.  of  New  York.  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  the  park,  boating,  etc.  The  Charlestown 
Brass  Band  furnished  music  during  the  afternoon. 

“At  6  P.  M.  supper  was  served,  and  then  the  pavillion  was  cleared  and  as  darkness 
came,  Hough’s  band  began  to  discourse  sweet  music  and  the  floor  was  soon  filled  with 
dancers  who  kept  up  the  fun  until  a  late  hour.  The  management  of  the  entertainment 
was  placed  by  Mr.  Paris  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Viall,  Bond  and  Stoughton  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted. 

“The  dell  consists  of  a  deep  ravine  through  which  runs  a  clear  and  sparkling  brook 
emptying  into  the  Connecticut.  This  dell  is  densely  wooded,  the  giant  oaks  and  pines 
making  a  shade  impenetrable  to  the  brightest  sun.  Through  this  dell  which  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  extent  winding  paths  have  been  cut,  with  here  and  there  rustic  nooks 
fitted  with  seats,  making  it  a  delightful  place  to  spend  a  hot  afternoon.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine  is  the  broad  Connecticut,  with  a  pebbly  shore  and  excellent  facilities  for 
boating  and  fishing.  On  the  hill  above  the  dell  Mr.  Paris  has  erected  a  handsome  rustic 
pavillion  capable  of  holding  1200  people  and  with  a  hard  wood  floor  well  adapted  for 
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dancing.  From  this  pavillion  a  magnificent  view  can  be  obtained  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  peak  of  Ascutney  closing  the  view  at  the  north. 
On  the  level  land  at  the  south  of  the  dell  Mr.  Paris  has  in  process  of  construction  a  race 
track,  baseball  grounds,  etc.” 

Barn  Raisings 

Barn  raisings  were  an  important  community  event.  The  neighbors  gather¬ 
ed  for  the  work  and  companionship.  A  heavy  responsibility  fell  to  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  liquor,  to  allow  enough  to  be  imbibed  to  bolster 
courage  necessary  for  those  who  went  up  on  the  beams,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  impair  balance.  Following  the  completion  of  the  barn  there  would  be  a 
barn  dance.  Probably  the  most  recent  barn  dances  in  town  have  been  in 
Frizzells’  henhouses. 

Auctions 

Charlestown  has  been  well  provided  with  auctioneers.  In  the  early  days 
there  were  David  Holton  and  Joseph  Heaton,  later  James  Stebbins,  said  to 
have  been  most  picturesque.  He  was  also  sheriff.  For  some  years  James  Hall 
lived  in  town  until  he  removed  to  Keene  where  he  has  continued,  specializing 
in  antiques.  Eddie  Morrill  is  the  current  auctioneer,  providing  fun  for  all  and 
embarrassment  for  some,  with  his  ready  wit. 

In  March  1891  the  people  of  North  Charlestown  held  an  Old  Maid 
Auction  as  a  fund  raising  project.  Discovering  this  novel  idea,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Men’s  Club  many  years  later  tried  the  same  stunt  with  great  success, 
in  both  funds  and  entertainment.  The  women  so  masked  and  costumed  them¬ 
selves  that  even  their  own  husbands  couldn’t  recognize  them  when  put  up 
for  sale.  It  is  a  pleasant  variation  of  the  common  box  social  where  the  deco¬ 
rated  boxes  are  auctioned. 

Card  Parties 

Card  parties  have  been  a  common  form  of  amusement.  In  1908  there  was 
a  Ladies’  Whist  Club,  in  recent  years  various  bridge  groups,  some  playing  in 
state  tournaments.  Around  1924  Military  Whist  became  popular  and  more 
recently  canasta  and  samba,  while  there  are  still  the  500,  pinochle  and  crib- 
bage  devotees.  Years  ago  there  were  checker  tournaments,  George  Messer, 
Charles  L.  Hamlin  and  Elton  Harris  being  rated  among  the  best  players  in 
the  state,  the  latter  two  winning  state  championships. 

For  Sugar  Parties,  Huskings,  etc.,  see  Agriculture. 

Sleighing 

For  sleighing  parties  Chamberlain’s  livery  stable  had  a  four  and  a  three 
seated  affair,  with  runners  put  on  in  winter,  also  bob  sleds  with  straw  in  the 
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bottom  and  plenty  of  robes.  Groups  would  go  to  Downers’  in  Amsden  for  an 
oyster  supper  and  dance ;  at  other  times  they  crossed  the  river  at  Lower  Land¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Rockingham  for  supper  and  dance.  The  crowd  usually  chipped 
together  on  the  cost  which  amounted  to  about  $1  per  couple.  From  January 
1877  we  note  “A  select  and  happy  company  with  a  four-in-hand  omnibus 
turn-out  went  to  Claremont  for  supper  Thursday.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
cold,  moon  brilliant,  and  sleighing  excellent.”  From  North  Charlestown  March 
1887  “About  15  couples  went  to  a  dance  at  Keyes  Hollow  and  had  the  best 
time  of  the  season.  During  the  night  the  breezes  blew  across  Cold  Pond  and 
piled  the  snow  in  the  road.  When  the  4  horse  team  reached  this  point  on  the 
return  home,  the  sled  capsized  and  the  occupants  crawled  out  as  best  they 
could.”  From  North  Charlestown  February  1914  “Alfred  Smith  took  a  sled¬ 
load  of  25  with  his  fine  pair  of  grays  to  Claremont  Tuesday  night  to  hear 
'The  Spendthrift’  at  the  Opera  House.”  As  late  as  1935  Charlestown  Grangers 
went  on  a  sleigh  ride  to  North  Charlestown.  James  Adams  was  about  the  last 
in  town  to  have  an  outfit  that  could  be  had  for  a  group  sleigh  ride.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  any  sleighing  even  if  one 
had  the  team,  since  the  town  and  state  scrape  all  the  snow  from  the  roads. 

Entertainment 

Prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century  much  of  the  entertainment  in  Charles¬ 
town  came  from  away.  We  have  no  record  of  what  travelling  companies  may 
have  rented  the  old  Town  House,  but  for  some  years  after  the  building  of 
the  Town  Hall  there  was  in  the  Town  Report  a  list  of  those  paying  rent  for 
the  hall.  From  this  source  and  from  news  items  we  glean  the  following: 

Minstrels  (New  Orleans,  Whitmore  &  Clark,  etc.);  Bell  Ringers;  Signor  Blitz; 
Madame  Fry’s  Concert;  Boston  Comedy  Co.;  Capt.  Thomas,  the  famous  wizard;  Lecture 
Courses  1883,  1886,  (Lecturers  were  Professor  This  and  That,  the  topics  Spiritualism, 
Characters  and  Characteristics  with  Instantaneous  Cartoons,  the  Heart  of  America  with 
Stereopticon  Views;  etc.)  Dog  Show;  Minnie  Foster’s  UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN  (some¬ 
times  tent  shows  on  the  Plain  north  of  Arthur  Moore’s,  or  near  the  depot,  or,  in  later 
years,  on  the  site  of  the  Eagle)  ;  Norfolk  Jubilee  Singers  (Sacred  Concert  at  Town  Hall, 
Exhibition  of  Pugilism  at  the  Hotel)  ;  Ellis  Family  (Tuned  Sleigh  Bells)  ;  Foster’s  Theatre 
Co.  (Week’s  engagement  WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMAN,  etc.)  ;  10  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room 
Co.;  Kick-a-Poo  Indian  Medicine  Shows  (Greasy  bunch,  camped  in  Lower  Hall  which 
had  to  be  fumigated  afterward)  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom  Thumb ;  Glass  Blowers ;  McElroy 
&  Brennan  (Drama  followed  by  a  concert  for  a  dime  more)  ;  Shepard  Family  (Concert — 
all  sorts  of  instruments);  Sawtelle  Family  Theatre;  Murdock’s  Big  Tent  Show  (Site  of 
Eagle,  daily  change  of  show)  ;  Lyceum  Course  1922 ;  exhibitions  of  movies  by  travelling 
companies  1903,  1905,  and  in  1909  movies  regularly  Monday  evenings  for  a  time; 
Chautauqua  1917,  1922  (Heavy  deficit  borne  by  guarantors). 

Other  diversions  coming  to  town  have  included  circuses  1893,  1895,  1907, 
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1922  etc.;  hand  organ  men  with  cinnamon  bear  or  monkey;  gypsies  1902, 
1904,  1905  etc.  (Camped  near  old  Stone  Mill,  on  the  wooded  plain  where 
Rev.  Louis  Reed  now  lives  on  road  to  Cheshire  Bridge,  near  cemetery  at 
North  Charlestown);  Merry-Go-Round  (Lord’s  1894  south  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Cemetery).  Various  Corn  Doctors  would  once  or  twice  a  year  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  square,  and  in  the  light  of  a  kerosene  flare  transact  a 
business  which  was  of  land  office  dimensions  while  it  lasted,  catching  many 
who  were  old  enough  to  know  better  and  several  children.  They  would  have  a 
corn  salve  or  cure  for  rheumatism  that  was  unequalled.  For  10c  the  sucker 
would  receive  a  sample  and  a  check  for  which  he  would  receive  a  prize— 
sometimes  money  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  taffy.  Sometimes 
there  were  those  in  the  crowd  who  invested  in  over-ripe  eggs  and  the  “Doc¬ 
tor”  got  them  in  the  neck. 

There  were  also  excursions:  1893  Brattleboro  Fair;  1893  World’s  Fair; 
1889,  1891,  1894,  1896  to  Boston  or  Bellows  Falls  to  see  Hoyt’s  plays,  A  Trip 
To  Chinatown,  Midnight  Bell ;  1882  to  Bellows  Falls  to  see  Jumbo;  to  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  to  hear  Sousa’s  Band;  in  1900  the  Bond  shop  closed  for  the  day 
to  allow  the  employees  to  go  to  Claremont  to  the  circus,  and  in  July  1907  the 
North  Charlestown  correspondent  wrote  “The  circus  drew  the  usual  crowd 
although  it  was  a  good  hay  day”;  1919  to  see  The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  travelling  companies  have  gradually  disappeared, 
replaced  by  the  movies,  the  radio,  and  now  television. 

Home  talent  minstrel  shows  have  been  a  popular  form  of  entertainment 
for  many  years,  especially  prior  to  1900,  making  at  least  an  annual  appearance. 
For  example,  the  Bi-Harmonic  Conglomeration  was  presented  in  May  1886 
with  George  Stoughton  as  Interlocutor.  Others  taking  part  were  Fred  Jardine, 
Tom  Davis,  I.  F.  Baldwin,  the  Lyons  brothers,  and  many  others  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  on  the  program.  The  accompanist  was  “Prof.”  Comstock  and 
his  orchestra.  In  1894  Jolly  Joe’s  Lady  Minstrels  appeared  at  the  town  hall, 
but  all  names  on  the  program  were  fictitious,  giving  no  clue  to  the  identity 
of  those  taking  part.  The  same  year  the  Charlestown  Minstrels  presented  a 
show  with  George  Pierce  as  Interlocutor,  George  P.  Hutchins  and  George  F. 
Kelley  as  Tambos  and  Fred  L.  Hutchins  and  Walter  M.  Buswell  as  Bones. 
Others  taking  part  were  Fred  Huntley,  Tom  Davis,  Will  Egerton.  Music  was 
as  usual,  by  Comstock’s  Orchestra,  with  a  cornet  solo  by  Allen  Wood.  These 
shows  were  followed  by  dancing  from  10:30  to  3,  and  sometimes  supper  at 

25c  per  plate. 

In  1905  Old  Number  4  Lady  Minstrels  was  produced,  the  young  ladies 
masquerading  as  a  circle  of  dusky  belles,  the  four  end  women  in  black  with 
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pink  sashes  and  turbans,  the  circle  in  white  gowns  with  flaming  scarlet  tur¬ 
bans,  in  the  center  Miss  Marion  F.  Reed  in  black  evening  gown  and  picture 
hat  effective  as  interlocutress.  Louis  L.  Comstock  staged  the  production  and 
those  taking  part  were  Misses  Fannie  Watson,  Fay  Shur,  Hazel  Hull,  Ruth 
Callahan,  Cummings,  Clark,  Leslie  Symonds,  Bessie  Blood,  Helen  Foss,  Ida 
Lindquist,  Eleanor  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Allen  Wood,  Mrs.  Hugh  Kane,  with  Mas¬ 
ters  Harold  Hutchins,  Clarence  Slavin  and  Charles  Davidson  as  Zulu  pages. 

An  outstanding  minstrel  was  presented  during  World  War  I  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Red  Cross.  George  I.  Putnam  was  Interlocutor,  C.  S.  and  F.  L. 
Hutchins  Bones,  I.  F.  Baldwin  and  W.  H.  Whitcomb  Tambos.  Others  taking 
part  were  Mrs.  Louis  Comstock,  Fred  Perry,  Carl  Bowen,  Richard  Perry, 
George  Wallace,  Misses  Ruth  Toye,  Olive  Stearns,  Blanche  Bacon,  Phebe 
Tyler,  Ruth  White,  Eleanor  Coolidge,  Lou  MacKenzie,  Mrs.  Sabin  Fisk, 
Messrs.  Richmond,  Parsons,  Bradbury,  Shelton  and  Dean. 

At  a  revival  of  Morrill’s  Minstrels  in  1924,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  there  were  solos  by  Fred  Perry,  Francis  Mayette,  Howard 
Stearns,  Harland  Taylor,  Ernest  Bowen,  Eddie  Morrill,  Archibald  Harding. 
In  the  chorus  were  also  Carter,  Hosley,  George,  Johnson,  Perkins,  Poisson, 
Rowe,  Shaw,  Venette  and  White. 

On  October  26,  1951  the  Mothers’  Club  presented  a  Gay  Nineties  Pop 
Concert  at  the  gym  of  the  new  high  school  with  350  people  attending.  Tables 
were  arranged  around  the  hall  and  refreshments  were  served  by  a  corps  of 
school  boys  wearing  dark  pants,  white  shirts,  black  bow  ties  and  moustaches. 
Eddie  Morrill  served  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  presented  the  following 
program : 

Duet  by  Megan  Howard  and  Gaily  May  Stoughton;  Twin  Piano  selection  by 
Miriam  Gates  and  June  Adams;  Song  SCHOOL  DAYS  by  Carole  Ann  Piletz  and  Gary 
Blodgett;  Monologue  THE  JILTED  BRIDE  by  Barbara  Reese;  Tap  Dance  SIDE¬ 
WALKS  OF  NEW  YORK  Joyce  Warren  and  Pamela  Sylvester;  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Walter  Smith,  Arlin  Warren,  Harold  Wetherell,  Walter  Piletz;  Selections  from  THE 
RED  MILL  by  Walpole  Community  Orchestra;  Song  BICYCLE  BUILT  FOR  TWO 
by  Leona  Fisk  and  Walter  Piletz;  Ballet  Dance  by  Mary  Andrus;  Pantomime  of  Silent 
Movie  BILL  AND  BELLE  by  Mothers’  Club;  Soprano  Solo  by  Florence  Davis;  Comic 
Tap  Dance  OPHELIA  by  Edward  Davis;  Balcony  Scene  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  Larry 
Babbitt  and  Arlin  Warren;  Guitar  Solo  by  Frederick  Mulders;  Double  Floradora  Sextet, 
revived  from  Gay  Nineties  by  Louis  Comstock  and  High  School  Students.  The  costumes 
were  also  a  revival — the  men  wearing  white,  with  straw  hats  and  canes.  The  girls  wore 
their  own  evening  gowns  with  black  velvet  belts  and  neck  bands,  picture  hats  with 
ostrich  plumes  and  flowers,  and  carried  beautiful  old  parasols. 

Dr.  Paul  Willard,  Willie  Jones,  Charles  Smith,  Howard  Stearns,  Theodore  Frizzell 
and  Albert  King  appeared  as  bewitching  Damsels.  Dr.  Willard  was  presented  the  prize 
bouquet,  of  vegetables.  Finally  as  Mr.  Morrill  reminisced  about  Peter  Evans  a  buckboard 
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appeared  on  the  stage  drawn  by  an  imitation  of  old  Charley  and  weighed  down  by 
Raymond  Wilder  impersonating  the  300  lb.  Mr.  Evans,  a  familiar  figure  in  Charlestown 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Dancing  to  Dick  Streeter’s  orchestra  brought  the  evening  to  a  close.  Martha  Frizzell, 
Miriam  Gates  and  Georgia  Ahern  were  general  chairmen  with  Barbara  Freese  in  charge 
of  refreshments  and  Maud  Prouty  and  Meta  Haberstroh  in  charge  of  costumes.  Proceeds 
were  used  to  buy  dishes  for  the  school  cafeteria. 

For  many  years  the  church  women’s  organizations  had  fairs  in  August 
followed  by  plays  in  the  evening.  For  example,  we  note  July  20,  1905  Annual 
Unitarian  Fair  and  Festival  followed  by  the  play  Down  East.  Those  taking 
part  were  George  Pierce,  Fred  Durant,  John  L.  Davis,  Louis  L.  Comstock, 
Robert  R.  Finn,  Roswell  Whitcomb,  Everard  O.  Ftumphrey,  Miss  Lizzie 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bidwell,  Miss  Ruth  F.  Bowman. 

August  15,  1907  the  Ladies’  Society  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  presented 
Valley  Farm  with  the  following  cast:  Rex  Henegan,  Seth  F.  Arnold,  Stephen 
T.  Searle,  George  Pierce,  Louis  L.  Comstock,  Earl  McCarty,  Miss  Fay  Shur, 
Miss  Maud  Prouty,  Mrs.  Mary  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Ida  Hamlin,  Mrs.  William 
Bowman,  Miss  Eleanor  Holcomb. 

At  North  Charlestown  Church  and  Grange  groups  have  presented  annual 
plays,  usually  preceded  by  a  chicken  pie  supper  and  followed  by  a  dance.  In 
the  1940s  there  was  an  active  theatrical  group  known  as  The  City  Players. 

In  recent  years  the  type  of  plays  chosen  has  been  influenced  by  the  great 
popularity  of  Eddie  Morrill  as  an  actor.  Probably  his  greatest  hit,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  most  repeated  play,  has  been  The  Old  Homestead,  first  presented 
in  1935  as  a  benefit  for  the  D.A.R.  The  cast  was  as  follows  in  the  first  pre¬ 
sentation: 

Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb,  Eddie  Morrill;  Cy  Prime,  Harland  Taylor;  Happy  Jack, 
Larry  Goldthwaite;  Frank  Hopkins,  Harold  Streeter;  Eb  Ganzey,  Richard  Kidder;  John 
Freeman,  John  Cahalane;  Henry  Hopkins,  Harold  Morrill;  Judge  Patterson,  Arthur 
Pollard;  Seth  Perkins,  Alson  Clark;  Reuben  Whitcomb,  Terry  Slavin;  The  Hoboken 
Terror,  Paul  Rayno;  Doyle  (A  Policeman),  Arthur  Pollard;  U.  S.  Letter  Carrier,  Harland 
Taylor;  Len  Holbrook,  Delmar  Davis;  Pat  Clancy,  Paul  Rayno;  Francois  Fogarty,  John 
Cahalane;  Aunt  Matilda  Whitcomb,  Bessie  Gates;  Rickety  Ann,  Alta  Currier;  Miss 
Annie  Hopkins,  Marjorie  Spaulding;  Miss  Nellie  Freeman,  Jeannette  Moroney;  Maggie 
O’Flaherty,  Edna  White;  Mrs.  Henry  Hopkins,  Florence  Weast;  Mrs.  Murdock,  Alice 
Adams;  Mrs.  McGuire,  Edna  White;  Miss  Eleanor  Stratton,  Florence  Weast;  Miss  Edna 
S.  Stratton,  Marjorie  Spaulding;  Drummer  Boy,  Holton  Sayce. 

The  play  has  been  repeated  numerous  times  with  many  changes  in  cast, 
but  always  to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  Other  plays  featuring  Eddie  have 
been  David  Harum  (1940)  Deacon  Dubbs,  Lightnin’ ,  Abie’s  Irish  Rose. 

From  1947  to  1950  there  was  a  Summer  Theatre  in  the  Town  Hall,  with 
professional  and  local  talent.  The  plays  were  a  treat  to  those  who  attended, 
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but  the  venture  was  not  a  financial  success.  One  of  the  presentations  by  the 
group  was  Hoyt’s  Midnight  Bell. 


Dances 

There  have  been  those  in  Charlestown  who  claimed  that  “If  the  people 
of  this  town  educated  their  heads  half  as  much  as  their  heels  we  would  soon 
be  a  brilliant  community.”  There  have  been  plenty  who  were  ready  to  take 
a  whirl.  According  to  Mrs.  Johnson  dancing  on  the  new  boards  was  a  pleasure 
in  the  early  days,  and  has  continued  so  through  the  popularity  of  Kitchen 
Junkets,  Hops,  Balls  of  all  descriptions  and  plain  Social  Dances.  There  were 
dance  halls  in  the  old  Darrah  Tavern,  Parker  Tavern,  Cheshire  Bridge 
House,  Connecticut  River  House.  Assemblies  were  held  at  the  Eagle,  and 
Hops  for  the  summer  boarders  on  the  piazza  at  the  Evans  House.  The  Casino 
at  Fairy  Dell,  the  Hoyt  Casino,  the  old  Hall  Grist  Mill  were  scenes  of  danc¬ 
ing  parties.  After  the  building  of  the  Town  Hall  the  Balls  and  many  of  the 
less  pretentious  dances  were  held  there.  During  the  Gay  Nineties  Annual  Balls 
were  held  by  many  of  the  organizations  in  town — Grange,  Odd  Fellows,  Red 
Men.  The  Bond  Shop  had  an  Annual  Ball  at  which  a  prize  of  a  violin  case 
was  given  to  the  woman  voted  the  most  beautiful  or  the  best  dancer,  and  a 
guitar  and  case  to  the  homeliest  man  present. 

March  30,  1880  “The  Pargetizers’  Ball  was  held  in  the  town  hall  beautifully 
decorated  with  ropes  and  arches  of  evergreens,  flags,  mottoes  and  a  fine  display  of  the 
cans  manufactured  by  the  company,  all  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Slavin. 
An  elegant  collation  was  served  in  the  lower  hall  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Marston  of  the  Eagle  Hotel.” 

In  1906  the  firemen  had  their  first  concert  and  ball  to  raise  money  for 
uniforms.  With  a  turkey  supper  at  midnight,  this  was  an  annual  event  until 
quite  recently. 

Series  of  dancing  lessons  were  given  during  the  winter,  with  sometimes 
an  “Extra,”  and  ending  with  a  Ball,  often  a  masquerade.  The  newspaper 
descriptions  of  the  costumes  at  these  parties  were  most  flowery.  For  every  ball 
there  was  a  midnight  supper,  often  chicken  pie.  In  1888  there  appeared  in 
the  paper  this  take-off  on  the  Inauguration  Ball. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  inauguration  ball  here.  You  see  me  and  Felix 
Forward,  Jim  Hummer  and  Simple  Fussbug,  and  Hub  Bombast  and  G.  Oleomargarine 
thought  it  would  be  a  big  thing  to  get  up  a  booming  Harrison  and  Morton  ball,  and 
have  our  Representative  conduct  it.  Right  here,  by  the  way,  let  me  say  that  we  had 
rather  a  hard  time  to  elect  him  last  fall.  He  had  lived  in  town  only  four  years  and 
was  a  still  sort  of  chap,  for  which  reason  people  didn’t  know  much  about  him,  and  we 
only  got  him  in  by  four  votes  more  than  tother  feller  had.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  we 
concluded  to  have  a  ball,  and  went  to  the  janitor  of  the  Town  Hall.  He  allowed  that 
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the  G.A.R.  fellows  had  spoken  for  it  for  that  night,  but  we  knew  we  could  fix  that  all 
right,  for  they  were  all  Republicans,  having  kicked  the  last  Democrat  out  of  the  Post 
last  fall,  just  after  November  6th.  Well,  we  offered  them  $5  for  their  chance,  and  all 
the  profits  of  the  ball  after  we  had  paid  the  bills.  They  took  us  up  mighty  quick,  I  tell 
you,  and  afterwards  we  found  out  that  they  had  agreed  to  let  a  fiddler  chap  have  the 
hall  if  they  did  not  use  it  themselves.  We  then  hired  ten  of  the  best  fiddlers  and  horn- 
blowers  we  could  find,  and  the  women  folks  promised  to  get  up  a  great  supper,  which 
they  did.  The  next  step  was  to  get  out  big  posters,  and  have  the  other  necessary  printing 
done.  On  this  printing  we  put  all  of  our  names,  and  all  the  names  of  our  friends,  in 
conspicuous  places,  and  also  the  names  of  the  honorable  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  the  vicinity.  For  fear  that  our  Representative  wouldn’t  be  equal  to  managing  the  ball, 
we  sent  out  of  the  state  to  get  a  man  whom  we  knew  could  be  depended  on  to  be  on 
hand.  It  was  lucky  that  we  did  this,  for  we  had  to  tell  the  crowd  that  our  Representative 
was  sick  and  he  had  got  to  go  away,  but  so  long  as  tother  feller  was  there,  it  was  all 
right.  Some  low  Democrats  were  there  and  kinder  laughed,  but  we  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  We  had  75  couples,  but  we  had  expected  and  provided  for  150  to  200,  and  if 
any  of  the  honorables,  and  Representatives  and  leading  men  of  the  G.O.P.  had  come, 
it  would  have  been  all  right.  One  of  the  boys  kept  feeling  into  his  vest  pocket,  but  we 
told  him  we  had  put  by  money  enough  to  pay  all  the  bills,  and  he  need  not  worry  him¬ 
self.  It  was  the  best  supper  you  ever  sat  down  to.  The  women  folkes  overdid  themselves, 
but  we  did  not  have  any  great  profits  to  give  the  G.A.R.  boys.  We  had  a  great  supper 
and  wish  everybody  had  been  there.  Respectfully  yours,  Eli  Seeum.  P.S.  We  fired  the 
cannon,  too,  that  we  could  not  make  go  off  last  fall.” 

The  scrapbook  of  Mr.  Lovell  E.  Comstock,  containing  many  dance  and 
entertainment  programs  and  clippings,  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  our 
information  in  this  section.  Mr.  Comstock  played  the  violin  and  for  many 
years  had  an  orchestra  which  played  for  dances  and  entertainments  up  to  60 
years  ago.  Others  who  fiddled  for  dancing  were  Frank  Snow,  a  kindly  man 
with  red  whiskers,  who  was  for  50  years  a  fiddler  and  teacher  of  oldtime 
figures,  waltzes,  etc.,  and  who  wrote  Jabe  Meadow  Horn  Pipe,  having  lived  in 
that  section  of  town  for  a  few  years;  Samuel  Putnam  from  Hemlock,  John 
L.  McCrae  from  North  Charlestown,  who  would  hitch  up  his  team  and  bring 
along  a  load  of  his  neighbors;  Fred  Hammond  who  is  still  living  in  town; 
Henry  Straw  who  came  from  Unity  to  North  Charlestown  to  play  and  to 
give  dancing  lessons;  Delmar  Davis  who  lived  in  Snumshire  for  a  time.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Gray  also  played  for  dancing,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Baldwin 

taught  dancing. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Board  of  Trade 

According  to  a  news  item  in  April  1898  a  Board  of  Trade  had  just  been 
organized,  but  apparently  nothing  came  of  it  until  1906.  Organized  to  boost 
Charlestown,  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  town  the  New  England  Box 
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Company  in  1906  and  the  Superior  Tap  Company  in  1909.  In  1909  the  group 
published  a  booklet  extolling  the  virtues  of  Charlestown.  The  same  year  they 
built  a  wharf  at  Fairy  Dell  and  in  1917  brought  to  town  a  Lyceum  Course. 
Efforts  to  establish  a  new  hotel  to  take  the  place  of  the  burned  Eagle  were 
unsuccessful.  Made  up  of  about  50  men,  the  highlight  of  each  year  was  an 
annual  banquet.  In  1921  the  organization  was  changed  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  membership  open  to  women.  Social  gatherings  were  held  for 
a  time,  but  interest  waned. 


Civic  League 

In  1903  a  Civic  League  was  organized  and  consideration  given  to  remov¬ 
ing  the  dump  from  Lower  Landing.  In  1928  a  Village  Improvement  Society 
was  formed  which  functioned  for  some  years,  undertaking  such  projects  as 
new  location  of  the  town  dump,  winding  the  town  clock,  Redpath  entertain¬ 
ments,  community  Christmas  tree,  shrubbery  at  street  intersections. 

Rotary  Club 

In  the  spring  of  1948  a  Rotary  Club  was  organized  in  town,  made  up  of 
15  business  and  professional  men.  With  “Service  above  Self”  as  their  motto 
the  group  meets  every  Thursday  night.  They  have  undertaken  numerous 
community  projects,  the  current  project  being  improvement  of  the  swimming 
pool. 

Mothers'  Club 

In  1920  there  was  a  Parent  Teacher  Association  organized  in  Charles¬ 
town,  but  it  didn’t  last  more  than  a  few  years.  In  1939  the  Mothers’  Club  was 
organized,  first  meeting  in  the  Holden  School  and  the  music  room  in  the 
stucco  school,  at  present  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  new  high  school  the  third 
Monday  evening  of  each  month  during  the  school  year.  The  membership  is 
not  limited  to  mothers,  anyone  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  community 
being  welcome.  The  club  sponsors  dinners,  suppers,  plays,  pop  concerts  to 
raise  money  to  support  its  various  projects.  School  hot  lunches  were  an  early 
project  of  the  club,  the  members  contributing  time,  money  and  material.  Of 
late  the  contributions  have  been  in  the  form  of  equipment  for  the  cafeteria. 
Other  projects  have  included  kindergarten,  clinics,  Fresh  Air  Children, 
Christmas  Baskets  (food,  clothing  and  toys),  Teachers’  Reception,  Home 
Nursing  Class,  sending  young  people  to  Youth  Institute  and  Girls’  State. 
Probably  the  biggest  thing  the  club  ever  undertook  was  to  convince  the  voters 
that  Charlestown  needed  a  new  school. 

The  Mothers’  Club  in  North  Charlestown,  with  an  average  membership 
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of  24,  was  organized  in  1935.  The  club  has  had  such  projects  as  serving  hot 
lunches  at  the  Farwell  School,  providing  school  playground  equipment,  help¬ 
ing  needy  families,  and  other  community  projects.  Funds  have  been  raised 
with  suppers  and  plays. 


Arts  and  Crafts 

The  Charlestown  Home  Industries  affiliated  with  the  N.  H.  League  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  having  been  organized  in  1932  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Herx  and 
Miss  Helen  Hubbard  instrumental  in  the  starting.  Instruction  was  given  by 
approved  teachers  in  needlework,  knitting,  weaving  and  decoration.  A  shop 
was  opened  at  the  home  of  Miss  Kate  Landon  on  North  Main  Street,  later 
at  the  Episcopal  Parish  House  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Fisk  in  charge.  After  the 
shop  was  closed  articles  for  sale  were  sent  to  the  state  office.  The  group  is 
still  active  in  weaving  and  decoration. 

Business  and  Professional  Women 

The  Charlestown  Business  and  Professional  Women,  organized  in  1949, 
meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  and  extension  of  opportunities  for  women  in  business 
and  the  professions,  and  to  train  women  as  leaders  in  their  communities. 

Ku  Klux  Klan 

June  12,  1924  news  item: 

“The  inhabitants  of  North  Charlestown  were  called  to  their  doors  and  windows 
around  10  o’clock  Sunday  night  to  see  the  flaming  cross  of  the  K.K.K.  which  was 
burning  in  George  Farrow’s  pasture.  Mr.  Farrow  wishes  it  stated  that  although  they 
burned  the  cross  on  his  property  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  order  and  thinks 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  sympathizers  to  burn  the  cross  on  their  own  land.” 

Early  in  1924  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizers  began  their  work  in  this  section, 
reaching  a  climax  in  June  with  a  meeting  of  over  500  Klansmen,  Klanswomen 
and  Klan  sympathizers  in  a  natural  ampitheatre  on  the  McCrea  farm  at 
North  Charlestown  about  a  half  mile  west  of  route  12.  More  than  200  cars 
gathered  from  a  wide  territory  were  parked  about  the  field,  in  the  center  of 
which  had  been  erected  a  speaker’s  rostrum  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 
After  the  speaking  program  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  burning  of  three 
fiery  crosses,  the  central  one  at  least  50  feet  high,  amid  a  display  of  red  fire. 
Admission  to  the  meeting  was  by  card,  and  those  not  possessing  these  were 
barred  from  the  grounds.  There  were  other  mysterious  fiery  crosses  seen  at 
various  points  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  and  the  whole 
thing  passed  into  legend. 
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In  1938  a  Townsend  Club  was  organized  in  Charlestown. 

Larkin  Clubs  were  flourishing  circa  1914,  their  modern  counterpart 
being  parties  for  the  sale  of  brushes,  plastics,  cosmetics,  jewelry,  etc. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Troop  #31 
By  Mont  ford  H.  R.  Sayce 

The  international  movement  of  Boy  Scouts  was  first  started  when  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  Baden-Powell,  an  English  illustrator  and  author  of  boys’  books,  held 
a  camp  for  scout  training  on  Brownsea  Island  in  1907.  The  following  year  he 
wrote  a  handbook  on  his  method  and  principles  of  scout  training,  entitled 
“Scouting  For  Boys.”  As  a  result  of  this  book  scout  troops  soon  sprang  up 
all  over  England,  and  within  a  few  short  years  had  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Scouting  was  introduced  to  this  country  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
W.  D.  Boyce  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  succeeded  in  having  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1910. 
The  movement  received  a  federal  charter  in  1916,  and  within  a  year  troops 
were  to  be  found  in  46  of  the  states,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
Since  that  time  the  organization  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth,  and  the  year 
1955  finds  over  two  million  boys  registered  and  over  a  half  million  adults 
as  workers. 

The  exact  date  that  scouting  was  first  established  in  Charlestown  has 
been  difficult  to  ascertain  due  to  the  fact  that  no  state-wide  organization  was 
set  up  until  1929.  Prior  to  that  date  troops  were  organized  independently  in 
the  various  towns  with  only  a  minimum  connection  with  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Hence  any  records  that  may  have  existed  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared.  Conversations  with  various  former  Boy  Scouts  reveal,  however, 
that  the  first  known  troop  was  known  as  Troop  #1  and  was  organized  by 
Samuel  Elberfeld,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  the  South  Parish  Church,  in  1918. 
There  were  about  fifteen  members  of  the  troop,  of  which  the  following  are  an 
incomplete  list:  Carl  Buswell,  Harold  Cushing,  Milford  Davidson,  Edward 
Davis,  Frank  Elberfeld,  John  Elberfeld,  Clarence  Huntley,  Inglis  Lynch, 
Richard  Perry,  Edward  Smith,  Lyman  Stoughton,  Lenold  Williams  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Venette.  The  troop  met  at  night  in  the  Lower  Town  Hall,  and  at  times 
in  the  Holden  School,  and  engaged  in  the  customary  practicing  of  scouting 
skills.  Samuel  Elberfeld  served  as  Scoutmaster,  and  many  an  enjoyable  hike 
w-as  taken  in  the  hills  behind  the  town.  The  troop  existed  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  then  was  disbanded. 

During  the  1920s  there  wTere  various  boys’  organizations  in  Charlestown, 
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of  which  one  of  the  more  popular  was  the  YMCA,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop. 

The  history  of  the  present  Boy  Scout  troop,  Troop  #31,  dates  from 
January  21,  1936.  At  that  time  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church,  at 
the  instigation  of  its  minister,  Richard  F.  Man  well,  applied  to  the  state 
organization  in  Manchester,  the  Daniel  Webster  Council,  for  a  charter.  This 
was  granted  and  a  troop  committee  composed  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  R.  Child 
as  chairman  and  James  F.  Cobb,  Harold  Morrill,  Walter  Mason  and  T.  J. 
Frizzell  was  set  up.  Richard  F.  Manwell  was  appointed  Scoutmaster  and 
George  S.  Adams,  Frederick  H.  McMaster  and  Kidder  Gorman  were  desig¬ 
nated  his  assistants.  Fifteen  boys  were  registered  as  scouts,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  on  Thursdays.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  amount  of  hiking  and  camping,  the  troop  participated  in  the  District 
Camporee  for  Sullivan  County  troops  held  at  Camp  Manning,  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp  located  at  Gilman  ton,  N.  H.  The  troop  lived  up  to  the  scouting  motto 
“Be  Prepared”  by  aiding  in  the  search  for  the  Brooks  girl,  who  became  lost 
in  East  Unity. 

The  troop  was  reregistered  the  following  year,  and  W.  Leroy  Lewis  was 
added  to  the  troop  committee.  Richard  Manwell  again  served  as  Scoutmaster 
and  Joseph  Urbahn,  Frederick  McMaster,  Kidder  Farman  and  Inglis  Lynch 
were  the  assistants.  Meeting  on  Wednesday  at  7:00  p.  m.,  the  troop  consisted 
of  15  scouts  of  which  3  were  new  and  one  was  a  transfer.  During  this  year 
Hurdis  Smith,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  troop,  became  a  First  Class 
Scout,  and  then  in  November  attained  Star  rank.  The  highlight  of  the  year 
was  a  winter  camping  trip  to  a  cabin  north  of  Hanover. 

In  1938  the  meeting  place  of  the  troop  was  changed  to  the  Wayside 
Garage,  with  the  meetings  occurring  on  Wednesdays  at  7:30  p.  m.  Nine  scouts 
were  registered,  of  which  3  were  new.  The  troop  committee  was  reorganized 
to  include:  Rev.  Dudley  R.  Child  as  chairman,  and  Leslie  A.  Currier,  James 
F.  Cobb,  Walter  Mason,  Arthur  Habestroh  and  Joseph  B.  Lyman.  Richard 
Manwell  was  assisted  by  Inglis  Lynch.  Camp  Manning  became  the  yearly  goal 
of  the  troop.  Funds  to  support  the  troop  were  raised  by  means  of  food  sales 
and  paper  drives.  So  successful  were  the  latter  that  the  troop  was  able  to 
pay  for  half  of  each  scout’s  uniform  and  for  half  of  the  camp  fee  at  Manning, 
the  stay  being  usually  a  week. 

The  Congregational  Church  continued  to  sponsor  the  troop,  and  1939 
found  Richard  Manwell  serving  his  last  year  as  Scoutmaster.  Much  of  the 
early  success  of  the  troop  was  due  to  this  Scoutmaster,  and  were  it  not  for 
his  untiring  devotion  to  boys  it  is  doubtful  whether  Troop  #31  would  have 
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its  unbroken  record  of  existence.  Sixteen  boys  were  registered  as  scouts,  with 
10  of  them  being  new  to  the  troop.  Fred  H.  Perry  commenced  his  long  loyalty 
to  the  troop  by  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Otis  Johnson 
became  a  member.  During  this  year  John  Kinson  was  awarded  his  First  Class 
rank  and  Hurdis  Smith  became  a  Life  Scout.  Camporees  were  held  at  Cold 
Pond,  Spofford  and  Mascoma  with  the  troop  competing  favorably  against 
other  troops  in  the  county. 

The  following  year  Richard  Manwell  retired  as  Scoutmaster  and  Richard 
Clayton  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  J.  H.  Langdon  served  as  his  assistant. 
Fred  Perry  continued  as  chairman  of  the  troop  committee  which  was  composed 
of  Walter  Mason,  Richard  Manwell  and  Arthur  Habestroh.  Of  the  25  scouts 
who  were  registered,  4  were  former  scouts.  The  troop  continued  to  meet  at 
the  garage  wdiich  was  now  known  as  Barry’s  Garage.  Troop  #31  received 
indirect  recognition  when  Hurdis  Smith  was  awarded  his  Eagle  emblem  at  an 
impressive  state-wide  ceremony  held  in  Manchester.  The  award  was  made 
again  in  Claremont  at  a  Father  and  Son  Banquet.  Hurdis  Smith  was  later 
chosen  as  one  of  the  outstanding  scouts  of  the  Sugar  River  District,  Sullivan 
County,  and  was  sent  to  Daniel  Webster’s  Birthplace  for  two  weeks  where 
he  acted  as  a  guide.  At  the  time  the  Boy  Scout  movement  was  furnishing 
guides  for  the  tourists  that  flocked  there. 

About  this  time  the  practice  arose  in  the  District  of  acquainting  scouts 
with  their  local  town  government,  and  each  year  members  of  the  troops  were 
appointed  honorary  selectmen,  police  chiefs  and  the  like.  They  served  in  this 
capacity  for  two  weeks  and  reported  back  on  their  findings. 

In  1941  Donald  F.  Harrington  was  appointed  the  Scoutmaster  for  the 
troop,  and  Richard  Manwell  assumed  the  position  of  chairman.  Hurdis  Smith, 
having  attained  the  highest  rank,  graduated  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Thirteen  new  scouts  were  added,  bringing  the  total  registered  to 
29.  Hikes  were  made  to  all  of  the  surrounding  promontories,  including  Table 
Rock,  Sam’s  Hill,  Ascutney  and  Monadnock.  A  very  useful  knot  board  was 
made  for  the  troop,  and  is  still  used  to  demonstrate  to  the  tenderfoot  scouts 
the  various  hitches  and  their  uses. 

Donald  Harrington  continued  as  Scoutmaster  the  next  year  and  Everett 
Chapman  was  made  a  Junior  Assistant  Scoutmaster.  The  known  patrols  at 
this  time  were  the  Black  Bear,  Wolf,  Panther  and  Beaver.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Black  Bear  Patrol,  which  is  still  in  existence,  is  the  oldest  patrol,  dating 
from  1936.  It  is  closely  followed  by  the  Flying  Eagle  Patrol.  This  year  paper 
drives  were  so  successful,  at  $30.00  per  ton,  that  the  troop  was  able  to  pay 
the  entire  fee  for  the  troop  when  it  went  to  Camp  Manning. 
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1943  saw  the  troop  reorganized  and  George  D.  Goodhue  appointed  as 
Scoutmaster.  Fred  Perry  resumed  the  role  of  chairman  and  the  committee 
was  composed  of  Herbert  Streeter,  Walter  Mason,  J.  H.  Langdon,  J.  B.  Lyman 
and  Edgar  Banks.  Fifteen  scouts  were  registered,  of  which  3  were  new.  The 
year  is  notable  as  a  year  of  intense  camping.  In  addition  to  attending  the 
District  Camporee  held  at  Rand’s  Pond,  the  troop  spent  a  week  camping  at 
the  area  located  on  the  Acworth  Road  and  known  as  the  Boy  Scout  Camp. 
This  tract  of  land  just  north  of  the  property  owned  by  Dayton  Russell  is 
owned  by  Fred  Perry  and  Walter  Willard,  and  the  use  of  it  was  generously 
given  to  the  troop.  Set  in  thick  pine  woods  and  complete  with  a  brook,  it 
affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  scouts  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  they 
have  learned.  Various  patrol  sites  have  been  cleared,  and  at  various  times  the 
brook  has  been  spanned  by  lashed  bridges.  Unfortunately  spring  freshets  work 
their  damage  and  each  year  finds  the  scouts  busy  repairing  what  is  left. 

George  Goodhue  continued  on  as  Scoutmaster  the  following  year,  and 
the  committee  remained  unchanged.  Nine  scouts  were  registered,  and  took 
part  again  in  the  Camporee  held  at  Rand’s  Pond.  The  enrollment  increased 
to  11  in  1945,  and  the  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  4  day  camping  trip  to 
Calvin  Coolidge  State  Park. 

In  1946  Alan  Streeter  took  over  as  Scoutmaster  and  was  assisted  by 
Henry  Hastings,  Everett  Chapman  and  Spencer  Burney.  Thirty-one  scouts 
were  registered,  of  which  20  were  new.  During  the  year  Orin  Bascom,  Merton 
Bascom  and  Harry  Nelson  attained  the  rank  of  First  Class,  the  first  to  do  so 
since  Hurdis  Smith  in  1937. 

During  the  ten  years  that  Troop  #31  had  been  in  existence  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  had  been  the  sponsoring  unit.  In  1947  Charlestown  Memorial 
Post  #8497,  V.F.W.  became  the  sponsor  and  the  make-up  of  the  troop  com¬ 
mittee  changed.  Donald  H.  Moffatt  became  chairman  and  the  committee  was 
composed  of  Francis  Hilliard,  John  Boudreau,  Ira  Clarke,  Paul  Willard  and 
Guy  Young.  William  J.  Brown  was  appointed  Scoutmaster  and  the  charter 
was  secured  for  a  troop  of  22  scouts.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Lower  Town 
Hall,  but  the  night  was  shifted  to  Monday  at  7:30  p.  m. 

The  following  year  the  sponsor  was  again  changed  and  a  group  of 
citizens  took  over.  This  group,  with  yearly  changes  in  its  membership,  has 
been  the  sponsoring  body  ever  since.  The  original  group  was  Henry  Hastings 
as  chairman,  Richard  Plumley,  Merton  L.  Bascom,  Nathan  W.  Gregory,  Fred 
Perry,  Paul  Willard  and  Forrest  S.  Horner.  Henry  Hastings  served  as  Scout¬ 
master.  The  largest  enrollment  to  date  was  registered,  40  scouts,  of  which  31 
were  new.  Meetings  were  held  on  Saturday  mornings  at  9:30  a.  m.  During 
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the  year  Merton  Bascom  attained  the  rank  of  Star  Scout  to  become  the  second 
one  in  the  history  of  the  troop. 

The  following  year  the  troop  moved  to  its  present  location,  the  Boy 
Scout  House,  and  established  its  current  meeting  time  of  Thursday  at  7:00 
p.  m.  The  house,  which  had  been  part  of  the  Hubbard  Estate,  was  turned 
over  to  the  troop  for  use  as  a  meeting  place  by  the  South  Parish  Church  when 
it  acquired  the  property.  The  troop  no  longer  was  compelled  to  pack  away  its 
gear  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  and  was  able  to  display  permanently  all 
the  banners,  signal  flags  and  displays  of  woodcraft  that  are  collected  in  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

The  troop  committee,  to  which  Charles  E.  Snow,  Jr.  was  added,  appointed 
Hurdis  Smith  as  Scoutmaster  and  Richard  Slavin  and  Orin  Bascom  as  assis¬ 
tants.  The  enrollment  consisted  of  17  scouts,  and  the  troop  participated  in 
a  District  Field  Day  held  in  West  Claremont.  Competing  against  troops  from 
all  over  the  county,  Troop  #31  placed  very  well.  A  number  of  hikes  were 
taken  throughout  the  year,  including  one  to  the  quarry  outside  of  Browns¬ 
ville  in  Vermont.  Attending  the  State  Camporee  at  Hampton  Beach,  a  three 
day  affair,  the  troop  participated  in  a  rather  grueling  parade  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  returned  to  Charlestown  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  judgment  displayed 
by  the  State  officials. 

Charlestown’s  celebration  of  Old  Home  Day  that  year  found  Troop  #31 
represented  in  the  parade  by  a  very  clever  float  depicting  a  typical  camp 
scene,  complete  with  pines,  tent,  campfire  and  hamburgers.  The  result  was 
a  well-deserved  second  prize. 

Hurdis  Smith  continued  as  Scoutmaster  the  next  year  assisted  again  by 
Richard  Slavin  and  Orin  Bascom,  and  Nathan  Gregory  became  the  chairman 
of  the  troop  committee.  A  number  of  camping  trips  were  taken,  of  which  the 
more  memorable  were  a  week  stay  at  Hapgood  Pond  outside  of  Peru,  Vt., 
an  Ascutney  overnight  and  the  Plainfield  District  Camporee. 

1950  marked  the  year  that  the  National  Jamboree  was  held  at  Valley 
Forge.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  Troop  #31  sent  a  representative. 
The  very  fortunate  scout  was  Larry  Merrill,  and  his  experiences  will  ever 
remain  the  dreams  of  hundreds  of  other  scouts. 

In  August  of  that  year  Hurdis  Smith  retired  as  Scoutmaster  and  Willie 
L.  Jones  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  troop  was  reorganized  with  those 
boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen  and  over  being  designated  as  Explorers.  The  Ex¬ 
plorers  met  separately  from  the  troop  under  the  leadership  of  Edward  A. 
Johnson  as  Advisor,  and  undertook  a  more  advanced  type  of  program. 

The  reorganization  was  short-lived,  however,  and  in  1951  the  troop 
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committee,  which  was  composed  of  Fred  Perry,  Nathan  Gregory,  Richard 
Plumley,  Paul  Willard,  Merton  L.  Bascom,  Eugene  Howard,  Donovan  Mer¬ 
rill,  John  Day  and  Charles  Chase,  appointed  Montford  Sayce  as  Scout¬ 
master,  a  position  which  he  currently  occupies.  Ten  Tenderfoot  scouts  made 
up  the  enrollment  of  the  troop.  Activities  consisted  of  camping  trips  to  As- 
cutney  and  Hapgood  Pond,  a  prize-winning  float  in  the  Old  Home  Day 
Parade  and  the  inauguration  of  troop  and  patrol  swims  at  the  Goodwin 
Community  Center  Pool  in  Claremont.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Richard  Pear¬ 
son  had  attained  First  Class  and  the  other  nine  Second  Class. 

The  following  year  Francis  Mayette  and  Denison  Miner  were  added  to 
the  troop  committee  and  25  scouts  were  registered.  During  the  year  Richard 
Pearson  was  awarded  Star  and  Life  ranks  and  seven  others  became  First 
Class.  In  August  of  that  year  the  troop  made  its  first  acquaintance  with  Camp 
Carpenter,  the  Boy  Scout  Camp  that  had  been  set  up  to  replace  Camp  Man¬ 
ning.  As  a  result  of  paper  drives  half  of  the  camping  fee  was  paid  by  the 
troop.  While  at  Camp  Carpenter  Richard  Pearson  was  elected  to  the  Order 
of  the  Arrow,  the  scouting  honorary  society. 

During  the  following  year  Eric  Shand  joined  the  troop  committee.  The 
enrollment  increased  to  38  with  the  troop  again  journeying  to  Camp  Car¬ 
penter  for  a  week.  Few  who  attended  will  forget  the  State  Camporee  held  at 
Keene  on  an  abandoned  airfield  during  the  hottest  three  days  of  the  summer. 
Participating  in  the  District  Swimming  Meet  held  at  the  pool  in  Claremont, 
Troop  #31  captured  first  honors.  In  May  a  second  scout  in  the  history  of  the 
troop  became  Eagle  when  Richard  Pearson  received  the  award  at  an  outdoor 
ceremony  held  at  the  Scout  House.  Jack  Barber  became  a  Star  Scout  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  later  joined  by  David  Cilley.  During  the  troop’s  stay  at 
Camp  Carpenter  Larry  Merrill  was  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 

In  1954  the  troop  committee  was  increased  to  include  Maurice  Cilley, 
Charles  Elliott,  Harold  Wetherell  and  Leon  Woods  and  Charles  Snow,  Jr.  was 
again  elected  chairman.  Fifty-eight  scouts  were  registered  and  the  troop  was 
divided  into  seven  patrols.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  registration 
had  now  become  $121.50  as  opposed  to  $5.25  in  1936.  In  contrast  to  the 
previous  year,  the  Camporee,  held  this  time  at  Longs  Pond  in  Lempster,  was 
an  experience  in  mud  and  water  camping.  During  the  troop’s  stay  at  Camp 
Carpenter,  which  had  become  a  yearly  event,  Jack  Barber  and  John  Potter 
were  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  troop  was  divided  and  an  Explorer  group  was 
again  attempted  with  15  Explorers.  The  Explorers  chose  to  meet  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  work  was  commenced  on  fixing  up  the  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
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the  Scout  House  as  a  meeting  place.  The  highlight  of  the  Explorer  program 
was  a  winter  camping  trip  to  a  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  cabin  located  north 
of  Hanover. 

With  1956  marking  twenty  years  of  continuous  existence  for  Troop  #31, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Boy  Scouts  have  achieved  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  go  forward.  Yet,  like  so  many  volunteer  organizations,  it  owes  its 
present  position  to  all  those  adults  who  have  so  generously  contributed  their 
support  and  services  throughout  the  years.  It  has  always  been  a  troop  of 
which  Charlestown  could  be  justly  proud,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue 
to  deserve  the  loyalty  it  has  been  given. 

Cub  Scouts 

Cub  Scouts  were  first  organized  in  1940  and  have  functioned  intermit- 
ently  ever  since.  The  Grange  is  now  the  sponsoring  organization. 

Girl  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts  were  organized  about  1938  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Lyman.  There  are  also  Brownies. 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Camp  Fire  Girls  were  organized  in  Charlestown  in  1918  and  later.  Mrs. 
James  Cobb,  Mrs.  Roy  Gilmore  and  Miss  Olga  Sipolin  served  as  leaders. 

4-H  Clubs  See  Agriculture. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS 
Masons 

In  1781  Vermont  Lodge  #17  was  instituted  at  Charlestown,  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Springfield,  and  finally  to  Windsor,  Charlestown  no  longer  being 
in  Vermont.  The  first  meeting  of  the  lodge  was  held  at  the  home  of  Abel 
Walker,  and  later  meetings  at  the  homes  of  Charles  Bowen,  Jotham  White 
(on  site  of  Reese),  Jonas  Baker,  and  Capt.  John  Willard.  Faithful  Lodge  #12 
was  instituted  in  1788  immediately  following  the  removal  of  Vermont  Lodge. 
The  records  1788-1862  have  all  been  lost,  it  being  known  only  that  the  lodge 
was  incorporated  in  1821  and  that  meetings  for  a  portion  of  the  time  were 
held  in  the  old  Academy  building  V#89. 

In  1862  there  was  a  revival  of  the  lodge  and  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
rank  and  standing.  Meetings  were  held  in  rooms  in  the  old  Hubbard  Block 
until  it  burned  in  1879,  when  all  the  property  was  lost  except  the  charter  and 
records  which  were  at  the  bank.  New  rooms  wyere  established  in  the  top  floor 
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of  what  is  now  Mrs.  Haddad’s  block.  In  1937  the  lodge  bought  what  had 
been  the  Grange  Hall  and  continues  in  that  location.  In  1938  Eunice  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star  was  instituted. 

Grange 

Sugar  River  Grange  #87,  organized  November  1892  meets  the  first  and 
third  Thursday  each  month  at  Union  Hall,  North  Charlestown.  Charlestown 
Grange  #204,  organized  January  1894,  met  first  in  homes  of  the  members, 
later  in  the  Congregational  dining  hall.  In  1908  Mrs.  Roswell  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Lyman  Eaton  built  from  Stephen  Hassam’s  barn  a  hall  for  the  Grange, 
occupied  by  the  lodge  until  sold  to  the  Masons  in  1937.  The  meetings  are 
now  held  in  the  town  hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  the  month. 
This  is  one  of  the  high  ranking  Granges  of  the  state  and  it  has  received  many 
awards  for  proficiency.  It  has  been  particularly  active  in  community  service. 
When  first  organized  most  of  the  members  were  farmers,  but  now  a  large 
number  are  village  people. 

Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs 

Charlestown  Lodge  #88  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
instituted  in  1893  “to  relieve  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  to  take  care  of  and 
educate  the  orphans.”  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
the  month  in  the  lodge  hall  dedicated  in  1897.  Charles  Hutchins,  a  member 
of  this  lodge,  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  state  lodge  in  1911.  Elmwood 
Rebekah  Lodge  #77  was  instituted  in  1897  and  holds  meetings  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  the  month.  The  Past  Noble  Grands  of  the  lodge  are 
organized  and  meet  regularly. 


Red  Men 

Red  Jacket  Tribe  #53  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men  was  organ¬ 
ized  May  5,  1910.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Grange  Hall.  A  Pocahontas 
lodge  was  later  organized  by  the  women.  The  Red  Men  ceased  to  meet  after 
1937,  and  the  women’s  organization  had  disbanded  earlier. 

Sports 

In  the  Boston  Globe  October  17,  1887: 

“If  Charlestown  was  celebrated  for  her  early  successes  against  the  Indians,  she  is 
no  less  noted  for  her  athletic  prowess  in  these  later  days,  when  the  mischievous  village 
boys  hung  crockery  ware  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  hotel.  I  refer  to  the 
Charlestown  ball  nine,  which  was  the  champion  of  all  the  New  Hampshire  champions, 
or,  rather,  which  had  five  of  the  Dartmouth  nine,  and  four  local  national  gamesters  of 
such  acknowledged  skill  that  they  could  wallop  all  comers  from  the  country  round.  The 
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noted  battle  on  the  Springfield  fair  grounds  between  the  Charlestowns  and  the  Central 
Vermonts  drew  thousands  of  spectators,  when  the  people  of  this  usually  imperturbable 
borough  gave  the  victorious  players  a  reception  in  the  town  hall  .  . 

There  have  been  baseball  clubs  through  the  years  (1884,  1886,  1908, 
etc.)  with  contests  between  the  various  parts  of  town  and  the  neighboring 
towns— North  and  South  Charlestown,  Hemlock,  Village,  Unity,  etc. 

During  the  1890s  and  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century  Charlestown 
had  a  football  team,  playing  Bellows  Falls,  Claremont,  etc.  During  the  1920s 
there  was  a  high  school  football  team. 

Basketball  is  probably  the  most  popular  sport  in  town.  In  1904-5  there 
were  exhibition  games  at  the  town  hall,  the  teams  made  up  of  local  girls 
Maud  Prouty,  Fay  Bowman,  Anna  Hogan,  Bessie  Shur,  Bessie  and  Mamie 
Callahan,  Sadie  Davis,  Marion  Reed  and  Ruth  Symonds.  Boys  were  also 
playing  the  same  winter  and  Old  Number  Four  Athletic  Club  was  formed. 
In  1920-1  there  was  a  Men’s  Athletic  Association  which  backed  a  town  basket¬ 
ball  team,  leasing  the  old  Hoyt  Casino  for  practice. 

For  many  years  basketball  was  played  in  the  town  hall,  first  downstairs, 
then  upstairs.  The  new  high  school  provides  adequate  facilities  for  the  game. 
It  was  hoped  when  the  new  school  was  built  that  an  adequate  athletic  field 
could  be  developed  in  what  was  then  Russell  White’s  pasture,  southwest  of 
the  swimming  pool,  but  Mr.  White  changed  his  mind  about  selling.  At  present 
a  field  on  the  northeast  side  of  Great  Meadow  is  used.  Years  ago  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ley’s  field,  Mr.  Murray’s  field  and  Mr.  Brackett’s  field  have  been  used  by 
the  school  or  town  teams  for  baseball. 

For  several  years  around  1945  a  Recreation  Center  was  maintained  in 
the  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  what  is  now  the  Keil  Lock  plant,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Waldo  Streeter.  When  the  building  was  taken  over  for 
manufacturing  purposes  the  equipment  was  moved  to  the  lower  town  hall  and 
the  Holden  School. 

In  1935  the  town  voted  $300  to  build,  with  the  aid  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  funds  from  the  federal  government,  the  swimming  pool  at 
the  village.  It  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  improve  it.  Many  go  swimming  at  the  culvert  where  Little  Sugar  River 
flows  under  the  railroad  at  North  Charlestown. 

Around  1900  there  was  some  local  interest  in  golf.  Some  were  playing  at 
the  foot  of  Main  Street.  Later  on,  Murray’s  Gibson  field  was  used,  but  nothing 
came  of  this  beginning. 

During  the  late  1930s  there  was  a  race  track  and  horse  racing  on  the 
Brackett  farm  on  the  road  to  Cheshire  Bridge.  About  the  same  time  the  Grange 
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held  an  annual  Horse  Show  on  the  Hunt  farm  in  Snumshire.  There  was  also 
a  race  track  at  North  Charlestown  on  the  Ox  Brook  Meadow,  west  of  the 
main  highway. 

About  1903  Lyman  Brooks  and  Fred  Perry  undertook  the  building  of 
tennis  courts  south  of  the  present  swimming  pool.  In  April  1905  they  formed 
the  Old  Number  4  Athletic  Club,  later  changed  to  Old  Number  4  Tennis 
Club,  dues  $2  per  year.  Albert  Morse  arrived  in  town  about  that  time  and 
contributed  $25  to  encourage  the  group.  In  1908  there  were  20  members. 
Tournaments  were  held  here  and  the  members  played  in  tournaments  else¬ 
where  in  the  state  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  making  a  most  creditable 
showing.  The  club  reached  its  peak  of  interest  during  the  1930s.  During  that 
time  A.  H.  Sayce  gave  a  cup  and  there  were  playoffs  each  year  for  both  men 
and  women,  singles  and  doubles.  With  the  coming  of  World  War  II  interest 
was  interrupted  and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Hunting  and  Fishing 

Old  Number  4  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  formed  in  March  1927  with  75 
members.  The  club  leased  the  Stone  trout  pools  south  of  the  village,  built  a 
cement  dam  and  obtained  25,000  brook  trout  from  the  state,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  brooks  later.  There  were  also  plans  for  stocking  the  river,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  state  could  raise  the  fish  cheaper  than  the  local  organization. 
Other  projects  included  planting  8  bushels  of  wild  rice  in  the  river  coves  in 
1930,  releasing  2  crates  of  rabbits  in  1929.  For  some  years  an  enjoyable  annual 
banquet  was  held.  The  club  was  inactive  during  the  war  and  was  reorganized 

in  1947. 

In  the  old  History  of  Charlestown  there  are  several  hunting  stories  which 
will  bear  repeating.  (OH  691,  705) 

While  Samuel  and  Stephen  Farnsworth  were  at  work  in  the  meadow  some  distance 
apart  a  bear  came  out  of  the  bushes  close  by  Samuel.  His  only  available  weapon  being 
his  large  jackknife  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  few  telling  blows  on  his  bearship  before 
the  blade  broke.  The  wounded  beast  rushed  with  flashing  eyes  and  open  mouth  against 
the  now  defenseless  Samuel.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  thrust  his  hand  deep 
into  the  creature’s  throat,  calling  to  his  brother  “Run  Stephen,  for  the  bear  has  got 
me.”  Stephen,  who  had  been  turning  hay,  came  running  with  his  pitchfork  and  soon 
dispatched  the  bear.  Samuel’s  arm  was  not  broken,  but  he  bore  the  tooth  marks  for 

sometime. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  how  Simon  Sartwell,  becoming  tired  of  having  the  bears 
eat  his  corn,  had  a  bear  trap  made  in  which  he  subsequently  caught  his  own  horse 

instead  of  a  bear,  whence  the  name  Trapshire. 

One  day  while  Benjamin  Allen,  who  lived  in  Snumshire  at  #84,  was  across  the 
river  gathering  yellow  birch  saplings  to  “peel”  to  make  into  brooms,  he  had  just  cut 
a  “broomstick”  as  they  were  called,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  dog  rushing  toward 
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him  pursued  by  a  large  bear.  Thinking  to  escape,  he  stepped  behind  a  large  tree.  The 
dog,  however,  rushed  straight  to  his  master,  followed  by  the  bear,  whereupon  Allen 
struck  him  with  the  broomstick  and  broke  his  back. 

His  son  Nathan,  excited  by  the  bear  stories  he  had  heard,  when  he  was  12  years 
old  besought  his  father  to  let  him  take  the  Old  Queen’s  Arm,  as  the  musket  was  called, 
to  shoot  a  bear.  Trying  to  dissuade  the  youth  he  said  in  his  peculiar  manner  of  speaking 
’’Nathan,  my  son,  you  are  too  young,  you  are,  to  kill  a  bear,  you  are;  wait  till  you  are 
sixteen,  and  you  shall  have  the  Old  Queen’s  Arm,  you  shall,  and  may  kill,  you  may, 
as  many  bears  as  you  choose.”  But  the  boy  was  not  to  be  put  off  and  the  old  gentleman 
finally  let  him  go.  Loading  the  musket  with  a  good  charge  of  powder  and  nine  buckshot, 
he  went  up  the  road  about  to  #102.  Turning  to  the  right  into  the  dense  forest,  he  had 
gone  only  a  little  way  when  he  came  to  an  opening  caused  by  a  large  number  of  trees 
being  blown  down.  There  he  saw  a  bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs  with  one  of  his  fore¬ 
feet  against  the  limb  of  a  down  tree  while  with  the  other  he  bent  over  the  blackberry 
bushes  and  picked  off  the  berries  with  his  mouth.  The  boy  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
put  the  musket  to  his  shoulder,  fired,  and  ran  for  home.  After  hearing  the  boy’s  story 
his  father  returned  with  him  and  they  found  the  bear  dead  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood. 

Wolves  were  a  great  menace  in  the  early  days.  Col.  Samuel  Hunt  was  a  notorious 
wolf  hunter  who  frequently  organized  wolf  hunts,  so  that  this  section  became  tolerably 
free  of  wolves  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The  last  public  hunt  took  place  about 
1797.  A  most  sagacious  wolf  had  caused  considerable  destruction  in  the  sheepfolds  of 
Charlestown  and  the  surrounding  towns.  She  was  too  wily  to  be  trapped  and  no  one 
could  get  close  enough  to  shoot  her.  Finally  the  townships  of  Charlestown,  Acworth, 
Alstead,  Langdon,  Walpole,  Rockingham  and  Springfield  united  to  put  an  end  to  her. 
A  circle  large  enough  to  embrace  her  wolfship  was  formed  at  the  appointed  time,  gradually 
closing  in.  The  Springfield  men  started  her  out  and  she  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice 
to  Charlestown,  only  to  be  confronted  with  other  hunters.  After  crossing  back  and  forth 
several  times  she  was  finally  surrounded  in  the  meadows  in  Charlestown.  Col.  Hunt  rode 
into  the  ring  and  put  an  end  to  her,  then  invited  all  to  his  house  for  refreshments. 

In  December  1908  one  man  “armed  with  a  big  rocking  chair  and  a  couple  of  warm 
bed  quilts  and  with  lantern  securely  screened  in  an  old  nail  keg  camped  in  his  orchard 
which  had  been  a  favorite  feeding  ground  all  summer,  on  one  of  the  coldest  nights. 
Ensconced  comfortably  in  his  rocker  and  growing  weary  with  the  monotony  of  his  vigil, 
he  dropped  asleep,  and  waking  about  the  time  of  his  usual  early  rising  hour,  found  un¬ 
mistakable  traces  of  the  presence  of  deer  within  10  feet  of  his  night’s  rest.”  Deer  were 
quite  plentiful  then,  since  1907  was  the  first  open  season  after  a  period  of  30  years. 

In  December  1943  while  hunting  on  the  Meany  Road  Allen  Cornell  and 
Robert  Burns  shot  three  elk,  mistaking  them  for  deer.  They  immediately 
reported  the  kill  to  the  proper  authorities  who  brought  the  animals  into  town 
where  they  were  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  three  animals 
weighed  more  than  1400  pounds  with  the  big  bull  weighing  about  600  pounds. 

Music 

In  1821  the  town  voted  $100  for  the  encouragement  of  sacred  music  and 
in  1840  voted  to  allow  the  Music  Band  use  of  the  town  house  for  music 
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school.  There  were  singing  schools  in  the  town  house  and  later  the  town  hall 
in  the  1870s,  80s  and  90s  and  in  December  1899  a  Choral  Society  was  formed. 
In  1922  there  was  a  Choral  Union,  and  at  various  times  the  choirs  of  the 
village  have  united  for  special  occasions.  In  recent  years  music  has  been 
taught  in  the  schools. 

In  1873  the  town  allowed  the  Brass  Band  free  use  of  the  town  hall  six 
evenings  per  year  and  in  1880  the  Quadrille  Band  eight  nights  a  year.  From 
1916  to  1924  the  town  appropriated  money  for  the  town  band  which  gave 
concerts  during  the  summer  and  functioned  on  such  occasions  as  Memorial 
Day  and  Old  Home  Day.  There  was  also  a  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  made  up  of 
Chauncey  and  Edgar  Corbin  and  Gardner  Way,  and  later  a  school  corps 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Miriam  Gates,  until  the  drums  were  burned  in  the 
fire  at  the  Stucco  School.  The  band  probably  reached  its  highest  point  of 
local  interest  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Hutchins  from  about  1916  to 
1924.  Since  that  time  the  school  bands  have  been  trained  by  the  music  in¬ 
structors,  the  most  outstanding  being  Mrs.  Vanda  Sanguinetti  Steele,  Mrs. 
Miriam  Palmer  Gates  and  Roy  Miner. 

When  the  Hubbard  Block  burned  the  band  had  a  room  there  and  many 
instruments  were  lost  in  the  fire.  The  old  bandstand,  thoroughly  built  at  a 
cost  of  $275,  stood  near  the  Eagle  Hotel  until  it  was  removed  in  1886.  A  new 
stand  was  built  in  1916,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Morse,  removed  when  Richard  Perry 
built  the  filling  station  on  the  site  of  the  Eagle.  The  stand  was  first  taken 
to  the  library  lot,  then  to  the  new  school  grounds,  where  it  finally  collapsed. 

There  was  also  a  Brass  Band  at  North  Charlestown  in  the  1880s  and 
a  band  stand  was  erected  in  1893. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BAND 
We  hear  no  more  on  Wednesday  eve 
The  clear  melodious  tones 
Of  Allen  Wood’s  B  cornet 
And  Carter’s  slide  trombone; 

Dick  Wright  has  lost  his  weekly  job, 

And  we  see  no  pop-corn  stand 
Beneath  the  elms  near  Dodge’s  block 
Since  the  passing  of  the  band. 

Our  village  seems  deserted 
As  compared  to  days  of  yore, 

My,  what  crowds  there  used  to  gather 
Around  Frank  Hamlin’s  store. 

On  Wednesday  eve  each  tradesman 
Had  at  least  one  extra  hand, 
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For  business  then  was  booming 
When  Charlestown  had  a  band. 

Oft  times  two  hundred  cars  were  parked 
Upon  our  broad  main  street, 

Under  Ed  Corbin’s  guiding  hand 
And  folks  enjoyed  a  treat. 

But  now  no  manly  active  form 
Is  seen  upon  the  stand; 

Few  benches  around  the  monument 
Since  the  passing  of  the  band. 

Wednesday  eve  would  see  the  flappers 
All  dolled  up  from  top  to  toe 
Strolling  up  and  down  the  sidewalk 
To  the  strains  of  Old  Black  Joe; 

Or  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 

Or  perhaps  an  overture  grand, 

But  now  one  hears  them  crying 
“How  we  miss  the  band.” 

George  N — ’s  trade  has  fallen  off 
And  he  has  cause  to  feel  blue, 

And  that  ever  faithful  “Mascot” 

Is  disappointed  too. 

For  she  like  many  others 
Finds  it  hard  to  understand — 

The  meaning  of  this  episode: 

The  passing  of  the  band. 

CODA— 

When  on  Fair  Day  in  September 
Our  band  headed  the  parade, 

The  townsfolk  all  felt  proud  of  them 
And  the  marches  that  they  played; 

Never  savored  of  the  slap-stick, 

But  were  solid,  standard  stuff 
And  not  a  man  in  all  the  bunch 
Could  get  by  on  a  bluff. 

Are  “them  days  gone  forever?” 

Must  we  resort  to  fife  and  drum? 

As  the  Legion  did  Memorial  Day, 

It  seems  as  tho’  by  gum, 

If  we  weren’t  all  such  tight-wads 
And  took  a  different  stand, 

That  ere  another  season, 

We  might  resurrect  that  band. 

(Dal.  Segno.) 
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MUSIC 

July  1924  Poem  by  George  Messer 

Charlestown  Band  we  hear  no  more 
How  it  hurts  Frank  Hamlin’s  store 
Mr.  Nourse  will  kick  and  scream 
If  he  don’t  sell  more  Coon’s  ice  cream. 

Mr.  Symonds  and  Mr.  Wright 
They  are  knocked  higher  than  a  kite ; 

Mrs.  Maloney  is  looking  higher 
She  and  Doc  are  tending  Maria. 

Politics 

In  local  affairs  not  much  attention  is  paid  to  political  party  affiliation. 
Charlestown  is  a  preponderantly  Republican  town,  but  it  has  sent  several 
Democrats  to  the  General  Court — 1882  George  Messer;  1892,  1894  Charles 
Hoyt;  1908  Sabin  E.  Fisk  (Tied  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Hutchins,  on 
the  first  ballot) ;  1922  Leon  Barry. 

In  1888  Hoyt  had  conducted  an  unsuccessful  campaign  which  he 
described  thus  in  a  New  York  paper: 

“It  has  been  rumored  that  my  nomination  was  won  by  intrigue.  There  was  no 
wire  pulling  in  my  election.  It  was  spontaneous  and  unsought  a  sort  of  uprising  of 
the  people.  It  came  about  this  way.  One  day  I  happened  to  be  passing  a  saloon  where 
six  men  were  talking  politics.  One  of  them  called  me  in  and  asked  me  if  I  would  let 
them  run  me  for  their  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  I  said  I  would  rather  not.  I 
felt  honored  at  their  suggestion  and  asked  the  crowd  to  take  a  drink— at  my  expense. 
Then  I  continued  my  walk  up  the  street.  On  my  way  back  the  party,  augmented  to 
fourteen,  called  me  and  again  urged  my  candidacy.  Again  I  declined.  We  had  another 
drink. 

“The  next  day  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  saloon  four  times  and  each  time  I  was 
stopped  and  my  candidacy  broached,  with  similar  results.  Through  June  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  some  of  my  fellow  citizens  did  not  bring  up  the  same  subject.  July  it 
became  a  tri-daily  occurrence,  and  in  August,  when  the  campaign  waxed  hot,  it  was  a 
matter  of  every  two  or  three  hours.  .  . 

“Such  anxiety  to  run  a  man  for  office  as  was  displayed  in  my  case  by  voters,  ir¬ 
respective  of  parties,  I  think  is  without  precedent.  If  I  failed  to  show  up  at  the  saloon 
I  was  sent  for,  and  when  the  proprietor  saw  me  within  two  blocks  he  began  to  set  the 
glasses  out.  I  held  out  until  September,  when  I  consented  to  run  in  obedience  to  their 
urgent  demands.  Then  I  fled  to  New  York.  The  day  after  I  got  there  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  friend  the  saloon  keeper  urging  me  to  return  at  once  and  engage  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  I  got  a  similar  letter  every  day.  As  I  was  busy  with  A  Brass  Monkey  I  remained 
in  New  York  for  four  weeks.  .  . 

“While  I  was  away  the  saloon  keeper  attempted  suicide.  Then  I  heard  talk  of 
someone  else  running,  and  I  went  home  to  see  about  it.  You  never  saw  such  an 
enthusiastic  greeting  as  mine  was.  I  really  feared  the  saloon  keeper  would  do  permanent 
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injury  to  his  vocal  chords,  he  cheered  me  so  loudly.  I  entered  the  race  in  earnest.  I  will 
pass  over  the  days  that  intervened  up  to  the  Saturday  before  election.  By  that  time 
things  had  become  exciting.  The  saloon  keeper  was  prosecuted  three  times  under  the 
prohibitory  law,  but  paid  his  fine  without  a  murmur.  .  . 

“There  was  a  little  opposition  developed.  It  was  favored  by  an  irrational  being  who 
favored  that  same  prohibitory  law,  but  up  to  three  or  four  days  before  election  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  It  looked  as  though  I  was  to  have  a  walkover.  But  the  Saturday 
night  before  election  things  began  to  hum.  That  was  the  night  that  the  demand  for  my 
election  ‘Irrespective  of  party’  played  out.  I  was  nominated  by  one  party,  and  the 
members  of  the  other  party  who  had  been  urging  me  all  summer  to  run  and  taking  the 
attendent  drinks  suddenly  discovered  reasons  why  they  could  not  vote  for  me.  The 
majority  of  them  suddenly  awoke  to  the  realization  that  I  was  too  young,  and  one 
infernal  scoundrel  who  had  served  a  term  in  State  Prison  objected  to  me  on  moral 
grounds  because  I  was  a  theatrical  man. 

“My  campaign  was  managed  by  the  town  committee  of  the  party  which  nominated 
me.  When  they  called  on  me  to  discuss  the  situation  we  looked  over  the  canvass  and 
found  that  the  other  side  had  a  good,  sure  majority  on  a  total  vote  of  500;  but  I  was 
told  that  some  of  them  were  doubtful.  This  didn’t  look  very  cheerful.  But  I  was  in  for 
the  fight  then  and  wouldn’t  back  out.  Another  thing,  they  told  me  the  opposition  had 
nominated  their  strongest  man.  I  asked  why  he  was  strong  and  learned  that  he  had  only 
lived  in  town  long  enough  to  be  a  legal  resident,  and  they  hadn’t  had  time  to  find  out 
anything  about  him.  .  . 

“There  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  around  among  the  yeomen;  they  came  to 
me.  We  had  hardly  got  the  field  looked  over  and  decided  that  we  had  a  forlorn  hope 
to  lead  when  we  were  interrupted  by  a  call  from  a  doubtful  voter.  He  said  that  before 
he  voted  for  me  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  opposed  to  building  a  dam  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  River.  I  had  to  assure  him  that,  on  the  contrary,  I’d  be  glad  to 
see  the  entire  stream  damned  and  would  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  it.  The  doubtful 
man  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  drawing  me  aside  asked  me  if  I  could  loan  him 
$5  until  Wednesday.  I  could  and  did.  He  left  looking  happy.  At  the  gate  he  passed 
another  doubtful  voter  coming  in.  The  last  one’s  anxiety  was  on  the  subject  of  the  dog 
tax.  According  to  the  law  a  male  canine  is  taxed  $2  and  one  of  the  opposite  sex  $5. 
This  he  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  a  defiance  of  the 
principle  of  equality  of  the  sexes,  which  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Belva  Lockwood  have 
so  earnestly  advocated.  Incidentally  he  mentioned  that  he  owned  a  dog  of  the  feminine 
persuasion.  I  promised  to  vote  for  revision  of  the  law,  could  and  did  spare  $5  until 
Wednesday,  and  he  left.  From  that  time  until  election  day  I  did  little  other  than  inter¬ 
view  doubtful  voters. 

“I  was  pledged  to  vote  for  or  against  everything  anybody  ever  heard  of,  from  a 
law  making  liquor  selling  a  capital  crime,  to  one  excluding  lightning  rod  salesmen  from 
the  state.  In  all  I  think  that  thirty-five  doubtful  men  called  on  me  and  I  ‘could  and 
did’  thirty-five  times.  .  . 

“However,  every  solitary  one  of  these  doubtful  gentlemen  voted  against  me.  So 
did  a  man  who  worked  for  me,  and  who  had  been  allowed  short  hours  because  he  was 
sick.  A  man  to  whom  I  had  loaned  money  to  pay  a  mortgage  and  keep  a  roof  over  his 
family  ran  his  horse  all  day  to  drum  up  votes  against  me.  I  suppose  they  acted  as  their 
conscience  dictated.  I  shall  vote  as  mine  dictates  when  they  want  any  more  favors  from 
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me.  But  not  everybody  went  back  on  me.  There  were  George  Breed  and  Charles  Adams, 
Frank  Wood,  Billy  Crowley  and  Charlie  Symonds,  men  for  whom  I  didn’t  believe  I 
ever  did  a  favor  that  they  hadn’t  repaid  twice  over.  They  thought  they  could  elect  me 
in  spite  of  that  vote  of  62  to  overcome,  and  they  took  their  coats  off  and  worked  for 
me.  They  got  me  the  biggest  vote  ever  obtained  by  a  man  of  my  party  in  the  town. 
On  the  first  ballot  they  defeated  a  choice,  and  on  the  second  held  the  enemy  down,  so 
that  they  barely  got  the  one  vote  needed  to  elect.  I  am  as  proud  of  that  big  vote  I  got 
as  a  hen  over  her  first  chickens,  and  I  would  a  heap  rather  be  ‘in  the  soup’  with  those 
boys  who  made  the  fight  for  me  than  to  have  won  with  the  other  outfit. 

“Running  for  office  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  features.  You  may  not  get 
elected,  but  you’ll  find  out  who  your  friends  are,  and  that’s  something  handy  to  know. 

I  have  already  been  urged  to  run  again  next  trip.  My  friend,  the  saloon  keeper,  said 
to  me  ‘Run  again  and  begin  your  campaign  now.  Use  my  place  as  headquarters.  Use  it 
every  day  and  all  day.  It’s  yours.’  A  group  irrespective  of  party  indorsed  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  I  told  them  I  would  see.  .  . 

“I  asked  George  Dunbar,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  politics,  if  I  had  better 
stay  in  town  over  Wednesday  so  those  doubtful  voters  could  pay  me  the  $5  they  bor¬ 
rowed.  He  said  if  I  had  any  business  in  New  York  he  wouldn’t  advise  me  to  neglect  it. 

I  am  now  devoting  my  attention  to  A  Brass  Monkey.  If  business  keeps  up  I  expect 
to  make  enough  to  pay  my  election  bills.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  had  a  torchlight  proces¬ 
sion  by  advice  of  the  saloon  keeper.  When  my  successful  rival  takes  my  seat — no,  his — 
in  the  Legislature  I  shall  content  myself  with  being  simply  a  showman.” 

Later,  when  Hoyt  was  in  the  Legislature,  he  had  a  whole  company  transported 
bodily  from  Boston  to  Concord  for  a  complimentary  performance  for  his  fellow  legis¬ 
lators.  It  was  the  feature  of  the  session. 

The  following  is  the  traditional  account  of  an  incident  in  Concord:  OH  395  “While 
Dr.  Hastings  was  at  Concord,  in  1803,  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  representative,  to  which 
office  he  had  been  elected  the  previous  March;  meeting  a  circle  of  friends  one  day  he 
indulged  with  them,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  in  a  social  drink,  till  he  was  so 
deep  in  his  potations,  that  he  found  it  convenient,  as  he  was  returning  home,  to  stop  and 
rest  by  a  hitching  post,  at  the  side  of  the  street.  While  standing  in  this  position,  and  in 
somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to  his  further  movements,  one  of  the  company  with  whom 
he  had  been  regaling  himself  happening  to  come  along,  called  out  to  him  in  a  familiar 
and  jocular  manner,  and  yet  as  if  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  ‘Why  Dr.  Hastings,  what 
are  you  doing  here?’  ‘Doing,’  cried  the  Doctor,  repeating  the  word  and  still  hanging  onto 
the  post,  ‘DOING,  I  am  doing  just  what  my  townsmen  sent  me  here  to  do,  I  am  rep¬ 
resenting  Charlestown.” 

In  November  1878: 

“The  night  before  election  the  greenbackers  had  the  Bellows  Falls  band  to  furnish 
music  in  the  lower  town  hall  while  the  Republicans  were  in  the  upper  hall  with  the 
Claremont  and  Charlestown  bands  in  attendance.”  The  Republican  outlook  had  not  been 
good  in  town,  but  the  fears  were  shown  to  be  groundless. 

We  have  this  account  of  a  Republican  rally  in  1888: 

“Notwithstanding  the  dashes  of  rain  the  Republican  rally,  torchlight  procession 
and  illumination  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  inst.  was  the  grandest  political  demonstration 
this  town  has  witnessed  for  many  years.  Nearly  every  place  of  business  was  illuminated, 
as  well  as  many  private  homes.  The  Eagle  Hotel  gaily  decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns 
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was  a  pretty  sight.  At  the  post  office  there  was  a  large  portrait  of  Gen.  Garfield  taste¬ 
fully  draped  with  handsome  bunting.  There  were  brass  bands  and  large  delegations 
present  from  Bellows  Falls  and  Springfield.  The  speaking  program  at  the  town  hall  was 
preceded  by  a  tableau  of  the  states  and  there  was  music  by  the  Springfield  Glee  Club. 
The  audience  absorbed  even  standing  room.  Subsequent  to  the  exercises  at  the  hall  a 
bountiful  lunch  of  cakes  and  coffee  was  served  to  the  visitors.” 

In  1896  “The  Democratic  rally  at  the  town  hall  Thursday  evening  was  a  rousing 
demonstration.  O.  E.  Fisk  introduced  J.  J.  Doyle  of  Nashua.  He  explained  that  the  silver 
question  was  no  new  issue,  and  pointed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  81  years 
under  free  silver.  State  issues  he  took  up  in  considerable  detail,  including  savings  banks, 
insurance,  the  liquor  question,  recommending  a  state  license  law  with  a  local  option 
clause  in  place  of  the  prohibitory  farce  that  now  degrades  the  public  statutes.  He 
illustrated  the  power  of  the  railroad  monopoly  and  spoke  in  scathing  denunciation  of 
leaders  of  the  gold  bug  democracy.  Judge  Bartlett  spoke  in  the  same  line  of  argument.” 
Following  the  election  the  North  Charlestown  people  celebrated  with  a  bonfire  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  village,  band  music,  speeches,  and  refreshments  at  the  hall. 

For  many  years  it  was  customary  to  raise  a  huge  flagpole  on  either  side 
of  Main  Street  and  suspend  between  the  poles  an  election  banner  bearing  the 
name  of  the  presidential  candidate.  These  poles  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  pictures  of  Main  Street  taken  in  the  1880s.  In  1892  Allen  Wood  climbed 
the  Democratic  pole  to  untangle  the  ropes. 

In  1902  and  1903  there  was  agitation  in  Charlestown  for  Woman’s 
Suffrage.  The  town  meeting  voted  in  favor  of  extending  the  vote  to  women, 
but  not  until  1919  were  women  granted  the  voting  privilege.  During  January 
1920  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  for  the  political  education  of  women. 

Temperance 

In  1878  there  was  a  Temperance  Reform  Club.  During  1882  there  were 
lectures  on  temperance,  with  many  signing  the  pledge.  In  1883  a  Temperance 
Union  was  formed  which  held  monthly  meetings.  At  North  Charlestown  there 
was  a  group  known  as  Sons  of  Temperance.  (The  women  belonged  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.)  Probably  these  groups  were  instrumental  in  voting  the  town 
liquor  agent  out  of  business.  (See  Town  Officers).  Aside  from  their  goal  of 
suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  they  seem  to  have  had  a  rather  pleasant  time — 
concerts,  picnics  at  Unity  Springs  and  Hunt’s  Grove  on  Lovers’  Lane,  lawn 
parties,  conventions. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  feeling  ran  high  concerning  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  Congregational  minister  preached  a  sermon  against  the  traffic, 
the  Unitarian  minister  preached  another  supporting  Rev.  Mr.  Blake’s  stand. 
Mr.  Blake  was  strung  up  in  effigy  over  Main  St.  The  police  chief  was  ousted. 
There  were  demands  that  the  liquor  laws  be  enforced,  illegal  dispensers  of 
liquor  were  raided.  In  1902  all  sales  of  liquor  were  ordered  discontinued. 
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Through  the  years  there  were  bars  at  the  hotels  in  town,  the  most 
troublesome  ones  being  at  the  Cheshire  Bridge  House  and  the  Citizens’ 
House  near  the  depot.  There  were  saloons  at  times  in  the  basement  of  the 
Stebbins  block  and  in  the  Bowman  building  west  of  the  present  library. 

Mrs.  Corbin,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  let 
her  opinions  be  known  through  her  items  in  the  weekly  papers  for  which  she 

was  local  correspondent,  wrote  in  September  1891: 

“That  was  a  wily  old  rumseller,  who,  a  score  of  years  ago,  plied  his  vocation  on 
the  very  spot  in  this  town  where  the  business  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  tho’ 
his  methods  may  seem  a  little  impracticable  to  the  present  generation  of  drinkers,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  quite  as  much  adulteration  and  of  a  more  deadly  nature  is 
practiced  on  the  stuff  they  barter  their  hard-earned  pennies  for.  This  old  fellow  used  to 
have  his  whiskey  come  by  the  barrel  and  a  washerwoman  noticed  that  on  each  arrival 
her  water  pails  and  soft  soap  dish  were  in  requisition  in  the  cellar  by  a  trusted  retainer 
of  the  family.  Curious  to  the  verge  of  inquiry,  she  one  day  questioned  the  man  as  to 
his  subterranean  employment,  receiving  the  following  terse  reply:  ‘Hold  your  tongue, 
Mis’  Darby,  I’m  making  two  barrels  of  whiskey  out  of  one;  soft  water  for  the  body, 
soft  soap  for  the  head,  with  whiskey  to  flavor.’  It  was  the  same  old  fellow  who  assured 
a  neighbor  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  evil  practices,  that  he  was  really  an 
ardent  laborer  in  the  temperance  work,  for  he  had  trained  his  customers  until  they  took 
their  water  very  nearly  clear.” 

Wesley  Hunt,  correspondent  from  North  Charlestown  wrote  “All  the  trouble  on 
the  liquor  question  is  that  people  will  drink.” 

In  1888  all  saloons  were  closed  under  the  Nuisance  Act,  and  in  1889  the  bars  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel  and  Elm  House  by  the  same  authority.  “The  place  is  for  the  first 
time  in  its  later  history  without  an  open  bar ;  as  a  result  of  the  movement  public 
sentiment  divides  between  those  who  anticipate  a  total  annihilation  of  all  business  interests, 
meagre  tho’  they  have  been  since  the  removal  of  the  P.  C.  company,  and  those  who 
prophesy  an  era  of  prosperity  under  the  new  regime ;  time  alone,  however,  can  determine 
the  point.”  (Claremont  Advocate,  Sept.  18,  1889.) 

Patriotic  and  Historical  Organizations 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

Lincoln  Post  #28,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organized  May  27, 
1884.  The  charter  members  were  James  M.  Whitaker,  Charles  H.  Williams, 
Albert  G.  Holman,  John  L.  Adams,  Absalom  P.  Foss,  Hiram  Green,  George 
B.  Watson,  Chauncey  L.  Corbin,  Henry  Willard,  William  Holden,  William 
Arnold,  John  F.  Cooley,  the  five  latter  being  the  only  ones  still  living  in 
1904.  Every  year  the  men  in  their  blue  uniforms  took  part  in  the  Memorial 
Day  exercises,  until  Luther  Merrifield  took  part  for  the  last  time  in  1931. 
A  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  was  organized  in  1890. 
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American  Legion 

Roswell  D.  Whitcomb  Post  #53  of  the  American  Legion  was  organized 
in  October  1919,  being  named  in  honor  of  the  only  Charlestown  man  who 
died  in  World  War  I.  The  first  officers  were  Commander,  Byron  Knight;  Vice 
Commander,  Louis  C.  Reed;  Historian,  Howard  M.  Gilmore;  Finance  Officer, 
Herbert  F.  Muzzy;  Adjutant,  Maurice  Ahern;  Chaplain,  Paul  Hutchins. 
Meetings  were  held  in  firemen’s  hall.  The  organization,  which  had  become 
inactive,  was  reorganized  in  1929.  A  Women’s  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1931. 
The  Legion  meetings  are  now  held  in  the  lower  town  hall. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Post  #8497  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  organized  in  1946  and 
in  1949  the  Post  held  open  house  in  its  new  quarters  on  Taylor  Hill.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  the  month.  In  1950  a  Women’s 
Auxiliary  was  formed,  holding  meetings  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
the  month.  The  organization  interests  itself  in  work  for  Veterans’  Hospitals, 
assistance  to  veterans,  community  projects,  Community  Christmas  Party, 
VFW  National  Home  for  Orphans  and  Widows,  Civil  Defense,  Poppy  Day. 

Daughters  of  1812 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Charles  Spooner  a  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  1812  was  organized  in  Charlestown  in  1922.  There  was  considerable  inter¬ 
est  as  long  as  Mrs.  Spooner,  who  had  been  state  president  of  the  organization 
in  Vermont,  pushed  it,  but  interest  waned  later. 

Home  Guard 

In  1917  George  I.  Putnam  organized  a  company  of  Home  Guard.  Later 
Carl  Bowen  was  the  commanding  officer.  In  1926  the  armory  was  discontinued 
and  the  men  discharged. 


D.  A.  R. 

Old  Number  4  Chapter  D.A.R.  was  organized  in  1910  with  Mrs.  Ada  E. 
Perry  Hamlin  as  Regent,  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Hunt  Secretary,  serving  for  41 
years  successively,  and  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Soper  Treasurer  until  her  death  in 
1924.  A  small  membership  (16)  when  started  soon  grew  and  at  one  time 
there  were  more  than  40  members.  The  first  major  project  was  the  locating 
of  more  than  50  Revolutionary  Soldiers’  graves  in  the  local  cemeteries,  and 
placing  a  marker  on  each  (1916),  and  through  the  years  placing  a  flag  on 
each  on  Memorial  Day.  Several  granite  posts  were  set  along  the  trail  of  the 
Crown  Point  Road  (1922),  and  bronze  tablets  to  mark  the  sites  of  the 
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Johnson  House  (1927),  the  Walker  Tavern,  the  Stone  Grist  Mill  and  the 
Block  House  (1930).  About  30  trees  have  been  set  as  memorials  to  heroes  of 
wars  and  prominent  men  and  women  of  our  town  and  state. 

For  many  years  contributions  were  made  for  the  protection  of  our  N.  H. 
forests,  and  to  several  approved  schools  for  the  education  of  underprivileged 
youth.  For  several  years  good  citizenship  medals  were  given  to  boys  and  girls 
of  the  eighth  grades  in  our  schools,  and  prizes  were  given  to  seniors  for  essays 
on  patriotic  subjects.  Since  1936  a  Good  Citizenship  Pilgrim  Girl  has  been 
sponsored  from  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school.  The  chapter  has  sponsored 
the  Girl  Scouts  and  helped  with  the  clinics  for  the  health  of  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren.  The  chapter  has  participated  in  Memorial  Day  and  Old  Home  Day 
exercises  and  presented  pageants  of  historic  events.  Ten  or  more  monthly 
meetings  are  held  each  year  with  speakers  and  papers  of  interest  by  members. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  many  years  has  been  an  annual  musicale  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Piper.  Several  books  have  been  placed  in  the  library  in  memory 
of  deceased  members.  Although  not  a  member  of  Old  Number  Four  Chapter, 
it  was  proud  to  have  a  N.  H.  Real  Daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hassam  Randall, 
known  as  a  native  of  our  town.  The  chapter  furnished  a  memorial  chair  for 
the  D.A.R.  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington. 

Old  Number  4  Associates 

Old  Number  4  Associates,  Inc.  was  organized  in  October  of  1948  by  a 
group  of  people  headed  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Proctor  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  a  replica  of  the  old  fort.  In  1950  the  project  was  endorsed  and  approved 
by  the  ‘'National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings”  which  is  headed 
by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  grandson  of  the  Civil  War  hero.  Said  Council  does 
not  finance  such  projects,  but  endeavors  to  direct  sufficient  interest  into  the 
proper  channels  whereby  the  ultimate  goal  will  be  attained.  The  Associates 
also  through  their  Representative,  Norris  Cotton  of  Lebanon,  introduced  a 
bill  for  a  commemorative  stamp  for  New  Hampshire  depicting  the  Fort  as 
designed  by  the  artist,  Howard  Sartwell  Andross,  based  on  much  research 
into  early  maps  and  records. 

Memorials 

On  August  30,  1870  the  descendants  of  the  Johnson  family  erected  a 
monument  in  Forest  Hill  cemetery.  As  a  part  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  the  Johnson  family  by  the  Indians,  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  a 
descendant  of  Peter  Labaree  who  was  captured  with  the  Johnsons,  delivered 
an  Historical  Address  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 

In  1904  a  $50  subscription  was  raised  and  a  boulder  was  brought  down 
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from  the  hillside.  It  was  placed  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  and  dedicated 
August  30,  1904  to  commemorate  the  holding  of  the  fort  by  Capt.  Phineas 
Stevens  and  his  band  of  30  men  who  held  off  a  foe  twelve  times  their  number. 
In  1908  a  bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  boulder  without 
any  ceremony. 

The  stone  watering  trough  which  now  stands  at  the  west  point  of  the 
Common  and  is  annually  filled  with  growing  flowers,  originally  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Geer  Hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway.  It  wTas  the  gift  (1861)  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Putnam  who  made  it,  and  it  was  supplied  with  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hill  nearby.  It  was  at  first  too  low,  and  was  later  raised  “so  that 
horses  won’t  have  to  stand  on  their  heads  to  drink  during  the  winter.” 

In  December  1901  Mrs.  Paris  gave  to  the  town  the  stone  “fountain”  on 
Main  Street  near  the  library,  a  replica  of  what  she  had  seen  in  Rome  for 
birds  and  animals.  It  was  some  years  before  water  was  supplied  for  it  from 
springs  east  of  the  village,  and  later  the  town  water  (1906).  There  was  a 
great  furore  in  town  when  it  was  moved  in  1923  from  its  original  position  in 
front  of  the  post  office  to  its  present  position. 

South  of  the  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  is  the  water  tub  given 
to  the  town  by  J.  G.  Briggs  in  1872. 

Near  the  store  at  North  Charlestown  is  the  water  trough  inscribed 
“Gilmore  1881.” 

In  1894  or  5  the  Young  Men’s  Debating  Club  presented  several  enter¬ 
tainments  to  start  a  fund  for  a  soldiers’  monument.  In  1897  Rev.  E.  T.  Blake 
called  a  meeting  at  which  the  Monument  Association  was  formed.  No  active 
work  was  done  until  1908,  when  a  collection  was  started  for  a  monument 
fund,  and  a  benefit  given  (another  benefit  in  1911).  In  1909  a  town  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  selectmen  and  a  committee  from  the  Association  to¬ 
gether  decided  “that  a  monument  be  erected  not  to  exceed  $1500  in  cost  and 
that  a  subscription  book  be  prepared  and  the  work  of  securing  subscriptions 
be  begun  at  once  and  pushed  with  every  energy.”  The  money  was  raised  (200 
contributors),  and  the  monument  bought  and  placed  on  the  site  furnished 
by  the  town.  The  monument  was  unveiled  on  the  afternoon  of  October  6,  1911 
and  a  reception  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  die  is  the  GAR  emblem,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  bronze  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  144  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  accredited  to  Charlestown. 

As  a  part  of  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  1929  a  bronze  plaque  bearing 
the  names  of  Charlestown  men  serving  in  World  War  I,  placed  on  the  Sol- 
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diers’  Monument,  was  unveiled  with  suitable  exercises  by  the  GAR,  American 
Legion  and  State  Guard. 

In  1952  a  committee  including  Charles  Snow,  Emily  Cobb,  H.  T.  Gates, 
Edward  Davis,  Ralph  Davis,  Horace  Holden,  Earl  Putnam,  John  D.  Davis, 
Jr.,  and  Harold  K.  Moffatt,  was  appointed  to  see  about  a  permanent  memorial 
for  the  men  serving  in  World  War  II  from  Charlestown.  $1500  was  appropri¬ 
ated.  In  1954  a  memorial  flagpole  was  dedicated  beside  the  Soldiers’ 
monument. 

The  old  bronzed  Eagle  which  now  perches  over  the  ticket  office  window 
in  the  upstairs  hallway  of  the  Town  Hall  was  carved  by  Stephen  Hassam, 
and  was  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  where  it  was  rescued  from 
its  perch  over  the  front  door  when  the  hotel  burned  in  1904.  In  1918  the 
town  appropriated  $50  to  purchase  and  refurbish  the  old  bird  which  was  at 
first  placed  over  the  front  of  the  stage  in  the  upper  hall,  later  moved  to  its 
present  location. 


Celebrations 

Celebration  of  Independence  Day  has  become  safer  and  saner  than  in 
bygone  days.  July  4,  1834  was  a  particularly  memorable  occasion  in  Charles¬ 
town.  According  to  A.  C.  Ward  recording  his  recollections  in  1898,  he: 

“Attended  an  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Charlestown  Street.  The 
greatest  of  our  nation’s  holidays  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell,  the 
firing  of  the  old  cannon,  about  which  I  will  say  more  hereafter,  and  a  display  of  hor¬ 
ribles,  all  of  which  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  carriages  and  people  on  foot,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  who,  after  showing  off  at  very  good  advantage  through 
the  principal  streets,  marched  to  a  high  bluff  east  of  the  village,  between  the  cemetery 
and  the  foot  of  Breakneck  Hill,  where  a  large  tent  was  pitched,  under  which  was  the 
speakers’  stand  and  spacious  tables  were  spread,  loaded  down  with  the  richest  and  most 
substantial  viands  provided  free  by  the  people  of  the  town.  So  tempting  were  the  tables 
that  an  old  Indian  chief  who  happened  to  be  present  could  not  keep  his  hands  off, 
though  often  requested  to  do  so.  The  old  fellow  was  probably  the  last  of  his  race  to 
view  the  fort.  He  was  sorely  vexed  on  this  occasion  by  the  unruly  boys  who  were  con¬ 
tinually  following  his  trail.  From  whence  he  came  or  where  he  went  deponent  saith  not. 

“After  the  ceremony  of  clearing  the  tables  and  after  the  speaking  was  over,  the 
old  cannon,  which  had  remained  silent  since  morning,  was  placed  in  position,  and  lohn 
Densmore  and  Parker  Woods  undertook  the  job  of  loading  and  firing,  which  was  to 
close  the  day’s  sports,  but  sad  was  the  closing.  After  firing  a  few  times  a  premature 
discharge  sent  the  boys  some  two  or  three  rods  down  the  hill  in  an  almost  nude  condi¬ 
tion.  They  were  thought  to  be  dead  for  some  time,  but  finally  came  to  their  senses, 
and,  placed  on  stretchers,  they  were  carried  to  the  old  court  house,  where  each  had  an 
arm  amputated,  and  lived  many  years  to  tell  the  story.”  (For  more  information  on  this 
incident  see  Col.  Webber’s  story  of  Elijah  Simonds  in  the  chapter  on  blacksmiths.) 
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After  the  Civil  War  an  old  brass  cannon  was  used  to  celebrate  July  4. 

“Known  as  a  12  pounder  Napoleon  field  piece,  it  was  a  section  of  the  First  N.  H. 
Light  Artillery  which  had  a  record  of  being  engaged  in  26  battles.  It  stood  in  line  on 
Cemetery  Ridge  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863  and  roared  defiance  to  the  advancing  rebel 
host. 

“The  old  gun  was  stolen  by  raiders  from  Springfield  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1876.  Arriving  about  2  A.  M.  on  July  2  with  a  powerful  team  of  horses,  they 
broke  open  the  gun  house,  chained  the  gun  trail  to  a  pair  of  cart  wheels,  and  left  town 
on  the  dead  run,  nearly  breaking  through  the  flooring  as  they  crossed  the  old  Cheshire 
Bridge. 

“There  was  great  excitement  when  the  theft  was  discovered  at  an  early  hour.  Since 
the  gun  was  still  the  property  of  the  state,  word  was  immediately  sent  to  the  adjutant 
general  who  at  once  demanded  of  the  Vermont  authorities  return  of  the  gun.  The 
raiders  becoming  frightened,  the  gun  was  surrendered  to  a  delegation  from  Charlestown 
who  on  returning  were  met  by  the  Charlestown  Brass  Band  and  hundreds  of  citizens 
who  triumphantly  paraded  the  streets  and  wound  up  the  ceremonies  by  firing  a  salute 
of  100  guns.”  The  cannon  has  since  appeared  in  many  parades,  and  is  kept  in  the  hearse 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery. 

Following  is  the  account  of  the  celebration  in  1901: 

“Opened  with  salute  at  sunrise  fired  under  the  direction  of  Hiram  Ellenwood,  from 
our  Civil  War  gun  ...  at  9:30  street  parade  .  .  .  long  line  of  gaily  decorated  business 
floats  including  five  decorated  teams  belonging  to  George  G.  Bowen  .  .  .  decorated 
bicycles  .  .  .  children  in  costume  .  .  .  grand  stand  was  the  balcony  of  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
Athletic  sports  .  .  .  baseball  game.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fire¬ 
works,  a  band  concert  and  a  dance  at  Ferndale  hall  attended  by  100  couples.  The  Eagle 
Hotel  and  Mansion  House  served  elegant  course  dinners.  The  Unitarian  Society  fed  a 
multitude,  as  did  Henry  Dinsmore  from  a  stand  in  central  Main  Street.” 

In  more  recent  years  church  bells  ringing  and  a  bonfire  in  the  square  at 
midnight,  firecrackers,  flags,  littered  streets  have  signified  Fourth  of  July. 
Now  the  firecrackers  are  forbidden  by  state  law,  and  the  zeal  of  Fourth  of 
July,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  transferred  to  Old  Home  Day. 

Memorial,  or  Decoration  Day,  was  established  after  the  Civil  War  to 
honor  the  dead,  particularly  those  who  had  served  in  the  armed  forces.  Fami¬ 
lies  decorated  their  cemetery  lots  for  the  day,  and  the  town  appropriated 
money  for  the  exercises,  including  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  service  men. 
In  1923  the  women  made  evergreen  wreaths  for  the  graves  of  71  Civil  War, 
58  Revolutionary,  and  22  Colonial  and  War  of  1812  men. 

The  exercises  in  1915  were  typical  of  others  through  the  years.  At  9 
A.M.  Charlestown  Brass  Band  and  Lincoln  Post  G.A.R.  started  for  North 
Charlestown  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  Farwell  School  children  in  Union 
Hall,  with  a  large  attendance  of  citizens.  Following  a  short  service  and 
decorating  of  the  graves  in  Hope  Hill  Cemetery,  the  group  returned  to  Union 
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Hall,  where  they  broke  ranks  and  a  dinner  was  served  to  the  veterans  and 
band. 

Returning  to  the  school  grounds  in  Charlestown,  they  were  joined  by 
the  village  pupils  and  the  procession  marched  down  School  Street  to  the 
monument  where  the  veterans  had  placed  wreaths.  The  veterans  were  then 
escorted  to  the  Town  Hall  where  a  program  was  presented.  The  children 
then  returned  to  school,  and  the  veterans,  led  by  the  band,  went  to  the 
cemetery. 

Some  years  (circa  1924  and  later  while  Miriam  Palmer  (Gates)  was 
school  music  director)  there  was  a  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  picture  of  the  G.A.R. 

As  the  old  G.A.R.  veterans  passed  on  there  was  less  interest  in  Memorial 
Day,  and  in  1921  the  exercises  were  simplified.  However,  there  were  so  many 
complaints  that  the  old  program  was  restored. 

At  quarter  before  seven  on  the  morning  of  November  11,  1918  the 
whistle  at  the  N.  E.  Box  Shop  began  rending  the  air  with  shrill  and  excited 
announcement  that  preliminary  peace  negotiations  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  German  government.  The  whistle  continued  to  blow  until  seven  o’clock. 
The  workmen  having  come  together  by  that  time  the  good  news  was  told  to 
them  and  they  were  given  a  holiday.  The  church  bells  took  up  the  news  and 
at  intervals  during  the  morning  pealed  joyously. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  met  at  the  bank  and  plans  were  made  for  the 
celebration  which  began  at  1:45  with  a  parade  including  the  school  children, 
the  band,  the  State  Guards,  etc.  On  falling  out  of  the  parade  Red  Jacket 
Lodge  burned  the  Kaiser  in  effigy. 

When  the  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  bandstand  Charles  Hutchins 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  meaning  of  the  occasion,  and  added  the  drop  of 
bitter  which  needs  must  fall  in  every  cup  of  joy,  the  news  of  the  death  over¬ 
seas  of  Roswell  D.  Whitcomb.  All  stood  in  silent  tribute  during  the  playing 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

At  4  P.M.  the  firing  of  a  salute  by  the  Gettysburg  cannon  was  begun  on 
the  hill  east  of  the  village  and  kept  up  until  after  dark.  At  7  P.M.  a  great 
crowd  of  young  people — everybody  was  young  that  day  who  could  walk — 
equipped  with  every  sort  of  noise  maker  procurable  paraded  the  streets.  At 
8  o’clock  the  cannon  boomed  again  and  the  whistle  blew  to  announce  the 
bonfire  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  post  office.  This  was  all  followed  by  an 
impromptu  dance  at  the  town  hall. 

In  1921  Armistice  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  salute  of  21  guns  at  9  A.M., 
bells  and  whistles  11:45  to  12,  followed  by  two  minutes  of  silent  prayer.  The 
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flag  in  Monument  Square  was  at  half-mast  and  the  day  was  ended  with  taps 
at  9  P.M.  At  present  there  is  no  official  observance  of  the  day. 

Old  Home  Day 

Old  Home  Day  was  first  held  in  Charlestown  in  1902  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Grange  and  the  town  officers.  In  1904  a  week-long  celebration  was 
held,  a  public  meeting  at  the  town  hall  on  Sunday  opening  the  events  of  the 
week.  All  the  ministers  in  town  took  part,  the  sermon  being  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Knickerbocker  of  White  River.  The  union  choir  was  accompanied  by  L.  L. 
Comstock,  pianist,  Charles  Hutchins,  bass  violist,  Allen  C.  Reed,  violinist,  and 
Allen  Wood,  cornetist. 

A  feature  of  the  week  was  the  reunion  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Mary  C. 
Pratt’s  boarding  and  day  school  kept  in  the  Evans  House  on  lower  Main  St. 
1866-71. 

August  30,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Johnson  family 
by  the  Indians,  was  observed  as  Old  Home  Day.  The  program  opened  at  10 
A.M.  with  a  reception  at  the  Town  Hall  which  was  decorated  with  flags, 
bunting  and  flowers.  A  luncheon  was  served  in  the  lower  hall  to  members  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  while  others 
picnicked  and  were  served  coffee  at  the  Unitarian  and  Congregational  Parlors. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  the  dedication  of  the  monument  marking  the 
site  of  the  fort,  with  about  2000  attending  the  exercises.  The  day’s  events 
closed  with  a  dance  at  the  Town  Hall  following  an  hour’s  outdoor  concert. 
(Chronicle  September  1904) 

In  1923  an  Old  Home  Association  was  formed. 

In  1935  the  town  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
the  town  charter  by  Massachusetts.  The  program  opened  on  Friday  evening 
with  400  attending  a  colonial  costume  ball  in  the  Town  Hall,  Sabin  Fisk 
chairman.  On  Saturday  morning  a  crowd  estimated  at  upwards  of  3000 
watched  the  long  parade  of  historical  floats.  Luncheon  and  supper  were  served 
in  the  lower  hall  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Winnie  Parks.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  two-hour  speaking  program  in  the  upper  hall,  and  a  baseball 
game  at  Brackett’s  field.  In  the  evening  a  historical  pageant  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Isabel  Thomas  (Palmer)  was  presented  on  the 
grounds  where  the  Arbor  Way  development  is  now.  Walter  B.  Mason  read 
the  story  of  the  pageant  along  with  the  seven  episodes  depicted.  On  Sunday 
there  were  special  services  at  the  churches,  the  Congregational  Church  cele¬ 
brating  its  100th  anniversary. 

In  recent  years  an  Old  Home  Day  has  been  held  each  year,  usually  the 
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Eagle  Hotel  after  1883. 


Silsby  Free  Library,  1954. 


East  on  Summer  Street,  1875.  Left  to  right:  Stebbins  Block,  Town  Hall, 
Connecticut  River  National  Bank,  Labaree  Store. 


South  Parish  Church,  Hubbard  Block,  1875. 


Congregational  Church  prior  to  1954 


Old  Home  Day  Parade,  1953. 


Water  Polo  on  Main  Street,  Old  Home  Day,  1948 


Charlestown  Band,  Charles  Hutchins  conducting. 


Charlestown  Town  Fair,  October  1,  1914 


Firemen,  1912.  First  row:  George  Jones,  Wallace  Whitcomb,  Frank  Harris, 
William  Horton.  Second  row:  Fred  Roys,  Harry  Buswell,  Samuel  Worthley, 
Gilbert  Richardson,  Chester  Eaton,  Everard  Humphrey,  Charles  Roys.  Third  row: 
Ernest  Rosenquist,  Daniel  Stearns,  Ernest  Nims,  Elton  Harris,  Dan  Gray.  Fourth 
row:  Fred  Huntley,  James  Davidson,  Charles  Miller,  Ora  Harris,  Arthur  Streeter. 


Old  Home  Day,  1935. 


Old  Number  4  Fire  &  Hose  Company,  1954.  First  Row:  Robert  Spaulding,  Richard  Streeter,  Howard  Stearns,  William 
Burns  Wellesley  Shaw.  Second  row:  Walter  Kidder,  Earl  Putnam,  Ralph  Davis,  Rodney  Adams,  Robert  Burns,  Walter  Smith, 
Leo  Poisson,  Walter  O’Hearne,  Harold  Carter,  Merton  Bascom,  Herbert  Streeter,  Raymond  Dodge,  George  Parks,  Walter  Arnold, 
George  Pebbles,  Arthur  LaForge,  Lawrence  Burney. 
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third  Saturday  in  August,  the  main  features  being  a  parade  in  the  morning, 
dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  at  noon,  speaking  program  and  sports  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  play  or  dance  in  the  evening.  The  town  usually  appropriates  $100 
toward  the  celebration. 

In  1954  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  a  board  of  directors  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting:  Athena  Caragianis,  secretary;  Martha  Frizzell;  Rita 
Little;  Ralph  Meacham;  Denison  Miner;  Walter  Palmer;  Fred  Perry,  Treas¬ 
urer;  Maud  Prouty;  Montford  Sayce,  Chairman;  Charles  Snow.  The  theme 
of  the  celebration  was  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Capture  of  the  Johnson 
Family  and  others  by  the  Indians.  The  following  program  was  carried  out: 
Friday  evening,  August  20,  square  dance  in  the  Town  Hall;  Saturday,  9  A.M. 
Children’s  Fire  Engine  Ride;  10:45  Parade;  11:45  Band  Concert;  Noon, 
Chicken  Barbecue  on  the  Bank  Lawn;  2  P.M.  Field  Meet  on  the  Common; 
8  P.M.  Play  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  The  Capture  of  the  Johnson 
Family,  dramatized  from  Mrs.  Johnson’s  Narrative,  was  written  and  produced 
by  Margaret  Dunn  and  Barbara  Reese  with  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from 
other  townspeople.  The  first  act  was  a  gay  scene  at  the  Johnson  home  on  the 
evening  of  August  29,  1754,  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  family  by  Indians 
at  daybreak.  The  second  act  included  scenes  on  the  long  trek  to  Canada  and 
the  arrival  at  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  The  closing  act  portrayed  the 
reunion  in  Charlestown.  The  scenery  and  stage  effects,  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  deCastillea  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wetherell,  were  outstand¬ 
ing  and  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  play.  The  costumes  were  in 
charge  of  Maud  Prouty,  Isabel  Palmer,  Barbara  Freese  (Square  Dance), 
Margie  Mayette  (Indians)  and  Meta  Haberstroh.  Souvenir  programs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Smith  and  assistants.  The  play  was 
enjoyed  by  an  audience  of  800. 

On  October  2  &  3,  1913  the  town  held  the  first  Town  Fair  in  conjunction 
with  Old  Home  Day,  there  being  floral  and  agricultural  exhibits  in  the  Town 
Hall  and  an  exhibition  of  antiques  at  the  Inn.  A  much  bigger  fair  was  held 
October  1,  1914,  the  town  having  appropriated  funds  toward  the  project.  Dr. 
Young  was  president  of  the  Fair  Association.  The  fair  was  opened  at  9  A.M. 
by  Leonard’s  Band  of  Claremont  who  played  throughout  the  day.  At  10:15 
occurred  the  parade  of  decorated  automobiles.  At  10:30  came  the  great 
feature  of  the  day,  the  parade  of  floats,  teams,  horses,  cattle  and  novelty 
“Get-ups,”  led  by  mounted  marshals  Frank  Daniels,  Alfred  Eaton,  Edgar  C. 
Corbin.  Following  the  floats  there  was  a  long  line  of  horses  and  colts,  most 
of  them  raised  in  town. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Unitarian  Parish  House  and  Grange  Hall  and 
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there  were  numerous  booths  where  food  was  available. 

The  exhibit  of  horses  was  large  and  fine.  There  were  also  on  display  dogs, 
cats  and  poultry,  and  the  usual  agricultural  and  floral  exhibits  in  the  hall. 
Potted  plants  and  aprons  were  on  sale  in  the  hall. 

The  pleasure  of  the  day  closed  with  a  dance  in  Grange  Hall,  and  in  the 
Town  Hall  a  concert  by  Samuel  Webber  with  the  new  Edison  Diamond  Disc 
phonograph. 

In  September  1919  the  Town  Fair  was  combined  with  a  Welcome  Home 
to  the  veterans  returning  from  the  war.  Every  store  and  public  building  and 
many  private  homes  were  decorated  with  the  national  colors  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  The  fair  was  opened  promptly  at  9  by  the  stirring  strains  of  music 
from  the  Charlestown  Band,  led  by  Charles  S.  Hutchins.  At  the  head  of  the 
parade,  as  it  moved  up  Main  Street,  was  Sergt.  Maurice  Ahern,  followed  by 
mounted  marshals,  the  band  and  autos  carrying  the  GAR  veterans — Sylvester 
Judd,  L.  Pecor,  W.  R.  Emery,  C.  E.  Roys,  John  Cooley,  Luther  Merrifield, 
William  Arnold,  and  Mark  Shields,  Spanish  War  veteran.  Next  came  a 
detail  of  the  State  Guard,  25  in  number,  commanded  by  Lt.  Carl  C.  Bowen, 
as  escort  of  honor.  Following  were  the  World  War  veterans,  led  by  Maj. 
Frank  Piper  and  Lt.  Perl  Hutchins.  The  Gettysburg  field  piece,  mule  drawn, 
followed,  driven  by  Alfred  Eaton  with  Wayne  Bailey,  a  World  War  veteran, 
and  Ben  Hall,  Spanish  War  veteran,  as  cannoneers.  Last  came  the  decorated 
cars  and  floats.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fair  features  at  noon  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  there  was  a  speaking  program  honoring  the  returned  soldiers,  and  in 
the  evening  a  banquet  for  them. 

By  1925  interest  in  the  Town  Fair  had  waned  and  the  fair  was  given  up 
in  1926.  The  funds  remaining  in  the  treasury  were  finally  used  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  school  playground.  In  more  recent  years  the  Charlestown  Grange 
has  conducted  an  annual  fair  during  the  harvest  season. 
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Chapter  3 


WAR  RECORDS 
By  A.  H.  Sayce 

Spanish  American  War 
1898 

In  the  winter  of  1898  the  people  of  the  United  States  watched  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  Spain’s  misrule  in  Cuba  with  deep  concern  and  finally  sent  the 
battleship  Maine  to  Havana  harbor  to  protect  United  States  interests  and  as 
a  threat  of  American  intervention  if  Spain  did  not  remedy  conditions.  On 
February  15th,  1898  the  country  was  shocked  by  the  news  that  the  U.S.S. 
Maine  had  been  blown  up  while  at  anchor  in  Havana  harbor  with  the  loss  of 
266  lives.  An  investigating  court  determined  that  the  Maine  had  been  blown 
up  by  a  mine.  On  April  20th,  1898  the  United  States  demanded  Spain’s 
withdrawal  from  Cuba  and  on  April  25th,  1898  war  was  declared.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  immediately  arose  as  that  the  Spanish  fleet  would  bombard  New 
York,  etc.,  the  result  summer  cottages  on  the  Jersey  coast,  and  elsewhere, 
were  mostly  vacant.  A  jingle  that  was  very  popular  at  the  time  was  “We 
don’t  want  to  fight  but  by  jingo  if  we  do  we  have  the  men  we  have  the  ships, 
we  have  the  money  too.”  The  regular  army  and  the  militia  were  brought  up 
to  full  strength  by  recruiting  and  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Charles¬ 
town  was  naturally  affected  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  known  as  Teddy  Roosevelt,  formed  his  celebrated  Rough 
Riders.  New  Hampshire  had  its  1st  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  the  following  men  from  Charlestown  volunteered  and  joined 
Company  D.  Willifred  E.  Hunt  from  North  Charlestown  was  a  corporal, 
Fred  M.  Gunn  was  also  from  North  Charlestown,  Charles  H.  Merrifield  from 
Charlestown  and  Charles  B.  Strickland.  Also  in  the  war  was  Gardner  Way 
and  George  Fisk. 

The  regular  life  of  Charlestown  was  not  changed  by  the  war  as  the 
number  of  men  required  in  the  Army  and  Navy  was  small.  With  the  landing 
of  troops  in  Cuba  and  the  desultory  resistance  of  the  Spanish,  the  war  in 
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Cuba  was  soon  over  as  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sunk  and  vanquished  by  the 
American  Navy  under  Admiral  Samson.  Previously  Admiral  Dewey  at  the 
end  of  April  completely  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Manila  and  the  war 
ended  in  August  with  the  capture  of  Manila  August  13th.  Fortunately  none 
of  the  men  from  Charlestown  lost  his  life  in  this  war. 

World  War  I 

After  a  long  period  of  peace  in  which  the  United  States  developed  its 
natural  resources  tremendously  and  built  up  its  industry  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  nation,  fear  and  uneasiness  developed  in  Europe.  Germany, 
another  great  industrial  country,  with  a  merchant  marine  second  only  to 
Great  Britain,  had  built  up  a  great  modern  Army  and  Navy  under  the  Em¬ 
peror,  William  the  1st.  The  world  was  disturbed  by  his  war-like  speeches. 
In  defense  England,  France  and  Italy  formed  an  alliance.  Russia,  although 
uncooperative,  also  joined.  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  were  murdered 
June  28,  1914,  allegedly  by  a  Servian  plotter  and  by  July  28,  1914  Austria- 
Hungary  had  declared  war  on  Serbia.  This  was  followed  by  Germany’s 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia  August  1,  1914,  and  a  few  days  later  she 
declared  war  against  France.  To  aid  Belgium,  and  honor  her  Alliance  with 
France  and  Russia,  England  declared  war  against  Germany  August  4,  1914. 
The  United  States  remained  neutral  although  becoming  the  main  supply 
source  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  all  types  of  war  material.  The  effect 
on  Charlestown  was  due  to  the  foreign  war  orders  received  by  the  shops  in 
Springfield,  Vermont,  that  had  to  enlarge  their  capacity  and  work  night  and 
day;  this  created  war  boom  conditions.  Germany  developed  unlimited  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  chiefly  against  ships  carrying  American  supplies  to  England 
and  France.  In  the  meantime  President  Wilson  did  nothing  to  build  up  the 
armed  services  and  was  re-elected  by  a  narrow  margin  on  a  platform  “he 
kept  us  out  of  war.”  Relations  with  Germany  became  more  strained  over  the 
unrestricted  torpedoing  of  ships.  The  submarine  attacks  culminated  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  with  a  number  of  American  passengers,  and  on 
April  6,  1917  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Germany.  The  call  for 
volunteers  was  issued  and  training  camps  for  officers  and  men  were  set  up  all 
over  the  country.  After  a  time  the  National  Army  was  formed.  This  was  the 
name  for  men  who  were  drafted;  they  wore  the  N.  A.  button,  and  after  train¬ 
ing  were  assigned  to  divisions  chiefly  as  replacements.  The  first  divisions  sent 
over  to  France  were  all  regular  army  or  National  Guard  volunteers.  Naturally 
men  from  Charlestown  volunteered  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  some  were  in 
the  early  divisions  to  go  over.  It  took  the  United  States  over  a  year  to  develop 
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its  full  strength  overseas  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  July  1918 
when  General  Ludendorf  launched  his  last  German  attack  across  the  Marne 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Paris  that  the  first  American  Army  was  formed.  This 
battle  was  the  first  major  victory  of  the  Allies  and  from  then  on  until  the 
Armistice  was  signed  Nov.  11,  1918,  the  German  army  was  on  the  defensive, 
retreating  and  losing  each  battle.  In  Charlestown  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  winter  of  1917-1918  was  a  very  severe  one.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
there  were  gasless  Sundays,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rationing  of  scarce 
articles,  and  also  prohibition.  Certain  areas  were  greatly  effected  by  flu 
epidemics.  The  American  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany  was  made  up  of 
the  battle  divisions  and  their  location  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  rivers,  and 
distance  from  Coblenz  was  evidently  according  to  General  Pershing’s  rating 
of  these  divisions  and  battle  experiences.  Divisions  that  had  just  arrived  in 
France  and  had  never  been  to  the  front  were  the  first  divisions  returned  to 
the  United  States.  The  troops  were  sent  back  by  divisions.  Regular  Army 
officers  were  transferred  from  these  divisions  and  sent  up  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation  to  replace  and  allow  reserve  officers  to  be  sent  home.  To  the 
battle-weary  soldier,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  a  welcome  sight;  it  meant 
discharge  from  the  army  and  home. 

At  midday  on  Saturday,  June  4,  1919,  the  first  military  funeral  in  many 
years  was  held  when  members  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Charlestown  Band 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  S.  Hutchins,  members  of  Faithful  Lodge  No.  12, 
and  citizens  of  Charlestown  met  the  noon  train  from  New  York  bringing  the 
body  of  Lieutenant  Roswell  D.  Whitcomb,  whose  death  occurred  from  sickness 
at  a  military  base  hospital  in  France  October  19,  1918.  First  Lieutenant  Whit¬ 
comb,  who  died  before  the  notification  of  his  promotion  to  Captaincy  reached 
him,  was  born  April  26,  1888  in  Orford,  N.  H.  The  family  moved  to  Charles¬ 
town  in  1893.  When  18  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  two  years 
in  the  field  artillery  in  the  Philippines.  There  he  contracted  Asiatic  cholera 
and  had  to  leave  the  Army  on  his  return  home.  After  a  year  he  had  so  far 
recovered  he  was  able  to  reenlist.  He  married  Miss  Olive  Kendall  September 
30,  1917.  On  September  6,  1918  he  sailed  for  France  with  the  4th  Anti-Air¬ 
craft  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  His  old  sickness  returned  on  arrival  in  France 
with  the  addition  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  and  he  died  October  19,  1918. 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Olive  Kendall  Whitcomb  of  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  K.  Whitcomb  of  East  Walpole,  and 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Ralph  Weeks,  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Worthen.  The  American 
Legion  Post  of  Charlestown  is  named  in  his  honor,  The  Roswell  D.  Whitcomb 
Post  No.  53.  He  was  the  only  one  from  Charlestown  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war. 
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The  record  of  a  soldier  from  Charlestown  who  was  twice  wounded  is 
interesting.  Harold  H.  Dean  enlisted  July  17,  1917  and  was  assigned  to  the 
2nd  Division,  a  regular  Army  division,  and  later  became  a  corporal  of  Co.  K, 
23rd  Infantry.  He  sailed  for  France  September  7,  1917.  The  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
Regular  divisions  were  called  the  shock  divisions  and  General  Pershing  used 
them  in  every  battle.  The  2nd  division  had  the  5th  and  6th  Marine  infantry 
regiments,  and  generally  the  9th  and  23rd  regular  infantry.  A  division  com¬ 
plete  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  with  the  divisions  field  artillery, 
engineers,  etc.  In  the  first  large  battle  and  first  real  allied  victory  of  im¬ 
portance,  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions  were  on  the  flank  at  Soissons,  and  the 
3rd  Division  in  the  center  at  Chateau  Thierry.  Corporal  Dean  was  wounded 
in  the  attack  at  Soissons  on  July  18,  1918.  This  battle  was  later  named  the 
Aine-Marne  offensive.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Michiel,  Corporal  Dean  was  again 
wounded  on  September  12,  1918,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  Paris  until  he 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  December  25,  1918. 

List  of  Names  of  Men  Who  Served 
Their  Country  on  Monument  1918 
First  World  War  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

( This  does  not  mean  they  were  all  in  the  Armed  Services) 


Maurice  G.  Ahern 

Paul  L.  Hutchins 

Alexander  Allen 

Perl  L.  Hutchins 

Frank  H.  Bashaw 

Harold  L.  Jones 

Ernest  F.  Bowen 

Sidney  T.  Jones 

Ernest  A.  Bixby 

Earl  D.  Kendall 

Nathaniel  P.  Brooks 

Byron  B.  Knight 

Bert  A.  Call 

James  F.  Mayette 

Frank  Cenate 

Earl  Newton 

Charles  F.  Chase 

Robert  F.  Perry 

Byron  G.  Clark,  Jr. 

Victor  Phelps 

Rodney  Darrell 

Frank  Piper 

Harold  H.  Dean 

Louis  C.  Reed 

Clinton  G.  Farrow 

Rolla  F.  Smith 

Howard  M.  Gilmore 

John  W.  Stewart 

Paul  A.  Goewey 

Eliot  F.  Stoughton 

Edward  F.  Herbert 

Byron  R.  Stow 

Earl  B.  Holbrook 

Harry  E.  Sylvester 

Harold  P.  Hutchins 

Lucius  S.  Tallman 
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John  E.  Toye 
Lyman  Walker 
Bert  Wallace 


Leroy  D.  Webster 


William  Weir 
Oscar  D.  Weld 


Roswell  D.  Whitcomb 


Alfred  L.  Tower 
Harrison  W.  Wilson 
Thomas  Bush  way 
Herbert  F.  Muzzy 
Walter  E.  Arnold 
Charles  P.  Thayer 
Joseph  Waters 


World  War  II 


Like  the  first  world  war,  Europe  was  at  war  long  before  the  United 
States  was  forced  into  the  war  by  the  surprise  attack  of  the  Japanese  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  First  Hitler  invaded  Poland  on  September  1,  1939,  forcing 
Britain  and  France  to  declare  war  on  Germany  September  3,  1939.  Russia 
as  an  ally  of  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  then  Finland,  which  surrendered 
March  17,  1940.  In  the  spring  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  were  overcome 
by  Germany,  and  France  signed  an  armistice  with  Germany  June  22,  1940. 
The  United  States  became  the  arsenal  of  supplies  for  Great  Britain  and  war 
boom  conditions  prevailed  with  the  shops  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  working 
overtime.  In  June  1941  Germany  turned  on  Russia  and  reached  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Then  on  Dec.  7,  1941  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  Dec. 
8th  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Japan  and  Dec.  11,  1941  Germany 
and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  United  States.  From  May  1942  on  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Russia  began  counter  offensives  and  the  Axis  nations  and 
Japan  suffered  defeats.  In  1943  good  progress  everywhere  was  made  by  the 
Allies  and  in  June  Rome  was  captured  and  the  United  States,  British  and 
Canadian  forces  landed  in  France  and  won  their  way  up  to  Germany,  liberat¬ 
ing  France.  By  May  7,  1945  Berlin  had  fallen  and  Germany  surrendered,  and 
by  August  14,  1945  Japan  accepted  the  surrender  terms.  The  following  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  how  the  war  affected  the  people  of  Charlestown. 


Civil  Defense 


In  August  1941  a  meeting  of  Civil  Defense  Town  Chairmen  was  called 
at  Concord  by  the  Governor.  Archibald  H.  Sayce  had  been  appointed  Civil 
Defense  Chairman  for  the  township  of  Charlestown,  and  attended  this  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  capitol.  At  the  meeting  there  was  described  the  Civil  Defense  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  what  authority  the  chairmen 
had  and  what  they  were  to  do.  As  soon  as  possible  after  this  meeting  a 
Charlestown  Civil  Defense  organization  was  formed,  complete  with  warning 
center,  a  control  office,  sub  warning  centers,  one  at  North  Charlestown,  one 
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at  South  Charlestown,  air  wardens,  signals,  ambulances,  first  aid,  etc.  White 
air  warden  bands  were  made  by  Mr.  Sayce  and  Mrs.  Cahalane  sewed  the 
elastic  bands  to  hold  them  on  the  arm.  Blackout  curtains  were  made  and  put 
up  in  the  lower  town  hall  and  the  selectmen’s  office.  As  there  were  no  whistle 
signals,  siren  and  whistle  signals  were  determined  for  the  Red  Alert  and  the 
All  Clear.  The  warning  signals  came  by  telephone  and  all  our  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  were  in  Civil  Defense  under  the  chief  operator,  Mrs.  Harland  Taylor. 
The  fire  department  and  the  school  teachers  were  in  civil  defense,  and  were 
instructed  in  their  duties.  Every  one  who  was  asked  to  help  at  once  volun¬ 
teered,  no  one  ever  refused  so  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  air 
wardens,  nurses,  patrol  drivers,  messenger  boys,  etc.  On  December  7th,  1941 
without  warning  the  Japanese  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  December 
8,  1941  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States.  As  Charlestown’s  Civil  De¬ 
fense  was  ready  a  test  blackout  was  scheduled  for  9:00  P.M.  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Pearl  Harbor  for  Charlestown  township.  The  Governor  called 
up  on  the  telephone  and  requested  we  delay  the  test  until  later  on  as  he  was 
afraid  the  public  were  not  familiar  enough  with  blackouts  and  there  might  be 
accidents.  We  therefore  held  the  test  later  on.  After  the  first  local  tests,  we 
had  county  tests,  day  and  night  tests,  then  came  statewide  tests  at  first  at 
stated  times,  then  at  unexpected  times.  Between  tests  our  warning  telephone 
system  would  receive  white  test  alerts  day  or  night  to  see  if  we  were  always 
ready.  Report  cards  had  to  be  sent  in  to  the  State  Director  showing  time  of 
every  signal  received.  The  color  signals  were  changed  but  finally  were  the 
white  for  all  clear,  the  blue  for  approaching  planes  or  danger,  the  red  for 
immediate  danger,  planes  very  close  or  overhead.  Our  warning  center  averaged 
from  four  to  ten  or  more  of  these  test  calls  per  month  besides  the  regular  blue 
and  red  tests  when  all  the  Civil  Defense  personnel  was  called  out.  What 
happened  when  a  red  test  signal  was  received  at  night  was  as  follows:  First 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sayce,  was  notified,  then  the  North  Charlestown  warning 
center  under  Mr.  Perry  was  called,  also  the  South  Charlestown  warning  cen¬ 
ter.  They  both  then  rang  the  warning  bells.  Two  telephone  operators  started 
calling  up  every  air  warden  and  all  Civil  Defense  personnel.  In  the  meantime 
the  Red  warning  was  blown  on  the  siren,  by  the  woolen  factory  whistle,  and 
by  ringing  church  or  school  bells.  The  warden  in  charge  of  turning  out  the 
street  lights  did  so,  everyone  off  the  streets,  all  traffic  stopped  at  curb,  all 
lights  out  everywhere.  The  patrol  cars  would  circle  round  the  village,  and  in 
North  and  South  Charlestown,  from  the  village  to  North  Charlestown,  also 
to  and  from  the  bridge.  They  could  check  with  each  air  warden  on  their 
route.  Patrol  cars  were  driven  by  Mr.  Richard  Perry,  Mr.  Richard  Streeter, 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Frohock,  Mr.  Ralph  Weeks,  Mr.  E.  P.  Putnam  and  the  police.  When 
the  blue  or  red  signals  came  in  the  fire  company  separated  the  fire  engines, 
generally  one  engine  was  placed  near  the  bank  ready  for  action.  The  First 
Aid  station  was  located  in  the  lower  town  hall  with  the  two  station  wagon 
ambulances  ready  at  the  door.  Boy  messengers,  like  Harold  Moffatt,  were 
waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the  selectmen’s  office,  which  was  the  control  room, 
ready  to  take  a  message  or  be  sent  to  notify  a  householder  if  a  light  was  seen 
that  the  warden  had  not  noticed.  It  was  always  a  marvel  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Chairman  how  fast  the  people  of  Charlestown  put  out  their  lights,  especially 
when  an  unexpected  state  test  red  signal  came  in.  In  a  few  minutes  not  a  light 
showed  anywhere.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  throughout  a  blackout  without 
a  pass.  In  tests  traffic  was  only  allowed  to  be  halted  for  ten  minutes  accord¬ 
ing  to  Federal  regulations.  A  heavily  loaded  passenger  train  was  handled 
without  trouble  at  the  station  in  a  blackout  by  the  station  agent,  Mr.  Crowley, 
who  was  an  Air  Warden.  The  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  was  very  cooperative, 
their  locomotives  would  dim  in  a  blackout  test,  and  their  track  men  were  all 
in  Civil  Defense.  For  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  as  Charlestown  and 
Keene  were  the  only  towns  ready,  Keene  used  to  warn  Charlestown  with  tests 
(white  alerts)  day  and  night.  Later  we  were  sent  warning  signals  from  Bellows 
Falls.  This  was  so  unsatisfactory,  Charlestown  and  Walpole  were  transferred 
to  the  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  warning  center.  This  was  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  John  Nelson  was  an  assistant  to  A.  H.  Sayce,  and  would  act  in  his  place 
whenever  Mr.  Sayce  was  out  of  town.  This  happened  twice.  If  an  air  warden 
was  away  when  the  test  warning  was  sounded,  his  wife  often  took  her  hus¬ 
band’s  place  and  carried  out  his  duties.  All  the  Civil  Defense  personnel  were 
very  efficient.  The  fire  department  would  be  given  problems  to  work  out  during 
a  test  by  the  County  Director,  Mr.  Sibley.  Everything  was  done  to  simulate 
actual  bombing  so  we  would  know  how  to  act.  A  number  of  Air  Wardens  and 
firemen  took  the  first  aid  course  given  by  a  Red  Cross  instructor.  As  a  reward 
Air  Wardens  were  given  the  regulation  arm  bands  purchased  from  Civil 
Defense  headquarters  at  Concord. 

After  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  Civil  Defense  was  disbanded,  we 
hoped  for  good.  In  a  short  time  a  new  law  was  passed  in  New  Hampshire  and 
A.  H.  Sayce  was  appointed  C.D.  Director  for  Charlestown.  Many  of  the 
former  wardens  and  C.D.  personnel  were  again  at  the  work  of  trying  to 
learn  how  to  protect  Charlestown  against  war  or  disaster. 
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World  War  ii 

Partial  List  of  Civil  Defense  Personnel 


Post 

No.  Air  Warden 
7  D.  N.  Dodd 

9  Richard  Streeter,  A.  W.  Patrol 
20  B.  W.  Cole 

55  Chester  M.  Haselton 

56  V.  W.  Morse 

29  William  Miller 

30  C.  A.  Perkins 

35  Hesslar  H.  Gates 
50  Sabin  Fisk 
52  Arthur  Pollard 
John  Nelson 

J.  Frank  Frohock,  A.  W.  Patrol 
A. H.  Sayce 
M.  L.  Bascom 
Ralph  Weeks,  A.  W.  Patrol 
William  Fairbanks 
David  Cahalane 
John  Lylis 
Eugene  Nelson 
Hugh  White 
Earl  Westcott 
W.  J.  Belczak 
James  Meaney 
Mark  White 

I.  J.  Putnam,  A.  W.  Patrol 
Herbert  Towne 


Also  Police,  Fire  Department, 


Post 

No.  Air  Warden 

1  F.  C.  Warner 

2  J.  H.  Lockwood 

5  Edward  Moir 

6  Clarence  Bailey 

10  Richard  Perry,  A.  W.  Patrol 

1 1  Daniel  Crowley,  Station  Agent 

12  A.  R.  Stevens 

1 3  Thomas  Ahem 

14  C.  A.  Johnson 

15  J.  A.  Shepherd 

16  T.  J.  Frizzell 

17  G.  A.  Webster 

18  Eddie  Morrill 

19  C.  A.  Colvin 

43  M.  J.  McCarthy 
45  Harry  Spaulding 
54  Verne  Hause 

21  Charles  Smith 

22  Guy  Smith 

24  Louis  Comstock 

25  Clayton  Stearns 

26  Bert  Lawrence 

27  M.  Jennings 
31  O.  Gast 

33  Ira  Moore 

34  John  Piletz 

36  Waldo  Streeter 

37  Frank  Horton 


Doctors,  Boy  Scouts,  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment,  railroad  employees,  telephone  and  public  utilities,  etc. 

World  War  ii 

Gas,  Food  and  Rent  Rationing 

During  the  war  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
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various  items  used  by  the  people.  The  first  items  rationed  were  auto  tires  on 
December  27,  1941,  followed  by  gas,  food  and  rent  rationing  in  1942.  We 
first  had  to  give  up  all  our  spare  tires  that  we  had  on  hand,  then  we  had  to 
go  to  Claremont  to  get  our  A,  B  or  C  gasoline  ration  books.  The  A  books  that 
most  of  us  had  limited  our  auto  driving  very  considerably.  Sometimes  on  a 
week  end  there  would  be  a  gasless  Sunday.  Food  rationing,  etc.,  was  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  coffee  drinkers,  cigarette  smokers,  large  users  of  sugar,  butter,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  equal  distribution  throughout  the  state  and  the  country  was  the  goal 
of  the  government,  it  was  rarely  accomplished.  Example,  with  none  of  the 
stores  having  chocolate  bars  in  Charlestown,  one  could  get  as  many  Hershey 
bars  as  one  wanted  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  During  all  the  war  years  maple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar  were  in  great  demand  with  prices  increasing  each 
year.  Charlestown  had  approximately  2000  ration  books  issued  for  food.  Rent 
control  was  not  put  into  effect  in  Charlestown  until  about  two  years  after  the 
war  started.  The  shops  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  worked  around  the  clock, 
generally  on  two  12  hour  shifts,  or  three  8  hour  shifts.  Workers  came  from  as 
far  away  as  Rutland,  Vermont;  Hanover,  Newport  and  Keene,  N.  H.  Many 
lived  in  trailers  in  Springfield,  and  naturally  all  vacant  space  in  houses  in 
Charlestown  was  either  rented  or  sold.  More  and  more  children  crowded  our 
schools  and  extra  space  had  to  be  provided.  D-day,  June  6,  1944,  the  landing 
of  a  large  American  Army  on  the  Normandy  coast  of  France,  was  marked  by 
the  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells  in  the  village,  and  prayers.  From  that  time 
on  victory  after  victory  foretold  the  end  of  Hitler  and  Germany  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  May  7,  1945,  only  the  Japanese  war  continued.  This  war  ended  by 
the  Japanese  signing  the  surrender  terms  September  2,  1945.  The  first  effect 
felt  by  the  average  citizen  w'as  when  the  gas  station  attendant  said  no  gas 
tickets  were  required.  Slowly  war  restrictions  were  removed  but  even  to  this 
day  rent  controls  in  some  places  are  still  in  force. 

World  War  ii 

Salvage  Drives  and  Scrap  Metal 

During  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  1942,  a  country-wide  drive 
to  obtain  all  the  old  or  not  used  aluminum  vessels,  especially  kitchen  ware, 
took  place.  In  Charlestown  this  drive  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Melvin 
Fontaine.  New  Hampshire  led  the  country  on  this  drive.  What  happened  to 
the  aluminum  was  never  very  clear.  Then  there  was  a  drive  for  old  or  unused 
tires.  About  this  time  a  Salvage  Director  for  the  state  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  was  appointed  Charlestown’s  Salvage  Director, 
and  had  charge  of  all  the  drives  during  the  war.  In  great  demand  was  scrap 
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iron.  Charlestown  had  a  number  of  scrap  iron  drives.  On  one  of  these  drives 
the  trucks  unloaded  alongside  the  railroad  siding  a  carload  of  iron  scrap.  It 
could  not  be  sold  to  the  foundries  of  Springfield  or  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  They  bought  only  through  scrap  dealers.  The  state  salvage  director 
held  a  meeting  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  scrap  dealers  at  Charlestown 
and  we  sold  the  scrap  to  one  of  the  dealers  and  he  carted  it  away  in  his 
trucks.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  iron  scrap  in  1942  was  turned  over  to  the 
town  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  C.D.  Chairman.  The  amount  $153.00  was  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  printing  Air  Raid  Regulations,  stretcher  canvas,  first  aid  supplies, 
black  out  shades,  etc.,  also  the  cost  of  trucks  for  collections.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  salvage  director  built  a  plant  for  processing  tin  cans  so  the  New  Jersey 
Tin  Works  would  accept  them.  Washington  sent  to  each  town’s  salvage 
director  a  monthly  bulletin.  This  showed  the  standing  of  each  state  in  the 
salvage  drives  and  general  information  about  salvage  collection.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  did  very  well  in  these  drives. 

Paper  Drives 

The  collection  of  old  newspapers  and  cardboard  cartons  was  started 
shortly  after  the  war  began.  The  Boy  Scouts  made  one  or  two  collections  but 
had  no  place  to  store  it  so  gave  up.  Then  A.  H.  Sayce  arranged  with  Mr. 
William  Proctor  to  have  the  use  of  part  of  his  barn  for  storage,  and  also  the 
use  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  station  wagon  for  collections.  These  were  made  regularly 
every  Saturday  morning,  but  only  in  Charlestown  village.  Very  few  people 
tied  up  their  newspapers  in  bundles  or  put  them  by  the  roadside  for  collection. 
For  a  month  some  of  the  Boy  Scouts  helped  in  collections,  then  they  gave  up, 
and  a  little  later  some  three  or  four  Girl  Scouts  helped  Mr.  Sayce  in  collec¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  they  often  got  down  to  one  or  two  Girl  Scouts  helping  but 
they  kept  it  up  until  the  last  year  of  the  war  when  Mr.  Sayce  did  the  collec¬ 
tion  all  alone.  Often  a  car  was  used  at  that  time  instead  of  a  station  wagon. 
As  the  newspapers  were  not  tied  up,  only  $10.00  a  ton  could  be  obtained, 
and  this  was  uncertain.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  cardboard 
from  cartons,  then  it  would  suddenly  stop  and  we  would  have  to  cart  away 
to  the  dump  all  the  cardboard  collected.  We  did  not  get  much  money.  It  was 
used  for  Civil  Defense  chiefly.  Regular  Civil  Defense  Warden  Armbands  were 
purchased  and  given  as  rewards  to  Air  Wardens  who  took  the  First  Aid 
courses,  also  to  help  payment  of  the  first  aid  instructors  transportation.  The 
people  of  Charlestown  were  not  used  to  tying  and  bundling  up  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  placing  them  along  the  road,  so  it  required  that  the  collectors  go 
into  basements  to  collect  loose  papers,  this  took  time  and  was  not  very 
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efficient.  The  Girl  Scouts  deserved  a  lot  of  praise  for  doing  this  tiresome  job 
so  many  years. 

Victory  Gardens 

During  the  war  every  emphasis  was  on  war  material  and  food.  The  so- 
called  Victory  Garden  campaign  was  started  in  every  community,  and  of 
course  there  was  one  in  Charlestown.  Everyone  was  asked  to  make  every 
effort  to  grow  as  much  as  he  could  in  his  kitchen  garden.  Charlestown  people 
of  course  did  this.  The  government  judged  these  efforts  and  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Winnetka  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  Victory  Garden  Campaign. 

The  1942  Victory  Book  Campaign  was  carried  on  in  Silsby  Library  by 
the  Librarian,  Mrs.  Alice  Cushing  Jennings,  who  collected  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  books  and  shipped  them  to  various  camps  for  our  service  men  to  read. 

Requests  were  made  by  the  Navy  for  the  loan  of  binoculars  for  the 
look  outs  on  submarine  patrol  and  binoculars  were  sent  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  also  Charlestown. 

Honor  Roll 

As  husbands,  sons  and  daughters  left  Charlestown  for  service  in  the  war, 
the  town  had  no  Honor  Roll.  Archibald  H.  Sayce  started  the  first  town  Honor 
Roll.  It  was  only  a  small  picture  frame  enclosing  two  columns  of  names.  This 
was  attached  to  the  band  stand  near  the  monument.  The  only  requirement 
was  legal  residence  in  Charlestown  at  the  time  of  enlistment.  This  was  done 
to  avoid  duplication  in  other  towns.  Claremont  Honor  Roll  did  have  some 
names  of  men  from  Charlestown.  As  time  went  on  more  names  were  added, 
and  an  effort  made  to  list  each  one  under  the  service  he  was  in,  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  etc.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  this  information  and  have 
it  correct.  Later  an  American  flag  was  hung  under  cover  in  the  band  stand, 
and  gold  stars  attached  as  the  sad  news  was  received.  With  so  many  in  the 
services,  Mr.  Sayce  designed  a  six  by  eight  foot  Honor  Roll  with  three  panels 
of  names,  glass  enclosed,  Colonial  design,  and  had  E.  R.  Wiggins  make  it. 
With  volunteer  help  it  was  erected  alongside  the  band  stand  opposite  the 
Hamlin  Store,  near  the  flag  pole.  This  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Sayce,  and  was 
large  enough  to  care  for  all  the  names.  It  remained  long  after  the  war  ended 
until  it  was  removed  to  the  monument  plot  which  was  enlarged  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  finally  taken  down  when  the  new  permanent  monument  stone 
and  flag  staff  were  erected  in  1954  for  Decoration  Day. 
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HONOR  ROLL 


Residents 

Adams,  John 
Adams,  Raymond 
Adams,  Rodney  L. 
Ahern,  Dan 
Ahern,  Robert 
Allen,  Cedric 
Allen,  Clinton 
Allen,  Frederick 
Ashley,  Emerson 
Barrett,  Charles 
Barry,  Fred 
Bashaw,  Leon 
Beaudry,  Gerald 
Beaudry,  Herve 
Beaudry,  Joseph 
Beaudry,  Robert 
Bemis,  Barton 
Bemis,  Gordon 
Benware,  Edward 
Bixby,  Ernest 
Blanchard,  Leon 
Blodgett,  Earl 
Blodgett,  Harold 
Blodgett,  Russell 
Boudette,  Eugene 
Boucher,  Edward 
Boucher,  Robert 
Brown,  Allen 
Brown,  J.  William 
Brown,  Robert 
Bullock,  Raymond 
Burney,  Spencer 
Burns,  Robert  W. 
Butler,  Bernard 
Cahalane,  John 
Carter,  David 
Carter,  Harold 


of  Charlestown  at  time 

Carter,  Harry 
Carter,  William 
Chapman,  Everett 
Clark,  Alson 
Clark,  Clinton 
Cleveland,  Leonard 
Clifford,  Daniel 
Cobb,  Dana  * 

Cobb,  Henry 
Colby,  Donald 
Colby,  Lewis 
Coull,  Ernest 
Daniels,  Frederick 
Davis,  Edward 
Davis,  John 
Davis,  Woodrow 
DeCastillia,  Carleton 
Dennett,  Kenneth 
Demars,  Leslie 
Demars,  Rodney 
Dubuc,  Ludger 
Dundas,  Roy 
Elias,  William 
Ells,  Clarence 
Farman,  Freeman 
Farnsworth,  Henry 
Farrell,  Philip  * 

Forest,  Clifford 
Forrest,  Richard 
Flaherty,  Mathew 
Foshey,  Richard  * 
Freese,  John 
Frohock,  John 
Glover,  Stephen 
Goewey,  Carl 
Goewey,  Paul 
Goewey,  Ralph 


of  Enlistment 

Gorton,  Richard 
Grey,  Reginald 
Hayes,  Robert 
Hastings,  Richard 
Hastings,  Francis 
Hearne,  James 
Hilliard,  Francis 
Hoisington,  Francis 
Holden,  Alfred 
Huntley,  Alton 
Huntley,  Clarence 
Huntley,  Ira 
Huntley,  Richard 
Jardine,  Clarence 
Jeffrey,  Clarence 
Jeffrey,  Faith 
Jellison,  Paul 
Jennings,  Howard 
Johnson,  Paul 
Johnson,  Robert 
Jones,  Elmer 
Kemp,  Reginald 
Kennett,  Byron 
Kennett,  Leslie 
Kersula,  Joseph 
Kidder,  Richard 
King,  Charles 
Kittredge,  Edward 
Kinson,  John 
Kinson,  Robert 
Lanphier,  Daniel 
LaRock,  Earl 
Laskey,  Walter 
Lewis,  Leslie 
Lique,  Raymond 
Lombard,  Dorn 
Long,  Bradley 
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Long,  Norman 
Loveland,  Floyd 
Lylis,  John 
McCarthy,  Jack 
Manley,  Fletcher 
Martel,  Fred 
Mason,  Everett  * 
MacDonald,  Elmer 
Merrill,  Theodore 
Mitchell,  Martin 
Mitchell,  William 
Moffatt,  Harold 
Morrill,  Harold 
Morrill,  Howard 
Morrill,  Jack 
Morse,  Nelson 
Nash,  Ellsworth 
Nash,  Walter 
Nelson,  D.  Homer 
Nelson,  John  L.  Jr. 
Nichols,  Herbert 
Niles,  Glen 
Pero,  Walter 
Perry,  Seth  * 

Piletz,  John 
Pinney,  Jasper 
Rand,  Kenneth 
Rayno,  Paul 
Rich,  Vernon 
Roberge,  Armand 
Robitille,  Donald 
Robitille,  William 
Royce,  Charles 
Royce,  Ernest 
Royce,  Harold 
Richardson,  Donald 
Sayce,  Holton* 
Sayce,  Montford 
Schofield,  Ralph 
*  Gold  Star 


Schumann,  Gerhardt 
Shaw,  Wellesley 
Sherwin,  Fred 
Sherwin,  Lawrence 
Sherwood,  Abbott 
Simpson,  Ralph 
Slack,  Raymond 
Smith,  Hurdis 
Smith,  Loren  W. 
Smith,  William 
Snow,  Parker 
Spaulding,  Robert 
Stanley,  Leland 
Stanley,  Richard 
Steele,  William 
Stevens,  Harold 
Stone,  Bradford 
Stone,  Robert 
Stoodley,  Lewis 
Stoughton,  Carl 
Stoughton,  John 
Stoughton,  Perley 
Streeter,  Allen 
Streeter,  Harold 
Swan,  Wesley 
Sylvester,  Gilman 
Sylvester,  Harry 
Szklennick,  Lewis 
Tashro,  Gerald 
Tashro,  Gerald,  Jr. 
Tashro,  Kenneth 
Taylor,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Dana  H. 
Tebarge,  Henry 
Thomas,  John 
Towne,  William 
Trybulski,  C.  V. 
Trybulski,  Adolph 
Trybulski,  John 


Urbahn,  Joseph  * 
Ward,  Harold  H.  Jr. 
Warner,  Calvin 
Watkins,  Weymouth 
Watson,  George 
Weeks,  Raymond 
Weeks,  Roger 
Welch,  Walter 
Welch,  Donald  * 
Westcott,  Albert 
Whipple,  Edgar 
White,  Richard 
Whitney,  Kenneth 
Westcott,  Richard 
Willard,  Paul 
Williams,  Merrill 
Williams,  Owen 
Wilson,  Alfred 
Wilson,  Daniel 
Wilson,  Doran 
Wilson,  Melvin 
Wilson,  Roland 
Wilson,  Victor 
Young,  Guy 

Women 
Bailey,  Helen 
Barrett,  Virginia 
Cobb,  Barbara 
Fedelski,  Julia 
Gates,  Barbara 
Richardson,  Alice 
Trybulski,  Gertrude 
Warren,  Virginia 

Merchant  Marine 

Child,  Roger 
Comstock,  Lovell 
Cornell,  Allen 
Lowe,  George 
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American  Red  Cross — Charlestown 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Charlestown,  Red 
Cross  activities  were  carried  on  in  the  town  as  a  branch  of  the  Claremont 
Chapter.  Claremont  was  given  a  Charter  in  December  1917.  The  Charlestown 
Chapter  received  its  charter  December  15,  1922  as  a  separate  Red  Cross 
Chapter.  The  certificate  of  organization  and  the  election  of  the  officers  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  December  15,  1922,  and  the  first  officers  were  as 
follows:  Mr.  George  I.  Putnam,  Chairman;  Mr.  David  V.  Cahalane,  Treas¬ 
urer;  Miss  S.  Abbie  Spooner,  Secretary;  Miss  A.  L.  Webber,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  all  of  Charlestown.  The  Chapter  activities  covered  all 
of  Charlestown  township,  Langdon  and  Acworth,  as  these  two  villages  looked 
to  the  Charlestown  Chapter  for  Red  Cross  aid.  Mr.  Fred  Perry  became 
Chairman  after  Mr.  Putnam  resigned.  He  has  been  the  Chairman  ever  since. 
Miss  S.  Abbie  Spooner  and  Miss  A.  L.  Webber  held  office  many  years,  Miss 
Spooner  until  1942.  Mrs.  Michael  McCarthy  became  Vice  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Service  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  She  still 
is  active  in  these  offices.  The  original  Treasurer,  Mr.  David  Cahalane,  re¬ 
signed  some  years  before  World  War  II.  Mr.  Edward  Davis  was  Treasurer 
for  a  year  when  Mr.  Archibald  H.  Sayce  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  has  been 
the  Treasurer  ever  since. 

The  height  of  the  chapter’s  activities  was  during  the  years  of  the  second 
World  War.  Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  chapter  was  busy 
shipping  clothing  to  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  in  Jersey  City  for  shipment 
abroad  to  the  English,  French  and  Belgians.  This  clothing  was  made  by  a 
group  of  ladies  who  used  the  Unitarian  Parish  House  as  a  work  room,  and 
also  worked  at  home.  After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  besides  the 
regular  work  in  conection  with  our  armed  forces,  classes  were  held  in  first  aid 
and  home  nursing,  and  a  very  efficient  surgical  dressing  unit  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bainbridge.  Regular  shipments  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  were  sent  to  the  National  Red  Cross  for  shipment  overseas.  The  work 
rooms  were  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Bowen  Garage,  now  the  Keil 
Lock  Company  factory.  Near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  parish  rooms  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  used  for  the  purpose.  Like  a  hospital,  strict  rules  were 
enforced  on  all  surgical  dressing  workers  who  had  to  replace  their  dresses  by 
white  uniforms  before  entering  the  work  rooms,  and  everything  was  kept 
spotlessly  clean. 

After  the  war,  the  Army  and  Navy  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  entailed  by  the  return  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian  life, 
also  the  work  of  helping  the  wounded  in  the  veterans  hospitals. 
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During  the  war  years,  the  people  of  Charlestown  gave  very  generously 
to  the  annual  fund  campaign  drives.  Since  the  war  enthusiasm  has  died  down 
and  although  the  Red  Cross  had  to  maintain  all  their  war  services  in  Korea, 
and  also  a  large  service  organization  for  the  Armies  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  the  response  to  the  annual  fund  drive  diminished  until  today 
it  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  fifth  of  the  war  year  amounts. 

Vermont  had  been  operating  a  Red  Cross  Blood  program  for  over  a 
year  before  New  Hampshire  started  a  state  wide  program  with  Vermont, 
known  as  the  Vermont-New  Hampshire  Regional  Blood  Program,  processing 
headquarters  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  The  Charlestown  Chapter  joined  the 
regional  blood  program  and  the  first  visit  of  the  Red  Cross  Mobile  Unit  was 
on  Wednesday,  December  5th,  1951,  using  the  lower  town  hall.  At  the  time 
Charlestown  was  the  smallest  town  visited  by  the  N.  H.  Mobile  Unit.  The 
local  Chapter  takes  care  of  the  expenses  of  the  mobile  unit  visit,  and  also  the 
pro  rata  expenses  for  the  processing  and  transporting  the  blood  to  all  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  two  states,  and  the  general  expense  of  operating  the  blood  mo¬ 
biles.  All  blood  is  given  free  to  all  hospitals  and  no  charge  for  this  blood  can 
be  made.  Sometimes  a  hospital  will  make  a  small  service  charge  for  giving 
a  transfusion  but  the  blood  has  to  be  given  free,  otherwise  it  is  not  Red 
Cross  blood.  Through  the  generosity  of  our  blood  donors  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  every  hospital  received  all  its  blood  requirements  and  the 
defense  department  all  the  blood  they  asked  for.  Gamma  Globulin  was  also 
given  to  the  Polio  Foundation  and  the  gamma  globulin  required  by  the  U.  S. 
Health  Department  for  helping  in  polio  epidemics  in  the  various  states.  For 
the  last  year,  to  save  expense,  the  medical  societies  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  agreed  to  furnish  free  the  doctors  required  for  each  mobile  visit. 
There  is  one  Mobile  Unit  operating  in  Vermont  and  one  in  New  Hampshire. 
This  great  help  from  our  doctors  saved  the  Red  Cross  Chapters  of  the  two 
states  $20  a  day  for  each  mobile  unit.  This  shows  what  our  doctors  think  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Red  Cross  Blood  program  and  is  a  positive  guarantee 
that  none  of  our  hospitals  will  ever  make  a  charge  for  Red  Cross  blood.  Our 
twin  state  regional  blood  program  is  rated  by  both  the  defense  department 
and  our  National  Red  Cross  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  country.  The 
blood  donors  and  those  who  give  money  to  the  Red  Cross  yearly  fund  drives 
make  this  possible. 

In  the  first  World  War  there  were  many  organizations  like  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation  Army,  Knights  of  Columbus,  etc.,  besides  the  Red  Cross  helping 
our  men  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  second  World  War  the  Red  Cross  was 
designated  by  the  government  to  be  the  only  organization. 
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Junior  Red  Cross 

Junior  Red  Cross  was  established  in  the  schools  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  at  first  in  the  Holden  School,  and  then  the  Farwell  School, 
and  in  the  New  High  School  when  it  was  built.  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
gave  up  some  of  their  spare  time  to  direct  this  work.  Mrs.  V.  Hause  is  in 
general  charge,  and  Mrs.  Viola  Horton  at  the  Farwell  School.  Outside  ladies’ 
committees  were  supposed  to  have  direction  and  help  but  none  of  these 
committees  ever  lasted  more  than  a  few  weeks.  The  teachers  have,  therefore, 
directed  all  the  Junior  Red  Cross  work  with  Mr.  Sayce  giving  them  any  aid 
he  could.  During  the  war,  the  Charlestown  Junior  Red  Cross  Chapter  mobil¬ 
ized  the  entire  student  body  in  the  war  effort.  Two  ambulance  stretchers 
were  made  for  the  Civil  Defense  Ambulances.  Messenger  boys  were  furnished 
for  use  in  the  Air  Raid  tests,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  made  and  fur¬ 
nished  our  army  and  navy  and  war  hospitals.  Today  in  the  home  economics 
room  of  the  High  School  there  is  a  hospital  bed,  and  first  aid  equipment 
ready  at  all  times  for  service,  also  the  Junior  Red  Cross  keeps  on  making 
articles  for  the  veterans’  hospitals  and  for  war  orphans  and  children  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  some  thirty-nine  million  children  in  the  United 
States  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Korean  War 

On  June  25,  1950  the  North  Korean  Communist  Army  invaded  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  on  June  27,  1950  President  Truman  ordered  United 
States  air  and  sea  aid  to  South  Korea.  By  September  allied  forces  were  driven 
back  to  the  tip  end  of  Korea  but  by  the  end  of  September  General  MacArthur 
announced  the  recapture  of  Seoul  and  in  November  the  allies  or  U.N.  troops 
had  reached  the  Yalu  river.  In  1953,  July  27th,  an  armistice  was  signed.  The 
only  marked  effect  in  Charlestown  of  the  Korean  War  was  to  keep  the  draft 
act  in  operation  and  to  keep  the  Springfield  machine  shops  busy.  Some  of 
our  young  men  enlisting  in  the  army  were  sent  to  the  Armies  of  Occupation 
in  Germany  and  Japan,  and  some  were  sent  to  Korea.  After  World  War  II 
a  new  Civil  Defense  law  had  been  enacted  in  New  Hampshire.  Civil  Defense 
directors  for  each  town  were  appointed.  Complete  black  outs  were  not  essen¬ 
tial,  and  disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  floods,  etc.,  as  well  as  war  bombing 
raids  came  under  Civil  Defense.  Although  a  radar  protection  screen  enveloped 
the  coast,  emphasis  was  put  on  the  work  of  the  G.O.C.  to  spot  and  report 
airplanes.  The  observation  posts  were  to  be  about  8  miles  apart  if  possible. 
The  Army  ran  tests  every  so  often.  At  first  Mr.  Richard  Reil  was  chief 
observer  and  had  the  observation  post  in  his  house  and  kept  on  duty  night 
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and  day,  but  he  had  few  helpers  except  when  a  test  was  made.  Then  the 
observation  post  was  moved  to  the  toll  house  which  was  a  desirable  location 
as  there  was  always  some  one  on  duty,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  as  the  toll 
takers  were  too  busy.  On  state  wide  tests  the  post  was  manned  by  Arthur 
Cobb,  Bruce  Merrill,  Denison  Miner  and  Archie  Sayce,  and  the  reports  sent 
in  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  air  force.  One  objection  was  that  planes 
coming  from  the  northeast  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  past  the  observa¬ 
tion  post.  The  objective  is  to  find  a  house  with  a  good  location  and  people 
willing  to  be  observers. 

The  following  list  is  of  those  taking  part  in  the  Korean  conflict,  but  is 
not  necessarily  complete: 


Navy 

Huntley,  Richard  K. 
Sylvester,  Herbert 
Parsons,  George  T.  USMC 
Horner,  Forrest  S. 

Maltais,  Patricia  Wave 
Warcup,  Charlotte  H.  Wave 
Jones,  Terry  Jane  Wave 
Gorman,  Betty  Wave 
Blish,  Charles  Kenneth 
Rice,  Neil  E. 

Rutherford,  John  Prescott 


Bacon,  David  Jean 
Nichols,  Herbert 
Blood,  John 


Army 


Brown,  Donald  C. 
Warcup,  Harold  E. 
McMahon,  Philip 
Pollard,  Arthur  Jr. 
Bradish,  Raymond  V. 
Poisson,  James 
Sylvester,  Theodore 
Lombard,  Dorn 
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Chapter  4 


GENEALOGIES 

The  material  in  the  following  pages  has  been  gathered  from  the  histories 
of  Charlestown  and  the  surrounding  towns,  town  records,  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  at  the  State  House,  family  records,  gravestones  and  newspaper  items, 
particularly  obituaries.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  errors,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  sources  of  information  do  not  always  agree.  In  some 
cases  a  birth  vear  has  been  calculated  from  the  age  at  death,  and  mav  be 
incorrect  by  a  year.  .An  attempt  has  been  made  to  spell  names  correctly,  but 
no  one  realizes  until  he  undertakes  a  work  of  this  sort  how  manv  wavs  the 
same  name  can  be  spelled. 

Needless  to  say.  so  many  families  have  lived  in  Charlestown  in  the  last 
75  years  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  include  genealogical  data 
for  all  of  them.  In  making  the  selection  the  following  factors  have  been  taken 
into  consideration:  1)  Permanence  2)  Community  participation  3)  Children 
(Begetting  children  is  not  all-important,  but  those  without  descendants  will  be 
of  no  great  interest  to  future  generations.)  4)  Availability  of  data.  No  doubt 
some  families  not  included  will  make  their  mark  in  the  community  and  should 
have  been  included  here.  We  have  a  very  old  precedent  for  making  mistakes. 
In  the  early  days  some  were  “warned''  out  of  town  who  later  became  promi¬ 
nent  citizens. 

The  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  families  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
The  History  of  Charleston  by  Saunderson,  namely  succeeding  generations 
are  numbered  in  this  style:  I,  1.,  (1),  [1],  1*,  and  1**.  One  line  of  descent  is 
followed  at  a  time,  down  to  the  present  (1954).  In  the  case  of  daughters  the 
line  will  be  found  in  the  husband's  family  if  it  is  a  Charlestown  family.  There 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  arranging  families  where  one  or  both  spouses  have 
remarried  and  had  children,  but  with  some  exploration  of  the  genealogies 
and  the  index,  material  should  be  found.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace 
families  from  their  arrival  in  America,  but  rather  their  arrival  in  Charlestown. 

Numbers  refer  to  homesteads  on  the  map  of  the  town,  numbers  preceded 
by  V  refer  to  homesteads  in  the  village,  to  be  found  on  the  map  of  the  village. 

Abbreviations :  Ac-Acworth,  N.  H.;  Ad-Advocate:  Al-Alstead.  N.  H.: 
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B.F -Bellows  Falls.  Vt.:  B&M-Boston  and  Maine  Railroad;  b-born;  Ch- 
Charlestown;  ch-children :  Cl-Claremont.  X.  H.;  dau-daughter ;  d-died;  g- 
great:  H-Historv;  inf-infant;  KTC-Keene  Teachers'  College;  L-Langdon. 
X'.  H.:  m-married;  OH-Old  History  of  Charlestown  by  Saunderson:  r-reside; 
5- School ;  Sn-Snumshire;  Sp-Springfteld.  Vt.;  StT-St.  Tohnsbury.  Vt.;  UX’H- 
University  of  X'ew  Hampshire. 


ADAMS.  BERTON  E.  1872-1953  b 
Nichohrilie.  N.  Y..  son  of  Alson  G.  and 
Frances  Coe  liege  Adams  m  1S99  Alice 
3.  1S77-1922  can  of  James  Perry.  Fanner, 
r  =110  eh.  I  Gladys  Lucilla  b  1904  n 
Priscilla  b  1917  m  William  Earrley  in 
James  Perry  b  1119  m  1941  Wilda  Carol 
b  1923  dan  of  John  Rea  and  Mattie 
Florence  Decamp  of  Cl  g-g-grsnddau  of 
David  Decamp  OH  324 ">  ch  Wilda  Lyn  b 
1941.  Perry  Beacon  b  1943.  Thomas  Rex 
b  1946,  Steven  Hal  b  1947. 

ADAMS.  ELI  1829-89  m  1854  Helen  J. 
Fish  1835-99.  seeded  SCh  about  1852 
LH  271 '  Ran  sawmill  and  gristmill  on 
Jabes  Meadow  Brook,  r  =339  ch  I  Elsie 
M.  1856-1932  m  George  Romaine  Nourse 
1847-1918  H  Widiam  E.  1864-1946  m  1890 
i  Williams  b  1871  dau  of  Henry  Willard 
.OH  38 S'  Continued  his  father’s  business 
a:  5CL  until  he  removed  to  BF  1906  where 
he  was  emploved  in  the  Adams  gristmill 
ch  1.  Harold  Willard  b  1892  m  1st  1914 
Hester  M.  Price  d  1920  ch  U)  Lawrence 
Raymond  b  1915  m  1939  Margaret  Davis 
of  Somerville.  Mass,  ch  Jane  Beverly  b 
1940  Harold  m  2nd  1922  Rose  Jamison  b 
1898  2.  Clarence  Romaine  b  1895  m  1st 
1919  Geneva  Burr  m  2nd  1935  Lillian 
Simmons  b  1899.  He  served  Merchant 
Marine,  Army  World  War  I  3.  Raymond 
Eli  b  1898  m  1924  Doris  M.  Mailman  b 
1895  ch  Robert  Will  b  1925,  served  World 
War  n. 

ADAMS.  GEORGE  HOMER  b  1877 
son  of  Eugene  and  Ella  Flint  Adams  m 
1897  Etta  Ann  1872-1954  dau  of  Martin 
Luther  and  Melissa  Richardson  Linfield. 
Seven  ch  of  whom  the  youngest  is  Bar¬ 
bara  Etta  Adams  Piletz. 

ADAMS.  FRANK  DIGHTON  b  1912 
Pomfret,  Vt.,  son  of  Frank  Claytcm  and 
vmms  May  Laurie  Adams  m  1938  Emily 
Abigail  b '  1915  Westmoreland  dau  of 
Charles  Henry  and  Alice  Emily  Grout 
Cobleigh.  Came  to  Ch  1950,  r  #8  ch 
Donald  Robert,  b  1942.  Everett  Lewis  b 
1944.  Marilyn  Emily  b  1947,  Ellen  May 
b  1949. 

ADAMS.  JOHN  Q.,  a  shoemaker  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Ch  set  off  to  L, 
had  three  sons  who  had  descendants  in 
Ch — Lewis,  Art  etnas  and  Warren.  (LH 
265-8)  (OH  276)  Lewis  Adams  m  1st  El¬ 
vira  Bundy  ch  I  Ellen  b  1835  m  1st  1852 


Charles  F.  Steams  1829-62  ch  1.  Lewis 
Adams  1S57-95  2.  Willie  Frederick  1860- 
97  m  2nd  Israel  G.  Gibson  II  Norrnar 
lewis  m  Hannah  Maria  Prouty  ch  1. 
Ira  2.  Amv  3.  Eva  4.  John  Loren  1840- 

1902  m  1865  Ellen  W.  1S45-1929  dau  of 
George  and  Mary  Prouty  of  L.  r  sr53 
ch  (1)  Mary  Elvira  1S66-1918  m  Edwin 
Brooks  r  site  of  =54.  later  Goulds  Mills 

Olive  (.S'*  Edward  Loren  1869-1934 
m  1891  Nettie  G.  1873-1945  dau  of  George 
N.  Breed,  removed  to  R.  I.  after  violin 
case  shop  closed  ch  [1]  Gladys  b  1S95  [2] 
Chester  Allen  b  1899  inf  [3]  Phyllis  b 
1913  Riverside.  R.  I.  m  1939  Leslie  Allen 
Reed  b  1906  Warren.  R.  I.  son  of  George 
and  Stella  Allen  Reed  ch  Charlotte  Ann 
b  1942.  Loren  Adams  b  1945  r  Ch  (4) 
Walter  Eugene  1872-1909  m  1896  Flora  E. 
1881-1919  dau  of  Edwin  J.  and  Susan  C. 
Newton  Rumrill  ch  1.  Clifton  b  1901  m 
Mary  Ann  MacDougall  r  near  Boston  ch 
Agnes.  Phyllis,  Clifton.  Edward  2.  Ethel  b 

1903  m  —  Bell  ch  Eleanor.  Mrs.  Flora 
Adams  m  2nd  Olin  Stearns  III  Charles 
Nelson  1851-1910.  In  his  boyhood  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dr.  Graves,  later  by  Charles 
Hoy:  who  used  his  amusing  characteristics 
and  droll  speeches  in  his  plays.  Always 
on  hand  to  help  if  anybody  was  sick,  a 
good-hearted  fellow  who  could  get  away 
with  anything.  John  Henry  Adams  1849- 

1908  son  of  Artemas  m  1871  Lydia  1831- 
1907  dau  of  Isaac  Randall  and  widow  of 
Ransom  Merrill  by  whom  she  had  one 
ch.  George  d  1922.'  r  Worcester,  Mass,  ch 
Frank  leroy  1872-1954  m  1895  Fannie 
M.  1871-1944  dau  of  Orin  Fisk.  Farmer, 
in  winter  worked  for  George  Bowen,  r 
^310,  =307  ch  1.  Oscar  F.  b  1897  m  1926 
Alice  E.  b  1901  dau  of  Ernest  R.  and 
Myra  Dinsmore  Mack  of  BF  ch  (1) 
Rodney  R.  b  1927  m  1954  Lora  Lynn 
dau  of  Wm.  Ivy  of  Dry  Prong.  La.  (2) 
Dona  Alice  b  1929  m  1952  William  Mates 
2.  Leslie  O.  b  1898  m  1st  Ethel  M.  Berry 
1896-1925  ch  Natalie  1920-33  m  2nd  1929 
Margaret  Mary  Cray,  r  Walpole  3.  Clara 
1899-1948  m  1923  Lewis  Charles  Knolls 
of  Springfield,  Mass,  ch  Jayne  b  1932  4. 
Elsie  Marie  b  1904  m  1933  Richard  Crom¬ 
well  b  Quebec,  son  of  Alexander  and 
Sarah  Emily  Seale  Cromwell  b  England 
ch  Dawn  olive  b  1934  5.  Leon  Merrill  b 

1909  m  1933  Marjorie  E.  b  1913  dau  of 
Joseph  H.  and  Blanche  Howard  Farrell 
of  BF  Mechanic  ch  Robert  Frank  b  1933 
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m  1954  Joyce  Elaine  Ranta,  Caroline  L.  b 
1935,  Howard  Leon  b  1944  6.  Edna  b  1916 
m  1946  Henry  Joseph  Farrell.  Chauncey 
Corbin  Adams  (10th  ch  of  Artemas)  1872- 
1949  m  1900  Donna  Anderson  d  1937  2 
dau,  1  son.  Dartmouth  1896,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  DD  1900,  served 
Congregational  Churches  in  Vermont, 
Lecturer  at  Middlebury  College.  Warren 
Adams  1827-93  m  1854  Sarah  A.  1844- 
1905  dau  of  Edward  and  Sarah  Blanchard 
Brown  r  #244  ch  I  Emma  Jane  1856- 
1927  m  1880  Gilbert  Richardson  II  Ella 
Almira  1861-1933  m  1st  Charles  Blood  m 
2nd  Fred  Putnam  III  Henry  E.  b  1871  m 
1890  Alice  M.  b  1874  dau  of  William 
Holden  ch  1.  Zella  M.  b  1894  m  1910 
Jerry  Rankin  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  2.  Eu¬ 
genie  Charlotte  b  1899  m  Roy  H.  Wood¬ 
ruff  at  Boise  Idaho.  The  family  left  Ch 
for  the  west  1907,  r  Hubbard,  Ore. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  Q.  b  1896  Weymart,  Pa. 
son  of  Lenroy  and  Mary  Ritter  Adams  m 
1919  Gladys  b  1899  dau  of  Clarence  and 
Nellie  Waite  Luce  Came  to  Ch  1936  ch 
I  John  Q.  Jr.  b  1920  m  Marjorie  MacKay 
ch  William  John  b  1945,  Leila  Marjorie 
b  1948  m  2nd  Edith  II  Raymond  Lenroy 
b  1921  m  1941  Frances  b  1923  dau  of 
Lewis  Spaulding  ch  James  Raymond  b 
1942,  Daniel  Rodney  b  1945,  Brian  Francis 
b  1948  r  Townsend,  Mass.  Ill  Marion  b 
1922  m  1943  Theodore  Moshos  ch  Dianne 
Eleanor  b  1944  r  Charlottesville,  Va.  IV 
Rodney  Lewis  b  1927  m  1949  Faye  Ann  b 
1933  dau  of  Edgar  Royce  ch  Linda  Marion 
b  1950,  Lanna  Marie  b  1951,  Julie  Ann  b 
1954  V  Gordon  Edgar  b  1935  m  1954 
Elaine  Lewis. 

AHERN,  PATRICK  1828-1909  m  1857 
Mary  Coffey  1838-1925  (OH  400)  listed 
as  Hern.  Came  to  America  1847,  Ch  1849. 
He  was  first  employed  on  the  estate  of 
Joseph  Colburn  in  Sp.  In  the  gold  rush 
he  went  to  California  where  he  remained 
3  years.  He  was  successful  from  the  start, 
panning  as  much  as  $90  worth  of  gold 
in  one  day.  He  found  teaming  supplies 
to  the  mining  camps  equally  profitable. 
With  a  comfortable  fortune  he  located  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  engaged  in  trans¬ 
portation  by  heavy  trains  of  horses  and 
mules  for  eight  years.  Returning  to  Ch 
he  married  and  bought  a  farm  on  the 
meadows  below  the  village,  his  home  be¬ 
ing  on  the  Road  to  Lower  Landing,  ch 
I  Mary  1858-1925  (S)  II  Thomas  Patrick 
b  1873  m  1896  Mary  b  1876  in  Ireland 
dau  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Kelleher 
Harrison  ch  1.  Thomas  Patrick  1897-1951 
2.  Maurice  George  b  1899  m  1936  Mary 
dau  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Arvada,  Wyo¬ 
ming  ch  John  Thomas  b  1938  3.  Ann  b 
1900  m  1927  Mark  E.  Worthley  r  Ch  4. 
John  Harrison  b  1902  m  1933  Georgia  M. 
b  1908  Beverly,  Mass,  dau  of  Donald  and 
Ethel  L.  Smith  MacDonald  ch  Jean 


Frances  b  1934,  Elaine  b  1938  5.  William 
Coffey  b  1904  m  1935  Theresa  Veronica 
b  1905  Ashuelot,  N.  H.  dau  of  James  F. 
and  Katherine  Lally  Thompson,  both 
born  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Thompson  has  r 
Ch  since  1947.  ch  Maureen  b  1936,  Pat¬ 
ricia  b  1938  6.  Daniel  K.  b  1907  m  1933 
Mildred  Castle  r  Buffalo,  Wy.  ch  Daniel 
Castle  b  1935,  William  b  1941,  Thomas  b 
1946,  Keith  b  1947  7.  David  F.  1908  inf 
8.  Elizabeth  Margaret  b  1910  9.  Cornelius 
b  1912  m  1939  Bernice  dau  of  James  E. 
and  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick  Galvin  of 
Lowell,  Mass,  r  Keene  ch  Gerald  Cornelius 
b  1941,  Virginia  Mary  b  1942  10.  Marjorie 
Frances  b  1914  m  1941  Kenneth  A.  Linell 
of  Worcester,  Mass,  ch  Kenneth  Eric  b 
1942,  Thomas  Andrew  b  1945,  Christopher 
Jon  b  1952  11.  Robert  Patrick  b  1917  m 
1940  Marie  Carson  of  New  London,  Conn, 
ch  Karen  b  1943,  Robert  b  1945,  Twins 
Judith  Ann  and  Jane  Carson  b  1950  12. 
Kathleen  Mary  b  1920  m  1940  Mathew  J. 
son  of  Mark  and  Anne  Flaherty  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  ch  Kathleen  Mary  b  1942, 
Luanne  b  1945,  Mary  Harrison  b  1949, 
Dorothy  Ann  b  1954. 

ALBEE,  LEVI  and  SIMEON  were  the 
twin  sons  of  Levi  Albee,  r  SCh  (OH  277) 
Dr.  Levi  Wm,  1821-99  m  Harriet  1823-99 
b  Sp  dau  of  Simeon  and  Sally  Fairbanks 
Stoddard  ch  Emma  b  1860  m  1889  George 
W.  Hill  of  Mt.  Holly,  Vt.  Simeon  Willard 
Albee  1821-76  m  1860  Harriet  1828-1906 
dau  of  Edmund  A.  and  Isabella  Hosmer 
Marsh  r  SCh  ch  1.  Edmund  1863-1923  m 
Lois  Hurd  of  Newport,  teacher  of  the 
South  Primary  School  ch  Harriet  r  Con¬ 
cord.  Dr.  Albee  trained  his  nephew,  Ed¬ 
mund,  who  later  graduated  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dental  College  and  practiced  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  2.  Isabella  Sarah  (Belle) 
1866-86  d  of  typhoid  fever  3.  Harriet 
Hosmer  b  1867  a  small,  bright,  vivacious 
girl,  she  taught  school  in  Ch  until  1911. 
She  was  very  active  in  the  Congregational 
Church  and  went  into  full  time  religious 
work  after  leaving  Ch.  r  West  Stewarts- 
town  for  many  years. 

ALFORD,  FRANK  S.  1855-1933  b 
Perkinsville,  Vt.  m  Clara  Louise  Blake  d 
1929.  Retired,  came  to  Ch  1910  ch  Clari- 
bel  m  1st  1918  George  Cossitt,  m  2nd 
Claude  Calvert,  at  one  time  local  B&M 
agent  r  Keene. 

ALLARD,  ROBERT  W.  b  1894  Ludham, 
Eng.  son  of  Robert  W.  and  Harriet  Eliza¬ 
beth  Allard  m  1st  Jennie  Barrett  ch  Sybil 
Louise  b  1920  m  Perley  Garfield  r  St  J., 
Vt.  m  2nd  Leona  G.  b  1897  Stratford, 
N.  H.  dau  of  Thomas  J.  and  Ida  Bass 
Christie. 

ALLEN,  CHARLES  T.  1843-1920  b  En¬ 
field,  Conn,  m  1866  Isabella  Elizabeth 
1845-99  dau  of  William  Lawrence  (OH 
468).  Removed  to  Ac  1884  ch  I  Elizabeth 
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Grace  b  1867  m  1886  George  F.  Ross  1864- 
92  ch  1.  Millicent  Belle  b  1888  m  1917 
Perley  Washburn  of  A1  ch  Barbara  b 
1920,  Bradleigh  b  1922  II  Irene  Belle 
1872-3  III  Herbert  C.  b  1877  (S)  IV 
George  L.  b  1881  (S) 

ALLEN,  HENRY  1839-1916  m  Abbie 
Meacham  1841-1918.  Came  from  Reading, 
Vt.  r  NCh  #133  son  Charles 

ALLEN,  HORACE  BENJAMIN  1844- 
1913  m  Seraph  Patterson  1846-1938. 
Farmer,  r  NCh  #142  25  yrs.  Adopted 
son  Frank  A.  1884-95. 

ALLEN,  LEWIS  W.  1859-99  b  N.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.  Y.  son  of  Luther  R.  and 
Frances  Moody  Allen  m  1888  Mary  A. 

1868- 1936  dau  of  William  M.  Holden. 
As  he  approached  the  old  grade  crossing 
at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street  with  a 
dump  cart  loaded  with  gravel  his  horse 
became  frightened  by  a  train.  His  whip 
catching  under  the  wheel,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  was  killed  when  run  over  by 
the  cart.  Mrs.  Allen  m  2nd  Arthur  Herbert 
Hunt,  ch  I  Raymond  1889  inf  II  Fay  b 
1891  m  1st  1907  Elbert  Rogers  m  2nd 
David  Dickinson  ch  Franklin,  Lewis,  Vera, 
Alice,  Barbara,  David  III  Ivie  b  1892  m 
1911  Edgar  Rice  who  d  1911  ch  Melvin, 
Mildred  IV  Doris  b  1894  m  1911  Cleon 
Rice  r  Chester,  Vt.  ch  1.  Shirley  m  Melvin 
Beech  2.  Carl  V.  Alice  b  1896  m  1st  Wil¬ 
liam  Fuller  m  2nd  1919  Henry  G.  Colfax 
1896-1950  m  3rd  1954  Harry  Roberts  VI 
Vina  b  1897  m  1926  Charles  O.  Butler 
r  Cl  Jet. 

ALLEN,  NEWTON  1810-78  m  1831 
Sophia  Willard  1815-97  (OH  279-80). 
Farmer  Sn  #56  ch  I  Mary  H.  1833-  ? 

m  1861  Silas  Noyes  ch  1.  Edgar  Allen 
1864-  ?  m  Mrs.  Gladys  —  2.  Lorena 

1869- 1948  m  1907  Fred  Jardine  II  George 

H.  1836-47  III  Sophia  Jane  1845-  ?  m 

William  Henry  Walker,  r  Denver,  Col.  IV 
Rosie  F.  1851-1932  m  1st  1872  Arthur 
E.  Spencer  ch  Maud  b  1876  Denver  m 
Lewis  Perry  m  2nd  1878  Pliny  Frost  ch 
Nina  b  1879  m  Harry  Buswell,  Lena  1887- 
1951  m  1906  Warren  Dole. 

ALLEN,  ROBERT  RAND  1837-1916  son 
of  Charles  1794-1878  and  Elisabeth  1798- 
1874  Allen  m  1864  Julia  1844-1932  b 
N.  Y.  C.  dau  of  Patrick  McLamey  (OH 
278-9)  Charles  Allen  r  NCh  #167,  Robert 
#139  ch  I  Nathan  Farwell  1868-  ?  m 

Genoveva  b  1875  dau  of  Sylvester  Hamil¬ 
ton  ch  1.  Robert  Sylvester  b  1895  m  1919 
Mabel  E.  Mallory  ch  (1)  Robert  Aloys  b 
1921  m  1942  Marjory  Bainter  ch  Robert 
Emmet  b  1944,  Stevana  b  1948,  Twins 
William  Scott  and  Philip  Bainter  b  1952 
(2)  Miriam  Beth  b  1922  m  1947  Albert 
Loth  ch  Yvonne  Arlene  b  1948,  Yolanda 
Beth  b  1949  (3)  Arlene  Winifred  b  1923 
RN  (4)  Earle  Dean  b  1925  m  1945  Eliza¬ 
beth  Floyd  ch  Richard  Earle  b  1946,  Keith 


b  1951  2.  Charles  Alexander  b  1897  m 
1925  Elsie  Peri  ch  Jacqueline  Esther  b 
1928,  Catherine  Marie  b  1933  3.  Richard 
Henry  b  1900  m  1928  Eunice  De  Rushia 
ch  Eunice  Louise  b  1929,  Elodia  Genevieve 
b  1931  4.  Nathan  Theodore  b  1906  (S) 
ch  of  Nathan  Farwell  Allen  r  California 
II  James  Ethan  1870-1952  m  1894  Grace 
L.  b  1871  dau  of  Ira  Mortimer  Perry 
r  Westfield,  Mass,  ch  Miriam  b  1895, 
teacher. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES  BARKER  1826- 
94  m  1858  Martha  J.  1832-1922  dau  of 
Eliphalet  Breed  (OH  280)  ch  Edward  J. 
(Ned)  1860-1923  m  Mary  McLaughlin 
Family  r  Sn  #73,  after  1894  #42.  Ned 
and  his  mother  both  good  cooks. 

ARNOLD,  WILLIAM  W.  1837-1925  b 
E.  Topsham,  Vt.,  son  of  John  Arnold  m 
1857  Lydia  1839-1933  b  StJ,  Vt.  dau  of 
Luther  and  Abigail  Russell  Wood.  When 
the  Civil  War  began  they  r  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  enlisted  and  served  for  the 
duration.  Came  to  Ch  1875,  r  for  a  time 
on  the  Wing  farm.  About  1880  bought  a 
lot  and  buildings  on  South  West  Street, 
V#177.  Also  r  Dublin  for  nine  years,  but 
kept  the  house  in  Ch.  In  later  years  sold 
home,  bought  a  farm  in  Newport,  ch  I 
Luvia  1859-1946  m  1st  George  Fairbanks 
m  2nd  Jared  Roberts  of  Waterford,  Vt. 
II  Mary  E.  1861-1946  m  1887  Edward  P. 
Little  of  Ac.  His  parents  having  died,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  James 
Forsyth,  r  StJ,  Vt.  worked  for  St  Johns- 
bury  Light  and  Power  Co.,  telegraph 
operator.  Ill  Edward  S.  b  1871  m  1897 
Sadie  G.  Rowe  b  1875  Harrisville,  N.  H. 
First  RFD  carrier  in  Ch,  resigned  1909. 
Manager  of  local  telephone  office  for  a 
time.  Associated  with  Dr.  Thayer  in 
publishing  THE  CHRONICLE  r  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  Home,  Concord  ch  1.  Walter  Edward 
b  1898  m  1919  Frances  M.  b  1894  dau  of 
Charles  Piper  2.  Edward  Stanley  1900-1. 
Swallowed  a  safety  pin  3.  Clarence  Wal¬ 
lace  b  1904  m  1938  Hazel  Wile,  r  Mass. 

ASHE,  OMER  b  1898  m  1923  Hazel  St. 
Aubin  b  1904.  Came  to  Ch  1946  ch  Alfred 
b  1925  m  1946  Ada  May  Snowden  b 
1925  dau  of  Allie  and  Lena  Snowden  ch 
Carolyn  b  1947,  Alan  b  1950,  Susan  Char¬ 
lene  b  1954. 

ASHLINE,  HAROLD  b  1904  m  1930 
Ethel  (Dot)  Ahem  b  1910  Montpelier, 
Vt.  Machinist,  electrician,  came  from  Sp 
to  work  for  Jacobs  machine  shop  1951. 

ATWOOD,  WALLACE  K.  b  1916  Bath, 
N.  H.  son  of  Arthur  C.  and  Grace  K. 
Atwood  m  1948  Phyllis  E.  b  1930  North 
Attleboro,  Mass,  dau  of  Halford  O.  and 
Ruth  M.  Bent  r  #52  ch  Diane  Ruth  b 
1949,  Carolyn  Grace  b  1951,  Scott  Wallace 
b  1953. 

AUGER,  FRANCIS  D.  b  1923  son  of 
David  Joseph  and  Elsie  Micott  Auger  m 
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1946  Lucelle  Lorene  b  1924  dau  of  Peter 
Joseph  and  Julia  Elizabeth  Palmer  came 
to  Ch  1950  ch  Catherine  Lorene  b  1947, 
David  Francis  b  1949,  Mary  Ellen  b  1954. 

AUSTIN,  GEORGE  1855-1926  b  Georgia, 
Vt.  son  of  Bryan  and  Almira  Permont 
Austin  m  Ida  B.  Ibey  1863-1939  Came  to 
Sn  1914  ch  I  Norman  A.  1882-1929  II  Ira 
E.  1887-1943  m  1st  Lottie - ch  of  Dor¬ 

othy  Jarvis.  George,  Marjorie  Ann  b  1933 
Dorothy  later  m  Ervin  Bixby  ch  John 
Ervin  b  1941,  William  Chester  b  1944. 

BABBITT,  JOSEPH  I.  b  1904  Winooski, 
Vt.  son  of  Wilford  and  Albina  St.  Peter 
Babbitt  m  1926  Marguerite  I  b  1908 
Keene,  N.  H.  dau  of  Fred  and  Emma 
Bushy.  Came  to  Ch  1936  ch  I  Lynwood 
Joseph  b  1933  m  1952  Lillian  May  John¬ 
son  b  1934  II  Lawrence  Allen  b  1937. 

BACON,  FRED  W.  1868-1918  b  Sun¬ 
derland,  Vt.  son  of  Martin  and  Hattie 
Chapin  Bacon  m  1904  Charlotte  L.  b 
1889  Landgrove,  Vt.  dau  of  James  and 
Alice  Hilliard  Barton.  Family  came  to 
Ch  1917.  She  m  2nd  1925  Delmar  D.  B. 
Davis  ch  (Bacon)  I  Mabel  b  1905  m 
George  Holden  II  James  b  1906  m  1928 
Doris  B.  b  1909  Ac  dau  of  John  and  Belle 
E.  Lufkin  Balia  ch  1.  Romaine  Fred  b 

1930  m  1954  Margaret  Wright  2.  Gerald 
b  1933  3.  Audrey  Marie  b  1939  III  Stella 
Louise  b  1907  m  1928  David  Edward  Bell 
r  Idaho  ch  Barbara  b  1929  m  1947  Billy 
Hockings  ch  Connie  Belinda  b  1949,  Mar¬ 
garet  b  1950,  Billy  David  b  1952  IV  Jesse 
Horace  1909-49  m  1st  Marjorie  L.  b  1912 
Chester,  Vt.  dau  of  John  B.  Moore  ch  1. 
Jesse  Horace  b  1930  m  1953  Doris  dau  of 
Charles  Chamberlain  2.  John  William  b 

1931  inf.  3.  David  b  1932  m  1954  Johanna 
Marie  Gibbs  4.  Patricia  b  1933  m  1951 
Charles  Lowell  r  White  River  Jet.,  Vt. 
ch  Diana  Lynn  b  1951,  Deborah  Ann  b 
1952  Mrs.  Marjorie  Bacon  m  2nd  Osgood, 
Jesse  Bacon  m  2nd  1944  Mrs.  Esther 
Abbey  Smith  b  1916  dau  of  Roy  Edson 
and  Eva  Emma  Bingham  Abbey  and 
widow  of  Roy  Bernard  Smith  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Bernard  Smith  b  1936  ch 
5.  Gloria  Jean  b  1948. 

BAILEY,  GEORGE  W.  1844-1907  b 
Macon,  Ga.  son  of  Judge  Samuel  T.  and 
Mary  Strong  Bailey  m  Mary  E.  Phelps 
1856-1936.  Farmer  at  SCh  #332,  later 
#336  ch  I  Frederick  P.  1883-1950  b  Els- 
ley,  S.  D.  m  1911  Elizabeth  Louella  b  Ch 

1888  dau  of  Benjamin  Eaton.  Farmer  SCh, 
later  Walpole  ch  1.  George  F.  b  1916  Ch 
m  1938  Helen  Wilk  of  Drewsville  ch  Fred¬ 
erick  b  1948,  John  b  1950  II  Henry  C.  b 

1889  Ch  m  1911  Ruby  G.  b  Whitman, 
Mass,  dau  of  William  D.  and  Lucy  Handy 
Leavitt.  He  was  in  the  west  for  a  number 
of  years,  more  recently  Mass. 

BAILEY,  JOHN  b  Weare  1769  son  of 


Ebenezer  and  Mehitable  Eaton  Bailey  m 
Polly  dau  of  Abel  Humphrey  who  settled 
in  Ac  1786.  See  histories  of  Weare  and 
Ac.  Of  their  ch  two,  Rial  and  Eaton,  had 
descendants  in  Ch.  Rial  Bailey  b  Ac  m 
1st  Mary  Breed  b  Unity  m  2nd  Ann  Hud¬ 
son  of  Unity  ch  I  Mariette  II  Emily  III 
Thomas  F.  1834-1915  m  1st  Maria  Mills 
1830-74  dau  of  Charles  Allen  of  NCh  ch 
Ralph  Herbert  1869-1928  m  2nd  1875 
Mrs.  Mary  Willard  Bailey  1840-1929  dau 
of  Charles  Willard  and  widow  of  Silas  H. 
Bailey.  Farmer  at  #197,  sold  1905  to  his 
nephew,  Clarence  Bailey,  later  Sn  #77, 
SCh  #331  IV  Frank  1837-1913  m  1865 
Helen  Maria  1837-1913  dau  of  Granville 
and  Mary  Johnson  Breed  r  stone  house 
on  road  NCh  to  Unity  ch  1.  Clarence  b 
1867  m  1905  Ellen  Nancy  b  1875  Cornish 
dau  of  Stephen  Alden  and  Agnes  Bailey 
Tracy.  Farmer  NCh,  she  a  school  teacher 
ch  (1)  Helen  May  b  1907,  school  teacher 
(2)  Dorothy  b  1909  m  1938  Merrill  Fred 
Tatro  b  1906  Clarenceville,  Que.  r  Corn¬ 
ish  2.  Mary  b  1870  m  Walter  Perry  V 
Clara  L.  VI  Silas  Hudson  1842-74  m  Mary 
Willard  VII  Milton  P.  Eaton  Bailey  (son 
of  John)  m  Elizabeth  Sparling  ch  I  John 
b  Unity  m  Josephine  Ainsworth  of  Cl  ch 
1.  Worcester  J.  1863-1946  m  Nina  Ladieux 
of  Cl  r  #180  ch  (1)  John  W.  b  1896  m 
1924  Caroline  J.  b  1887  dau  of  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Thayer  (2)  Georgeanna  2.  Mary 
m  E.  Charles  Goodwin  of  Cl  3.  Josephine 
(S)  4,  dau  m,  r  Antrim  II  Charles  E.  1845- 
1926  m  1900  Lizzie  A.  1864-1937  dau  of 
Gardner  Way  r  Jarvis  Hill,  Cl  no  ch. 

BAILEY,  WALTER  L,  b  1893  son  of 
John  and  Bessie  Bailey  m  1913  Frances 
Louise  b  1881  Ac  dau  of  Horace  and  Laura 
R.  Dexter.  She  taught  school  for  many 
years,  retired  to  Ch  1950  ch  I  Ruth  b 
1915  m  1937  George  H.  Smith  b  1916  at 
A1  ch  Loretta  b  1940,  Faye  Laura  b  1941, 
Sally  Anne  b  1946,  Nancy  Lee  b  1948, 
Alan  b  1953  II  Alvin  D.  1918-43  m  Vena 
Merrill.  Killed  in  aotion  in  South  Pacific. 

BAKER,  GUY  b  1874  son  of  Gaius  and 
Ellen  Dean  Baker  m  1908  Alice  b  1882 
dau  of  Emmet  and  Harriett  Johnson 
Williams  ch  I  Merle  b  1909  m  1927  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell  ch  1.  John  b  1927  m  Eva 
Pitcher  2.  Robert  Andrew  b  1939  II  Zelma 
Alice  b  1914  m  Edward  Powers  III  Norma 
b  1920  m  1942  Harry  Briggs  ch  Harry 
Raymond  b  1943,  Edward  b  1946  IV  John 
b  1924  m  1944  Margaret  Callen  ch  Pat¬ 
ricia  b  1945,  John  Robert  b  1950. 

BAKER,  MICHAEL  m  1st  1892  Mary  C. 
1872-94  dau  of  Thomas  Moroney  m  2nd 
1896  Mary  Ann  1860-1903  dau  of  Patrick 
Davis  m  3rd  Mary  Kenney  of  N.  Y.  C. 
Section  foreman  B&M. 

BALDASSARO,  GUY  b  1913  N.  Walpole 
m  1936  Nelda  b  1914  dau  of  Frank  E. 
Williams  ch  David  J.  b  1935  (adopted), 
Ernest  Frank  b  1946. 
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BALDWIN,  HARRY  1795-1877  m  1815 
Millia  Egerton  1795-1879.  (OH  282)  His 
father  settled  in  Hemlock  1788  and  fam¬ 
ily  r  in  neighborhood  for  100  yrs.  Harry 
a  farmer  ch  I  Albert  G.  1816-61  II  Betsy 
Maria  1818-1903  m  1850  Rev.  William 
Sias  1802-88  6  ch,  one  of  whom  was  Ella 
Alberta,  mother  of  William  Stone  III 
Henry  Egerton  1819-50  (S)  IV  Samuel 
Gardner  1822-25  V  Edward  b  1824  m 
1852  Martha  Wheeler,  settled  Fitchburg 
VI  Samuel  Gardner  1826-80  m  1853 
Frances  Maria  1829-1907  dau  of  Aaron 
Fisk  ch  1.  Ida  Velma  1854-1936  m  1875 
Edgar  H.  Whitney  2.  Carrie  Florence 
1856-1911  m  1875  Charles  Samuel  Chan¬ 
dler  r  A1  3.  Lillie  (Millia)  Frances  1862- 
1928  m  1884  Charles  H.  Bradford  1860- 
1940  ch  George  Herbert  b  1892  VII  James 
Harvey  1827-1909  m  1859  Nancy  1833-95 
b  Greensboro,  Vt.  dau  of  John  and  Mar- 
garette  Patterson  Sharp.  Went  to  Nashua 
to  learn  trade  of  cabinet  maker.  His 
health  becoming  impaired  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  followed 
the  sea  for  several  years,  then  returned 
to  the  home  farm.  Also  owned  the  bog 
meadow  later  improved  by  Peter  Benware. 
ch  1.  Etta  Florence  1860-74  2.  Ella  May 
1863-1922  m  1891  John  Fairbrother  3. 
Harrie  W.  1866-74  Etta  and  Harrie  d  of 
diphtheria  VIII  Millia  Augusta  1830- 
1903  m  1853  Abram  Hull  IX  Martha  Ann 
1832-1919  m  John  Bennett  r  Keene  X 
Mary  Sophia  1833-83  m  1863  Henry  F. 
Evans. 

BALDWIN,  JOHN  NOLLER  (Jack)  b 
1910  Englewood,  N.  J.  son  of  Wilson  and 
Alice  Katie  Noller  Baldwin  m  1938  Doro¬ 
thy  Violet  b  1917  N.  Y.  C.  dau  of  Percy 
Edwin  and  Dorothy  Irene  Weschrek  John¬ 
son  who  came  to  Ch  1940,  as  did  the 
Baldwins  ch  John  Noller  b  1939,  Lois 
Marie  b  1942,  Scott  Wilson  b  1949. 

BALDWIN,  JOHN  W.  d  N.  Y.  C.  1904 
m  1862  Mary  A.  Curry  1836-1910  b  Que. 
r  most  of  their  lives  N.  Y.  C.  Came  to 
Sp  1877,  Ch  1878,  several  years  on  a  farm 
in  Ac,  returned  to  N.  Y.  C.  In  1905  Mrs. 
Baldwin  returned  to  Ch  as  matron  at  the 
Lamb’s  Club  until  her  death,  ch  I  Isaac 
Frank  1863-1934  b  Antrim  m  1st  1892 
Josephine  L.  b  1873  dau  of  Charles  T. 
Hull  ch  Elinor  b  1894.  They  ran  Sn  #39 
as  a  summer  boarding  house.  She  was 
also  a  dancing  teacher.  Div  1906  m  2nd 
Nellie  1869-1921  dau  of  John  Carmody. 
Frank  Baldwin  was  on  the  stage  in 
Charles  Hoyt’s  plays.  He  had  a  very 
melodious  bass  voice.  Mrs.  Baldwin  and 
Elinor  left  Ch  many  years  ago  and  have 
lived  in  Boston  and  on  the  west  coast. 
Elinor  is  known  for  her  poetry.  II  Kath¬ 
erine  (Kate)  b  1871  m  Maguire,  r  N.  Y.  C. 

BALL,  SHELDON  EZRA  b  1912  son  of 
Ara  and  Hazel  Sheldon  Ball  m  1942 


Louise  Millicent  b  1912  dau  of  Floyd 
Hiram  and  Myrtie  Tart  Perry  ch  Sharon 
Lee  b  1944,  Sally  Jane  b  1952. 

BARBER,  EL  WIN  E.  (John)  b  1899 
Danville,  Que.  son  of  Samuel  and  Martha 
Cochrane  Barber  m  1924  Marjorie  b  1906 
Lunenburg,  Vt.  dau  of  William  and  Ivie 
Ball  Curtis.  Came  to  Ch  1941  ch  I  Mar¬ 
ion  b  1924  m  1942  Stanley  b  1919  son  of 
Frank  and  Grace  Ryder  Stanley  r  A1  ch 
Kenneth,  Harold,  David  II  Howard  1926- 
48  III  Donald  b  1935  IV  John  (Jackie) 
b  1939. 

BARBER,  EDWIN  PECKHAM  b  S. 
Coventry,  Conn,  m  Lillian  F.  b  Rockville, 
Conn.  Retired  manufacturer,  came  to 
Ch  1944. 

BARKER,  CHARLES  V.  1813-89,  a 
quick  tempered  man  with  such  a  long 
nose  that  he  was  nicknamed  Nosey,  r  Sn 
#71  m  1st  1839  Frances  O.  1821-95  dau 
of  Edmund  Pelouze,  Jr.  ch  I  Eunice  1841- 
1900  m  1860  Charles  F.  Stearns  ch  1. 
William  H.  1864-1903  2.  Harry  L.  1865-6 
3.  Eldridge  Jesse  1867-?  m  Charlotte  H. 
1876-1927  Mrs.  Eunice  Stearns  m  2nd 
Frank  Wheaton  II  Sophia  F.  b  1845  m 
1868  Henry  L.  Hartshorn  of  N.  Y.  dau 
Sophia  b  1869  III  Etta  M.  b  1847  m  Da¬ 
vid  E.  Farwell  IV  Henry  Lewis  1851-1927 
m  Hattie  M.  Carter  1860-1912  ch  William 
M.  1883-1904.  Kept  Phoenix  Hotel  at 
Newport  V  Josephine  1855-60  Charles  V. 
Barker  m  2nd  1860  Sophia  B.  Rumrill 
1839-1913  ch  VI  Mary  J.  1870-3  VII  Ben¬ 
jamin  Nelson  1874-1938  m  Lettie  Collins 
1868-1940  r  Cl. 

BARRETT,  VERNE  HAYWARD  b  1877 
at  Gilsum  son  of  Charles  Milan  and  Hat¬ 
tie  Bedard  Barrett  m  1905  Susan  Emeline 
b  1885  dau  of  Edward  D.  and  Alice  Cole¬ 
man  Maranville  ch  I  Charles  Edward  b 
1912  m  1941  Virginia  Ruth  Abriel  ch 
Charles  Edward,  Jr.  b  1946  (adopted)  II 
Beatrice  Susie  b  1916  m  Dana  Olden. 

BARRY,  LEON  HIRAM  b  1881  Sp  son 
of  Leonidas  A.  and  Jane  A.  Britton  Barry 
m  1911  Ruth  1890-1938  dau  of  Fred  C. 
Hammond  ch  I  Leon  Fred  b  1914  m  1942 
Jane  Forbes  b  1916  dau  of  Per  ley  John 
and  Jennie  Almira  Forbes  Abbott  ch  John 
Abbott  b  1948,  James  Hammond  b  1952. 
Teacher  KTC  II  Mildred  Lena  b  1918  m 
Gerald  Prouty. 

BASCOM,  HORACE  b  1920  L  son  of 
Glenn  N.  and  Zoe  E.  Stebbins  Bascom  m 
1946  Marion  Louise  b  1923  dau  of  Ralph 
E.  and  Grace  E.  Foss  Hutchins.  She  grad. 
Deaconess  Hospital  1944,  he  Applied 
Farming  Course  UNH  1940.  Farmer  H 
#259  ch  Donald  Scott  b  1946,  Dean 
Thomas  b  1948,  Susan  Dianne  b  1949, 
Richard  Nelson  b  1951,  James  Wallace  b 
1953,  Kathleen  Louise  b  1954.  The  Lang- 
don  History  describes  his  g-grandfather, 
Martin  Bascom,  as  “a  man  of  strict  in- 
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tegrity,  frugal,  industrious,  a  sincere 
Christian,  a  regular  attendant  at  church 
.  .  .  where  he  assisted  in  the  choir  with 
his  rich  tenor  voice.  He  possessed  those 
rare  cheerful  optimistic  qualities  which 
made  him  and  his  family  alike,  good 
neighbors,  friends  and  citizens.”  The 
pattern  continues  the  same. 

BASCOM,  MERTON  LEE  b  1905  L  son 
of  James  Wallace  and  Dora  Viola  Reed 
Bascom  m  1927  Charlotte  Nellie  b  1907 
L  dau  of  Charles  Greene.  He  was  brought 
up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Reed  after 
the  premature  death  of  his  parents.  Oper¬ 
ates  Charlestown  Garage,  ch  I  Charles 
Harvey  b  1928  m  1954  Lois  Grant  ch 
Nancy  Lee  b  1954  II  Orin  Edward  b  1930 
III  Merton  Henry  b  1933  m  1952  Beverly 
b  1935  dau  of  Harold  Chase  ch  Gary 
Merton  b  1953  IV  Thomas  James  b  1938. 

BASHAW,  PETER  1800-98  b  Mulford, 
Vt.  son  of  Peter  b  Canada  m  Margaret 
1821-96  ch  I  Eli  1842-94  m  Elizabeth 
Burnell  1854-1906.  Blacksmith,  worked 
for  George  Bowen  r  SCh  #341  ch  1. 
Isabell  m  1st  Joseph  Dupry  ch  Elizabeth, 
Roxanna,  Selina,  Idalena,  Medrick  m  2nd 
Angelo  Paris  Matestella  b  1903  ch  Clay¬ 
ton  b  1924,  Chester  2.  Eli  Jr.  m  Mary  ch 
Doris  3.  Maggie  b  1868  m  Peter  Pecor 
4.  Antoine  b  1871  m  Virginia  Parsell  ch 
Henry,  Clarence,  Marshall,  Marsell  5. 
Emma  b  1873  m  George  Wilson  6.  Nelson 
1876-1932  (S)  7.  John  Henry  1881-1937 
m  Ida  May  b  1888  dau  of  Henry  and  Ada 
Pecor.  She  m  2nd  1943  Herbert  Earl 
Knight,  is  known  as  “Grandma  Knight” 
ch  (1)  John  1902  inf  (2)  Edwin  P.  b  1903 
m  1927  Eva  b  1909  Manchester  dau  of 
Herbert  and  Inez  Knight  ch  Inez  Mae  b 
1930,  Patsey  Arlene  b  1931,  Burton  Clyde 
b  1938,  Herbert  John  b  1940,  Edwin  Peter 
b  1946  (3)  Joseph  John  b  1905  (4)  Wil¬ 
fred  O.  b  1906  m  1927  Florence  Wilson 
Patch  b  1905  dau  of  George  and  Bessie 
Wilson  ch  Wilma  Winifred  b  1928,  Doris 
Arlene  b  1930,  Alfred  John  b  1931,  Thel¬ 
ma  Ester  1933-8,  Wilfred  O.  Jr.  b  1934, 
Allen  Wilson  b  1935,  Alice  Louise  b  1938, 
Richard  Gene  b  1940  Charlotte  Geneva  b 
1944  (5)  Andrew  Malcolm  1907  inf  (6) 
Gordon  H.  (Beatsie)  b  1909  m  1931  Ida 
Louise  b  1915  Cambridgeport,  Vt.  dau  of 
Clarence  N.  and  Olive  Gilbert  Kinney  ch 
[1]  Leona  Louise  b  1931  m  1950  Carl 
Harold  Bennett  [2]  Ruth  May  b  1933  m 
1951  Robert  E.  b  1931  Sp  son  of  Charles 
V.  and  Clara  Stanford  Bush  way  [3]  Gor¬ 
don  Henry  Jr.  b  1941  (7)  Ralph  H. 

(Chippy)  b  1913  m  1935  Nina  b  1914 
Whittingham,  Vt.  dau  of  George  and 
Bessie  Wilson  ch  Wayne  O.  b  1930,  Eunice 
Mae  b  1933,  Carroll  Ralph  b  1935,  Ray¬ 
mond  Nelson  b  1936,  Genevieve  P.  b  1938 
m  1954  Roger  Schroeder  (8)  George  Bow¬ 
en  b  1914  m  1933  Louie  M.  b  1914  dau  of 
William  Olden  ch  George  Bowen  Jr.  b 


1933  (9)  Albert  Velnor  (Big  Finger)  b 
1919  m  1945  Gertrude  M.  adopted  dau  of 
William  and  Minnie  Burns  ch  Albert  John 
b  1946,  Gary  Louis  b  1947,  Linda  Elaine 
b  1950  (10)  Arthur  Antoine  1917-42. 

Drowned  (11)  Melvin  Willis  (Pint)  b 
1924  m  1951  in  Osaka,  Japan  Toshiko 
Morita  b  1921  (12)  Erwin  Daniel  (Pa¬ 
poose)  1928-53  (13)  Ida  Geneva  b  1929 
m  1945  Merrill  Ralph  b  1927  son  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Kinney  ch  Herbert  Nelson  b  1946, 
Stanley  Merrill  b  1948,  Sharon  Lee  b 
1949  8.  Phebe  b  1885  m  Frank  Porter  9. 
Angie  b  1888  m  John  Bashaw  II  John 
1851-1912  m  1878  Julia  1861-1935  dau  of 
John  Wright  ch  1.  John  b  1881  m  1905 
Angie  b  1886  dau  of  Eli  Bashaw  ch  (1) 
Leon  F.  b  1907  m  1933  Olive  Margaret  b 

1904  dau  of  Guy  Smith  ch  David  Leon 
b  1934,  Judith  Ann  b  1938  (2)  Francis  J. 
b  1916  m  1934  Mildred  M.  b  1915  Rum- 
ford,  Me.  dau  of  Joseph  F.  and  Annie  L. 
Adams  Doyle  ch  Barbara  M.  b  1935  m 
1955  Larry  Lumbra,  Beverly  b  1939,  Beryl 
b  1941  2.  William  b  1887  m  1909  Eva  b 
1893  dau  of  George  Wright  r  N.  Walpole 
ch  (1)  Carl  b  1911  m  Evelyn  Chase  r  Me. 
(2)  Ernest  b  1913  m  Mary  Golec  ch  [1] 
Ernest  Jr.  b  1932  m  1953  Pauline  Blan¬ 
chard  of  Keene  [2]  Charles  b  1936  [3] 
Paul  b  1937  [4]  Brona  b  1941  [5]  Lois  b 
1942  [6]  Richard  b  1943  (3)  Julia  Eva 
b  1920  m  Clayton  Stearns  3.  Frank  H.  b 
1893  m  1st  1919  Nellie  Wright  1903-32  ch 
Agnes,  Robert  m  2nd  1936  Mrs.  Emma  E. 
Blodgett  Lovely  r  Cambridgeport,  Vt.  4. 
Joseph  b  1896  m  1st  1919  Freda  Patch  m 
2nd  1937  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Livermore 
Bushway  1888-1940  m  3rd  1943  Mrs.  Viola 
Plimpton  Keating  b  1895  Manchester. 

BATES,  JONATHAN  1824-94  m  1853 
Sarah  Jane  Sanderson  1834-1905.  (OH 
284)  Family  came  from  Sp  to  Ch  1862 
ch  I  Frank  1854-1916  m  1880  Nella 
Rogers  1856-1947  ch  Clara  Jane  1883- 
1953  m  Leonard  F.  Bragg.  Removed  to 
L  1879  II  Herbert  Gibson  1859-1926  m 
Anna  R.  1866-1939  dau  of  Simon  and 
Harriet  Estabrook  Albee  ch  Eva  Linda  b 
1886  III  Harry  E.  1865-1933  m  1894  Alice 
M.  1866-1940  dau  of  Samuel  Putnam.  He 
worked  for  George  Bowen. 

BATTICE,  JOHN  J.  1875-1955  b  Shar¬ 
on,  Vt.  son  of  John  and  Josephine  Barnes 
Battice  m  1903  Lucinda  M.  b  1886  Bright¬ 
on,  Vt.  dau  of  Darwin  and  Alice  Gilman 
Hancock.  Machinist  ch  I  John  H.  R.  b 

1905  m  1930  Enid  D.  White  ch  Neal  b 
1934,  John  b  1942  II  Dorothy  b  1908  m 
1st  1926  C.  L.  Belletueille  ch  Irma  Doro¬ 
thy  b  1927  m  2nd  Joseph  J.  Shannon  ch 
Harold  b  1929,  Betty  Ann  b  1931  m  3rd 
Henry  Farnsworth  ch  Marguerite  b  1932, 
Henry  Jr.  b  1933,  Beverly  Joyce  b  1934, 
Patricia  b  1935  III  Arlene  1916-27  IV 
Grace  Eleanor  b  1920  m  1939  Albert  Da¬ 
mon  ch  Eleanor  b  1940,  Rita  b  1946. 
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BECHOK,  STEPAN  1891-1949  b  Minsk, 
Russia  m  1914  Catherine  Nemcovich  b 
1896  Minsk,  Russia.  Came  to  Ch  1928  ch 
I  Vera  b  1916  m  Julius  Fried  r  Long 
Island  ch  Marion,  Catherine  II  Hope  b 
1918  m  Fred  Giavanello  (deceased)  ch 
Joseph,  Alfred  III  Lillian  b  1921  m  Walter 
Maurazak  r  Stamford,  Conn,  ch  David, 
Dennis,  Stephen  IV  Sophie  b  1923  m  1941 
Robert  Brown  ch  Shirly  Ann  b  1941  V 
Peter  b  1925  m  1944  Priscilla  b  1926  dau 
of  Fred  Hutchins  ch  Carole  Ann  b  1944, 
Elaine  b  1946,  Peter  Jr.  b  1950,  Catherine 
Mae  b  1954  VI  Lydia  b  1926  m  1946 
Chester  Hunter  b  1918  ch  John  b  1947, 
Ruth  b  1950  VII  Mary  b  1928  m  1950 
Richard  Kauffman  VIII  David  b  1930  m 
1953  Priscilla  Osborne  IX  Ruth  b  1932 
X  Charles  b  1934. 

BEAUDRY,  EMILLE  b  1893  Canada  m 
1921  Estelle  Lemay  b  1899  Canada  ch  I 
Rosairre  b  1922  m  1949  Georgette  Fer- 
land  b  1930  ch  Andre,  Armand  b  1952  II 
Harvey  b  1923  m  1943  Arlene  Abbey  ch 
Pauline  b  1944,  Audrey  b  1945,  Reginald 
b  1947,  Roger  b  1950  III  Paul  b  1925  IV 
Gerard  b  1927  m  1950  Ethel  Gibson  ch 
Robert  Normand  b  1954  V  Veronique  b 
1929  VI  Fernand  b  1933  m  1954  Barbara 
Marie  Scanlon  VII  Normand  b  1936  VIII 
Pauline  b  1938. 

BELCZAK,  FRANK  b  1878  Poland  m 
1905  Josephine  Kopacz  1879-1954  b  Pol¬ 
and,  came  to  Ch  1936  oh  I  Joseph  b  1909 
m  1934  Amelia  Poluchose  r  BF  ch  Mary 
Louise  b  1937,  Frances  Ann  b  1938,  Jo¬ 
anne  Elizabeth  b  1948,  Steven  Joseph  b 
1949  II  Walter  b  1912  III  Mary  b  1917  m 
1938  Winfred  Hadley  r  Cl  ch  Patricia 
Maxine  b  1940. 

BELLUSCIO,  ANNIBELLO  m  Nicho- 
letta  Berbetti  r  Citizens’  House,  removed 
to  Candia  ch  Rev.  John  r  Hudson,  Floyd 
r  Manchester,  Mary  r  Candia,  Mark  r 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Elizabeth  r  Candia,  Paul 
r  Candia,  Joseph  d  1953  m  Virginia  West 
dau  Elvia  r  Manchester,  Rachel  m  Al¬ 
fred  McGinn  r  Hollis,  L.  I. 

BEMIS,  ERNEST  EUGENE  1891-1953 
son  of  Eugene  1871-1947  and  Grace  Aus¬ 
tin  Bemis  b  1872  m  1917  Lucy  May  b  1894 
dau  of  Charles  E.  and  Clara  L.  Stacy 
Thurber.  Came  to  NCh  1938  r  #106  ch  I 
Charlotte  Clara  b  1918  m  1940  Elbert  H. 
Young  ch  (by  his  previous  m)  Elbert  H. 
Jr.  b  1939,  Marilyn  Sandra  b  1943  II 
Barbara  Grace  b  1921  m  1942  Charles  W. 
Goldsmith  Jr.  ch  Harry  Edgar  b  1948, 
twins  Christine  Carrie  and  Chester  Wil¬ 
liam  b  1952  III  Barton  Charles  1924-51 
m  1947  Celeste  Varela  ch  Charlene  Faye 
b  1948  IV  Gordon  Arthur  b  1926  m  1947 
Charlotte  Carter  V  Hugh  Eugene  b  1928 
m  1952  Janet  M.  Jackson  ch  Kathleen 
Janet  b  1954  VI  Howard  Ernest  b  1931  m 
1951  Ann  dau  of  Archie  Densmore  ch 


Kenneth  Archie  b  1954  VII  Maynard 
Nial  b  1933. 

BEMIS,  GARDNER  W.  1837-1918  b 
Weathersfield,  Vt.  m  Delia  S.  1840-1915 
dau  of  Abijah  Going.  Came  to  Ch  1875. 
Wheelwright  ch  I  Bertie  Gardner  1865- 
1946  m  1920  Mrs.  Evelyn  Eastman  1871- 
1950  b  Unity  dau  of  Charles  and  Nancy 
Newton  Rumrill  II  Elnora  or  Lenora 
(Nora)  1868-1917  (S)  Bent  like  her  father, 
worked  fiddlebox  shop  lining  cases  III 
Leon  Calvin  (Chub)  1872-1929  m  Edith 
Alexander  b  1880  Canada  ch  Clarence, 
Wilder,  Harold.  Carpenter,  r  Manchester. 

BENJAMIN,  HERBERT  b  1886  son  of 
Louis  and  Gusta  Benjamin  m  Myrtle  Vida 
1900-18  dau  of  John  Rich  ch  John  Austin 
b  1914  m  1937  Phyllis  Carie  b  1917  dau 
of  Leon  Kemp  ch  John  Leon  b  1937, 
Kenneth  Royce  b  1939,  William  Paul  b 
1942. 

BENNETT,  EVERETT  b  1902  son  of 
Oscar  and  Lizzie  Bennett  m  1st  Augus- 

tina  -  ch  I  Virene  II  Carl  Harold  b 

1929  m  Leona  Louise  Bashaw  b  1931  ch 
Lenny  Lee  b  1952  m  2nd  Leola  M.  dau  of 
Leon  and  Alice  Crosby  ch  III  Marshall  b 
1935  IV  Beverly  b  1937  V  Robert  b  1940 
VI  Marilyn  Ardith  b  1941  VII  inf  VIII 
Noreen  Leona  b  1944  IX  Althea  b  1947. 
Came  to  Ch  1941. 

BENT,  ERNEST  m  1950  Doris  Colburn 
ch  Evelyn  b  1951,  Judy  May  b  1953. 

BENWARE,  JOSEPH  1833-95  son  of 
Peter  and  Margaret  Benware  b  Canada 
m  Mercy  Billings  b  1830  (LH  302).  He  with 
his  sons  among  most  famous  choppers 
in  this  section  ch  I  Peter  1853-1932  b 
Hartland  Four  Corners  m  1882  Mary  J. 
1860-1932  b  Danbury,  N.  H.  dau  of  John 
and  Amelia  LaTuch  Fortune  r  #234  ch 
1.  Peter  b  1883  m  1906  Regina  M.  Syl¬ 
vester  b  Cl  ch  (1)  Leon  b  1907  m  1926 
Gladys  LaBatt  r  Brattleboro  (2)  Evelina 
b  1908  m  1st  1926  Lloyd  Martin  m  2nd 
Joseph  Benware  (her  cousin)  r  Somers- 
worth  (3)  Ernest  M.  b  1910  m  Mildred 
Dennett  of  Sp  ch  Regina  Mary  b  1931, 
Eleanor  b  1937,  Robert  b  1941,  Linda 
Lee  b  1951  (4)  Regina  A.  b  1912  m 

1931  Vern  Newton  r  Gassetts,  Vt.  (5) 
Arthur  H.  b  1913  m  1941  Eva  Blanchard 
Peck  who  had  a  dau  Sandra  Peck  b  1938 
ch  Wayne  Arthur  b  1942  (6)  Helen  G.  b 
1917  m  1935  Richard  Billings  r  S.  Royal- 
ton,  Vt.  (7)  Alice  M.  inf  (8)  Clarence  G. 
1920-36  (9)  Edward  b  1924  m  1942  Ar¬ 
lene  Cornell  ch  Donald  b  1943  (10) 

George  b  1926  (S)  2.  Charles  b  1885  m 
1906  Anna  Sylvester  (sister  of  Regina) 
r  Brownsville,  Vt.  3.  Ella  b  1887  (or  Mary 
b  1890)  m  1907  Joseph  Ferguson  b  1885 
ch  Henry  L.  b  1911,  Rosa  May  b  1913, 
Edward  F.  b  1916,  Florence  b  1922  4. 
George  b  1889  (S)  r  Maine  5,  6,  7  d  inf 
8  Edward  b  1896  m  1917  Rose  Gregoire 
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r  Cornish  ch  Rose,  Joseph,  Florence,  Al¬ 
fred,  Arthur,  William  9.  Eva  m  Ralph 
Cheever  r  Sp  10.  Leon  b  1903  m  1932  Kit 
Lawyer  b  Enosburg,  Vt.  dau  of  Andrew 
and  Cora  Draper  Lawyer.  Her  two  sons 
by  a  previous  marriage  go  by  the  name 
of  Benware  (1)  Haskell  J.  b  1925  m  1945 
Sarah  Kathleen  Osgood  dau  of  Ralph 
Everett  and  Fannie  Nellie  LaClair  of 
Unity  ch  Haskell  Leon  b  1945,  Rose  Alice 
b  1948,  Carol  Ann  b  1953  (2)  Carlton  b 
1926  ch  of  Leon  Benware  (1)  Mary  E.  b 
1936  m  1954  Lloyd  Herbert  Hussey  (2) 
Leona  Grace  b  1938  II  Frank  1855-1918 
m  Sophia  1867-1924  dau  of  Nelson  and 
Julia  Morris  Harper  of  Williston,  Vt.  ch 
1.  Harry  F.  b  1884  m  1917  Mary  R.  1889- 
1951  dau  of  Henry  and  Ada  Porter  Pecor 
ch  Olive;  Ada;  Cecil;  Harold;  Joe;  Ever¬ 
ett;  Archie;  Norman  m  Dorothy  E.  Kin¬ 
ney  ch  Elizabeth  Mary,  Jeannette  Olive, 
Theodore,  Lawrence,  Christine,  Norman 
Harry,  Gwendolyn,  Robert  Edwin  2.  May 
C.  b  1888  m  1st  1911  Willie  A.  Sherwin 
m  2nd  Nelson  Pecor  3.  Nelson  J.  b  1890 
m  1934  Mrs.  Josephine  Blake  Smith  dau 
of  Henry  Blake  4.  Emily  Beatrice  b  1894 
m  Eli  Wilson  5.  Gladys  S.  b  1899  m  Levi 
Rumrill  III  Stephen  1858-1903  IV  Charles 
b  1860  m  1897  Margret  Alice  Griffin  r 
L  V  Alexander  b  1863  m  1894  Mrs.  Laura 
Belle  Gibson  Pecor  dau  of  Israel  Gibson 
and  widow  of  Charles  Pecor.  She  had 
the  following  ch  Robert  Gibson,  Carl  Er¬ 
nest  Pecor  1891-1900;  Benware  ch  Alex¬ 
ander  Joseph  b  1894,  George  Gilman  b 
1896,  Minnie  Eva  1899-1932  r  L  VI  Pros¬ 
per  1870-1944  m  Minnie  Blanchard  of 
Sp  ch  1.  Raymond  inf  2.  Henry  m  Bertha 
McG -  3.  Joseph  m  r  Sp. 

BIDWELL,  GEORGE  C.  1827-1903  m 
Ruth  Noble  d  1913  Farmer,  r  Sn  #56  5 
sons,  3  daus  Son  Carlos  1850-1916  m 
Marietta  A.  Ellison  1851-1928  no  ch.  Earl 
McCarthy,  her  sister’s  son,  lived  with 
them.  He  works  on  railroad  at  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 

BIELSKI,  FRANK  J.  b  1917  Windsor, 
Vt.  son  of  Ignace  and  Mary  Radzevicius 
Bielski  m  1944  Constance  M.  b  1927 
Lebanon  dau  of  Raoul  and  Alana  Picard 
Rousseau.  Came  to  Ch  1950  ch  Frank  J. 
Jr.  b  1945,  Carol  Ann  b  1949. 

BINGHAM,  TRACY  W.  1887-1922  son 
of  Tracy  P.  and  Alice  Howland  Bingham 
m  Grace  Boomhower  1886-1951.  She  m 
2nd  1924  Leon  Giazer  of  Worcester,  Mass 
ch  Ira  b  1907  m  1938  Florence  b  1910 
Farmington,  N.  H.  dau  of  Charles  and 
Nellie  Susan  Fletcher  Child. 

BIXBY,  CLARENCE  M.  1847-1914  b 
S.  Reading,  Vt.  son  of  Almus  and  Mary 
Moody  Bixby  m  1872  Emma  C.  1844-1920 
b  NCh  dau  of  Aaron  Clark.  (OH  309)  He 
came  from  Windsor  as  clerk  for  Orrin 
Smith,  later  owned  store  which  he  sold 


to  A.  Lloyd  Hamlin  1891  on  account  of 
ill-health.  Worked  at  carpentering,  paint¬ 
ing  and  paper  hanging  latter  part  of  his 
life,  ch  I  Byron  Robinson  1875-1955 
b  Windsor,  Vt.  m  1st  1897  Clara  E.  1865- 
1902  b  Rockingham,  Vt.  dau  of  Robert 
F.  Gowing.  A  pretty,  bright  woman,  school 
teacher  ch  Ernest  Aaron  Grad.  West 
Point,  Brigadier  General  m  2nd  1903 
Mary  M.  1866-1946  RN  b  Dudley,  Eng. 
dau  of  Samuel  and  Harriet  Woodall  m  3rd 
1946  Mabel  Gertrude  b  Eureka,  Cal.  dau 
of  John  and  Georgiana  Edgerly  r  NCh 

#122  II  Agnes  b  1884  m  1st  -  Blake 

m  2nd  1905  Harry  Jacobs  m  3rd  1909 
Wallace  H.  Whitcomb. 

BLAINE,  CURTIS  b  1914  son  of  Ernest 
and  Amanda  Muzzey  Blaine  m  1931  Alice 
1916-1955  dau  of  Guy  and  Mary  Speck- 
man  Hewey  ch  Frederick  E.  b  1932, 
Patricia  b  1934,  David  L.  b  1943. 

BLAKE,  CYRUS  1829-1905  b  Nashua, 
N.  H.  son  of  Stephen  J.  and  Mary  Morse 
Blake  m  Anastasia  1837-95  b  P.  E.  I.  dau 
of  Mark  and  Margaret  Morrison  Cody 
(OH  287)  ch  I  Edwin  Morse  1862-90  II 
Lemuel  Mark  1864-1924  (S)  Worked  B&M 
III  William  Henry  1866-93  IV  Fred  Paul 
1868-93  V  George  Everett  1870-80  VI 
Charles  Stephen  1873-80  VII  Mary  Ann 
1875-96  (S)  VIII  Jane  E.  1879-83  IX 
Mabel  Agnes  (Agnes  M.)  1882-1936  m 
1911  Charles  L.  Phillips  1882-1952  b  Old 
Orchard,  Me.  Electrician  ch  Charles  Blake 
1916-34. 

BLAKE,  HENRY  G.  1866-1932  b  StJ, 
Vt.  m  Emily  Fields  (Deschamps)  1871- 
1946  b  Canada.  Came  to  Hemlock  1930 
ch  I  Henry  1893-1950  m  1917  Laura  Had¬ 
ley  r  Cl  II  Josephine  b  1895  m  1st  1916 
Edward  Smith  m  2nd  1934  Nelson  Ben¬ 
ware  r  Ch  III  Arthur  W.  b  1898  m  Emma 
Ryan  r  Wolfeboro  IV  Elsie  b  1899  m  1920 
Francis  Hinkle  r  Ch  V  Edmond  b  1904 
m  1949  Mrs.  Esther  Richardson  Rice  r 
Ch  VI  Lillian  b  1906  m  1st  1922  Ernest 
Dumont  m  2nd  Joe  Vein  VII  Peter  Gor¬ 
don  b  1908  (S)  VIII  Viola  b  1910  m  1st 
John  Jones  ch  John  m  2nd  1946  Ira 
Moore  r  Ch  IX  Irene  b  1912  m  1932 
Leslie  Drew  (who  m  1st  Minnie  Blogg 
1886-1929  ch  Leslie)  ch  Dorothy  b  1933, 
Barbara  Irene  b  1934,  Emily,  Carol,  Rich¬ 
ard,  William  X  Harold  b  1916  m  Thelma 
dau  of  William  Overland  r  Milford,  Conn, 
ch  Carolyn,  Barbara,  Lorraine. 

BLAKE,  GEORGE  b  1904  son  of  Frank 
and  Josephine  Phillips  Blake  m  1927 
Mayme  Dyer  b  1908  dau  of  Simon  and 
Martha  Trueheart.  Came  to  Ch  1936  ch 
George  1929-1952,  Herbert  b  1932,  Frank 
b  1943. 

BLANCHARD,  WILLIAM  1873-1948  b 
Williston,  Vt.  son  of  Amos  and  Jane 
LaFountain  Blanchard  m  1903  Angie  b 
1888  dau  of  William  Wilson  ch  I  Richard 
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b  1904  m  1924  Grace  b  1904  Amherst, 
Mass,  dau  of  Charles  and  Eva  Whitney 
Cleveland  ch  Marilyn  Grace  b  1926  m 
1947  C.  D.  Winget  ch  Marianne  b  1949, 
Henry  Richard  b  1953  II  Bertha  b  1905 
m  1922  William  Wheeler  ch  1.  Genevieve 
May  b  1923  m  1941  Armand  Roberge  ch 
Dennis,  Brian  Elliott,  Gary  Albert  2. 
Hollis  William  b  1926  m  Shirley  Bush  ch 
Peter  b  1948  3.  Ruth  Irene  b  1930  m  1947 
Daniel  William  Wilson  III  Ralph  Edward 
b  1907  m  Dorothy  Jefts  ch  Carolyn,  El¬ 
don  b  1933  IV  Bertram  Fred  b  1908  inf 
V  Adrian  b  1910  m  1935  Margaret  A.  dau 
of  John  and  Hannah  Cray  Dee  ch  Sheila 
May  b  1936,  Maureen,  Kathleen,  Michael, 
William  VI  Vera  G.  b  1911  m  Edgar  Royce 
VII  Wilma  b  1914  m  1st  Carl  Royce  m 
2nd  Ralph  Royce  VIII  Eva  May  b  1923 
m  1st  1938  Ernest  Peck  m  2nd  1941  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Benware  IX  Dorothea  Florence 
b  1924. 

BLODGETT,  ERNEST  H.  1877-1943  m 
1st  Martha  J.  Coolidge  1875-1946  ch 
Stanley  C.  b  1905  m  1926  Mrs.  Ola  Mae 
Allen  dau  of  John  and  Lena  L.  Smith 
Allen  ch  Twins  Darlene  and  Dalton  b 
1935  Mrs.  Martha  Blodgett  m  2nd  Rev. 
Hubert  Law.  Mr.  Blodgett  m  2nd  Ethel 
Baldwin  ch  Joan,  r  Keene. 

BLODGETT,  JOSEPH  1841-1922  b 
Canada  son  of  Antoine  and  Rose  Tedgee 
Blodgett  m  Amelia  Wright  1843-1931  ch 
I  Lewis  (Doon)  1868-1932  m  1st  Misda 
b  1870  at  Walpole  dau  of  Alexander  and 
Helen  Landry  Billings  ch  1.  Ida  b  1886 
m  Burt  Tufts  r  Cal.  2.  George  b  1888  m 
1913  Elsie  Almina  b  1893  at  Keene  dau 
of  John  and  Elsie  Bond  Phelps  ch  (1) 
Harold  Lewis  b  1913  m  1944  Doris  Elaine 
Goodell  ch  Mary  Ann  b  1945,  Barbara 
Jean  b  1953  (2)  Esther  Ruth  b  1915  m 
1939  Inglis  Lynch  (3)  Alida  b  1916  m 
1939  Gerald  Baraby  ch  Sharon  b  1941, 
Gerald  b  1946,  Richard  b  1947,  Christo¬ 
pher  b  1952  (4)  Blanche  b  1920  m  1941 
Robert  Handly  Jr.  ch  Portia  b  1942, 
Deborah  b  1948  (5)  Russell  E.  b  1921  m 

1947  Florence  S.  b  1922  at  Brattleboro 

dau  of  Alfred  and  Alice  Forrett  ch  Ar¬ 
lene  b  1949,  Lyanne  b  1951  (6)  George 
Earle  Jr.  b  1923  m  1945  Louise  Silver  ch 
Gregory  b  1947,  Denise,  Rosemary  (7) 
Carol  Bond  b  1924  m  1949  Frank  Oliver 
Baraby  b  1920  ch  Susan  b  1951,  Carol 
Anne  b  1952  (8)  Marion  b  1925  m  Calvin 
Hall  ch  Bruce  b  1947,  Barry  b  1949,  Brian 
b  1950  3.  Blanche  1891-1918  m  1911  Le¬ 
roy  E.  Phelps  ch  (1)  Mildred  r  Cal.  (2) 
John  killed  in  South  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  4.  Richard  m  Mary - ch  Rich¬ 

ard  r  Windsor,  Vt.  Lewis  Blodgett  m  2nd 
1919  Mrs.  Frances  Wharton  Still  1883- 

1948  She  m  3rd  Charles  Cutler  Mrs. 
Misda  Blodgett  m  2nd  Frank  Cole  II 
William  b  1868  m  1st  Betsy  Davis  1874- 
1905  ch  Cyrus,  Joseph,  Louisa  m  2nd  Mrs. 


Louise  Fergeson  b  1877  dau  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Douglas  Fergeson  2  ch  III  Joseph 
m,  large  family,  r  Sp  IV  Edward  m  5  ch, 
r  Sp  V  Charles  b  1877  m  1902  Eleanor 
Clements  b  1884  VI  Rose  m  Fred  Wilson 
r  Keene  VII  Mary  m  Everett  Jackson 
13  ch  r  Sp  VIII  Martha  Jane  (Mattie) 
b  1883  m  Fred  Royce  IX  Ida  b  1891 
m  Guy  Webster  3  ch  r  Keene  X  Fred 
b  1895  m  1916  Sarah  Raymond  b  1899 
S.  Reading,  Vt.  ch  1.  Ernest  b  1917  m 
1st  Pearl  Marguerite  Blake  ch  Joan  Lynn 
b  1937,  Ernest  b  1941,  Sherwin  b  1944  m 
2nd  1953  Virginia  Underwood  2.  Clifford 
E.  b  1922  m  1940  Naomi  Vose  b  1921 
ch  Gary  b  1943,  Judith  Ann  b  1944  3. 
Frederick  Milton  b  1928  m  1949  Rita  Jane 
Kenney  b  1930  ch  William  Francis  b  1949, 
Barbara  Jean  b  1950,  Frederick  Jr.  b 
1951,  Patricia  Ann  b  1953,  Edward  George 
b  1954  4.  Robert  b  1933  m  1954  Barbara 
dau  of  Howard  Frohock. 

BLOOD,  CHARLES  N.  L.  1849-94  m 
1880  Ella  A.  1861-1933  dau  of  Warren 
Adams  ch  I  Clara  Belle  1882-1942  m  1901 
Charles  H.  Jones  II  Bertha  E.  b  1884  III 
Charles  A.  1888  inf  IV  Elizabeth  b  1889 
m  1913  Harold  Ward  V  Beatrice  Sarah  b 
1893  m  1917  Duane  Bannister  r  Cl  ch  1. 
Eleanor  Maxton  b  1920  m  1942  Earle  S. 
French  b  1919  Greenfield,  Mass,  ch  Law¬ 
rence  Maxton  b  1944,  Susan  Elizabeth  b 
1946,  Thomas  Sheehan  b  1948,  Deborah 
Nan  b  1949  r  NCh  2.  Howard  Gilbert  b 
1924  m  1949  Vivien  Nelson  ch  Sherry, 
Gail  Mrs.  Blood  m  2nd  1904  Fred  Putnam. 

BLOOD,  DANIEL  FRANKLIN  1877- 
1946  son  of  Daniel  Franklin  and  Louisa 
Walker  Blood  m  1906  Bertha  M.  b  1887 
dau  of  Elias  P.  and  Marion  Perry  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Came  to  Ch  1933. 


BOND,  GEORGE  L.  1836-1916  son  of 
Lewis  Bond  m  1865  Martha  J.  1850-1903 
dau  of  John  and  Olive  Richardson  Hart 
(OH  288)  ch  I  Winnifred  Allis  1866-1941 
m  1890  Frank  Willis  1864-1907  b  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  son  of  Francis  F.  and  Mary 
Langdon  Waterman.  Prior  to  1890  he 
was  a  machinist  at  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Graduated  Ontario  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Toronto,  with  honor  in 
1895.  Started  his  practice  in  Ch,  later 
practiced,  in  Providence  and  in  1906 
located  in  N.  Y.  C.  in  the  employ  of  the 
N  Y.  Veterinary  Hospital,  dau  Charlotte 
Bond  b  1897  m  1922  Dr.  Bernard  H. 
Taylor  r  Sp  ch  John  Emerson  b  1930  II 
Martha  (Mattie)  b  1876  m  1896  Daniel 
P.  Stearns. 


BOND,  GEORGE  S.  1837-1913  son  of 
Silas  Bond  m  1860  Mary  Maria  1839- 
1909  dau  of  Warren  Way  (OH  288,  593) 
ch  Herbert  Warren  1861-1911  m  1892 
Mrs.  Susie  I.  Work  1854-1903  dau  of 
George  M.  Dickinson  (OH  326)  William 
Bond  father  of  Lewis  and  Silas  settled 
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Ch  about  1779.  George  S.  Bond  was  a 
tinsmith  up  to  1880  when  he  bought  the 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instrument  cases  (See  BUSINESS)  Di¬ 
rector  and  President  Connecticut  River 
National  Bank,  V.  President  N.  H.  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association.  For  63  years  a  leading 
tenor  in  the  various  choirs  of  the  village. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM  1862-1940  b  E. 
Unity  son  of  William  m  1st  Edna  dau  of 
Bela  and  Cynthia  Weed  ch  I  Mabel  b 
1887  m  Stanley  Smith  r  Sp,  Mass,  ch  1. 
Clara  m  Eugene  McLane  5  ch  2.  Helen 
m  5  ch  3.  Doris  m  ch  II  Bela  b  1889  m 
1st  1909  Bernice  Royce  ch  1.  Clifford  b 

1910  m  Shirley  -  r  Cal.  ch  Sandra, 

Ronald  2.  Isalena  b  1912  m  Hugh  Honn 
ch  Gordon,  Douglas.  Bela  m  2nd  1925 
Ruth  b  1899  Ellington,  Conn,  dau  of 
George  C.  and  Louise  Hahn  Bradley  ch 
3.  George  Alfred  b  1928  4.  Louise  Edna 
b  1930  m  1952  Howard  Ryder  III  Earle 

William  m  Gladys  -  r  Newport,  R.  I. 

William  Booth  m  2nd  Flora  Rosina  1870- 
1939  b  SAc  dau  of  John  W.  and  Arvilla 
Dodge  Fisk  ch  IV  Urvin  1901-32  V  Edna 
Arvilla  b  1904  r  Boston  VI  Zelma  b  1908 
r  BF. 

BOUCK,  MILDRED  b  1908  dau  of 
Frank  and  Mary  Williams  Bridges  and 
widow  of  William  Cutler  Bouck  1906-49 
of  West  Brookfield,  Mass.  Came  to  Ch 
1949.  Her  sister,  Eva  Bridges  b  1898, 
telegraph  operator  at  BF  r  with  her. 

BOURDON,  JASON  L.  1868-1943  m 
1908  Emma  Weston  b  1885  ch  Leona  b 
1910  m  Charles  Leach  ch  Charles  b  1931. 

BOWEN,  CHARLES  AND  BELINDA 
PROUTY  (OH  289)  ch  I  Prentice  P. 
1806-72  m  1842  Eliza  Jane  1816-86  dau 
of  Samuel  Putnam  ch  Janette  1843-1915 
m  1861  Asa  W.  Harriman  II  Gilman  1810- 
92  m  1842  Parthena  1823-1904  dau  of 
Samuel  Putnam  ch  1.  Sarah  1843-1920 
m  Charles  Willard  Jr.  2.  Eliza  1848-1922 
m  1870  William  H.  Upham  of  Sp  ch 
George  W.  1884-1916  3.  George  G.  1853- 
1942  m  1878  Mary  E.  1854-1917  dau  of 
Samuel  L.  Fletcher  ch  (1)  Ernest  F.  b 
1887  m  1912  Ina  Adelia  LaMont  b  1889 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  stroke  on  Cornell 
varsity  crew  1910  ch  [1]  Conradene  b 
1913  m  1936  Bradley  Marshall  Cooper  r 
Littleton,  N.  H.  ch  Rosalie  b  1938,  Phebe 
b  1946,  Peter  Leslie  b  1948  [2]  Patricia 
b  1917  m  1940  William  Davis  r  Concord, 
N.  H.  ch  Janet  Fletcher  b  1942,  William 
L.  b  1946  [3]  Bruce  Fletcher  b  1924  m 
1948  Margery  Martin  r  Hazelcrest,  Ill.  ch 
Bonnie  Louise  b  1950  (2)  Ruth  E.  b  1892 
m  1913  W.  C.  Jewett,  merchant  at  BF  ch 
[1]  George  William  b  1919  m  1945  Martha 
Louise  Smith  b  1919  Lt.  Commander 
USN  ch  Ann  b  1946,  Richard  Chase  b 
1947,  George  Bowen  b  1951  (3)  Carl  K. 
1889-1949  m  1911  Ruth  Wells  b  1890 


Albany,  N.  Y.  Grad.  Amherst  ch  [1] 
Carl  Kenneth  1913-42  graduate  West 
Point,  killed  soon  after  the  start  of  World 
War  II  when  the  Army  Air  Force  plane 
he  was  piloting  crashed  into  Haystack 
Mt.,  Wash.  [2]  Gilman  W.  b  1916  m  1941 
Barbara  P.  Michener  [3]  Bradleigh  b 
1918  m  1941  Emery  O.  Lewis  r  Dartmouth, 
Mass,  ch  David  Kenneth  b  1943,  Barbara 
b  1948  [4]  Barbara  b  1922  m  1945  Frank 
Kearns  r  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies 
(4)  Georgene  E.  b  1898  a  missionary  in 
Japan  for  some  years,  now  r  Philadelphia 
III  Fanny  m  Simeon  Walker  ch  Horace 
r  Cl. 

BRACHER,  IDA  C.  b  NYC  History 
librarian  at  Columbia  U.  World  War  I 
installed  and  had  charge  of  American 
Red  Cross  files  of  documents  and  papers 
in  Paris,  after  armistice  in  Warsaw.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war  librarian  for  a  Wall  St.  law 
firm.  Bought  home  in  Ch  1925. 

BRACKETT,  REGINALD  D.  b  1872  Ac 
son  of  Silas  O.  and  Flora  J.  Huntley 
Brackett  m  1918  Alice  F.  b  1892  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass,  dau  of  Joseph  G.  and  Mary 
Silver  Lewis.  Farmer  and  dealer  in  stand¬ 
ing  timber. 

BRADFORD,  DEXTER  1824-1900  b 
Marlow  son  of  Curtis  and  Patty  Giffin 
Bradford  m  1843  Lucinda  1834-98  b 
Marlboro  dau  of  Elijah  and  Elizabeth 
Comstock  Tinker  ch  Alzina  E.  1844-1900. 
Came  to  Ch  1869.  He  was  in  Langdon 
after  a  load  of  logs  and  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

BRADISH,  VERNE  D.  b  1908  Perkins- 
ville,  Vt.  son  of  Dwight  E.  and  Minerva 
Hemenway  Bradish  m  1929  Marion  O.  b 
1908  Lowell,  Mass,  dau  of  Alfred  J.  and 
Ella  R.  Vinal  Prescott  ch  I  Raymond  V. 
b  1930  m  1951  Terrence  Torgerson  ch 
Randolph  Stephen  b  1953  II  Ruth  Irma 
b  1933  III  Dorothy  A.  b  1935  IV  Thelma 
Jean  b  1937  m  1953  Kurt  Foshey. 

BREED,  ELIPHALET  1802-89  b  Unity 
m  1827  Eliza  Parks  1802-78  (OH  291)  ch 
I  Eliza  1829-96  II  Martha  J.  1832-1922  m 
James  Anderson  III  Henry  A.  1833  inf 
IV  Mary  R.  1835-84  m  John  Towner  V 
George  N.  1837-90  m  Mary  Matilda 
(Cochran)  Willard  1838-94.  Had  a  hard 
time,  not  much  money,  large  family,  ch 
1.  Mary  E.  b  1861  m  1883  Edward  Rogers 
ch  Josephine,  Henry  r  Antrim  2.  Anna 
1863-70  3.  Flora  1865-1942  m  Wentworth, 
Avery  4.  Ella  b  1867  m  Harrington  Hol¬ 
brook  r  Cal.  5.  Josephine  (Josie)  1869- 
1951  removed  to  Cal.  6.  Fannie  1872  inf 
7.  Nettie  Gertrude  1873-1945  8.  Ethel 
Rose  1876-1923  m  Clifton  Ward  ch  Hazel, 
Miriam,  Leland,  Howard  9.  George  Rus¬ 
sell  1878-1937  m  r  Cal.  no  ch  10.  Chester 
Alan  b  1883  m  Frances  Hughes  r  RI  ch 
Florence,  Ruth  VI  Josie  1841-69  m  Van 
Buren  Leland,  r  with  Breeds  VII  Lucy  N 
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1842-1930  m  Hosea  Dodge.  Eliphalet 
Breed  was  a  very  large  man,  so  heavy 
that  his  buckboard  sagged  to  within  18 
inches  of  the  ground;  a  genial,  pleasant 
man  with  something  cheerful  to  say  to 
the  children  on  his  way  to  the  meadow 
to  tend  his  sheep. 

BRESEE,  ALBERT  S.  b  1908  Pittsford, 
Vt.  son  of  Charles  and  Abbie  Seymour 
Bresee  m  1931  Hazel  b  1908  Rutland,  Vt. 
dau  of  Arthur  and  Grace  Manning  Niles. 
Came  to  Ch  1945  ch  Charles  A.  1932-49, 
twins  Nancy  L.  and  Caral  E.  b  1944. 

BRIGGS,  JAMES  L.  1863-1942  b 
Bridgewater,  Vt.  m  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Hol¬ 
man  1866-1941  b  Ch  dau  of  John  Miller. 
She  had  a  son,  Frank  Holman  d  1953. 

BRIGGS,  JOSEPH  G.  Jr.  1830-94  m 
1852  Ellen  L.  1831-1905  dau  of  Enoch 
Hammond  West  1792-1877  (OH  293)  He 
built  in  1870  what  was  later  known  as 
the  Box  Shop,  for  some  years  was  away 
from  Ch  as  a  hotel  manager. 

BRINK,  JAY  1881-1940  son  of  Charles 
D.  and  Mary  Henry  Brink.  His  mother 
died  young  and  his  father  located  near 
Kearney,  Neb.  Jay  was  brought  up  by 
Miss  Harriet  Parks,  m  1st  1902  Harriet 
M.  1880-1918  dau  of  Horace  Harlow  1837- 
1916  and  Emily  F.  Graves  Harlow  1864- 
1907  (OH  389)  ch  I  Mary  b  1904  m  1932 
A.  A.  Hyatt  ch  Harriett  b  1933,  Jay  S.  b 
1934,  Edith  b  1937  r  Auburn,  Wash.  II 
Ruth  b  1906  m  1930  L.  Milton  Valentine 
ch  Kenneth  C.  b  1931,  James  H.  b  1934 
r  Auburn,  Wash.  Ill  Charles  Parks  b  1909 
m  1931  Arba  Harris  ch  Twins  David  C. 
and  Donna  Lee  b  1934  Jay  Brink  m  2nd 
1919  Mrs.  Ida  Isham  Crosier  of  BF.  Her 
ch  by  previous  m  Verne  and  Kenneth. 
Family  moved  to  Nebraska  1915. 

BROOKS,  FRED  B.  1884  son  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Martha  Wallace  Brooks  m  1910 
Bertha  b  1882  dau  of  Frank  and  Arvilla 
Burt  Whitney.  Came  from  Franconia  to 
Ch  1942  ch  I  Phyllis  b  1912  m  1941  Ru¬ 
pert  b  1909  son  of  Ernest  and  Beda  Nel¬ 
son  Carpenter.  Came  to  Ch  1951  ch  Ver¬ 
onica  b  1946  II  Pauline  b  1915  m  1939 
L.  Robert  Goudie  r  Lisbon,  N.  H.  ch  Day- 
ton  III  Whitney  Fenton  b  1918  m  1951 
Mrs.  Wilda  Inez  Carpenter  Lewis  b  1914 
(sister  of  Rupert  Carpenter)  ch  Pamela 
Joy  b  1952.  By  her  first  husband  Elwood 
Lewis  1910-45  whom  she  m  1933,  she  had 
the  following  ch  Ernest  b  1934,  Elaine  b 
1936,  Patricia  b  1938,  Sandra  b  1943,  El¬ 
wood  b  1945  IV  Helen  b  1921  m  1943 
John  Motes  r  Mobile,  Ala.  V  Manning 
1925-44. 

BROOKS,  LYMAN  J.  1832-1912  bro¬ 
ther  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Brooks,  m  Louise 
Morrison  b  1848  Great  Bend,  La.  ch  Clar¬ 
ence  Morrison  b  1881,  Division  Engineer, 
NH  Highway  Dept.,  r  Keene.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  one  of  the  firm  of  the  Impervious 


Package  Co.  and  moved  to  Keene  with 
the  company. 

BROOKS,  DR.  NATHANIEL  G.  1838- 
1918  b  Ac  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  and  Mary  G. 
Gorham  Brooks  m  1876  Emma  A.  1849- 
1934  b  Baltimore,  Vt.  dau  of  Thomas  and 
Adelaide  Piper  Preston  ch  I  Lyman  1878- 
1945  m  1909  Emma  L.  b  1876  in  Texas 
dau  of  Scott  R.  and  Mary  Emilie  Denny 
Ford  ch  1.  Elizabeth  b  1912  m  1938  Louis 
E.  Woodhams  ch  Lois  E.  b  1941,  Robert 
Louis  b  1947  2.  Nathaniel  Ford  b  1915  m 
1942  Anita  Marie  b  Cl  dau  of  Alfred  J. 
and  Albina  C.  Allard  Trudel  ch  Bonnie 
Lou  b  1945,  Lyman  John  b  1948  r  NJ  II 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Preston  b  1881  m  1st  Dora 
Wallace  d  1917  m  2nd  1919  Lea  Lans  ch 
Nathalie  b  1919  III  Philip  Preston  b  1887 
m  Blanche  Pray  r  Boston  ch  Jean  b  1918, 
Philip  Preston  Jr.  b  1921.  Dr.  Brooks 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  a  surgeon 
in  the  Civil  War,  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
He  came  to  Ch  1874  and  was  a  leading 
physician  in  this  section.  Giving  up  his 
practice  in  1905,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  John  E.  Toye. 

BROOKS,  PARKMAN  When  he  died 
in  1892  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  town, 
estimated  to  be  about  100.  He  had  come 
to  town  more  than  60  years  earlier.  He  m 
Mary  Ann  Judevine  1821-92,  ch  George 
M.  m  Mary  Bell  1848-71;  Martha.  The 
ch  and  their  mother  went  west,  but  Mr. 
Brooks  remained  in  NCh,  spending  his 
last  years  at  the  home  of  Wesley  Hunt. 
To  cultivate  and  hoe  V2  a  of  corn  was 
a  good  day’s  work — Parkman  Brooks 
would  do  %  a. 

BROOKS,  WILLIAM  b  1906  m  Marion 
Durant  b  1910  ch  I  Mary  b  1930  m  Wil¬ 
liam  Majer  ch  Debora  Ann  b  1951  II 
Lillian  b  1933  m  Robert  E.  Fenoff  ch  Kim 
b  1953  III  Robert  b  1938  IV  Margaret  b 
1941. 

BROWN,  CARL  CONRAD  b  1906  son 
of  Walter  A.  and  Ida  E.  Kallenberg  Brown 
m  1932  Irma  b  1907  dau  of  John  Coolidge 
ch  Marilyn  b  1935,  Millicent  b  1938, 
Christine  b  1941,  Calvin  b  1944. 

BROWN,  EARLE  WALTER  b  1903 
(brother  of  Carl)  m  1928  Eleanor  b  1903 
dau  of  John  Coolidge  ch  I  Donald  C.,  b 
1929  II  Maxine  b  1931  m  1952  Malcolm 
Arthur  Baldwin  of  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 
ch  Jacqueline  Sue  b  1954  III  Hilda  Jean 
b  1932  m  1952  Reginald  James  Walton  of 
Monticello,  Me.  ch  Wendy  b  1953  IV 
Greta  Elaine  b  1934  m  1952  Raymond 
Elmer  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  ch 
Terry  Ray  b  1953,  Peter  Marcus  b  1954. 

BROWN,  JAMES  W.  b  1890  at  Hanover 
son  of  Peter  and  Josephine  Brown  m  1916 
Beatrice  Geneva  b  1898  dau  of  William 
Wilson  ch  I  Ellen  B.  b  1918  m  1st  1935 
Robert  B.  b  1915  son  of  Frank  and  Phoebe 
Bashaw  Porter  ch  1.  James  Robert  b 
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1936  2.  Beatrice  Ellen  b  1937  3.  Lawrence 
Cecil  b  1939  4.  Vernon  Richard  b  1941 
5.  William  George  b  1942  6.  Lee  Earl  b 
1944  7.  Corrinne  Alice  b  1945  8.  Patricia 
Ann  b  1946.  He  remarried  r  Keene.  She 
m  2nd  1946  Gerald  E.  Tashro  1919-50 
who  had  m  1st  1944  Dorothy  Ploof.  He 
was  later  killed  in  an  accident  in  RI  ch 
(Tashro)  9.  Carol  Leah  b  1947  10.  Cedric 
Colin  b  1950.  She  m  3rd  1951  Henry  Guy 
Towsley  who  had  the  following  ch  by 
his  previous  marriage  Linda,  Joan,  Elbert 
(Stubby),  Dana  ch  (Towsley)  11.  Cheryl 
Elaine  b  1952  II  William  James  b  1926  m 
1948  Margaret  b  1930  dau  of  Adelard  and 
Yvonne  Boudreau  ch  Melanie  b  1952  r 
Fitchburg  III  Vern  Ardis  b  1928  m  1948 
Rudolph  Joseph  Boudreau  (brother  of 
Margaret)  b  1928  ch  1.  Ronald  b  1950  2. 
Randolph  b  1952  r  Fitchburg. 

BRUCE,  GEORGE  1851-1909  b  Marl¬ 
boro,  Vt.  son  of  Alvin  and  Hannah  Ware 
Bruce  m  1874  Abbie  J.  1849-1927  dau  of 
Hubbard  and  Annie  Stratton  Kelsey  ch 
James  A.  son  Graham;  Robert  H.  b  1885 
m  1st  1910  Alice  E.  1890-1912  b  Newport 
dau  of  George  and  Evelyn  Rumrill  East¬ 
man  ch  Gordon  b  1911  Robert  m  2nd 
Grace  M.  b  Unity  dau  of  Irwin  W.  and 
E.  Josephine  Reed  Quimby  ch  Irwin  b 
1916,  Elsa  G.  b  1918.  George  Bruce  settled 
in  SCh  1874  at  #323  (OH  294)  Family 
removed  to  Cl. 

BRUNO,  ERNEST  J.  b  1913  son  of 
Dominic  and  Elizabeth  Valley  Bruno  m 
1937  Madeline  b  1914  dau  of  Joseph  and 
Agnes  Noble  Rowe.  Came  to  Ch  1947  ch 
Robert  b  1941,  Judith  b  1944,  David  b 
1953. 

BRYANT,  NORMAN  S.  1832-1900  b 
Cornish  son  of  Joseph  and  Lula  Cum¬ 
mings  Bryant  m  Lucy  C.  Taft  1836-1900 

ch  Willis,  Allen,  - r  #137.  Came  with 

Woodard  to  run  saw  and  grist  mill  at 
NCh. 

BUINICKY,  JOHN  K.  b  1882  Lithuania 
son  of  Adam  and  Mary  Buinicky  m  1906 
Elizabeth  M.  b  1888  Lithuania  dau  of 
Sam  and  Mary  Kralita  ch  I  Elizabeth  b 
1907  m  1924  Clifford  LaMar  II  John  J. 
b  1908  m  1934  Malvina  Breault  ch  Shirley, 
Priscilla,  Betty  III  Michael  b  1911  (d)  m 
1935  Edith  Johnson  ch  Albert,  Alice  IV 
Lucy  b  1912  m  1936  Frank  De  Robertis 
ch  Barbara,  Nancy  V  Dorothy  b  1913  m 
1931  James  Gibney  ch  James,  Patricia 
VI  Gerald  b  1915  m  1940  Rita  Bodreau 
ch  Nancy,  Robert,  Paul  VII  Hannah  b 
1917  m  1939  Ernest  Bodreau  ch  Eugene, 
Ernest  VIII  Henry  b  1918  m  1946  Pris¬ 
cilla  Langdon  ch  Andrew,  William  IX 
Alfred  b  1920  m  1945  Edith  Chase  ch 
Thomas,  Carol  X  Alice  1922  (d)  XI 

Stanley  b  1924  m  1950  Katherine  Ivey  ch 
Judith,  Barbara  XII  Ernest  b  1927  m  1949 


Virginia  Parrotto  ch  Katherine,  Karen 
XIII  Arthur  b  1930. 

BUNDY,  FRANK  L.  1869-1954  m  Ab¬ 
bie  M.  1869-1947,  removed  to  Cl  ch 
Benjamin  1906-43,  Hazel,  Herbert,  Louis, 
Jessie. 

BURBANK,  MOODY  C.  1829-94  b 
Landaff  son  of  Joseph  and  Louise  At¬ 
wood  Burbank  m  Louella  1830-1912  b 
Hopkinton  dau  of  Abram  and  Martha 
Rowell  ch  I  George  b  1852  II  Amos  1855- 
1919  III  Frank  1863-1927  m  1st  1883 
Ella  1861-85  dau  of  Daniel  and  Nancy 
Straw  m  2nd  Hattie  J.  1873-1916  ch  1. 
Guy  Francis  b  1890  m  Alma  Riley  2. 
Albert  3.  Harry  4.  Fanny  L.  1903-16  5.  f 
6.  Clara  IV  Charles  b  1865. 

BURBECK,  STANLEY  b  1900  son  of 
Walter  and  Abbie  Kimball  Burbeck  m 
1927  Helen  b  1906  dau  of  Linn  and  Edith 
Marble  Fairbanks.  Came  to  Ch  1942. 

BURNAP,  CARL  RUSSELL  b  1926  son 
of  Russell  W.  and  Clara  Burnap  m  1947 
Catherine  Violet  b  1927  dau  of  Victor 
Eugene  and  Hazel  Violet  Dandrow.  Shop 
teacher,  came  to  Ch  1950  ch  Pamela 
Ellen  b  1949,  Jeffrey  Carl  b  1954. 

BURNEY,  LAWRENCE  WITHINGTON 
b  1903  Bridgewater,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  E. 
and  Eva  Withington  Burney  m  1925 
Phoebe  Elizabeth  b  1905  Shrewsbury,  Vt. 
dau  of  Wilbur  J.  and  Ada  M.  Prentice 
Dawson  ch  I  Spencer  Withington  b  1926 
m  1946  Lois  Edith  Marchand  (div.)  II 
Janice  Dawson  b  1928  m  1947  Erwin  L. 
Moore  of  Saxtons  River  ch  Marshall 
Prentice  b  1949,  Russell  Lawrence  b  1951 
III  Gale  Anthony  b  1929  IV  Bonita  Pa¬ 
tricia  b  1931  V  Glen  Ada  b  1933  m  1954 
Eben  Phelps  VI  Jane  Lee  b  1935  m  1953 
Albert  Elmer  French  ch  Gail  Marie  b 
1954.  Came  to  Ch  1927. 

BURNHAM,  GEORGE  1828-1913  b  SCh 
son  of  John  and  Clarinda  Dwinnell 
Burnham  m  1st  1854  Mary  Jane  1827-92 
b  Sp  dau  of  Nehemiah  G.  and  Mary  Ann 
Walker  Spencer  ch  I  Jennie  F.  b  1857  m 
Benton  D.  Johnson  II  Gusta  P.  b  1862 
m  Frank  (Barney)  Ward.  Mr.  Burnham 
m  2nd  1898  Clara  Boynton. 

BURNS,  HUGH  H.  1868-1938  b  Scot¬ 
land  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Hamilton 
Burns  m  1st  1891  Mary  1860-97  b  PEI 
dau  of  Frederick  and  Anna  Cody  Praught. 
Worked  for  Paris,  later  took  care  of 
cemeteries  ch  I  Mary  Ellen  1891-1947  II 
Robert  T.  1893-1942  III  Anne  1895-1953 
m  1916  Clifton  Frank  Straw  r  Dummers- 
ton,  Vt.  Mr.  Burns  m  2nd  1900  Christine 
Praught  1866-1921  (sister  of  Mary)  IV 
William  E.  b  1900  m  1918  Grace  b  1900 
dau  of  Wilfred  Poisson  ch  1.  Catharine 
Grace  b  1919  m  1941  John  Lylis  ch  John 
Jr.  b  1943  2.  Albertine  b  1921  m  1942 
Preston  Shaw  3.  Robert  William  b  1927 
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m  1953  Jean  Brennan  b  1927  V  Bernard 
John  b  1902  m  1923  Jane  Dallimore  ch 
1.  Ruth  Thelma  b  1925  m  1951  Thomas 
Ward  2.  Bernard  Keith  b  1933  r  Clifton, 

N  J  VI  Edna  Elizabeth  b  1904  m  1922 
John  Nelson  VII  Margaret  b  1908  m  1944 
Walter  Hearne  r  N.  Walpole. 

BUSWELL,  ALBERT  E.  1855-1914  b 
Ac  son  of  Lyman  and  Cornelia  Slader 
Buswell  m  1st  Carlie  E.  1855-1900  b  Ch 
dau  of  James  S.  Putnam  (OH  531)  ch  I 
Harry  E.  1881-1942  m  1902  Nina  b  1879 
dau  of  Pliny  Frost  ch  1.  Carl  Allen  b 
1903  m  1928  Mrs.  Beatrice  Saunders  b 
1898  Barre,  Vt.  dau  of  Lewis  A.  and 
Harriet  B.  Cheever  ch  Carl  Allen  Jr.  b 
1928,  Orman  Alton  b  1934  2.  Newton  A. 
b  1916  Albert  m  2nd  1901  Sadie  L.  1864- 
1918  dau  of  George  Powers. 

BUSWELL,  ELBRIDGE  b  Ac  son  of 
Horace  and  Louisa  Symonds  Buswell 
(cousin  of  Albert)  m  Mary  1853-1901  dau 
of  James  Lyons  ch  I  Walter  Minton  1874- 
1951.  Consulting  botanist  for  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  Harvey  Firestone  in  their 
search  for  natural  rubber  in  Florida. 
1932  went  to  U.  of  Miami,  author  of 
several  books  on  native  south  Florida 
plants  II  Ernest  N.  went  west,  d  1951  III 
Guy  IV  Louise  1878-1907  m  1903  Hugh 
Kane  removed  to  Alberta.  She  became 
fatally  ill,  died  enroute  to  Ch,  he  killed 
at  Verdun. 

BUTLER,  JOHN  F.  1860-1929  b  Boston, 
brought  up  by  Lewis  Lane  m  1887  Katie 
M.  1863-1947  b  Weare  dau  of  Gilman  M. 
and  Susan  Almira  Jones  Saltmarsh  ch 
Maud  Evelyn  b  188  9m  1911  Joseph  Wood 
of  Lebanon  ch  Philip. 

BUTTERFIELD,  JONAS  1808-75  m 
1833  Maria  Eaton  1810-97  r  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river  a  short  distance  above 
Cheshire  Bridge.  Although  a  Sp  family 
they  had  many  interests  in  Ch  ch  I 
Jonathan  1833-92  m  1864  Elethea  Morse 
1842-1903  of  Ac  ch  Stella  b  1881  m  1st 
1900  Arthur  W.  Shepard  m  2nd  1911 
Richard  Walsh  II  William  E.  1836-1907 
m  1860  Harriet  (Hattie)  1837-1900  b 
Hemlock  dau  of  Lewis  Bond.  First  a 
farmer,  later  in  grain  store  west  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church  ch  Ida  M.  1869-1941  m  1st 
1891  John  Stratton  Walker  1867-1911  of 
Langdon  m  2nd  1922  Harry  Buxton  Mer¬ 
rill  b  Benton  d  1925  III  Ellen  (Nell)  1843- 
1930  (S). 

BUTTERFIELD,  MORRIS  E.  b  1904 
Perkinsville,  Vt.  son  of  Erwin  H.  and 
Margaret  Nourse  Butterfield  m  1939  Jo¬ 
sephine  E.  b  1916  dau  of  Louis  and 
Theresa  Marstriani  Fusco  ch  Linda  Jo 
b  1940,  Morris  E.  Jr.  b  1943. 

BUZZELL,  RALPH  b  1895  son  of  Aaron 
and  Nettie  Knapp  Buzzell  m  1920  Ethel 
dau  of  Almon  and  Louise  Senor  Gove. 


Came  to  Ch  from  BF  1947  ch  Ward  A., 
Muriel  A.,  Frederick  K.,  Alberta  E.,  Ber¬ 
nice  E. 

BYE,  WALTER  b  Birmingham,  Eng. 
d  1933  m  Clara  Woodall  ch  Agnes,  Wal¬ 
ter,  Harry,  Edith,  Nellie,  Clara  r  NCh 
#104  14  years  around  1900. 

CAHALANE,  JOHN  1831-1916  b  Ire. 
son  of  Cornelius  and  Mary  Lawlor  Caha- 
lane  m  Mary  1839-1917  b  Ire.  dau  of  Mori- 
arity  and  Margaret  Wern.  Section  fore¬ 
man  BF  to  Keene,  came  to  Ch  when  he 
retired.  Had  5  sons  of  whom  David  r  Ch 
David  Cahalane  b  1870  Westmoreland  m 
1899  Elizabeth  Harrison  b  1881.  Came  to 
Ch  1894,  worked  18  years  for  Mrs.  Paris, 

12  years  as  school  janitor,  17  years  as  post 
master  ch  I  Victor  Harrison  b  1901  m 
1928  Isabelle  Wolff  Porter  of  St.J.,  Vt.  ch 
Margaret  Elizabeth  b  1942.  He  is  Chief 
Biologist  for  National  Park  Service,  Dept, 
of  the  Interior  II  Gertrude  E.  b  1905. 
When  her  father  retired  as  post  master 
1942  she  succeeded  him  III  Marie  F.  b 
1916  m  1949  John  J.  Bowe  Jr.  of  Green¬ 
field,  Mass,  ch  Patricia  Ann  b  1952  IV 
John  H.  b  1918  m  1953  Mrs.  Nan  Bourne 
Plamondon. 

CAINE,  NEIL  WILLIAM  1873-1947  b 
NY  m  1903  Myrtie  dau  of  Orlando  and 
Emma  Fletcher  Burr  of  Cornish  ch  I 
Harry  m  1925  Doris  b  1905  dau  of  Allen 
H.  and  Mary  Freeman  ch  1.  Edward  b 
1926  m  Patricia  Dourey  II  Robert  b  1930 
III  John  b  1932. 

CALLAHAN,  CORNELIUS  1822-1908  b 
Ire.  came  to  Ch  1850,  son  of  John  and 
Ellen  McCarty  Callahan  m  1852  Bridget 
1825-1912  dau  of  John  and  Mary  Ruane 
McMahon  ch  I  John  1853-84  m  Mary  1850- 
89  b  Ch  or  Sp  dau  of  William  (John  in 
OH)  and  Ellen  E.  Griffin  ch  1.  William 
C.  1874-1907  m  1900  Elizabeth  M.  1874- 
1925  b  Ch  dau  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Hackett  Davis  ch  Robert  J.  1901-17, 
Katherine  D.  1905-7,  William  C.  Ran  a 
store  under  the  post  office  and  was  shot 
by  his  own  gun  while  at  SCh  taking 
orders.  His  widow  m  2nd  1924  Thomas 
H  King  2.  Robert  m  1902  r  Worcester, 
Mass.  3.  Mary  K.  1882-1910  (S)  4.  Nellie 
m  1911  George  Anderson  r  Keene,  d  young 
II  Mary  1854  III  Timothy  C.  1859-1934  m 
Elizabeth  M.  1858-1927  dau  of  John  and 
Mary  Corbett  Carmody  ch  1.  Ruth  Agnes 
b  1884  m  1914  Raymond  Minor  Frost  in 
NYC  ch  (1)  Raymond  Minor  Jr.  b  1918 
m  1943  Irene  Marie  Pinko  ch  Robin 
Marie  b  1946,  Kathleen  Ruth  b  1949, 
Merrie  Elizabeth  b  1953  (2)  Ruth  Ann  b 
1920  m  1944  James  Harmon  Bricker  ch 
Joanne  b  1946  2.  Elizabeth  Sarah  b  1885 
m  1912  Amasa  son  of  Alden  and  Loretta 
Aldrich  Bowles  ch  Elizabeth  Margaret  b 
1923  Timothy  was  for  many  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  G.  S.  Bond  violin  case 
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plant.  IV  William  1862-83  V  Sarah  1864- 
89. 

CAREY,  FRANCIS  M.  1836-1912  b 
Lempster  m  1863  Hannah  Farwell  1844- 
1904  dau  of  James  Labaree  ch  I  Carl 
James  1868-1927  II  Clarence  b  1874  m 
1897  Gertrude  Nichols  b  1878,  farmer  in 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  retired  to  Ch  ch  1. 
Marion  b  1898  m  1921  Ray  Cutler  1895- 
1950  2.  Leslie  b  1900  m  1923  Ruth  Doug¬ 
las  ch  Richard,  Raelene  3.  Robert  b  1902 
m  1928  Elelie  Eaton  ch  Nancy,  Janice  4. 
Bernard  b  1906  m  1929  Gladys  Abbott 
ch  (1)  Lucille  b  1929  m  1947  Knieland 
Wheeler  ch  Dennis,  Susan  (2)  Bernard 
NichoLs  b  1931  (3)  Evelyn  Mae  1934-5 
(4)  Kenneth  Abbott  b  1937  (5)  Catherine 
Shirley  b  1953  5.  Herbert  b  1908  m  1931 
Della  Merrill  ch  Roger,  Neil  6.  Mabel  b 
1911  m  1934  Austin  Goings  ch  Carl,  twins 
Paul  and  Pauline,  Ralph  7.  Rachel  b  1914 
m  Leonard  Abbott  ch  Doris  inf,  Clarence 
Norman  8.  Floyd  b  1918  m  1940  Regina 
Lafko  ch  Charles,  Ronald,  William,  Pa¬ 
tricia,  Barbara  9.  Gladys  b  1924  m  1951 
Wendell  Cobum  III  Ernest  b  1878  (S). 

CARLISLE,  GORDON  b  1913  son  of 
Charles  and  Minnie  Bemis  Carlisle  m 
1937  Lena  b  1918  dau  of  Albert  and 
Phoebe  Glazier  Clark.  Came  to  Ch  1950 
ch  Jack  b  1941,  Russell  b  1943,  Sandra 
b  1945. 

CARMODY,  JOHN  1833-92  b  Ire.  son 
of  Michael  and  Margaret  Ladeu  Carmody 
m  Mary  1830-1922  b  Ire.  dau  of  John 
and  Mary  Corbett  ch  I  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
garet  1858-1927  m  Timothy  Callahan  II 
John  1861-1926  m  Annie  Kent  r  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.,  RR  telegrapher  III  Mary 
Agnes  1855-1910  (S)  IV  Nellie  (Ellen) 
1869-1921  m  I.  F.  Baldwin. 

CARRIEL,  GEORGE  JAMES  1859-1944 
b  NCh  son  of  George  Dwight  and  Martha 
Jane  Hubbard  Carriel  (dau  of  Orange 
Hubbard)  m  Elizabeth  Boardman  1860- 
1942  dau  of  Edwin  F.  Hubbard  (OH  430) 
ch  I  Dwight  b  1892  m  1913  Bertha  A.  b 
1892  dau  of  John  and  Mary  Henry  Brady 
ch  Loraine  Margaret  b  1916  m  1940  How¬ 
ard  Light  ch  Howard  A.  b  1944,  Peter 
Eliot  b  1945  II  Edwin  Hubbard  b  1894 
m  1918  Flora  Esther  Chandler  ch  1. 
Barbara  Ellen  b  1921  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  m 
1942  Carl  Tandberg  Milner  b  1916  Bos¬ 
ton  ch  James  Edward  b  1943,  David  Oliver 
b  1945  2.  Shirley  Mae  b  1922  Cl  m  Bart¬ 
lett  Carpenter  Lund  b  1920  ch  Gary 
Carriel  b  1945,  Gail  Elizabeth  b  1947, 
Patricia  Ann  b  1949,  Brian  Edwin  b  1950, 
Sandra  Jean  b  1951  3.  Janet  Elizabeth  b 
1935  III  George  Elliott  b  1898  m  1st 
Charlotte  Sawyer  m  2nd  Irene  Laundry 
Physician  N.  Chelmsford,  Mass.  IV  Eliza¬ 
beth  Public  Health  nurse.  Family  re¬ 
moved  to  Cl  1907. 

CARTER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  b  1895 


Troy,  N.  H.  son  of  William  and  Agnes 
Carter  m  1916  Marion  Antoinette  Hob¬ 
son  b  1896  Sp  ch  Nathalie  b  1919,  m  1954 
Robert  Barber,  William  Charles  b  1925, 
twins  Harold  George  and  Harry  Ernest 
b  1927. 


CARTER,  LESLIE  DAY  b  1902  m  1925 
Margareta  Campbell  b  1898  ch  I  David 
Lloyd  b  1926  m  1948  Hazel  Louise  Mor¬ 
row  ch  Barbara  Ann,  Mary  Louise,  James 
Lloyd,  Richard  Neil  b  1954,  Douglas  Day 
II  Margaret  Elizabeth  b  1927  m  1952 
Lester  David  Boyden. 

CASS,  GEORGE  W.  b  1897  Lakeport  m 
1930  Mrs.  Pearl  Quimby  Marchand  b  1900 
who  m  1st  Philip  Marchand  ch  Lois  Mar¬ 
chand  m  1st  Spencer  Burney  m  2nd  1953 
Perry  Miller  r  A  jo,  Ariz. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  CHARLES  1894-1950 
m  1933  Mrs.  Marion  Lake  b  1908  ch  I 
Doris  b  1935  m  1953  Jesse  Bacon  II 
Charles  b  1939.  She  m  1st  1924  Leroy 
Lake  ch  Mary  Elizabeth  m  Alfred  Goodell, 
Ruth  Nellie  m  Clyde  Lanine,  Shirley 
Marien  m  Ralph  Willard  Jr.,  Dorothy 
Ethel  m  Wendal  Reed. 


CHAMBERLAIN,  EDSON  r  #217.  In 
addition  to  the  information  on  this 
family  (OH  307)  the  following  is  avail¬ 
able  about  the  younger  ch  VII  Charles 
1849-94  m  1879  Ella  J.  1864-1917  b  Ch 
dau  of  Ebenezer  Corbin  ch  1.  Charles 
Elmer  b  1877.  Worked  for  RR  down 
country  2.  Eva  May  b  1879  3.  Ada  Maria 
b  1881  Mrs.  Chamberlain  m  2nd  William 
Dodge  r  BF  VIII  Eustace  1851-1912  m 
1886  Susie  F.  1859-1929  dau  of  Artemis 
Eggleston  IX  Florence  1858-1926  m  1st 
Rensseler  Strickland  m  2nd  Arthur  Er- 
skine  m  3rd  Herbert  Livingston  1868-1913 
X  John  1859-1939  (S)  r  #210  XI  Alice 
1862-1918  (S)  r  #206. 


CHAPMAN,  EVERETT  FRED  son  of 
Fred  Chapman  m  1922  Aleese  b  1900  dau 
of  Hazen  and  Clara  Lindsay  Curtis.  Came 
to  Ch  1940  ch  I  Everett  E.  b  1925  II  Don¬ 
ald  b  1929  m  1953  Barbara  dau  of  Charles 
and  Barbara  Grainger. 

CHASE,  CHARLES  b  1905  son  of  Al¬ 
bert  C.  and  Grace  E.  Chase  m  1935 
Beulah  b  1909  dau  of  Sabin  Fisk  ch 
Thomas  b  1938,  Timothy  b  1944. 

CHASE,  CHARLES  M.  1866-1920  m 
Mary  M.  Kinnie  1873-1950  ch  I  Charles 
Fred  b  1891  m  1920  Ruth  H.  Swanson  r 
Cornish  ch  1.  Forrest  C.  m  1948  Margery 
Rogers  ch  Sally  A.,  Susan  J.  2.  Harland 
F.  m  1944  Arlene  Rouillard  ch  Robert  H., 
Barbara  V.  II  Cora  G.  b  1893  m  1909 
Glen  N.  Davis  III  Herbert  L.  b  1898  m 
1921  Lena  M.  Moore  r  Cl  ch  Herbert  F. 
m  1945  Gisele  M.  Pepin  ch  Michael  F., 
David  H.,  Alan,  Peter  IV  Harold  E.  b 
1899  m  1923  Alice  M.  b  1906  dau  of 
Hermon  Emil  and  Nellie  Geneva  Randall 
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Gerber  ch  1.  Lois  Irene  b  1928  m  John 
Nelson  2.  Marion  Claire  b  1932  3.  Beverly 
R.  b  1935  m  1952  Merton  H.  Bascom  4. 
Kenneth  Harold  b  1946  5.  Ann  Elaine  b 
1952  V  Carrie  Pearl  1900-13  VI  Forrest 
A.  b  1902  m  1922  Harriet  E.  Putnam  r 
Cl  ch  1.  Edith  H.  m  1945  Alfred  Buinicky 
2.  Teresa  m  1949  Robert  L.  Lufkin  ch 
Robert  3.  Gardner  P.  m  Jane  Peterson  ch 
Sandra  J.  VII  Richard  H.  b  1903  m  1925 
Florence  B.  dau  of  Perley  Cole  of  Unity 
ch  1.  Carolyn  L.  m  1953  Roger  H.  Ryan 
ch  Sharon  L.  2.  Eleanor  A.  VIII  Freda 

M.  b  1905  m  1st  Vernon  Morse  m  2nd 
Augustus  Johnson  r  Cl  IX  Bernard  G. 
1906  inf.  Family  r  #142. 

CHESTER,  ROBERT  b  1880  m  1913 
Gertrude  Gillett  b  1887  ch  Clarissa  Louise 
b  1915  m  Roland  Stevens.  Came  to  Ch 
1914. 

CHILD,  REV.  DUDLEY  R.  1867-1953 
b  Boston  son  of  Dudley  R.  and  Missouri 
Stockwell  Child  m  1908  Ruth  Fay  1882- 
1949  b  Ch  dau  of  William  H.  and  Addie 
W.  Slade  Bowman  (OH  290)  Pastor  of 
Unitarian  Church,  ordained  in  Ch  1906 
ch  I  Roger  Bowman  m  1950  Joanna 
Alexion  II  Richard  III  Robert  Warren  d 
1930. 

CHILD,  JAMES  HENRY  b  1920  Farm¬ 
ington  son  of  Charles  Everett  and  Susan 
Nellie  Fletcher  Child  m  1942  Margaret 
Loraine  b  1915  Sp  dau  of  Louis  L.  Com¬ 
stock  ch  I  Charles  Louis  b  1948  Twins  II 
Susan  Marie  and  III  Sylvia  Caroline  b 
1951. 

CHUBB,  ANSON  W.  1824-91  a  very 
devout  man,  came  to  Ch  1863  (OH  308) 
m  1st  1849  Orlana  Waterman  1823-62  m 
2nd  1863  Mary  Walker  1834-1910. 

CILLEY,  MAURICE  b  1909  son  of  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  and  Annie  L.  Woodworth  Cilley 
m  1933  Ida  Lula  b  1915  dau  of  James 
and  Gertrude  Shippy  Hall.  Came  to  Ch 
1940  ch  I  Arthur  G.  b  1935  m  1953  Rosa- 
belle  Johnson  II  David  b  1938  III  Steven 
Walter  b  1943. 

CLACE,  HERMON  L.  1869-1934  b  Ger¬ 
many,  came  to  Ch  1917.  His  second  wife 
was  Anna  Olund.  His  ch  William,  Ernest, 
Bertha,  Emma,  Ida,  Martha,  George,  Es¬ 
ther,  Alice,  none  of  whom  r  Ch. 

CLARK,  AARON  1820-1900  m  1844 
Mary  Ann  Towner  1823-1914  (OH  309) 
Came  to  Ch  from  Newport  with  his 
father  1841.  Stone  mason,  carpenter, 
farmer,  lumberman  ch  I  Emma  C.  1845- 
1920  m  Clarence  Bixby  II  Byron  1847- 
1928  m  1st  Mrs.  Anna  Ainsworth  d  1875 
m  2nd  Elida  Peck  1859-1917.  Doctor  in 

N.  Y.  C.,  came  to  visit  his  parents  in  the 
summer  ch  Miriam  Lydia  1890-4,  Byron 
George  Jr.,  Grace. 

CLARK,  HERMON  PRESTON  b  1908 
Mansfield,  Mass,  son  of  Preston  B.  and 


Clara  M.  Richards  Clark  m  1932  Myrtle 
b  1915  dau  of  Edward  and  Sadie  Pike 
Merrill.  Family  came  to  Ch  1929.  Preston 
Clark  d  Ch  1945,  Mrs.  Clark  1942  ch 
Nancy  b  1935,  Gail  b  1940,  Hermon  Ste¬ 
phen  b  1945. 

CLARK,  SAMUEL  son  of  William  and 
Esther  Rogers  Clark  m  Achsa  dau  of  Eli 
and  Eunice  Sawyer  Smith  (OH  309)  ch 
I  Jerusha  1811-98  m  Francis  Cram  1797- 
1881  ch  Adelbert  1854-1902  (S)  b  Lemp- 
ster  came  to  Ch  1860.  Spoken  of  as  “Dell” 
Cram,  a  good  farmer,  making  a  specialty 
of  training  oxen  II  Samuel  1812-68  m 
1840  Sarah  D.  Carriel  1816-82  r  Ac,  Black 
North  (LH  567)  ch  1.  Almira  R.  1842-1922 
m  1865  George  Lamb  of  Langdon  2.  Hi¬ 
ram  Oscar  (or  Oscar  H.)  1845-80  3.  Hen¬ 
ry  D.  1848-1904  m  1885  Ella  E.  1852-1923 
dau  of  Alpheus  Perry.  She  m  2nd  George 
D.  Clough  4.  Eunice  Rosette  1853  5.  Ly¬ 
man  A.  1856-67.  Tied  around  himself  a 
rope  by  which  he  was  leading  a  horse 
to  water.  Killed  when  the  horse  ran  away 
6.  Daniel  G.  1859  7.  Charles  S.  1860-1 
III  Cinthia  1817-69  m  Alvin  Frost  IV 
Daniel  1820-85  b  Ac  m  Pamelia  Graham 
Cram  1828-90.  “By  the  overturning  of 
three  swarms  of  bees  caused  by  backing 
a  carriage  against  the  bee  stand,  at  the 
funeral  of  Daniel  Clark,  while  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  making  up  to  proceed  to  the 
cemetery,  a  delay  of  two  hours  was 
necessary  before  the  infuriated  bees  quiet¬ 
ed  down  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  reach  their  carriages, 
and  then  only  by  walking  20  or  30  rods 
from  the  house.  The  house  was  instantly 
filled  with  bees  and  many  people  were 
terribly  stung,  a  young  son  of  Daniel 
Walker,  who  heroically  held  onto  his 
frantic  team,  being  so  severely  injured 
that  he  was  put  to  bed  and  a  physician 
called  at  once.”  oh  1.  Harriet  A.  2.  Ora- 
ette  A.  1855-1932  m  1892  Lyman  B.  Eaton 
3.  Alma  A.  4.  Fred  W.  r  A1  5.  Omer  J. 
1862-1909  m  1892  Agnes  Slade  1872-1943 
ch  (1)  Alson  b  1896  m  1917  Margie  E.  b 
1894  dau  of  Ernest  D.  Fikes  Supt.  Sher¬ 
wood  greenhouses  ch  Alson  Lionel  b  1919 
m  1945  Mrs.  Mavis  Tucker  Mason  widow 
of  Everett  Mason  ch  Penelope  Nan  b 
1947  (2)  Lelia  Augusta  1897-1926  m  1912 
Leonard  Hovey  Bacon  of  Chelsea,  Vt.  ch 
Roscoe  Clark,  Leonard  Hovey  (3)  Gor¬ 
don  Omer  b  1907  NCh  m  1946  Gertrude 
M.  Smith.  Mrs.  Agnes  Clark  m  2nd  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Whitney  6.  Clinton  F.  7.  Lelia  J. 
V  Harvey  m  1st  Rosaltha  dau  of  Aaron 
Fisk  ch  1.  Hannah  Jannette  b  1850  m 
George  Clough  2.  Helen  b  1852  m  Henry 
C.  Bacon  r  BF  3.  Frank.  Harvey  m  2nd 
Alzina  B.  Hogg  1829-78. 

CLARK,  WILLIAM  E.  1847-1914  b 
Manchester  m  1872  Sophia  Elizabeth 
1846-1916  b  Brattleboro  dau  of  John  L. 
Putnam  ch  I  William  E.  1876-1928  phy- 
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sician,  practiced  Lempster  22  years,  came 
to  Ch  1925  m  1903  Almira  Louise  b  1880 
Ac  dau  of  Jonathan  and  Amelia  Dodge 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  Clark  now  r  Florida  ch  1. 
William  E.  b  1908  Lempster  m  1931 
Charlotte  b  1908  Tamworth  dau  of  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Elizabeth  Chick  Mason  ch  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  b  1932,  Peter  Lee  b  1936  Teach¬ 
ers  in  Durham  2.  Martha  Charlotte  b 
1919  Lempster  m  1943  Harold  Gardner 
Merchant  r  Arlington,  Mass,  ch  Clark 
Gardner  b  1945,  George,  Scot  b  1953  II 
Sarah  E.  (Sadie)  1879-1941  (S)  grad.  Mt. 
Holyoke  William  E.  enlisted  1864,  served 
3  years  in  navy,  came  to  Ch  1881.  Road- 
master  B&M,  1897  entered  employ  of 
Rail  Joint  Co.,  travelled  for  the  company. 

CLARKE,  FRED  A.  1852-1927  b  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt.  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Newell 
Clarke  m  1892  Elizabeth  B.  (Lizzie)  1862- 
1940  dau  of  Granville  and  Frances  Duns- 
moor  Harris.  1892  bought  stove,  tin, 
plumbing  business  of  C.  A.  Finlay  in 
Railroad  Square,  building  later  removed 
by  Charles  Hoyt.  Mr.  Clarke  later  worked 
BF,  family  remaining  Ch,  Mrs.  Clarke  a 
milliner  at  BF  and  Ch  ch  I  Ruth  b  1893 
m  1940  Harry  Scofield  r  old  Harris  home 
II  Frederick  N.  b  1900  m  1924  Grace  L. 
b  1894  dau  of  Charles  and  Harriet 
Churchill  of  Lebanon  ch  1.  Frederick  N. 
Jr.  b  1925  m  1946  Doris  Char  boro  ch 
Deborah  Ann  b  1950  2.  Elizabeth  Jane 
b  1931  m  1952  James  Chandler  ch  Lee 
Jane  b  1952,  Clarke  Ralph  b  1953  3.  Rich¬ 
ard  John  b  1933  m  1954  Pauline  E.  Bry¬ 
ant.  Mr.  Clarke  is  State  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

CLOUGH,  GEORGE  DENNISON  1851- 
1929  b  Putney  son  of  Reubin  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Whitney  Clough  m  1st  Hannah 
Janette  1850-1913  b  Ch  dau  of  Harvey 
Clark  ch  I  George  Dennison  Jr.  b  1878 
r  Woodstock,  Vt.  II  Frank  Elwin  1879- 
1906  III  Guy  Ruben  1880-1931  m  Grace 
Donahue  ch  Loraine,  Liona,  Mervin,  Del¬ 
bert,  Urbin,  Rowena,  Oakleigh  IV  Ray 
Emerson  b  1882  m  Nettie  Putnam.  En¬ 
listed  from  Windsor,  went  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ch  Dorothy  Alice,  Ray  Emerson  Jr. 
r  Greenfield,  Mass.  V  Ralph  Harvey  b 
1884  m  Florence  Morgan  ch  Harvey,  Jay, 
Isabelle,  Nancy  r  Worcester,  Mass.  VI 
Erie  Whitney  b  1885  m  Georgiana  Mar- 
cotte  ch  Marjorie  Ruth  r  Windsor,  Vt. 
VII  Tyler  1887-1932  m  1914  Lodina 
Donahue  ch  Helen  Manager  A&P  store 
BF  VIII  Helen  May  1890-5  IX  Harold 
Jay  1890-1910  accidentally  electrocuted 
while  a  lineman  in  Idaho  X  Hazel  Ro- 
saltha  1892-1938  m  1914  Dwight  Cabot 
ch  Jeanette,  Philip  r  Winchester,  Mass. 

COBB,  JAMES  FRANK  b  1889  Town¬ 
send,  Vt.  son  of  Harry  W.  and  Bessie 
Bailey  Cobb  m  1917  Emily  b  1888  Ludlow, 
Mass,  dau  of  Charles  A.  and  Lucy  M. 


Cooley  White.  Came  to  Ch  1921.  ch  I 
Henry  Charles  b  1921  m  1943  Jean  Kilby 
Morrow  ch  Kilby  Ann  b  1944,  Henry 
Charles  Jr.  b  1947  II  Dana  White  1922- 
44  m  1942  Barbara  Frohock.  Missing  in 
action  over  Italy  1944.  Ill  Alma  Doris 
b  1926  m  1948  Lawrence  b  1921  son  of 
Abraham  and  Jacoba  Lankhorst  ch  Dana 
Cobb  b  1949,  Lawrence  Jr.  b  1951,  Pam¬ 
ela  Dianne  b  1954  IV  Norman  Calvin  b 
1930  m  1952  Lena  Vivian  Auvil  of  Graf¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

COBB,  JOSIAH  1808-87  b  Putney  m 
1st  1833  Candace  Pierce  1818-53  ch,  all 
by  first  wife,  d  young  m  2nd  Hannah 
Hodgkins  1818-86.  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  car¬ 
penter.  Each  year  the  Cobbs  would  go  on 
a  vacation,  he  on  foot  and  she  on  the 
train. 

COCHRAN,  LEMUEL  HIRAM  1882- 
1949  b  Holderness,  N.  H.  son  of  Lemuel 
Prince  and  Ida  E.  Leavitt  Cochran  m 
1906  Harriet  Annette  1878-1952  dau  of 
Fred  and  Jennie  L.  Dunham  Johnson 
no  ch.  Came  to  Ch  1923. 

COCHRANE,  ERNEST  b  1892  son  of 
Charles  and  Lovina  Bryant  Cochrane  m 
1911  Grace  b  1892  dau  of  Herbert  and 
Anna  Tracy  Pearce  ch  Betty  b  1920. 
Came  to  Ch  1929. 

COLBURN,  HUGH  W.  b  1912  son  of 
Eli  and  Flora  Hart  Colburn  m  1933  Clara 
b  1910  dau  of  Ervin  and  Hattie  Wilder 
Decell.  Came  to  Ch  1950.  ch  Janet  Mary 
b  1935,  Joan  Elizabeth  b  1937  m  1953 
Francis  Louis  Russell.  Alice  Mae  b  1938, 
Hugh  Wayne  Jr.  b  1939,  Gloria  Jean  b 
1941,  Nancy  Jane  b  1942,  Glenn  Herbert  b 
1943,  James  Allen  b  1945,  Donna  Lee  b 
1946,  Jack  Eli  b  1947,  Judy  Kay  b  1949, 
Kathleen  Marie  b  1950,  David  Bruce  b 
1951,  Gary  Dean  b  1953,  Fay  Ronald  b 
1954. 

COLE,  BERTRAM  W.  b  1880  West 
Chester,  Pa.  son  of  Emery  S.  and  Eliza 
Cole  m  1907  Nora  E.  1877-1954  b  Bethel, 
Vt.  dau  of  S.  W.  and  Nellie  E.  Newton 
Hayward  Store  and  gas  station  River- 
view  29  yrs. 

COMSTOCK,  LOVELL  E.  1849-94  b 
Newport  m  1880  Clara  M.  1855-1941  b 
Cornish  dau  of  Samuel  E.  and  Susan 
Vinton  Mace  ch  Louis  L.  b  1881  Cornish 
m  1st  1907  Margaret  M.  1888-1919  b  Em¬ 
met,  Mich,  dau  of  Frederick  N.  and  Anna 
Williams  Jeffery  ch  1.  Lovell  Elgin  b  1910 
Franklin,  N.  H.  m  1943  Charlene  Eliza¬ 
beth  b  1919  dau  of  William  Stone  2.  Mar¬ 
garet  Loraine  b  1915  Sp  m  1942  James 
Henry  Child.  Louis  m  2nd  1936  Mrs.  Abbie 
C.  Knapp  b  1888  Brookline,  Mass,  dau  of 
Harvey  Sanderson  and  widow  of  James 
A.  Knapp  1881-1915.  The  Comstocks  came 
to  Ch  1882.  In  1894  Mr.  Comstock,  who 
was  a  house  painter,  dropped  dead  while 
superintending  a  force  of  workmen  en- 
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gaged  in  painting  the  new  high  school 
building.  He  was  also  a  talented  violinist 
and  for  years  was  leader  of  Comstock’s 
Orchestra,  famous  in  this  section.  Family 
removed  from  town  1895  and  later  re¬ 
turned  to  make  permanent  residence  on 
East  Street.  Louis  Comstock  grad.  N.  E. 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  for  years  was 
connected  with  the  theatre,  most  of  the 
time  as  general  director  for  the  Whitney 
Opera  Companies  of  New  York  and  De¬ 
troit.  In  more  recent  years  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  printing  business.  Lovell  Com¬ 
stock  has  built  and  occupies  the  green¬ 
houses  in  Sn. 

CONANT,  DAVID  PERRY  b  1913 
Greenfield,  Mass,  son  of  William  Chester 
and  Erma  Sofia  Perry  Conant  m  Aune 
Lillian  b  1917  Allston,  Mass,  dau  of  Kaarlo 
Anton  and  Emma  Sofia  Kayhko  Lepisto 
(both  b  Finland)  ch  Betsy  Sloan  b  1943, 
Roger  William  b  1945,  David  Stoughton 
b  1949,  Brian  Christian  b  1954.  Came  to 
Ch  1940. 

COOLEY,  SIMEON  C.  1801-81  was  a 
hatter,  and  kept,  for  many  years,  a  hat 
store,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
After  the  erection  of  the  present  town 
hall  the  Cooleys  had  a  store  in  what  is 
now  the  selectmen’s  office,  until  it  was 
discontinued  after  the  death  of  Edward 
Cooley.  Of  Simeon  Cooley’s  ch  the  first 
four  are  fully  covered  (OH  312)  The 
remainder  are  V  Frederick  Solon  1835-84 
m  1861  Elizabeth  Dodge  Walker  1839-90 
ch  Bessie  Ada  b  1866  m  1890  Nelson  D. 
Whitney  VI  Ovid  Lovell  1836-1922  m 
Maria  Hull  d  1913  r  Worcester,  Mass,  ch 
Hattie,  Nellie  VII  John  Franklin  1839- 
1920  m  Lucy  Jane  Peasley  b  1841  r  East 
St.  ch  1.  Emma  Etta  b  1859  m  Ashton 
Taylor  2.  John  F.  Jr.  b  1863  3.  Lilia  Jane 
1868  inf  4.  Lillie  Jane  1869-1912  m  1887 
Fred  L.  Ring  r  Greenfield,  Mass.  VIII 
Edward  1841-1907  m  1864  Mary  1847-1911 
dau  of  Paul  Cummings  ch  Ida  May  1865- 
1926  m  1st  Fred  Holman  m  2nd  Daniel 
Gray.  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  popular  piano 
player  who  also  taught  piano  and  painting. 

COOLIDGE,  DR.  JOHN  1864-1954  son 
of  John  Wesley  and  Nancy  Merriam  Cool- 
idge  m  Florence  C.  1876-1946  b  Hancock 
dau  of  Henry  and  Nellie  Beckwith  Ware 
ch  I  Eleanor  b  1903  m  Earle  Brown  II 
Irma  b  1907  (grad.  U.N.H.)  m  Carl  Brown 
Dr.  Coolidge  grad.  Dartmouth  1901,  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  Bristol  to  1912,  West 
Stewartstown  1912-7,  Ch  1917-24,  Bristol 
1924-48.  First  came  to  Ch  to  take  Dr. 
Toye’s  place  when  he  went  into  the 
service. 

CORBIN,  CHAUNCEY  L.  (pronounced 
Chancey)  1844-1907  b  Northfield,  Vt.  son 
of  Ichabod  and  Mary  Ann  Bruce  Corbin 
m  1867  Helen  E.  1844-1925  dau  of  John 
H.  Locke  ch  Edgar  Charles  1871-1925.  Mr. 


Corbin  was  disabled  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
went  into  business  for  himself  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  clerk  for  Josiah  White  and  Mr. 
Royce.  Outgrowing  the  Baker  Block  he 
moved  to  the  brick  store  building  where 
he  continued  until  his  retirement  in  1892. 
Mrs.  Corbin  was  a  partner  in  the  business 
and  the  very  able  writer  of  the  Charles¬ 
town  items  for  the  weekly  papers  for 
many  years.  She  was  also  active  as  an 
outstanding  pension  claim  attorney.  Her 
interest  in  the  rights  of  veterans  and  her 
husband’s  weakness  for  alcohol  account 
for  a  great  deal  of  what  she  wrote  in  her 
items.  The  story  Is  told  that  she  per¬ 
suaded  one  bartender  to  give  her  husband, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  pretty 
well  lubricated,  only  three  drinks  a  day. 
The  bartender  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
but  he  gave  his  customer  a  pint  each 
time.  Fred  Locke  tells  about  going  to 
town  meeting  with  his  Uncle  Chauncey 
when  he  was  ten  years  old.  At  that  time 
it  was  the  custom  for  certain  citizens  to 
prepare  and  deliver  at  town  meeting  long 
addresses  which  did  not  necessarily  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  business  at  hand. 
Enduring  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
getting  pretty  dry  Mr.  Corbin  took  Fred 
home  with  him  where  he  prepared  a 
drink  for  himself  and  milk  and  cookies 
for  the  boy.  When  they  were  settled  to 
enjoy  their  refreshments  Mr.  Corbin  re¬ 
marked  to  the  boy,  “If  you  haven’t  got 
anything  to  say,  for  God’s  sake  don’t 
say  it.”  Ed  Corbin  was  a  picturesque 
character,  very  erect  with  his  collar  turned 
up,  red  bandana  around  his  neck  and  his 
shirt  tail  flying.  He  was  constable,  snare 
drummer  in  the  band,  a  good  dancer,  the 
original  of  one  of  Hoyt’s  characters.  He 
went  to  N.  Y.  C.  as  a  theatre  usher,  be¬ 
came  treasurer  of  Madison  Square  The¬ 
atre. 

CORBIN,  JAMES  WILLARD  1835-1904 
son  of  Ichabod  m  Margaret  Bowker  1834- 
93  ch  Herbert  (Bing)  b  1867,  Blanche  b 
1871.  (OH  313) 

CORBIN,  SAMUEL  N.  (brother  of  Icha¬ 
bod)  1813-85  m  1st  Sarah  Keen  m  2nd 
1862  Mary  J.  1829-1909  dau  of  James  F. 
and  Mary  E.  Meserve  Sanborn  and  widow 
of  William  E.  Fletcher  of  Franklin  ch  I 
Sarah  J.  (Sadie)  b  1863  m  Dr.  John 
Judkins  1861-1939  of  Northfield,  Vt.  son 
of  Mrs.  Chloe  Judkins  1842-1929  II  Wil¬ 
liam  Eugene  1869-1951  m  1892  Mary 
Elizabeth  Richardson  (d  1954)  at  Woburn, 
Mass,  ch  Magel  Wilhemine  b  1894  m  Roy 
E.  Brawn,  r  Portland,  Me.  When  a  youth 
he  went  to  Manchester  to  work  in  a  paper 
mill,  then  to  Berlin  where  he  became 
general  superintendent  of  the  Brown 
Company’s  paper  mills.  Their  Nibroc 
towels  are  his  name  backward.  He  was 
president  of  the  Berlin  National  Bank, 
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director  of  the  North  Conway  Loan  and 
Banking  Co.,  mayor  of  Berlin. 

CORNELL,  ALLEN  DOUGLAS  b  1927 
in  Boston,  adopted  son  of  Elton  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Cornell  m  1st  1947  Thelma  Mae  dau 
of  Lewis  Spaulding  m  2nd  1950  Karen  b 
1925  dau  of  Edward  Mathew  1893-1950 
and  Anna  Marie  Jontsenneimi  Nelson 
1899-1948  ch  Karlene  b  1954. 

CORSER,  CHARLES  A.  1832-1909. 
Built  first  shoe  shop  in  Ch,  removed  long 
ago  to  Holyoke,  Mass.  Family  buried  Ch. 

CROSS,  BURT  1872-1953  b  Hanckley, 
Minn,  m  Ida  Goewey  1869-1953.  Her  son 
Charles  Wilder  1886-1918. 

CROSS,  OLIVER  P.  m  1864  Ursula  Ann 
(Ur-su'-la)  1831-1911  dau  of  Levi  Rum- 
rill  (OH  543)  ch  Frank  O.  1866-1926  m 
1st  1896  Annie  E.  Wilson  1871-1901  m 
2nd  1902  Mrs.  Nellie  V.  Cutting  dau  of 
Henry  P.  Ryder  II  Lucius  P.  1867-1944  b 
Unity  m  Mary  Ann  dau  of  Thomas  Burns 
ch  1.  Marion  b  1891  m  1915  Harry  Curtis 
2.  George  b  1898  m  1st  1923  Florence 
Lucia  1902-1933  dau  of  Herman  and 
Lydia  Rumrill  ch  (1)  Evelyn  B.  b  1924 
m  1945  William  J.  Rush  ch  William  J.  Jr. 
b  1946,  Kathryn  M.  b  1926  m  1952  Ber- 
nie  A.  Ross  no  ch  (3)  Nathalie  R.  b  1930 
m  1952  Albert  R.  Howe  ch  Linda  Merle  b 
1953  George  Cross  m  2nd  1942  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Mildred  Leach  Dennis  b  1900  dau 
of  William  F.  and  Florence  E.  Leach  of 
Fairlee,  Vt.  Ill  Levi  1870-1941  m  1st 
Ethel  E.  1873-1925  b  Windsor  dau  of  Alex 
and  Fannie  Merrill  Gunn  m  2nd  1927 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Lombard  Piper  dau  of  Win¬ 
field  Scott  Lombard  IV  Mary  E.  b  1872  m 
1896  George  E.  Butler  1857-1920  b  S. 
Boston  son  of  John  F.  and  Ellen  Claflin 
Butler  ch  Charles  O.  b  1898  m  1926  Vina 
b  1898  dau  of  Lewis  Allen. 

CUMMINGS,  PAUL  1825-1901  b  Rich- 
ford,  Vt.  son  of  John  and  Mary  Vott 
Cummings  m  1st  Rebecca  1825-59  dau  of 
Levi  Heywood.  (OH  318)  A  short  man 
with  whiskers  ch  I  Mary  Jane  1848-1911 
m  Edward  Cooley  II  Orson  Dean  1849- 
1921  m  1873  Susan  Lydia  1857-1912  b 
London,  Eng.  dau  of  William  and  Mary 
Frost  Westney  ch  1.  Jennie  inf  2.  Alfred 
William  b  1875  m  Annie  Wood  of  Woods- 
ville,  r  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ch  (1)  Herbert  Gor¬ 
don  b  1913  ch  Hubert,  Patricia  3.  Erwin 
C.  1877-1926  m  a  widow  with  5  ch  4. 
Grace  May  1880-1918  m  1915  Elwin  D. 
Jones  of  Windsor  ch  Stetson  Cummings 
b  1918  5.  Mary  Frost  1882-1942  m  Alba 
Marie  Bragg  of  BF  ch  (1)  Richard  Mar¬ 
shall  1906-50  m  1931  Margaret  Lawrence 
ch  Lawrence  b  1934,  Elizabeth  Jean  b 
1937,  Robert  Albee  b  1941  (2)  Melvin  b 
1910  6.  Edward  Dean  1884-1943  m  1913 
Jennie  Huntley  of  Cl  ch  (1)  Westney 

Mayo  b  1917  m  Lucille  -  (2)  Dean  7. 

Mabel  Rebecca  b  1885  A1  m  1st  1906 


Edwin  Booth  of  Walpole  ch  (1)  Lawrence 
Edwin  b  1912  m  1934  Ruth  McNaughton 
ch  (adopted)  Barbara  Eloise  b  1936  (2) 
Thelma  Cummings  b  1915  m  1st  1945 
Walter  Tidd  d  1948  m  2nd  1949  Matthew 
Shiren  r  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mabel  m  2nd  1926 
Frank  William  Leet,  div  1928  ch  Rebecca 
Noble  b  1926  m  1946  Howard  Duane  r 
Bloomfield,  Conn.  8.  Charles  Cleveland  b 

1887  m  1950  Nancy  -  r  Blandford, 

Mass.  Lumber  dealer  9.  Ada  Eliza  b  1889 
m  1921  Albert  E.  Rice  r  Terryville,  Conn, 
ch  Robert  Cummings,  Alberta,  Mildred 
10.  Harold  1891-3  11.  Orson  1893  inf  III 
George  H.  1851-1918  m  1874  Betsy  1853- 
1927  b  Langdon  dau  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Ann  Lamb  Huntley  (LH  502-3)  ch  George 
Francis  1879-89.  After  living  with  him 
for  30  years  she  gathered  up  her  belong¬ 
ings  and  went  to  Langdon  to  live  with 
her  father.  IV  Emma  Ann  1853-?  m  1874 
George  Johnson  of  Cl  ch  1.  Elwin  m  Dora 
Florence  Perkins  ch  (1)  Harold  Arthur  b 
1910  m  1st  Alice  LeClair  m  2nd  Mrs. 
Luconia  L.  Hoisington  Bailey  adopted 
Warren  (2)  Edgar  E.  b  1912  m  1931  Flora 
Pollard  ch  Ida  May,  Carylon  2.  Christina 

m  -  Wade  2  dau  r  Sp,  Mass.  Paul 

Cummings  m  2nd  Ruth  Slye  no  ch,  div 
m  3rd  Harriet  L.  Morse  1838-97  a  lovely 
woman,  as  good  as  a  real  grandmother. 
He  m  4th  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Loring,  half  his 
age. 

CURTIS,  JAMES  P.  b  1920  Barre,  Vt. 
adopted  son  of  Walter  and  Emma  Brown 
Curtis  m  1941  Mildred  V.  b  1920  Sp  dau 
of  Arthur  H.  and  Viola  L.  Packard 
Craigie.  Came  to  Ch  1946  ch  I  James  Jr. 
b  1942  II  Pamelia  A.  b  1944. 

CURTIS,  WELLINGTON  1851-1932  m 
1874  Mary  Ann  Wilson  1854-1929  both  b 
Charlottetown,  PEI.  Came  to  NCh  1914 
ch  I  John  1875-1947  m  Jennie  MacLeod 
ch  Mary  Ann,  Mabel  II  Emily  Jane  1877- 
1934  m  Elmore  Jennison  of  Walpole  ch 
Warren,  Earl,  Arlan,  Bess,  Loren,  Carrie, 
Mildred  III  Annie  May  b  1879  (S)  r  Cl 
IV  Bessie  Lane  1881-1906  V  Florence 
Louisa  b  1883  m  Roy  B.  Welch  r  Cl  VI 
James  1885  inf  VII  Clara  Allen  1888-1944 
m  Carroll  Pierce  of  Kittery,  Me.  ch  Well¬ 
ington  C.,  Ellsworth  C.  VIII  Harry  Well¬ 
ington  b  1892  m  Marion  F.  b  1891  dau  of 
Lucius  P.  Cross  ch  Roy  E.,  Carl  A.,  Ernest 
H.,  Mildred  F.  r  Cl. 

CUSHING,  JUDGE  EDMUND  L.  1807- 
83  m  1st  1835  Laura  Elizabeth  Lovell  (OH 
319-21).  Unitarian  organist  40  yrs.  LL.D. 
Harvard  ch  I  Catherine  Lovell  1836-66 
m  1864  Francis  Mathews  Green  ch  1. 
Catherine  Laura  1865-1943  m  1894  Cav- 
endar  Rowse  r  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ch  (1)  Ed¬ 
ward  Francis  1896-1948  m  1926  Martha 
Scott  Stuart  grad.  Harvard,  Ph.D.  Wash¬ 
ington  U.  St.  Louis,  archivist  National 
Archives  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C.  ch  Ed¬ 
ward  Davis  b  1929,  Laura  Carter  b  1931 
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(2)  Roger  Cushing  b  1899  m  1st  1927 
Louise  Harriman  Lord  d  1950  grad.  Har¬ 
vard,  Civil  Engineer,  Field  Officer  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired,  r  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  ch  Katharine  Louise  b 
1928,  John  Cushing  b  1937.  Roger  m  2nd 
1952  Keller  Harris  Spragg  II  Edmund 
Henry  1838-69  III  Rebecca  Salisbury  1843- 
1927  m  1875  Livingston  Stone  1836-1912. 
After  giving  up  his  pastorate  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  in  1868  he  entered  into 
the  work  of  fish  culture,  establishing  the 
Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds  south  of  the 
village,  the  second  undertaking  in  practi¬ 
cal  fish  culture  in  the  U.  S.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  Deputy  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner.  In  this  capacity  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  salmon  breeding  on  the  west 
coast,  and  later  in  propagation  of  white 
fish  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  ch  1.  Edmund  Cushing  b  1882 
m  1st  1914  Caroline  Bennett  d  1935  m  2nd 
1936  Camille  Riley  Pollard,  Grad.  Har¬ 
vard,  electrical  engineer  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
V.  Pres.  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pres.  Pa. 
Electric  Assoc.,  Fellow  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ch  Camilla 
Riley  b  1939,  Rebecca  Cushing  b  1940  IV 
Mary  Stearns  1851-1923  m  1883  Benjamin 
Arlington  Gibson  ch  1.  Alec  Cushing  1885- 
1936  m  1914  Ethel  Christine  Howe.  News¬ 
paper  man,  at  time  of  his  death  night 
sports  editor  Boston  Globe  ch  (1)  Rich¬ 
ard  Cushing  b  1919  m  1942  Olive  Rae 
White.  Grad.  MIT,  Ph.D.  MIT,  Col.  USAF 
ch  Richard  Cushing  b  1947,  Virginia  Rae 
b  1951,  Anne  Christine  b  1954  (2)  Ed¬ 
mund  Howe  b  1921  m  1947  Madeline 
Farris  Soucie  d  1952.  Teacher,  grad.  Bates 
2.  Benjamin  1887-9  3.  Prudence  Elizabeth 
b  1890  m  1915  Wilbur  Wagner  Mason 
grad.  Syracuse  r  Sp  ch  (1)  Marjorie 
Elizabeth  b  1920  m  1944  Robert  Oliver 
Martel  ch  Deborah  Ann  b  1945,  David 
Robert  b  1947,  Dorothy  Jane  b  1952  (2) 
Rebecca  Mary  b  1924  m  1944  Ervin  Mar¬ 
tin  Sheehan  ch  Dennis  John  b  1951, 
Bradley  James  b  1954.  Judge  Cushing  m 
2nd  1858  Martha  Robbins  Gilchrist  1818- 
81. 

CUSHING,  GEORGE  R.  1843-92  b  S. 
Hingham  or  Dedham,  Mass,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  and  Sarah  Minett  Cushing  m 
1869  Helen  K.  1846-1911  b  Stoddard  dau 
of  John  Stillman  Jones  (OH  321)  ch  I 
Helen  (Nellie)  b  1870  m  Edward  Hough¬ 
ton  r  Newton,  Mass.  II  George  William 

1873-1933  m  Bertha - no  ch  d  Chicago 

III  Alice  b  1874  m  1st  1891  Fred  A.  Olney 
of  Sp  m  2nd  E.  G.  Poole  m  3rd  Lipki  r 
Alaska  IV  Walter  S.  inf  V  Herbert  b  1880 
m  1902  Nora  E.  b  1883  dau  of  Carlos 
Fifield  ch  1.  Edward  H.  b  1902  m  1935 
Lena  Martell  r  Cl  2.  Harold  G.  b  1904  m 
1930  Deveda  Lamb  ch  Craig  Winfield  b 
1941  r  Littleton,  N.  H.  3.  Harland  Ernest 
b  1906  m  1936  Cora  E.  Pardy  r  Cl  4. 


Helen  Ada  b  1911  m  1938  Martin  Heffer- 
nan  Headmaster  Hanover  High  School  ch 
Gail  b  1943  5.  Alice  Louise  b  1914  m  1940 
Howard  b  1916  son  of  Milan  and  Sadie 
Huntley  Jennings  r  Cheshire,  Mass,  ch 
Bruce  Howard  b  1948  6.  Melbourne  L.  b 
1917  m  1939  Jeanette  b  1918  dau  of  John 
Moroney  r  Manchester,  Conn,  ch  George 
Edward  b  1940  VI  Frank  S.  1884-1943  m 
Katherine  Ward  r  Fulton,  N.  Y.  VII  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  1886-1949  m  Catherine  L.  Ryan  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  r  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

CUTHBERT,  ARNOLD  REID  b  1912 
Keene  son  of  Charles  and  Emily  Cuthbert 
m  1936  Corinne  Elizabeth  b  1914  Ashuelot 
dau  of  Clarence  and  Lena  Mullett  ch  Ju¬ 
dith  Ann  b  1939.  Came  to  Ch  1944. 

D ANDREA,  FRANK  b  1909  son  of  Fer¬ 
nandez  and  Elsie  Smith  Dandrea  m  1937 
Mrs.  Clara  Kathan  Ingalls  b  1895  dau  of 
Warner  and  Della  Kent  Kathan.  Mrs. 
Dandrea  had  by  her  previous  m  I.  Arnold 
b  1916  II.  Muriel  b  1919  m  1943  Robert 
P.  Leitner  r  San  Diego,  Cal,  ch  Margo  b 
1946,  Karen  b  1947,  Jacqueline  b  1952. 

DANIELS,  ALFRED  b  1923  son  of  Al¬ 
fred  L.  and  Lucela  Braga  Daniels  m  1943 
Josephine  b  1924  dau  of  Eugene  and 
Gladys  Vadney  Fleury  r  #172  ch  Beverly 
Ann  b  1945. 

DANIELS,  FRANK  W.  1882-1954  b 
Norton  Mills,  Vt.  son  of  Edward  and  Jo¬ 
sephine  Clark  Daniels  m  1906  Dora  b 
1886  Melbourne,  Que.  dau  of  Greer  and 
Florence  Smith  Walker.  Came  to  Ch  1913 
ch  Frederick  C.  b  1907  m  1st  1935  Evan¬ 
geline  P.  Burke  m  2nd  1944  Mrs.  Harriet 
R.  Garrow  dau  of  Mrs.  Laura  Roberts  of 
Montgomery,  Vt.  ch  Gary  Roy  b  1946  r 
Cl  Frank  Daniels’  brothers,  Fred  and 
Fritz  r  Ch  a  short  time. 

DARRAH,  DAVID  P.  1823-75  m  1866 
Nancy  Morse  1820-1904.  His  sisters  Jane 
1815-1901  and  Lefe  Pierce  1805-79  r  Ch 
with  his  widow.  (OH  322) 

DAVIDSON,  JAMES  WATSON  1867- 
1949  b  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  son  of  James 
and  Anna  Smith  Davidson  m  1st  1886 
Adella  1869-1938  b  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
dau  of  Daniel  and  Cornelia  Hill  Wood. 
Came  to  Ch  1889.  Deputy  Sheriff  35 
years,  County  Sheriff  1909-10,  custodian 
and  caretaker  of  Morse  estate  1904  on  ch 
I  Charles  1889-1942  b  Reading,  Vt.  m 
1914  Lucia  b  1895  dau  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  Finn  ch  1.  Russell  b  1915  m  1940 
Edna  G.  Goulding  of  Whitman,  Mass,  no 
ch  2.  Virginia  L.  b  1920  m  1st  1939  Clif¬ 
ford  George  King  m  2nd  1946  Charles 
Edwin  King  3.  Joyce  Shirley  b  1929  m 
Albert  Sylvester  4.  Beverly  Jean  b  1931 
rn  1954  William  Daley  II  Rodney  Wallace 
1894-1937  m  1917  Sigrid  Nikardea  b  1894 
Finland  ch  Raymond  Wallace  b  1918  NYC 
m  1950  Bettie  Hill  b  1920  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
ch  Barbara  Ann  b  1952  III  Clarence  b 
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1891  m  Marion  Murphy  div  ch  Isabelle, 
Barbara  IV  Milford  (Bill)  b  1903  m  1928 
Ruth  Anna  b  Cl  1903  dau  of  Carl  J.  and 
Maud  Jerry  Sanborn  ch  James  Sanborn 
b  1931  James  W.  m  2nd  1939  Flossie  La- 
Belle. 

DAVIS,  ALBERT  J.  b  Cl  son  of  Frank 
and  Rose  Davis  m  Olga  dau  of  William 
and  Caroline  Nahurnich.  Came  to  Ch 
1949  ch  I  John  A.  II  Peter  III  Mary  A. 

DAVIS,  GLENN  NEWTON  b  1890  son 
of  Levi  Hubbard  and  Hattie  E.  Carpenter 
Davis  m  1909  Cora  G.  b  1893  dau  of 
Charles  Chase  r  #123  ch  Ralph  Rowell  b 
1910  m  1936  Alice  b  1914  dau  of  Franklin 
Nelson  Morse  ch  David  Ralph  b  1938, 
Janet  Alice  b  1939,  Nelson  b  1943,  Cora 
Ida  b  1946,  Robert  Lee  b  1949. 

DAVIS,  HARRY  RAYMOND  b  1897 
BF  son  of  Leonard  J.  and  Gertrude  M. 
Cook  Davis  m  1931  Eveline  Lulu  b  1912 
Brookline,  Mass,  dau  of  Elroy  E.  and  Lula 
E.  Dutton  Rolfe.  Came  to  Ch  1936  ch 
Grace  Mary  b  1932,  Albert  Elroy  b  1935, 
William  Thomas  b  1938,  Kathleen  Marie 
b  1940,  Edwin  Clare  b  1949. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  1893-1953  b  Enfield,  N. 
H.  son  of  William  and  Belle  M.  Dresser 
Davis  m  Lena  Ruth  b  1895  Cl  dau  of 
Frank  D.  and  Florence  Eliza  Cone  Dun¬ 
ham  ch  I  John  Jr.  b  1918  m  1945  Flor¬ 
ence  b  1923  Manchester,  England  dau  of 
John  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Woolcock 
Wilson  ch  1.  Pamela  Elizabeth  b  1950  2. 
Michele  Jeannette  b  1952  II  Harold  b 
1921  m  1941  Pauline  b  1923  dau  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Rose  Nadeau  Rollins  ch  1.  Ken¬ 
neth  Allen  b  1942  2.  Wayne  Allen  b  1944 
3.  Anna  May  b  1949  III  Geraldine  b  1924 
m  1947  Hurdis  Smith  IV  Marion  b  1928 
m  1949  Harold  Moffatt  V  Nancy  S.  b  1935. 

DAVIS,  PATRICK  1802-92  b  Ire.  m 
Mary  1814-89  b  Ire.  dau  of  William  and 
E.  Devlin  Murphy.  Came  to  Ch  1867  (OH 
323)  ch  I  Thomas  1842-1922  b  Ire.  m  1868 
Mary  1836-1915  b  Ire.  dau  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Hacket  ch  1.  Thomas  b  1869  Ch  m 
1905  Mary  Catherine  1875-1934  b  Cl  dau 
of  James  and  Maria  Frauley  Daley  ch 
Edward  Paul  b  1907  2.  Patrick  J.  1871- 
1946  m  1897  Annie  M.  b  Ire.  dau  of 
Mathew  and  Annie  King  Cosgrove  r  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  ch  Thomas  E.,  Robert  P., 
James  I.,  William  P.  3.  Elizabeth  1874- 
1925  m  1st  William  C.  Callahan  m  2nd 
Thomas  H.  King  4.  Mary  (Mamie)  b  1875 
m  Allen  E.  Wood  II  William  1842-1916  b 
Ire.  m  Annie  1843-1908  b  Ire.  dau  of 
James  Jones  Cudmore.  Worked  for  Henry 
Hubbard  before  he  sold  to  Sherman  Paris. 
For  30  years  worked  for  B&M,  Fitchburg 
Div.,  r  Fitzwilliam  ch  Mary  J.  1866-1932, 
Elizabeth  1868-1949  m  Edgar  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  William  III  Robert  J.  1846-1913  b 
Ire.  m  1st  Martha  Minard  1845-1881  m 
2nd  1886  Mary  C.  (Molly)  1854-1921  b 


Ch  dau  of  Cornelius  Callahan  ch  1.  Sarah 
Mary  (Sadie)  b  1887  m  1913  Leo  J.  Cul¬ 
ver  r  Sp,  Mass.  Mr.  Davis  was  gardener 
for  Sherman  Paris,  later  George  S.  Bond. 
IV  John  1853-1916  m  1877  Kate  1853- 
1939  dau  of  Michael  and  Bridget  Madigan 
Galvin  ch  1.  Frank  Galvin  1883-1950  m 
1908  Katherine  Delaney  b  Walpole  r  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass,  ch  Francis,  John  2.  John  L. 
1886-1949  m  1906  Katherine  M.  Lucett 
(or  Pamelia  Lavoilette)  ch  Paul,  Lillian, 
Doris,  June  C.,  Mary  Ann. 

DEANE,  HERBERT  GEORGE  1860- 
1927  b  Bethel,  Vt.  son  of  George  C.  and 
Harriet  A.  Burr  Deane  m  1892  Allie  C. 
1871-1950  b  Plainfield  dau  of  Levi  and 
Mary  Jane  Ranson  Sanderson  (See  Corn¬ 
ish  History)  Came  to  Ch  1899  ch  I  Har¬ 
old  Herbert  b  1893  m  1927  Abbie  J.  Ellis 
1893-1953  II  Bernice  C.  b  1895  m  1933 
Robert  J.  Bartlett  1897-1951  r  Meriden  no 
ch  III  Ethel  F.  b  1896  m  1922  Irwin  K. 
Tupper  r  Cl  ch  Alice  K.  b  1926  m  1945 
Herbert  W.  Berlanger  ch  James  W.  b  1947 
r  Cl  IV  Dora  J.  b  1899  r  #186  V  Marjory 
H.  b  1902  m  1922  Samuel  B.  Gordon  r 
Cornish  ch  1.  Sibyl  M.  b  1923  m  1949 
Luther  C.  Parkhurst  ch  Linda  H.  b  1950 
2.  Lanson  D.  1925  inf  3.  Cynthia  J.  b 
1934  VI  Lois  1908-34  m  1931  Bernard  H. 
Murray.  Mrs.  Harriet  Deane  1831-1912 
and  her  son,  Fred  A.  1857-1945  came  to 
NCh  1900  and  r  for  many  years  at  #135, 
having  been  first  at  #180. 

DE’CASTILLIA,  CARLTON  BER¬ 
TRAND  b  1907  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  son  of 
Charles  Winfield  and  Esther  Mansfield 
de’Castillia  m  1926  Norma  b  1908  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Albert  Urbahn.  Came  to 
Ch  1931.  Electrician  ch  Carlton  Gale  b 
1927  Albany,  Ore. 

DECKER,  ALBERT  E.  b  1912  son  of 
Ernest  A.  and  Clara  Ferrin  Decker  m 
1936  Olive  b  1912  dau  of  John  and  Nellie 
Cooke  Lockwood.  Came  to  Ch  1943  ch 
John  Ernest  b  1937,  David  Albert  b  1946. 

DENHAM,  EDWIN  T.  b  1884  Westboro, 
Mass,  son  of  Elliot  F.  and  Ruth  Tirrell 
Denham  m  Esther  b  1893  dau  of  Frank 
and  Ida  Tyler  Darling.  Florist,  worked 
Gear  Shaper,  retired.  Came  to  Ch  1941 
from  Newton,  Mass,  ch  Virginia  b  1919, 
Paul  b  1929. 

DENSMORE.  There  are  apparently 
three  Dunsmoor  families  represented  in 
the  annals  of  Ch,  perhaps  all  going  back 
to  the  same  source.  Spelling  varies  from 
Dunsmoor  to  Dinsmoor  to  Dinsmore  to 
Densmore. 

DUNSMOOR,  JOHN  and  POLLY  set¬ 
tled  in  Hemlock  about  1793.  The  follow¬ 
ing  of  their  descendants  have  lived  in  Ch 
during  the  past  75  years.  (OH  330-1)  I 
John  Jr.  1795-1875  m  1817  Submit  Bragg 
ch  1.  Helen  J.  1818-97  m  Ebenezer  Tidd 
2.  James  Bragg  1825-93  m  1849  Louise 
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Maria  Putnam  d  1905  ch  Louise  Maria, 
Carrie  Ellen.  Proprietor  of  Eagle  Hotel  3. 
Augusta  G.  1830-1914  m  Charles  Endicott 
r  Canton,  Mass.  Ill  Mary  1799-1882  (S) 
r  Ch  all  her  life  IV  Lucy  1801-85  m 
Thomas  Dunsmoor  of  Lunenburg,  Mass, 
ch  Judge  Thomas  1832-?  settled  Ch  1864, 
m  1866  Laura  Ann  Doming  1843-?  ch 
Lucy  Edith  b  1868  m  Charles  Bosworth, 
Myrtie  Laura  b  1870,  Mary  Josephine  b 
1872,  Robert  Deming  b  1884.  His  uncle, 
Joseph  Dunsmoor  1802-91,  r  with  the 
family,  removed  to  Groveland,  Mass.  1887. 
He  was  an  eccentric  man  and  his  quaint 
remarks  passed  into  proverbs.  He  was 
noted  for  his  industry  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  work.  He  was  never  married  and 
never  contracted  but  one  bad  habit — 
that  of  profanity — of  which  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured  many  years  ago  by  listening 
to  the  profanity  of  a  woman  whom  he 
had  employed  as  a  hop  picker.  VI  Cath¬ 
erine  1806-90  m  Oliver  Putnam  VII 
Ebenezer  1808-76  m  1830  Fanny  Willard 
1813-97  kept  tavern  as  his  father  had  at 
#39  ch  Frances  W.  1831-1913  m  1st  Ben¬ 
jamin  Warner  ch  Benjamin  Edward  1859- 
1918  m  1883  Hattie  Bates  1861-1936 
brought  up  Eda  Linquist  m  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  r  Providence,  R.  I.  Hattie  m  2nd 
Freeman  Laxson.  Frances  W.  m  2nd  Gran¬ 
ville  Harris  ch  Lizzie  Burke  1862-1940  m 
Fred  Clarke  IX  Elizabeth  1812-98  m  1847 
Col  Joshua  Bowker.  (OH  290) 

DENSMORE,  HENRY  1854-1938,  grand¬ 
son  of  William  Dunsmoor  (OH  331),  b 
Middlesex,  Vt.  m  1st  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Parks 
1849-1920  b  Worcester,  Mass,  dau  of 
George  Smith  (OH  551)  and  widow  of 
Fred  S.  Parks  by  whom  she  had  one  ch, 
Estella  M.  b  1869  ch  (Densmore)  I  Fred 
E.  1876-99  II  Irving  H.  1879-1934  m  Cora 
May  1885-1912  b  Brockton,  Mass,  dau  of 
Frank  H.  and  Celia  M.  Crowell  Copeland. 
She  was  struck  by  a  southbound  express 
train  at  Bidwell’s  crossing.  She  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pushing  the  baby  in  a  sleigh 
and  an  older  child  out  of  danger  ch  1. 
Dorothy  m  Harold  Hayes  ch  Elizabeth 
Cora  b  1920,  Warren  H.  b  1921,  Phyllis 
Pearl  b  1923,  Margaret  Louise  b  1925, 
Robert  Gerald  b  1928,  Roger  C.  b  1929, 
Alan  Wayne  b  1931  2.  Ella  b  1908  m  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis  r  Brockton,  Mass.  3.  Irving 
H.  b  1911  r  Brockton  III  Herbert  1881-86 
IV  Elizabeth  C.  b  1885  m  1st  Charles  Roys 
Henry  Densmore  m  2nd  1926  Mrs.  Ella 
T.  Salisbury  b  Hillsgrove,  R.  I.  dau  of 
Jeremiah  and  Mary  A.  Brownell  Kelly. 

DENSMORE,  WINFIELD  M.  1861-1950 
b  Unity  son  of  William  and  Diantha  L. 
Nichols  Densmore  m  1890  Marcia  H.  1865- 
1947  b  Ch  dau  of  Willard  Putnam  (OH 
528)  ch  Frank  B.  1883-1944  m  Edith  Pot¬ 
ter  r  Sp,  Mass,  no  ch. 

DENSMORE,  ARCHIE  BENJAMIN  b 


1900  at  Cl  son  of  Arthur  Neil  and  Georgi- 
anna  Lindsay  Densmore  m  1920  Cora  Mae 
b  1902  dau  of  Addison  Hill  ch  I  Norman 
Archie  1921-31  II  Anne  b  1933  m  1951 
Howard  Ernest  Bemis  r  #124. 

DENICO,  ROYAL  RAYMOND  b  1918 
Old  Mystic,  Conn,  son  of  William  J.  and 
Charlotte  Angell  Denico  m  Frances  Cath¬ 
erine  b  1919  North  Dana,  Mass,  dau  of 
Joseph  W.  and  Clara  Pluff  Stone.  Came 
to  Ch  1949  ch  Donna  Rosalie  b  1938. 

DESLAURIER,  WILLIAM  1889-1953 
son  of  Reges  and  Helen  Marcotte  Des- 
laurier  m  1916  Lulu  b  1890  dau  of  Frank 
and  Ellen  Beebe  Sweet.  Came  to  Ch  1941. 

DESROCHES,  LIONEL  1877-1948  m 
1896  Lea  ch  I  Benjamin  b  1898  m  Delia 
Pecor  ch  Eva,  Lillian,  Louise,  Orise,  Rita 
r  Wauregan,  Conn.  II  Ernest  b  1900  m 
Victoria  LaRose  ch  Lionel,  John,  Edmund, 
Arthur,  Emile,  Norman,  Cecile,  Florette 
r  Danielson,  Conn.  Ill  Joseph  Louis  b 

1901  m  1928  Helen  b  1900  dau  of  Daniel 
W.  and  Ellen  Ryan  Riley  1857-1929.  Mrs. 
Riley  was  b  Ch  dau  of  John  and  Ellen 
Larkin  Ryan,  r  Road  to  Lower  Landing, 
worked  RR,  later  removed  to  BF  ch  1. 
Paul  b  1931  2.  Helen  b  1932  m  1954  James 
J.  Crowley  of  Sp,  Mass.  3.  Robert  b  1933 
4.  Joseph  b  1934  5.  James  b  1937  IV  Emile 
b  1902  m  Frances  Lamlin  ch  Carol  Ann 
b  1937,  Jane  b  1939,  Richard  b  1942. 
Executive,  Pacific  Mills,  r  Andover,  Mass. 
V  Theodore  b  1903  m  Helen  Lane  r  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass,  ch  Marie,  Jean,  Theodore  Jr., 
Mabel,  Elaine,  David,  William  VI  Roland 
b  1904  m  Mary  Angier  ch  Anne  b  1934  r 
Sanford,  Me.  VII  Charles  b  1905  m  Rose 

- r  Dayville,  Conn,  ch  Barbara  b  1938 

VIII  Raymond  b  1906  m  Elizabeth  Eno  ch 
Mary  Jane  r  Sarasota,  Fla.  IX  Lionel  Jr. 
b  1907  m  Viola  LaPlant  ch  Robert  b  1934 
(Adopted)  r  Riverside,  R.  I.  X  Lillian 
Orise  b  1911  (Sister  Mary  Paul,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  Order,  Rutland,  Vt.)  XI  Clarence  b 
1912  m  Hilda  Bilodeau  r  Andover,  Mass, 
ch  Lorraine,  Rhoda,  Russell,  Neil  XII 
Grant  b  1915  m  Ruby  George  r  Methuen, 
Mass,  ch  Grant  Jr.,  Shirley,  Geraldine 
XIII  Marie  b  1921  r  Riverside,  R.  I. 

DEXTER,  A.  I.  d  1923  m  1878  Ellen  L. 
dau  of  George  and  Sophia  Parks  West 
who  were  born  Ch  and  went  west  after 
their  marriage  in  1857,  locating  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Briggs  the  Dexters  acquired  her  property 
and  used  it  as  a  summer  home  for  a 
time,  their  other  home  being  in  Alabama 
(OH  505  and  608)  ch  George,  Sue  m 
Augustus  A.  Reed  r  Fla.,  Gertrude  m  War¬ 
ren  Griffith  r  Cal.,  Edna,  Bessie. 

DICKEY,  DAVID  V.  b  1923  Ewing,  Ill. 
son  of  Ralph  V.  and  Muriel  L.  Smith 
Dickey  m  1946  Elizabeth  b  1924  Dover 
dau  of  Joseph  R.  and  Bertha  Shepard 
Blackstock  Electrical  Engineer,  came  to 
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Ch  1952  ch  Dana  Scott  b  1949,  Jonathan 
Stuart  b  1952,  Brian  Robb  b  1954. 

DICKINSON,  GEORGE  M.  1812-67  m 
1848  Susan  Dorr  Willard  1826-1907  (OH 
326-7)  ch  I  Susie  D.  1854-1903  m  1st  1871 

John  C.  Work  ch  Georgene  D.  m  - 

Morton  r  NYC.  Mrs.  Work  m  2nd  Herbert 
Bond. 

DODGE,  GUY  1888-1952  b  Ac  son  of 
Ceylon  and  Augusta  Clark  Dodge  m  1908 
Lottie  b  1890  A1  dau  of  Edward  and  Lucy 
J.  Fisher  Porter.  Came  to  Ch  1915  ch  I 
Dorothy  b  1909  m  1950  Wilder  Yetman  r 
Keene  II  Robert  b  1910  m  1941  Doris  b 
1921  dau  of  Leigh  Robitille  III  Raymond 
b  1912  m  1937  Louise  b  1916  dau  of 
Julian  Harvey  ch  (adopted)  Joanne  b 
1947,  Connie  b  1951. 

DODGE,  HOSEA  1838-1920  m  1862 
Lucy  Ann  Breed  1842-1930  (OH  327)  ch 
I  Emma  L.  1867-1918  II  Nahum  Charlie 
1870-1915  m  1895  Mary  Stella  1871-1946 
dau  of  Willie  F.  and  Angie  Howe  Miner 
ch  1.  Merrill  Miner  b  1897  m  1925  Famie 
Jane  Johnson  b  1898  r  Cl  ch  (1)  Nancy 
Deborah  b  1926  m  1951  Robert  James 
Dow  b  1922  ch  Deborah  Margaret  b  1951, 
David  Buchanan  b  1954  (2)  Dallas 

Charles  b  1928  (3)  Merrill  Johnson  b 
1930  m  1952  Dorothy  Melford  Flowers  b 
1930  ch  Eric  Leonard  b  1952,  Martha 
Cullen  b  1953  (4)  Lucy  Holman  b  1933 
2.  Dallas  Charles  b  1899  inf  3.  Miriam  b 
1907  III  Roy  E.  b  1882  m  1910  Alice 
Blanche  Colbath  ch  1.  Dorothy  1910-40 
2.  Dana  b  1912  3.  Marjory  b  1914  m  1943 
Amos  E.  Russell  ch  Amos  E.  Jr.  b  1945, 
Patricia  Ann  b  1949  4.  Charles  E.  b  1918 
m  1947  Elizabeth  M.  Jackson  ch  Dorothy 
b  1949,  Bryan  b  1951. 

DORSEY,  JOSEPH  T.  1845-1923  b 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Smith  Dorsey  m  Hannah  1847-1925  b 
Florence,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Thomas  and  Julia 
Tierney  Spellicy  r  NCh  #129  ch  I  Mary 
Ann  1868-1936  (S)  II  Thomas  A.  1871- 
1905  struck  by  a  locomotive  III  James  b 
1872  IV  Joseph  1875-91  V  John  D.  b  1878 
VI  William  VII  Francis  VIII  Alice  Eliza¬ 
beth  1886-1915  m  1909  Thomas  E.  Gould 
of  Manchester,  2  ch. 

DUFRESNE,  ULRIC  1886-1945  m  Marie 
Anna  Cheney  b  1898.  He  was  struck  and 
killed  by  a  drunken  driver  on  the 
Cheshire  Bridge  Road.  She  m  2nd  Jo¬ 
seph  Paquette. 

DUGAN,  HENRY  1829-1901  b  Ire.  son 
of  John  and  Jane  Fuller  Dugan  m  1853 
Bridget  1830-84  b  Ire.  dau  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Conner  Morris.  He  came 
to  Ch  1847,  worked  for  Henry  Hubbard, 
became  RR  section  foreman,  worked  for 
Central  Vermont  40  years  ch  I  Jane 
Elizabeth  1854-1918  m  Stephen  Noonan  r 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  II  Ellen  A.  (Nell)  1855- 
1933  (S)  Kept  the  home  in  Ch  III  John 


1857- 1930  m  Mary  A.  Burns,  mercantile 
business  vicinity  of  Boston  IV  Thomas  A. 

1858- 1910  became  general  freight  agent 

of  B&M  1907  V  Elizabeth  b  1860  m  - 

Huntoon  r  Cl  ch  Harold,  Mary  VI  Mary 
A.  (Min)  1862-1937  (S)  VII  Katherine  C. 
1864-1939  (S)  VIII  Henry  1867-1943  (S) 
Henry,  Mary  and  Katherine  r  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I. 

DUNHAM,  FRANK  H.  1872-1943  b 
Fairlee,  Vt.  son  of  Dennis  and  Nellie 
Blanchard  Dunham  m  1st  1893  Florence 
Eliza  Cone  ch  Harold  M.  m  Rose  Ray¬ 
mond  r  Cl,  Lena  b  1895  m  John  Davis. 
Mr.  Dunham  m  2nd  1904  Bertha  1872- 
1942  b  S.  Royalton,  Vt.  r  Vt.,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Ch  1931-43.  Mrs.  Florence  Dun¬ 
ham  m  2nd  1919  Frank  Davis  ch  Earl  L. 
Davis  m  Ellen  Campbell  r  Cl. 

DUNN,  BURLEIGH  m  Hildreth  r  NCh 
#134  ch  Lawrence  b  1923,  Shirley  b  1924, 
Francis  b  1929  m  1954  Shirley  Walker, 
Charles  b  1930.  Came  to  Ch  1951. 

DUNN,  JOHN  RAYMOND  b  1905  Dra- 
cut,  Mass,  m  1933  Margaret  Mary  Coyne 
b  1909  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Came  to  Ch  1946 
ch  Joyce  Marie  b  1934,  John  Raymond 
Jr.  b  1937,  Joel  Peter  b  1947. 

DUPRE,  CLOVIS  L.  b  1902  Rutland, 
Vt.  m  1923  Ruth  Edna  b  Ch  1904  dau  of 
Fred  Royce  ch  Clovis  Richard  b  1924  m 
1st  1945  Irene  Bertha  1927-53  dau  of  John 
and  Anna  Johnson  ch  Donna  Lynn  b 
1948  m  2nd  1954  Suzan  Jane  Pratt  of  Cl. 

DURGAN,  ROBERT  1862-1938  b  Peru, 
N.  Y.  son  of  John  and  Jane  McKee  Dur- 
gan  m  1909  Emeline  Ormsby  b  1885 
Peasleville,  N.  Y.  ch  Winifred  b  1919  m 
1942  Frederick  Chandler  b  1911  no  ch 
Mrs.  Durgan  m  2nd  1939  Henry  Lawton 
1870-1948. 

EASTER,  HENRY  1827-99  m  1848 
Caroline  E.  1832-1904  dau  of  Joseph 
Evans  (OH  332)  ch  I  Henry  T.  1850-1909 
m  1874  Laura  Harris  d  1910  r  Cl  ch 
Charles  W.,  Mrs.  Fred  Ayer,  Mrs.  Harry 
Carey  II  Emery  inf  III  Jennie  Frances 
1855-1918  m  Allen  C.  Reed  IV  Carrie 
Annette  1857-1935  m  George  A.  Snow  V 
Willie  Joseph  1859-1918  r  Sp,  Mass.  Twice 
m,  ch  Charles  Allen  d  1946,  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Brigham. 

EASTMAN,  GEORGE  W.  1850-1931  m 

1st  -  Thurber  of  Unity  ch  Orville,  m 

2nd  Mrs.  Evelyn  Rumrill  Clough  dau  of 
Charles  Rumrill  of  Unity  (who  m  3rd 
Bertie  Bemis)  ch  Alice  m  Robert  Bruce 
m  3rd  - . 

EATON,  DARIUS  I.  of  Sp  m  1837  or  8 
Belinda  1818-74  dau  of  Levi  Spencer  (OH 
332,  554  and  Ac  History)  Darius  Eaton 
came  from  Sp  and  settled  in  Black  North, 
Ac.  Belinda  Spencer  was  descended  from 
the  early  settlers  of  Ch,  her  mother  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  Putnam.  Most  of  their  ch  set- 
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tied  Ch  ch  I  Eliza  A.  m  1861  Daniel  C. 
Walker  II  Belinda  D.  1840-94  m  Orin  E. 
Fisk  III  Darius  Asa  1842-1915  m  Mrs. 
Mary  Preston  1844-1918  b  Acton,  Mass, 
ch  1,  Alberta  b  1872  m  Frank  Frost  2. 
Nellie  1874-1910  m  Byron  Reed  3.  Alice  K. 
1879-1932  m  Arnold  Whitmore  no  ch  4. 
Carrie  1882-1951  m  1st  1900  Roy  N.  Jelli- 

son  b  1868  m  2nd - Gould  m  3rd  John 

Cudahey  5.  Chester  Arthur  1882-1944  m 
1920  Mrs.  Mary  E.  MacDonald  1886-1933 
6.  Cora  1886-98  IV  Benjamin  L.  1844-99 
m  1871  Ruth  Estelle  1852-1933  b  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  H.  dau  of  William  and  Cynthia 
Young  Stevens  r  #99  ch  1.  Arthur  Ellis  b 
1872  went  to  sea,  never  returned  home  2. 
William  D.  1875-1940  m  1905  Catherine 
1873-1926  b  Ire.  dau  of  Bryan  and  Ann 
Follem  or  Fallon  Flatley  r  #66  38  years 
ch  (1)  Catherine  Ruth  b  1907  m  1936 
Thomas  Kenneth  Hallahan  r  BF  (2) 
Anne  Elizabeth  b  1911  m  John  Francis 
Doolan  b  1910  Sp,  Mass,  son  of  Michael 
Thomas  and  Hannah  O’Connor  Doolan  ch 
William  b  1941  (3)  Jane  E.  b  1915  m 
Daniel  Howard  Stearns  3.  Jennie  Estella 
1876-1950  m  1902  Bertrand  A.  1868-1949 
son  of  Henry  and  Ann  Eaton  Bates  4. 
Alfred  L.  1879-1940  m  1905  Winnie  E.  b 
1876  dau  of  Orin  Fisk  5.  Benjamin  Lewis 
Jr.  b  1882  m  1911  Caroline  Louise  1883- 
1916  b  NYC  dau  of  Arthur  and  Mary  V. 
Pettos  Robichaud  ch  (1)  Robert  Harold 
b  1912  m  1936  Doris  Lique  (2)  Margaret 
Louise  b  1916  m  1st  1934  Charles  E.  Ran¬ 
dall  ch  Charles  E.  b  1935,  Sandra  b  1941 
m  2nd  1946  Joseph  Hector  Nault  b  1909 
Cl  6.  Annie  Leigh  b  1886  m  1904  Arthur 
Fred  Putnam  1879-1947  7.  Elizabeth  Lu- 
ella  b  1888  m  Frederick  P.  Bailey  8.  Fred 
d  age  6  V  Helen  L.  b  1847  m  1871  George 
P.  Johnson  ch  Louie  P.  m  Lufkin,  Ed¬ 
mund  E.  (S)  r  Unity  VI  John  T.  inf 
VII  Mary  E.  VIII  Lyman  B.  1855-1918 
m  1892  Oraette  A.  1855-1932  b  Ac  dau  of 
Daniel  Clark.  Farmer,  lumber  operator, 
horse  breeder.  With  Mrs.  Helen  Robert¬ 
son  built  the  Grange  (now  Masonic) 
Hall  where  Mrs.  Eaton  spent  her  last 
years.  IX  Mason  W.  X  Tyla  XI  Aaron  d 
young. 

EATON,  JOHN,  brother  of  Darius,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Morris  farm  across  the  river, 
and  had  several  ch  who  married,  into  Ch 
families  —  Anne  m  Henry  Bates,  Abbie 
m  Luther  Merrifield,  Henry  m  1st  Luella 

- ,  m  2nd  Lucie  E.  McKinnon  Perry 

(widow  of  Willis  Perry) ;  Maria,  sister  of 
John  m  Jonas  Butterfield. 

EDGAR,  HUGH  THOMAS  b  1927  son 
of  Aubrey  Lavender  and  Ruth  Withington 
Edgar  m  1948  Marilyn  b  1929  dau  of  Ed¬ 
gar  Lawrence  and  Florence  French  Mc¬ 
Lean.  Came  to  Ch  1951  ch  Sheryl  Ann  b 
1950,  Susan  Ellen  b  1952,  Hugh  Michael 
b  1953. 


EGERTON,  WILLIAM  E.  1865-1906  m 
1902  Annie  L.  Small  1870-1948.  Came  to 
Ch  1902,  clerks  in  Hamlin’s  store.  She 
was  a  tall  slender  blond  with  a  lovely 
voice.  She  m  2nd  1911  Harold  W.  Brett  of 
Sp,  m  3rd  Mr.  Plummer  of  Concord. 

EGGLESTON,  ARTEMUS  C.  1830-1911 
b  Pittsford,  Vt.  m  1st  Harriet  M.  Cur¬ 
rier  1832-85  ch  I  Willie  1855-9  II  Eliza  T. 
1857-1927  m  Herbert  E.  Bradford  1859- 
1927  r  Providence,  R.  I.  Ill  Susie  F.  1859- 
1929  m  Eustace  Chamberlain  IV  Hattie 
L.  1861-1942  m  James  Young,  dentist  Cl, 
one  son,  also  a  dentist,  d  1918  V  Albert  F. 

1865- 1930  VI  Lewis  Hiram  1868-1928  m 
Anna  J.  1875-1952  dau  of  Stillman  (d 
1876)  and  Olive  Harriet  Graves  Law¬ 
rence  1852-1915  ch  1.  Lawrence  B.  1911-3 

2.  Marion  m - Hess  r  Ilion,  N.  Y.  where 

Lewis  worked  for  24  years  at  Remington 
Typewriter  Works  VII  Blanche  L.  1870- 

1946  m  1st - Cardell  m  2nd  Dr.  Oscar 

C.  Young  VIII  George  W.  b  1874  m  1900 
Mabel  E.  b  1878  Cl  dau  of  Daniel  and 
Ellen  M.  Nichols  Harris.  The  Eggleston 
family  came  to  Ch  1866  from  Mendon, 
Vt.  Artemus  Eggleston  m  2nd  Abbie  E. 
Taylor  1842-1904  of  Sp. 

ELIE,  FRANK  XAVIER  1843-1927  b  St. 
Gregoire,  Que.  m  Ellen  Dansereau  1852-? 
ch  John,  Lewis  and  Mary  d  young  IV 
Mary  Louise  1876-1944  m  James  J.  Hinch- 
clifif  b  England,  d  1931  ch  Charles  Allan 
Elie  b  1892,  Louise  Spencer  Hinchcliff  b 

1911  V  Rudolph  Frank  1881-1947  m  Bessie 
Curtiss  of  Boston  ch  Curtis  Foster  b  1906, 
Rudolph  Frank  Jr.  b  1909,  Doris  Marie  b 

1912  VI  Anna  Marie  1883-1931  m  William 
Graves  of  Montana  VII  George  Joseph 
1886-1948  m  Emily  Alker  1886-1939  b 
England. 

ELLINWOOD,  CYRUS  (OH  332-3,  Ac 
History)  Travelled  around  mending  clocks. 
Settled  Ac  1826,  Ch  1835.  Of  his  large 
family  three  sons  r  Ch — Harvey,  Hiram 
and  Simeon. 

ELLINWOOD,  HARVEY  1818-89  m 
Mrs.  Estella  Hill  1844-1915  dau  of  John 
and  Abbie  Rugg.  He  had  some  infirmity, 
she  did  washings,  kept  a  cow,  garden. 
Circumstances  were  pretty  limited.  After 
his  death  she  removed  to  Cl  ch  I  Fred  S. 

1866- 1941  m,  r  Cl,  Colebrook  II  Minnie 
Estella  1868-91  III  Nellie  Gertrude  1870. 
She  also  had  a  son,  Bertie  Hill,  by  her 
previous  m. 

ELLINWOOD,  HIRAM  1826-1907  m 
1856  Martha  Ann  Clark  (sister  of  Susan 
upon  whose  stronger  nature  she  leaned) 
1837-1908  ch  Simeon  1850-60.  Came  from 
Ac  to  Ch  1837,  Hiram  and  Simeon  with 
their  wives  r  V#28  had  an  undertaking- 
establishment  in  a  building  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  sold  coffins.  Carpenter, 
town  sexton  1861-1902. 
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ELLIN  WOOD,  SIMEON  1823-88  m  1849 
Susan  Clark  1825-1908. 

EMERY,  HAROLD  b  1900  son  of  Ezra 
and  Nellie  Emery  m  Lucille  b  1905  dau  of 
Moses  and  Minnie  Savage  Sawyer.  Came 
to  Ch  1938  ch  Ida  b  1927  m  1946  Daniel 
b  1923  Bedford,  Que.  son  of  Delphis  and 
Alberta  Fortin  Couture. 

EMERY,  RUSSELL  JAMES  b  1918  son 
of  Fred  J.  and  Mabel  A.  Ruoff  Emery  m 
1941  Arlene  Frances  b  1920  dau  of  Charles 
M.  and  Annie  F.  Haskins  Sorento  ch  Jane 
Ellen  b  1943,  Gerald  (Jerry)  b  1945, 
Christine  Ann  b  1949.  Came  to  Ch  1948. 

ERIKSON,  NORMAN  b  1917  son  of 
Erik  and  Helen  Fitzwilliam  Erikson  m 
1941  Maxine  b  1920  dau  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  DeBelle  Butler.  Came  to  Ch  1941 
ch  David  b  1943,  Sherry  b  1950. 

ERSKINE,  CHESTER  1884-1942  b  Ch 
son  of  Arthur  H.  and  Florence  Chamber- 
lain  Erskine  m  1st  1904  Katherine  M. 
1880-1934  b  Danby,  Vt.  dau  of  Seneca 
and  Julia  Wilbur  Livingston  ch  Dora  b 
1906  m  1941  Richard  C.  Wilcomb  ch 
Katherine  C.  b  1942. 

EVANS,  CHARLES  1874-1947  b  Pucker- 
shire  son  of  Albro  Q.  1847-1907  and  Ad- 
die  Farnsworth  Evans  1853-1947  (r  Ch 
all  her  life)  m  1897  Ada  G.  Thorne  1873- 
1935  r  NCh  #153  ch  I  Violet  E.  b  1899  m 
Harold  E.  Barnard  1899-1935  ch  Harold 
Jr.  1928-44.  Killed  in  a  motorcycle  acci¬ 
dent  II  Harold  A.  b  1906  m  1932  Henri¬ 
etta  Ayer  b  1910  ch  Lawrence  A.  b  1938, 
Robert  A.  b  1941.  Charles  Evans  was  As¬ 
sistant  Steward  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange. 

EVANS,  JOSEPH  1797-1859  m  1831 
Mrs.  Annette  McClintock  Henry  1800-82 
(OH  335)  ch  I  Caroline  E.  1832-1904  m 
1848  Henry  Easter  II  Jerome  b  1834  r 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Ill  Henry  F.  1838-1905 
m  1st  1863  M.  Sophia  1834-83  dau  of  Har¬ 
ry  Baldwin  (OH  282)  m  2nd  Mrs.  Sarah 
Crosby  Grove  dau  of  John  S.  Crosby.  His 
early  life  spent  Ch,  employed  boot  and 
shoe  industries,  1880  removed  to  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.  Bequeathed  $1000  to  library. 

EVANS,  PETER  A.  1811-86  m  1838 
Theodosia  S.  Willard  1818-92  (OH  335 
and  626)  ch  I  Emma  1839-1915  m  1st 
John  S.  Walker  of  L  ch  1.  John  Stratton 
1867-1911  m  1891  Ida  M.  dau  of  William 
E.  Butterfield.  Emma  m  2nd  1893  Eli 
Washburn  1833-1903  (LH  723  and  725) 
II  Allan  1850-1904  m  1871  Emma  E.  Ryder 
1852-1913.  For  many  years  Mr.  Peter 
Evans  was  a  familiar  sight  on  his  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  ram  which  supplied 
water  for  his  wife’s  boarding  house,  to 
the  post  office,  and  to  the  depot  to  greet 
his  wife’s  numerous  summer  boarders.  A 
very  heavy  man  (He  was  likened  to 
Puck),  he  weighted  down  his  buckboard 


drawn  by  his  faithful  horse,  Charley.  By 
his  master’s  last  request  Charley  was 
harnessed  to  the  hearse  bearing  Mr. 
Evans’  last  remains  to  the  cemetery,  and 
after  returning  the  hearse  to  the  hearse 
house  was  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  and  mercifully  laid  away.  He  had 
been  a  faithful  servant  for  upward  of  30 
years  and  it  was  a  fitting  time  to  close 
his  career.  Mrs.  Evans  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  two  early  innkeepers  of  Ch, 
Col.  Abel  Walker  and  Capt.  John  Willard, 
the  latter  being  the  last  man  in  town  to 
cling  to  the  old  fashioned  dress  of  knee 
breeches  and  buckles.  When  it  became 
the  vogue  in  the  1860s  for  city  people  to 
pass  the  summer  months  on  a  farm,  she 
began  to  receive  a  few  boarders,  at  #273. 
Her  popularity  was  such  that  in  1875  she 
moved  into  the  village  and  bought  what 
became  the  Evans  House,  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  old  house.  “Aunt  Dosia”,  as  she 
was  commonly  known,  was  a  great  favo¬ 
rite  with  all  and  her  house  was  always 
full  to  overflowing.  Outside  her  home 
also  she  was  always  to  the  front  in  every 
good  work  and  was  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ladies’  sewing  society  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  It  was  largely  through 
her  efforts  that  the  Unitarian  parsonage 
was  built. 

EVANS,  SETH  GILBERT,  brother  of 
Peter  A.  Toll  gatherer  at  Cheshire  Bridge 
for  many  years.  A  refined,  literary  family 
of  whom  a  full  account  is  presented  (OH 
334-5)  The  last  member  of  the  family  in 
town  was  Miss  Lucretia  1847-1937. 

FAIRBANKS,  GEORGE  W.  1837-1911 
b  Hancock,  Vt.  son  of  Lynes  and  Patient 
Wolfe  Fairbanks  m  1880  Luvia  1859-1944 
dau  of  William  Arnold  ch  I  James  Lloyd 
1881-1940  m  1902  Charlotte  E.  b  1883 
dau  of  George  G.  Hunt  ch  1.  Gertrude  b 

1904  m  -  Hogue  2.  Gladys  3.  Elgie  m 

David  Louis  Donovan.  James  Lloyd  Fair¬ 
banks  was  a  shoe  cutter,  r  Keene,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  Cl.  George  Fairbanks  came 
to  Ch  young,  r  in  town  before  and  after 
his  Civil  War  service,  a  considerable  time 
employed  by  E.  M.  Megrath.  About  1890 
removed  to  Dublin,  1904  to  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.  Mrs.  Luvia  Fairbanks  m  2nd  Jared 
W.  Roberts  1856-1917  of  Waterford,  Vt. 

FAIRBANKS,  JAMES  ARTHUR  1885- 
1941  son  of  Dana  Lescom  and  Rosella 
Annette  Leland  Fairbanks  m  1903  Minnie 
Ella  b  1885  dau  of  Hiram  Glynn  (LH 
435)  ch  I  Rose  Minnie  b  1904  m  1922 
Raymond  Durling  ch  Leslie  James  b  1923, 
Raymond  Bartwell  b  1925,  Richard  Ed¬ 
ward  b  1926,  Kenneth  Roy  b  1928,  Robert 
Wayne  b  1933  II  Roy  James  1906-33  m 
1928  Laura  dau  of  Clifford  Aiken  III  Ed¬ 
ward  Raymond  b  1914  m  1935  Eleanor 
Gertrude  Chamberlain  ch  Edward  Ray¬ 
mond  Jr.  b  1935,  Audrey  Rose  b  1938, 
James  William  b  1942. 
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FAIRBANKS,  WILLIAM  SPRING  b 
1887  m  1937  Margareeta  Ahola  b  1908. 
Came  from  Fitchburg  to  Ch  1937. 

FAIRBROTHER,  CALVIN  W.  1821-1905 
b  Westminster,  Vt.  m  1850  Frances  A. 
Kittredge  1832-1911  ch  I  John  Calvin 
1854-1923  b  Saxtons  River  m  1891  Ella 
May  1860-1922  dau  of  J.  Harvey  Baldwin 
II  Ella  Caroline  m  Charles  P.  Wheeler. 
Both  d  early,  leaving  an  infant  dau  Mary 
A.  b  1882  BF,  brought  up  by  her  Fair- 
brother  grandparents  m  1st  1905  John 
G.  Marcy  m  2nd  1923  Vernon  T.  Sher¬ 
wood.  Calvin  Fairbrother’s  father  dying 
when  he  was  14,  he  carried  on  the  family 
farm  until  he  was  25,  later  in  business 
in  Saxtons  River.  He  trained  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Civil  War  but  was  prevented 
by  typhoid  fever  before  going  into  battle. 
In  1876  on  a  trip  to  Sp  he  bought  the 
Cheshire  Bridge  House  and  farm  for 
$8000  and  the  family  moved  to  Ch  the 
following  spring. 

FARMAN,  ROBERT  b  1874  Lowell,  Vt. 
son  of  Freeman  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Far- 
man  m  1914  Mary  Esther  b  1888  Morgan, 
Vt.  dau  of  Arthur  Herbert  and  Clara  Eroe 
All  ton  Kidder.  Came  to  Ch  1923  ch  (all 
but  Jeanette  b  Lowell,  Vt.)  I  Elizabeth 
Eroe  b  1915  m  1938  Wilford  Jay  Colburn 
b  1910  ch  Esther  Mae  b  1939,  Wilfred  Jay 
b  1940,  Alice  Marie  b  1944,  Jacqueline 
Ann  b  1947,  Sylvia  Nan  b  1951  II  Free¬ 
man  Kidder  b  1917  m  1943  Marie  Louise 
Hulick  of  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.  r  Ill.  Ill 
Miller  Trumpass  b  1919  m  1943  Pearl 
Edith  b  1918  Brighton,  Vt.  dau  of  Carl 
Rich  and  Esther  Myra  Williams  Stevens 
ch  Nancy  Jane  b  1945,  Joyce  Esther  b 
1948,  Cynthia  Ann  b  1952,  Susan  Marie 
b  1953  IV  Mary  Margetson  b  1921  m  1944 
Richard  Joseph  Bergeron  r  Keene  V 
Jeanette  Roberta  b  1926  Ch  m  1947 
Harvey  E.  Reynolds  r  Ill.  ch  Claudia  Ann 
b  1948,  Thomas  Robert  b  1952. 

FARROW,  GEORGE  L.  1861-1937  b 
Belfast,  Me.  son  of  Joshua  Farrow  m 
Emma  N.  Menzie  1868-1931  b  Red  Banks, 
N.  B.  r  NCh  30  years.  In  fall  had  one  of 
the  largest  market  stands  of  squash  for 
miles  around,  ch  Clinton  Chauncey  b  1895 
Winchester,  Mass,  m  1919  Isabel  Ella  b 
1896  West  Derby,  Vt.  dau  of  Thomas  and 
Gilda  Kimball  Broome  ch  George  b 
1919,  Jean. 

FARWELL,  DAVID  E.  1845-1926  m 
1869  Etta  M.  1847-1926  dau  of  Charles  V. 
Barker  (OH  345-51)  r  #192. 

FARWELL,  GEORGE  LEWIS  (2nd 
cousin  of  David)  1838-1903  m  1877  Eliza¬ 
beth  J.  (Lizzie)  1853-1942  b  Naponoch, 
N.  Y.  dau  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Jones 
Putnam  (Descendant  of  Seth  Putnam)  ch 
Lewis  P.  b  1878  m  1946  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Frances  Colby  1901-47  widow  of  Thomas 
Colby.  Family  r  NCh  #138,  Lewis  r 


Union  Village,  Vt.  The  Farwell  Mill,  for¬ 
merly  Metcalf,  was  run  by  David,  later 
Lewis  Farwell. 

FARWELL,  JESSE  H.  r  Detroit.  In 
1888  he  offered  to  build  a  new  school  for 
the  several  districts  in  NCh.  His  offer 
was  accepted  and  the  present  Farwell 
School  was  the  result — all  that  is  left  of 
the  Farwell  name  in  Ch.  His  dau,  Emma, 
spent  another  $12,000  on  the  school  be¬ 
fore  her  death. 

FEDELSKI,  JOSEPH  b  Poland  d  1935 
m  1901  Helen  Skvronski  b  1882  Poland, 
came  to  Ch  1908,  r  for  many  years  #99. 
ch  James  and  Charles  b  Warsaw,  Poland, 
other  ch  Ch  I  James  b  1902  m  1923  Eliza 
Dubois  r  #99  II  Charles  b  1905  m  1934 
Bertha  Moore  r  Hartland,  Vt.  ch  Charles 
Jr.,  Joann,  Paul,  Douglas,  Sandra,  Gary 
III  Carl  Paul  b  1911  m  1945  Nellie  A.  b 
1907  dau  of  Frank  and  Mary  Lenon 
Moshinski  ch  Carl  George  b  1948  IV 
Rachel  b  1913  m  1934  Clinton  Walker  ch 
Marjorie  b  1935  V  Celia  b  1916  m  1941 
George  Stoodley  r  BF  ch  Thomas,  Jane, 
Robert,  Judith  VI  Sadie  b  1917  m  1943 
ch  David  b  1948  r  Cl  VII  Julia  b  1918  r 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

FERLAND,  DONAT  ch  I  Roseanne  b 
1927  II  Lillian  b  1929  m  Arthur  Brassaw 
ch  Dianne  b  1948  III  Renald  b  1930  IV 
Jacqueline  b  1932  m  Thomas  Fleming  V 
Richard  b  1938. 

FIFIELD,  CARLOS  JEFFERSON  1859- 
1935  son  of  Joseph  and  Elsie  Fifield  m 
1882  Mrs.  Ada  Frances  White  1855-1921 
(LH  400-1)  ch  I  Nora  E.  b  1883  m  1902 
Herbert  W.  Cushing  II  Horace  Joseph 
inf  III  Earl  Henry  1899-1928. 

PIKES,  ERNEST  D.  1855-1923  b  Lor¬ 
raine,  N.  Y.  son  of  George  and  June  Fikes 
m  1876  Mary  Emma  1860-1917  dau  of 
Alvin  and  Mary  A.  Bill  Van  Wagner. 
Came  to  Ch  about  1906.  Carpenter  ch  I 
Lena  b  1880  m  Edward  Miler  II  Leslie  G. 
1883-1948  m  1921  Edith  C.  Cleveland  III 
Edith  1889-1954  m  1st  Thomas  Ward 
Hartley  m  2nd  1951  Harry  B.  Ouster- 
haudt  r  N.  Y.  IV  Marjorie  b  1894  m  Al- 
son  Clark. 

FINN,  RICHARD  ROBERT  1864-1935 
b  S.  Vernon,  Mass,  m  1884  Mary  Frances 
1861-1943  b  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  dau  of  Rus¬ 
sell  F.  and  Harriet  Newell  Smith.  Came 
to  Ch  1901,  successor  to  W.  R.  Sheldon 
as  B&M  station  agent.  In  1931  he  was 
recognized  for  50  years  service  to  B&M. 
Active  in  community  affairs  ch  I  Robert 
Russell  m  1907  Gertrude  Olive  Wiley  r 
Sp  ch  1.  Howard  R.  b  1909  m  1940  Hil¬ 
dreth  Mary  dau  of  Frederick  W.  and 
Mary  Richmond  Wheeler  r  Sp  ch  Robert 
W.  b  1942,  Carolyn  b  1944,  Merrick  b 
1946  II  Florence  Newell  m  1st  1908  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  son  of  George  F.  and  Nellie 
Pierce  Leland  of  Sp  d  1935  m  2nd  1943 
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Eugene  Lane  r  Sp.  Son  George  Leland  r 
Sp. 

FINNIGAN,  DANIEL  1804-88  b  Ire.  m 
1830  Elizabeth  1812-93  b  Ire.  dau  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  McNaboe.  (OH  351-2) 
Came  to  America  1831,  Ch  1839  ch  I 
John  1832-71  m  Mille  Fairbanks  of  Sp 
ch  Ida  or  Mary  Ida  m  Charles  Lockwood 
(Parents  of  Mrs.  Harry  McNamara)  II 
William  Henry  1836-67  r  San  Francisco 
III  Thomas  1840-1908.  Enlisted  1861, 
served  through  Civil  War.  In  1864  wound¬ 
ed  in  action,  left  on  the  field  for  dead; 
picked  up  by  a  Confederate  soldier  and 
nursed  until  he  was  able  to  return  to 
his  command.  On  police  force  NYC,  m  IV 
James  1848-1906  m  1870  Sarah  J.  1845- 
1908  b  P.  E.  I.  dau  of  Mark  and  Mary 
Morrison  Cody.  He  ran  away  to  sea  at 
15,  gone  3  years  on  a  sailing  vessel.  Spent 
some  time  in  the  merchant  fisheries  and 
later  in  Cal.  in  U.  S.  Fish  Hatcheries  un¬ 
der  Commissioner  Livingston  Stone.  Sarah 
Cody  came  to  Ch  1860  with  relatives  ch 
1.  John  Henry  b  1873  m  Bridget  T.  Mc¬ 
Grath  1871-1925  b  Norwich,  Conn.  Left 
Ch  with  Diamond  Match  Co.,  r  Athol, 
Mass,  ch  (1)  John  Jr.  1902-3  (2)  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  1875-1912  m  Frank  Harris  V 
Frank  1855-1932  m  1879  Anne  C.  1856- 
1943  dau  of  Dennis  and  Mary  O’Donel 
Gallagher  1829-1908.  Mr.  Gallagher  was 
a  cavalryman  in  the  British  army,  killed 
in  the  Crimean  War.  After  living  in 
Spain  with  her  two  ch,  Annie  and  James, 
Mrs.  Gallagher  joined  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Annie  Madigan,  in  America.  She  was 
employed  as  cook  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  by 
Richardson  Robertson,  George  W.  Hoyt 

and  James  Dinsmore.  She  m  2nd  - 

Scott. 

FISH,  ARNOLD  b  1909  Chester,  Vt. 
son  of  Alfred  and  Gertrude  Sloan  Fish 
m  1933  Rosamond  S.  b  1913  Saxtons 
River  dau  of  Wilfred  and  Nellie  Cenate 
Pollard.  He  came  to  Ch  1929  ch  Patricia 
b  1934,  Pauline  Rose  b  1939,  Penelope  Ann 
b  1945,  Prudence  May  b  1946. 

FISH,  JOHN  S.  1834-1910  b  Putney, 
Vt.  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Crosby  Fish 
m  1864  Ellen  L.  1833-1908  dau  of  Deras- 
tus  and  Eleanor  Lane  Richardson.  He 
was  connected  with  the  steam  mill  and 
cab  shop  no  ch,  foster  dau  Hattie  Page 
1860-87  dau  of  Joel  S.  and  Amarilla 
Richardson  Page.  King  Fish  1822-1907 
was  his  brother.  (OH  352) 

FISK,  AARON  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Leighton  r  Ch  for  a  number  of  years 
(OH  353)  ch  I  Rosaltha  m  Harvey  Clark 
II  Frances  Maria  1829-1907  m  Samuel 
Baldwin  III  Orrisa  Ann  m  George  Fuller 
r  Me.  IV  Artemisia  1832-1917  b  Dalton 
m  1859  Albert  Fisk  of  Cl  ch  Albert  L., 
Harry  J.  r  Keene,  Leominster,  Mass.  V 
John  W.  1834-1912  (or  13)  b  Dalton  m 


1861  Arvilla  L.  1840-1910  b  Rockingham, 
Vt.  dau  of  Nahum  and  Louisa  J.  Sever 
Dodge,  removed  from  Ch  to  SAc.  ch  1. 
Algene  Aaron  1863-1941  b  Ch  m  1st  1886 
Nellie  E.  Crossitt  d  1950  div  1902  ch  (1) 
Theodore  M.  r  Winstead,  Conn,  ch  Theo¬ 
dore,  Robert,  William  (2)  Gwendoline  E. 
m  Glen  Chisamore  ch  Ivan,  Roy,  Carl, 
Nellie,  Thomas,  Glen,  Eva,  Winnie.  Al¬ 
gene  m  2nd  1902  Sarah  Elizabeth  b  1881 
SAc  dau  of  Moses  and  Nellie  Morrison 
Wells  ch  (3)  Lucy  Evelyn  b  1903  m  1923 
Charles  Stark  Newton  r  Goshen  (4)  Al¬ 
gene  Maynard  b  1907  m  1935  Priscilla  R. 
b  1911  Windsor,  Vt.  dau  of  Justin  and 
Mary  Despau  White  r  Texas  ch  Algene 
Gilbert  2.  Leon  Nahum  1864-1940  m  Min¬ 
nie  Whipple  ch  Charles,  Dean  3.  Flora 
Rosina  1870-1939  b  Ac  m  William  Booth 
VI  James  Wilson  1835-1904  b  Dalton  m 
1861  Mary  Jane  1837-97  b  Greensboro, 
Vt.  dau  of  John  and  Margarette  Patter¬ 
son  Sharp.  He  went  to  Pike’s  Peak  in  the 
gold  rush,  but  returned  to  N.  H.  to  find 
his  opportunity.  Farmer,  r  Hemlock  #253. 
Native  wit,  square,  democrat,  ch  1.  Elmer 
W.  1863-5  2.  Edgar  Freeman  1865-1900  b 
Ac  m  1889  Lena  M.  1871-1918  dau  of 
Charles  and  Mary  E.  Putnam  Sparrow. 
Butcher.  She  worked  as  bookkeeper  after 
his  death  ch  Charles  b  1891  m  1914  Bes¬ 
sie  dau  of  John  Thomas  Lusk  of  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Mass,  r  Philadelphia.  Elec¬ 
trician  3.  Dickie  G.  1866-1904  m  1893 
May  Elizabeth  1869-1930  b  Ac  dau  of 
Watson  and  Cathline  Hemphill  Pettingill 
r  #251.  He  d  from  over  exertion  October 
1905  leaving  her  with  5  small  ch  and 
another  on  the  way.  The  neighbors  came 
in  and  did  the  fall  work  and  she  later 
moved  to  #252  which  belonged  to  James 
Wilson  Fisk.  The  steep  grade  which  leads 
over  the  ridge  into  Hemlock  is  still  known 
as  May  Fisk  Hill  ch  (1)  Minnie  Catherine 
b  1897  (2)  Aaron  W.  b  1898  m  1924  lone 
dau  of  Clayton  and  Vera  Clark  Spaulding 
of  Ac  r  Gilsum.  She  m  2nd  Arthur  Trun- 
dy  ch  (Fisk)  [1]  Evelyn  Ruth  b  1926  m 
1949  Charles  Harvey  Berry  [2]  Phyllis 
Louise  b  1926  m  1948  Valmore  V.  LaCoste 
ch  Randal  Mark  b  1950,  Michael  Kecien 
b  1953  (3)  Dora  b  1900  m  Neal  Tague  r 
Novelty,  O.  (4)  Seth  b  1901  m  1931  Mabel 
LaBounty  of  Gilsum  (5)  Bryan  b  1903  m 
1925  Grace  L.  b  1904  dau  of  Fred  C.  and 
Lillian  Tolies  Miller  (6)  Elsie  Jennette  b 
1905  m  1928  Lewis  Heath  1901-54  4.  Al¬ 
vin  W.  b  1868  m  1898  Hattie  C.  Wilder. 
Undertaker  Cl.  ch  Evelyn,  Helen  5.  John 
Henry  1870-1944  m  1895  Alice  A.  b  1874 
dau  of  James  Forsyth.  Butcher  ch  (1) 
Bertha  May  b  1896  m  Harland  R.  Taylor 
(2)  Ethel  b  1897  m  1918  Frederick  Dash- 
ner.  She  well  known  cornetist,  r  Sp  ch 
[1]  Robert  Fisk  b  1920  r  Portland,  Me. 
Assistant  Treasurer  Portland  Federal 
Loan  Building  Assoc,  m  1946  Mrs.  Eileen 
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Whitney  ch  Karen  b  1948  [2]  Wallace  W. 
b  1926  m  1950  Christine  Hill  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Vt.  ch  Pama  b  1953  (3)  Elmer  Ar¬ 
thur  b  1899  m  1st  1919  Marie  Louise 
Greenwood  of  Cl  m  2nd  1935  Ruth  Cath¬ 
erine  b  1914  dau  of  William  Sylvester  (4) 
Walter  Henry  b  1900  m  1929  Edna  Smith 
of  Concord,  r  Arlington  Heights,  Mass, 
ch  Robert  Gardner  b  1932  (5)  Mary  b 
1908  m  Paul  McNamara  6.  George  S. 
1873-1931  m  1st  1899  Nellie  White  ch 
Ruth  Cecelia  b  Ch  1905  m  2nd  1927  Mrs. 
Matilda  M.  Donovan  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Butcher  7.  Sabin  E.  b  1876  m  1907  Ethel 
M.  b  1888  dau  of  James  Perry.  Appointed 
RFD  carrier  1912  ch  (1)  Beulah  b  1909 
m  Charles  Chase  (2)  Cecil  Ernest  b  1913 
m  1941  Leona  Elizabeth  b  1919  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn,  dau  of  Adolph  H.  and  Jennie 
E.  Gustafson  Lunden  ch  Calvin  Sabin  b 
1944,  Carlton  Ernest  b  1947,  Cedric  Cecil 
b  1948,  Conrad  Adolph  b  1950,  June 
Elizabeth  b  1952,  Janet  Marie  b  1954  VII 
Orin  R.  1837-1914  m  1865  Belinda  1840- 
94  dau  of  Darius  Eaton  Farmer,  r  Hem¬ 
lock  #259  ch  1.  Martena  Helen  1865-1945 
m  George  Levi  Hill  2.  Nellie  Louisa  1868- 
1939  m  1896  Charles  Greene  of  Langdon 
(LH  441)  ch  (1)  Alice  Olive  b  1899  m 
1924  Leroy  Clark  (2)  Edith  Jennie  b  1902 
m  1925  Kenneth  M.  Merrell  (3)  Charlotte 
Nellie  b  1907  m  1927  Merton  Bascom  3. 
Fannie  Maria  1870-1944  m  Frank  Adams 
4.  Walter  Harry  1873-4  5.  Wesley  Her¬ 
bert  1874-1930  m  1910  Blanche  Eastman 
Harris.  Farmer  #259,  removed  to  Cal. 
1912  ch  Twins  Mabel  and  Marion,  Robert 
A.,  William  O.  6.  Winnie  b  1876  m  Alfred 
Eaton  7.  Jo  Orton  1881-1950  m  1st  1904 
Louise  Sarah  1885-1944  dau  of  Hermon 
J.  Lane  no  ch  m  2nd  1945  Mrs.  Doris  El¬ 
len  Rutherford  b  1900  Danielson,  Conn, 
dau  of  George  Andrew  and  Mary  Allen 
Bullard  and  widow  of  James  Rutherford. 
Her  ch  by  her  previous  m  (1)  James  b 
1929  m  1953  Cynthia  Ann  Whitehouse  (2) 
John  b  1931  m  1953  Gladys  Ruth  Champ  - 
ney  (3)  Lorna  Jane  b  1934.  Mrs.  Doris 
Fisk  is  a  registered  nurse.  J.  O.  and 
Wesley  Fisk  had  their  father’s  farm  to¬ 
gether  for  a  time.  J.  O.  was  quite  a  hand 
to  buy  a  farm  when  it  came  onto  the 
market  cheap  and  build  it  up  to  a  point 
where  he  could  sell  it  to  advantage.  8. 
Jesse  Miller  1878-1940  m  1904  Dessie  G. 
b  A1  1884  dau  of  Frank  W.  and  Laura 
French  Clark  ch  (1)  Orin  W.  1905-6  (2) 
Oscar  Miller  b  1907  m  1st  Virginia  Facen 
m  2nd  1941  Edna  Louise  b  1924  dau  of 
James  Scranton  ch  Jeannette  b  1942,  Jes¬ 
sie  Jean  b  1944,  Grace  Lillian  b  1946  m 
3rd  1949  Mrs.  Rhoda  Cecilia  Williams  dau 
of  Joseph  and  Martha  Menard  r  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Vt.  (3)  Albert  b  1919  m  1932  Eva  b 
1915  dau  of  Arthur  and  Eva  Clark  Clough 
ch  [1]  Albert  b  1932  [2]  Edwin  Eugene 
b  1934  m  1952  Mary  Jean  b  1936  dau  of 


Joseph  Konesco  ch  Richard  Allen  b  1953 
(4)  Harold  E.  b  1910  (S)  VIII  William 
Andrew  1847-69  IX  Adelaide  Anna. 

FLANDERS,  EUGENE  C.  b  1900  Caven¬ 
dish,  Vt.  son  of  Warren  and  Annie  L. 
Flanders  m  Myrtle  E.  b  1929  dau  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Mamie  Wright  ch  Sharon  b 
1949,  Roy  b  1951,  Ruel  b  1952,  Rogene 
Gail  b  1954. 

FLETCHER,  SAMUEL  LASELLE  1820- 
93  b  Orwell,  Vt.  son  of  Joel  and  Dolly 
Silsby  Fletcher  m  1846  Catherine  Macau- 
ley  1824-1911  b  Cl  dau  of  Abraham  and 
Susan  Long  Jones.  When  not  in  public 
office  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  travelling  sales¬ 
man.  Came  to  Ch  1836  (OH  354)  ch  I 
Ellen  Louisa  1849-1936  (S)  Jeweler  and 
watchmaker  1872-99.  She  was  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  history  of  Ch,  collect¬ 
ing  and  preserving  many  items  of  his¬ 
torical  interest.  For  many  years  she  kept 
scrapbooks  of  local  items  clipped  from 
the  newspapers.  She  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  local  history  for  the  local 
chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  Her  work  was  based 
on  tradition  rather  than  records,  but  has 
been  of  great  help  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume.  II  Katie  M.  1851-66  III  Mary 
Eliza  1854-1917  m  George  Bowen. 

FOOTLAND,  OLEY  b  1885  m  1919  Mrs. 
Agnes  Martha  Pearson  b  1899  NYC  dau  of 
Thomas  and  Delia  Bridget  Hanne  Thomp¬ 
son.  Came  to  Ch  1943  ch  I  Margaret 
Pearson  b  1917  m  1942  Theodore  Grover 
ch  Theodore  b  1943,  Kenneth  b  1944  II 
(Footland)  Anna  1919-51  m  1938  Asa 
Lake  ch  Barbara  Ann  b  1940,  John  Thom¬ 
as  b  1941,  Betty  b  1943  r  Houlton,  Me  III 
Agnes  Martha  b  1930  m  1949  Leon  Ray¬ 
mond  b  1898  son  of  Charles  David  and 
Grace  Alice  Steincliff  Blanchard  ch 
Charles  Thomas  b  1950,  Alice  Mary  b 
1952  IV  Lorraine  b  1933. 

FORSYTH,  JAMES  1824-1904  b  Tops- 
ham,  Vt.  m  1870  Mary  Anna  1848-1927  b 
Bristol,  R.  I.  dau  of  Capt.  Nelson  and 
Elizabeth  Gladding  Waldron.  Mrs.  For¬ 
syth  went  around  the  world  with  her 
parents  for  a  4  year  cruise  when  she  was 
4  years  old.  A  sister  was  born  at  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  port,  a  brother  at  Hong  Kong. 
The  family  settled  later  on  a  farm  in 
Quechee,  Vt.  The  Forsyths  r  Ashuelot 
until  1876  when  they  bought  the  first 
farm  over  the  line  in  Ac.  They  later  ac¬ 
quired  property  on  East  Street  ch  I  Alice 
b  1874  m  John  Fisk  II  Arthur  Waldron 
1887-8. 

FOSHEY,  CHARLES  HOWARD  b  1908 
Lancaster  son  of  Charles  Alfred  and 
Clara  Victoria  Simoneau  Foshey  b  1888 
(She  m  2nd  1931  Frank  J.  Cross  1873- 
1948)  m  1st  Irene  Yarosevich  ch  Kurt  b 
1937  Sp  m  1953  Thelma  dau  of  Verne 
Bradish  ch  Joseph  Michael  inf  m  2nd 
1944  Mrs.  Marie  E.  Lauria  Morgan  dau  of 
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Wilfred  Poisson.  She  had  a  dau  Regina 
b  1929  by  her  m  to  Edward  Morgan.  For 
some  years  she  conducted  a  beauty  shop, 
closing  it  in  1950. 

FOSS,  ABSALOM  P.  1322-87  b  Orford, 
N.  H.  m  Mary  J.  1831-1910  b  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass,  dau  of  Joshua  and  Mary 
Roundy  Goss.  Came  to  Ch  1876,  associ¬ 
ated  with  Brooks  Kimball  as  blacksmith, 
ch  Samuel  1856-1901  m  Mary  1863-1950 
b  Ch  dau  of  Patrick  O’Leary  ch  1.  Frank 
1881-1904.  Worked  in  Boston.  2.  Emma 
(Emily)  1883-1939  m  1904  Marcellus  E. 
Nash.  She  was  a  telegraph  operator  at 
Brattleboro  for  more  than  30  years  ch 
Mrs.  Edith  Manfredi  of  NYC.  3.  Edith 
Mae  b  1885  m  1907  Cedric  Ericson  Rey¬ 
nolds,  for  many  years  telephone  wire 
chief  at  Brattleboro.  4.  George  b  1888  r 
Bangor,  Me.  5.  Helen  b  1892  m  John 
Quincy  Adams  r  Baltimore,  Md.  6.  Ruth 
b  1894  m  1922  Robert  Pettis  Thayer  r 
NYC. 

FOSTER,  HARVEY  1847-1913  b  Brown- 
ington,  Vt.  son  of  Philamon  Frost  and 
Dorothy  Wilson  Foster  m  Abbie  Ella 
Wright  1851-1933.  Lumber  mill  operator, 
came  to  Ch  1904  ch  Martha  Elsie  1884- 
1950  m  Ora  Harris;  Arcada  m  Wilson  G. 
1872-1937  son  of  Allen  G.  and  Nettie 
Stoddard  Brown  ch  Roscoe  W.,  Clayton 
F.,  Reynold. 

FOSTER,  SUMNER  C.  1845-88  b  Sulli¬ 
van,  N.  H.  m  1st  1870  Elinor  K.  1845-82 
b  Ch  dau  of  Brooks  Kimball  (OH  460-1) 
m  2nd  1885  Abbie  Walker  1844-97  b  Ch 
dau  of  Samuel  Grinnell.  (OH  375) 

FRANKLIN,  EZRA  1813-72  b  Lyme, 
N.  H.  m  1865  Martha  Ellen  1826-98  b  Ch 
dau  of  Samuel  Bowman  (OH  355)  ch  I 
Henry  DeHaven  (Harry)  1866-1940  m 
1888  Lizzie  R.  b  1870  A1  dau  of  Granville 
and  Sarah  Glover  Webster  ch  3  dau  II 
May  1868-1908  m  1887  Arthur  O.  Putnam. 
Family  removed  to  Greenfield,  Mass.  1890. 

FREESE,  JOHN  LINDSAY  b  1919 
Whitefield,  N.  H.  son  of  Earl  Percy  and 
Florence  Lamb  Freese  m  1942  Barbara 
Exene  b  1919  Sp  dau  of  Edwin  A.  Rowe 
ch  Lindsay  Earl  b  1946. 

FRIZZELL,  THEODORE  JUSTIN  b 
1904  Canaan,  Vt.  son  of  Justin  Amasa 
and  Winettie  Harriet  Watkins  Frizzell 
m  1927  Martha  M.  b  1902  Branchville, 
N.  J.  dau  of  George  Armstrong  and  Kate 
Eliza  Roe  McDanolds.  Came  to  Ch  1928, 
r  Sn  #58.  He  grad.  UNH,  M.S.  Rutgers, 
she  UNH  ch  I  Katharine  Louise  b  1928 
m  1949  Edwin  Ellis  son  of  Ellis  and  Eva 
Merrill  Blaisdell  of  Belmont,  N.  H.  Veter¬ 
inarian  N.  Haverhill,  N.  H.  ch  Carl  Ed¬ 
win  b  1952,  Dorothy  Katharine  b  1954  II 
Theodora  Winifred  b  1929  m  1951  Gor¬ 
don  Duke  son  of  Van  Duke  and  Elizabeth 
Gordon  Duncan.  Biochemist,  r  Elgin,  Ill. 
ch  Theodore  Duke  b  1953  III  Elizabeth 


Martha  b  1934  m  1954  Allyn  McLane  son 
of  Glenn  and  Elizabeth  Merrell  Bascom 
of  Acworth  IV  Robert  Theodore  b  1939 
V  James  Amasa  b  1943. 

FROHOCK,  HOWARD  E.  b  1911  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass,  son  of  Walter  E.  and  Ethel 

M.  Fielder  Frohock  m  1932  Gertrude  b 
1913  dau  of  Damon  and  Nettie  Stanford. 
Came  to  Ch  1941  r  SCh  #305  ch  I  Charles 
Ernest  b  1934  m  1953  Barbara  Valentine 
ch  Deborah  Ann  b  1953  II  Barbara  Jean 
b  1935  m  1954  Robert  Blodgett  III  Thomas 
Gerald  b  1937  IV  Ronald  Everett  b  1942. 

FROHOCK,  JOHN  FRANK  b  1888  son 
of  John  Frank  and  Georgia  Etta  Coombs 
Frohock  m  1913  Gaylie  b  1888  Ac  dau  of 
George  W.  and  Blanche  Alice  Toothacher 
Call.  He  came  to  Ch  when  his  mother  m 
Sumner  Gay.  His  father  was  cook  on  a 
vessel  lost  at  sea  before  Frank  was  born, 
r  Cal.  early  years  of  marriage,  came  to 
present  location  after  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Megrath  and  has  operated  the  farm 
ever  since  ch  I  Blanche  E.  b  1916  m  1934 
Carl  Stoughton  II  John  F.  b  1918  (S) 
III  Ruth  Alice  b  1919  m  1943  Winston 
Frederick  Harris  r  Whitefield,  N.  H.  ch 
Claudia  b  1946  (adopted)  IV  Barbara 
Pauline  b  1922  m  1st  Dana  Cobb  m  2nd 
Solomon  Conn  ch  Melinda  Mavourneen 
b  1947,  Ruthie  Aileen  b  1949,  Barbara 
Patricia  b  1951  V  Eva  Medora  b  1926  m 
1947  Donald  Francis  Beane  of  Laconia, 

N.  H.  ch  Dana  Frank  b  1948,  Russell  John 
b  1949,  Gary  Donald  b  1954. 

FROST,  THOMAS  came  to  Ch  1814. 
The  following  descendants  in  addition  to 
data  (OH  355-6)  Son  Horace  1806-81  r 
NCh  #138,  ch  all  went  west.  Son  Alvin’s 
dau  Helen  1853-1925  m  Frank  Woods. 
Son  Thomas’  son  Herbert  L.  1850-1939  m 
Laura  M.  Davis  1852-1925.  Son  George’s 
son  Pliny  Taylor  1857-1929  m  1878  Mrs. 
Rosie  Allen  Spencer  1851-1932  dau  of 
Newton  Allen  ch  1.  Nina  b  1879  m  Harry 
Buswell  2.  Lena  1887-1951  m  1906  Warren 
Dole  of  Cl,  r  Sacramento,  Cal.  ch  Rita, 
Gladys,  Reginald,  Anita,  Merle.  Dau  Ro- 
ania  Columbia  1834-1907  m  Oren  Smith. 

FULLER,  JAMES  HARVEY  1823-88  b 
Putney,  Vt.  m  Augusta  A.  Folsom  1840- 
1905  b  Barton,  Vt.  Came  to  Ch  1871  (OH 
357)  ch  Eva  Augusta  1860-1933.  Taught 
school  NCh,  Sp,  BF,  Mass. 

GALBRAITH,  DONALD  B.  b  1899 
Charlemont,  Mass,  m  1926  Gladys  Tower 
b  1908  Hadley,  Mass,  ch  I  Donald  Nash 
b  1929  II  Virginia  Gladys  b  1930  m  1950 
Worth  Cox  r  NCh  #188. 

GALWAY,  JOHN  1848-1922  b  Ire.  son 
of  John  and  Margaret  Nady  Galway  m 
Bridget  1840-98  b  P.  E.  I.  dau  of  J.  Mack 
and  Margaret  Morrison.  Came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  1868,  Ch  1869,  worked  as  coachman 
for  Paris  until  Mrs.  Paris’  death  in  1914 
ch  I  John  Jr.  1873-81  II  William  H. 
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1877-1924  m  1911  Catherine  Agnes  O’Neil, 
worked  B&M,  r  Amesbury,  Mass.  Ill  Mary 
Ann  1879-1953  m  Dennis  Reil  r  BF  IV 
Catherine  Jane  1884  inf  V  Margaret  1881- 
1952  (S)  r  Ch  in  the  family  home. 

GATES,  HESSLAR  THEODORE  b  1885 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  son  of  William  Wallace  and 
Eliza  Barth  Gates  m  1909  Marion  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Bessie)  b  1887  Fleming,  N.  Y. 
dau  of  Joseph  Mabbett  (d  1892)  and 
Helen  Elizabeth  Howell  Koon  1861-1930 
Supt.  Gear  Shaper  ch  I  Elizabeth  Aldine 
b  1910  m  1933  Gerald  R.  Bagley,  r  Vine¬ 
yard  Haven,  Mass,  ch  Elizabeth  Joyce  b 
1934,  Meegan  b  1936,  Ann  Gates  b  1940 
II  Hesslar  Howell  b  1914  m  1941  Miriam 
C.  Palmer  ch  Nancy  Elizabeth  b  1943, 
Hesslar  Palmer  b  1945,  John  Bayard  b 
1950,  Susan  Clare  b  1952  III  Helen  Hair- 
house  b  1915  m  1952  James  S.  Warren  Jr. 
IV  Alice  Louise  b  1917  m  1941  Franklin 
Tvedt  Wright  V  Barbara  Ann  b  1919  m 
1945  Howard  S.  Neipp  r  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ch  Karen  Patricia  b  1946,  Joseph  Howard 
b  1948,  John  Gates  b  1950,  James  Chris 
b  1954  VI  Marion  Patricia  b  1921. 

GATES,  WALTER  b  1899  N.  Adams, 
Mass,  son  of  Arthur  and  Viola  Hudson 
Gates  m  1934  Mrs.  Gladys  Roy  b  1897 
Barnet,  Vt.  dau  of  James  and  Lavina 
Mather  Butson  dau  by  her  first  marriage 
(Leon  Roy)  Nathalie  Janet  b  1923  m  1942 
Alfred  John  Bushway  r  #238,  Gates  r 
Perkinsville,  Vt.  ch  Barbara  Ann  b  1934, 
Arthur  Vernon  b  1936. 

GAY,  CHARLES  1828-93  m  1853  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Richardson  1831-1914  (OH  358) 
Kept  store  NCh  #117,  built  #114  ch  I 
Edwin  1854-93  House  and  carriage  paint¬ 
er  II  Arthur  H.  1867-70  III  Carrie  H.  b 
1870  m  Aimer  Wilson. 

GAY,  LEWIS  JR.,  brother  of  Charles, 
1820-1908  m  1843  Hannah  E.  Howard 
1822-78  (OH  358)  Mr.  Gay  never  paid  a 
doctor  but  $4  for  services  for  himself  in 
his  whole  life — 88  years.  He  raised  fruit 
in  great  variety  and  abundance.  A  meth¬ 
odical  man,  he  kept  a  diary  for  many 
years.  His  temperance  principles  were 
well  known,  ch  I  Sarah  E.  1844-1922  II 
Martha  E.  1850-1943  (S)  III  Eva  L.  1852- 
1927  m  Edward  Megrath  IV  Sumner  F. 
1856-98  m  1892  Mrs.  Georgia  Etta  Fro- 
hock  1863-1943  b  Lincolnville,  Me.  dau  of 
William  S.  and  Adelaide  S.  Coombs  Mun- 
roe  and  widow  of  John  Frank  Frohock  ch 

1.  Adelaide  1893-1951  m  Willard  Walker 

2.  Lewis  b  1895  V  Clara  J.  1861  inf.  The 
Gays  were  pioneers  in  raising  early  poul¬ 
try.  The  farm  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
ch  of  Adelaide  Walker. 

GAY,  EVERETT  1876-1944  b  Ac  son  of 
Martin  D.  and  Ellen  Collins  Gay  m  1st 
Nora  E.  1875-1923  dau  of  Moses  and 
Ellen  Wells  m  2nd  1924  Rossie  Evelyn 
1878-1949  dau  of  Charles  M.  and  Hattie 


Bedard  Barrett.  Everett  Gay  came  to  Ch 
1910. 

GENZER,  GEORGE  Teamster  for  Gil¬ 
bert  Richardson.  He  had  a  son  Henry  F. 
Genzer  of  Bradford,  Mass.  In  1890  he  m 
(probably  his  second)  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Al- 
bee  Lawrence  1846-1922  b  Rockingham, 
widow  of  Levi  Lawrence  whom  she  m  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Cheshire  Bridge  Hotel. 
Her  ch  were  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Clayton,  Frank 
L.  and  Ray  H.  Lawrence  of  Sp,  Mrs.  Cora 
J.  Goewey  of  Ac,  Mrs.  Bessie  D.  Butter¬ 
field  of  Londonderry,  Vt.  Mr.  Genzer  m 
3rd  1922  Mrs.  Fannie  Graham  Hunt  1862- 
1922. 

GIBSON,  EARL  RAY  b  1911  son  of 
Glen  Max  and  Melvina  Victoria  Stone 
Gibson  of  Unity  m  1939  Elinor  Louise  b 
1918  dau  of  John  J.  and  Elma  Campbell 
Mally  r  #173  ch  Linda  Marie  b  1947. 

GIBSON,  ISRAEL  b  1810  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  had  the  following  ch  (LH  429) : 
Israel  Gilman,  George  W.,  William  S., 
James  W.,  Lucy  J.  m  Colburn,  Henry, 
James  M.  and  Thomas  Edward.  Israel 
Gilman  Gibson  1838-1900  b  Gilsum,  N.  H. 
d  Jamaica,  Vt.  m  1st  Helen  A.  m  2nd 
1834  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Adams  Stearns  dau  of 
Lewis  Adams  and  widow  of  Charles  F. 
Stearns  ch  I  Walter  E.  b  about  1860  II 
Cora  Belle  1866-68  III  Laura  Belle  b  1870 
m  1st  Charles  Pecor  m  2nd  Alexander 
Joseph  Benware  IV  Anna  Maria  b  1881 
m  George  Brown  r  L. 

GIBSON,  ISRAEL  b  1810  and  his  wife, 
Caroline  E.  (Charlotte  on  gravestone) 
1840-1918.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
picturesque  character  with  one  eye — an 
eye  for  business — out  of  which  he  could 
see  more  than  most  people  with  both 
eyes.  When  excited  he  would  chew  a  half 
pound  of  tobacco  a  day  and  shoot  it  out 
six  feet.  He  couldn’t  write,  but  he  was 
great  at  moving  buildings.  In  studying 
the  records  of  old  buildings  in  Ch  one 
finds  that  a  surprising  number  of  them 
have  been  moved  at  some  time  from  one 
place  to  another.  When  one  old  timer 
was  asked  if  Bill  Gibson  moved  a  certain 
building  the  reply  was  that  Bill  Gibson 
wasn’t  here  then,  but  if  he  had  been  he 
would  have  done  it.  He  did  it  with  an 
old  white  horse  on  a  sweep.  He  is  quoted 
as  having  said  to  his  wife  when  she  asked 
for  something,  “Flour  in  your  barrel, 
wood  in  your  shed,  money  in  your  purse, 

what  -  else  do  you  want?”  ch  Sarah 

A.  b  1870,  Charles  S.  b  1874. 

GIBSON,  HENRY  C.  1850-1909  m  1872 
Mary  Vina  Roundy  1843-1931  r  #255.  Re¬ 
markable  for  his  physical  strength. 

GLIDDEN,  JOHN  M.  1810-72  m  1835 
Mary  Etta  Parks  1815-1902  (OH  373)  ch 
(adopted)  Nettie  Laura  Chase  1861-87. 
He  was  b  NCh  #120.  He  was  a  man  in 
whose  judgment  people  had  great  confi- 
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dence.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  building  of  the  railroad  and  later 
obtaining  wood  for  the  wood-burning 
engines.  In  fact,  he  had  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire  that  he  hardly  had  time  to 
attend  to  his  own  farming.  It  was  Joseph 
Farwell  Glidden,  another  member  of  this 
old  Ch  family,  who  first  made  practical 
the  device  known  as  barbed  wire,  his 
patents  taken  out  in  1873. 

GOING,  HENRY  1841-1914  b  Chester, 
Vt.  son  of  Abijah  and  Lenora  Lockwood 
Going  m  1868  Ann  M.  D.  Blodgett  1853- 
1926  b  Sp.  Came  to  Ch  about  1908  r  #47. 
Mrs.  Gardner  Bemis  was  his  sister.  His 
ch  who  r  Ch  Chattie  1884-1937  m  William 
Horton,  Ida  b  1880  m  Herbert  Eugene 
Stickney. 

GOODELL,  RILEY  1830-1912  b  West¬ 
minster,  Vt.  m  1853  Harriet  Rogers  1836- 
86  (OH  373)  A  quiet,  unassuming  citizen, 
came  to  Ch  1854  r  Hemlock  #257  ch 
Mary  Ellen  1857-1946  m  Charles  Willard, 
Emma  b  1866,  Hilliard  Ebenezer  1873- 
1914. 

GORMAN,  ROGER  b  1908  Newport  son 
of  Patrick  Francis  and  Grace  Rockwell 
Gorman  m  1936  Mrs.  Arlene  E.  Baker  b 
Bangor,  Me.  dau  of  Leroy  S.  and  Grace 
Moore  Roberts  dau  Betty  Gorman  b  1931 
(by  Mrs.  Gorman’s  previous  marriage)  m 
1954  Richard  Blackwell  of  Tonkawa,  Tex. 

GOWING,  ROBERT  F.  1832-1910  m 
Hannah  1832-96  b  Chester,  Vt.  dau  of 
David  and  Hannah  Caryl  Hager.  Built 
cheese  factory  NCh,  r  #127  ch  Clara  E. 
1865-1902  m  1897  Byron  Bixby. 

GOWING,  SAMUEL  (brother  of  Rob¬ 
ert)  1823-89  m  1847  Laura  R.  Roundy  b 
1826  (OH  374)  Came  to  Ch  1860,  r  NCh 
#120  ch  I  John  R.  1848-1929  m  1877 
Abbie  F.  McCrea  1848-1914  (OH  475)  II 
Arthur  C.  b  1864. 

GRAHAM,  ALBERT  G.  1830-1911  b  A1 
m  1853  Harriet  (Sarah  H.)  1833-80  dau  of 
John  and  Caroline  Corbin  (OH  374)  En¬ 
gineer  at  basket  shop,  house  painter  and 
paper  hanger,  ch  I  Ella  D.  b  1855  m  1st 

- Young  m  2nd  Hadoram  D.  Oger  d 

1903  II  Alice  C.  1857-73  III  Fannie  M. 
1862-1922  m  1st  James  L.  Hunt  m  2nd 
George  H.  Genzer. 

GRAY,  LEONARD  WALTER  son  of 
Walter  I.  and  Elvira  Gray  Gray  m  1st 
1938  Ruth  Colburn  ch  Jane  M.  b  1939, 
Carol  R.  b  1942  William  Leonard  b  1944 
m  2nd  1948  Mary  Helen  dau  of  Jesse  and 
Helen  Lord  Riendeau  ch  Elaine  Mary  b 
1949,  Gary  W.  b  1950,  Gordon  Earl  b  1951, 
Lawrence  b  1954. 

GREEN,  HIRAM  (Banty)  1819-1901  m 
Ellen  1829-1909.  Came  to  Ch  from  Canada 
1858,  served  Civil  War,  took  care  of  town 
hall. 

GREEN,  REX  WYMAN  b  1897  Gilsum, 


N.  H.  m  1922  Grace  Howard  div  1928  ch 
Marian  b  1928  m  1945  Amos  Derosia  ch 
Susan,  Carol,  Dianne,  Kathy. 

GREENWOOD,  JAMES  FRED  b  Dublin 
son  of  Horatio  and  Sophronia  Greenwood 
m  1877  Abby  1850-98  dau  of  Henry  and 
Catharine  Morse  ch  I  Everett  Wilson 
1878-1927  m  1st  1903  Mrs.  Vona  Green 
dau  of  Ira  Kinson  m  2nd  1911  Susan  P. 
b  1877  dau  of  Morton  C.  and  Sarah  Wiley 
Roundy  of  Rockingham  r  SCh  #319.  He 
was  struck  by  a  truck  and  killed  while 
leading  a  cow  along  the  road  ch  1.  Fred¬ 
eric  M.  b  1912  m  1936  Laura  F.  b  1917 
dau  of  Olin  Stearns.  Aviator,  r  Worcester, 
Vt.  ch  Everett  Olin  b  1937,  Alan  Fred¬ 
eric  b  1942,  Ann  b  1948  2.  Sarah  b  1916 
works  J&L  3.  Albert  Roundy  b  1920  UNH, 
Cornell,  Veterinarian,  r  Los  Banos,  Cal. 
II  Claribel  Morse  b  1879  m  Horace  M. 
Stearns. 

GREGORY,  NATHAN  b  1897  Milford, 
Conn,  m  1934  Mrs.  Esther  Hatfield  Hurst 
b  1897  Bridgeport,  Conn,  ch  William  A. 
b  1935.  By  her  previous  m  her  ch  C. 
Squire  Hurst  b  1918,  Bette  B.  Hurst  1921- 
42,  and  Alta  Hurst  b  1927  m  1952  Ron¬ 
ald  Bean. 

GRINNELL,  SAMUEL  H.  1811-85  m 
1st  1842  Caroline  Walker  ch  I  Abbie  Walk¬ 
er  1844-97  m  Sumner  Foster  m  2nd  Ann 
Tufts  Wetherbee  1820-73  ch  II  George  W. 
1848-61  III  Annie  Eliza  1854-1916  m  1879 
Allston  Evans  1850-1933  removed  from 
Ch  1886  r  Medford,  Mass,  ch  George  S. 
b  1880,  Eliza  Gage  1881-1934,  Marjorie 
Louise  b  1884,  Kathryn  P.  1895-1947, 
Margaret,  Philip  IV  Louisa  Hubbard  b 
1855. 

HACKETT,  JOHN  came  to  Ch  1809 
(OH  381-2)  His  grandson,  Henry,  son  of 
Harvey  Hackett  who  d  of  wounds  in  Civil 
War,  grew  up  in  Ch  brought  up  by  Frank¬ 
lin  Putnam  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Charles  Hoyt  in  “Box  and  Cox’’.  At  21 
removed  to  Boston,  was  a  letter  carrier 
for  34  years.  His  ch  Arthur,  Estelle, 
Waldo,  Lawrence  r  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Charles  Hackett  1815-81  b  L  son  of  John 
m  1838  Olive  1817-73  dau  of  John  Church. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church  ch  I  George  H.  d  Civil  War  II 
Anna  Elizabeth  1844-1905  r  with  her 
father  III  Edward  Herbert  1850- ?  m  1875 
Emma  Erwin. 

HADDAD,  ELIAS  b  1884  m  Mrs.  Grace 
Reed  Jerard  b  1884  dau  of  Frank  and 
Emma  Whittier  Reed,  g-grandau  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Hunt  and  widow  of  Albert  Jer¬ 
ard  b  1889,  killed  in  World  War  I  ch 
(Jerard)  I  Carolyn  b  1914  m  Anthony 
Barone  b  1907  ch  Cynthia  b  1939,  Charles 
b  1942,  Linda  b  1946  r  Cal.  II  Albert  2nd 
b  1917  m  Lucille  Bristol  b  1918  r  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  ch  Albert  3rd  b  1941,  Carolyn 
b  1943,  Robert  b  1947,  Mary  b  1951,  Deb- 
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1902  m  Mrs.  Grace  Barrett  no  ch  r  Sp 
3.  Milton  James  b  1903  m  Elizabeth  no 
ch  r  Albany,  N.  Y.  4.  Elizabeth  b  1908  m 
1928  Roland  Clogston  ch  Roland  Jr.  b 
1929,  Mary  Ellen  b  1931  r  New  Britain, 
Conn.  5.  Priscilla  b  1909  m  1939  Charles 
Woods  ch  Elizabeth  b  1941,  Charles  III 
b  1946  Frank  Harris  m  2nd  1917  Mrs. 
Mary  Blanchard  Cecil  Nils  1878-1944  ch 
Arthur  Elton  b  1917  r  Sp  III  Elton  A. 
1879-1915  (S)  IV  Ora  Smith  (Obie)  1883- 
1955  m  1941  Martha  Elsie  1884-1950  dau  of 
Harvey  Foster.  Wm.  Harris  m  2nd  1915 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Middleton  Fletcher  1869- 
1928.  (OH  481) 

HARTLEY,  THOMAS  WARD  1882- 
1946  b  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  son  of  William  and 
Adelaide  Moore  Hartley  m  1910  Edith  M. 
1889-1954  dau  of  Ernest  Fikes.  Came  to 
Ch  about  1919  ch  I  Roberta  Ethel  b  1912 
m  1933  Lawrence  P.  Jackman  r  Sp  ch 
William  b  1934,  Robert  b  1937,  Nancy  b 
1940,  Cedric  b  1951  II  William  Ernest  b 
1915  m  1941  Priscilla  b  1917  dau  of  Bur¬ 
ton  Adams  ch  William  Burton  b  1942, 
Drucilla  b  1948. 

HARTNETT,  JAMES  1830-76  b  Ire.  son 
of  James  and  Bridget  Hartnett  m  1852 
Ellen  1830-93  dau  of  William  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Larkin  ch  I  James  b  1854  II  Nellie 
F.  (Ellen)  1859-1905  m  James  Morris. 
(OH  390) 

HARVEY,  JULIAN  b  1885  Rochester, 
Vt.  son  of  George  Harvey  m  1st  1907 
Ethel  b  Windham,  Minn,  dau  of  Wilbur 
Robinson  ch  I  George  W.  b  1909  II  Ur- 
bahn  b  1911  III  Vernon  b  1914  IV  Louise 
b  1916  m- Raymond  Dodge  r  Ch  m  2nd 
1941  Mrs.  Lavonn  Whitney  Tucker  Hodg¬ 
kins  b  1882  Brandon,  Vt.  She  has  a  dau 
Mrs.  Alice  Aldula  Dugas  b  1900  who  r 
Lebanon. 

HASELTON,  CHESTER  MORGAN  b 
1882  son  of  George  C.  and  Ella  J.  Lovell 
Haselton  m  1915  Gertrude  C.  b  1881  dau 
of  Charles  R.  and  Martha  R.  Smith  Lewis 
ch  Robert  Morgan  b  1920  m  1938  Vera  b 
1920  dau  of  Joseph  Lique  ch  Robert  Mor¬ 
gan  Jr.  b  1940,  Verna  Mae  b  1943,  Rita 
Louise  b  1948,  Larry  Wayne  b  1950,  Doug¬ 
lass  Keith  b  1953. 

HASSAM,  (OH  390-2)  The  name  has 
disappeared  from  Ch,  the  nearest  being 
Robert  Hasham  of  Cl,  son  of  Winfield 
Scott  1847-1906  and  Abbie  M.  Jones 
Hasham  1852-1920.  Mrs.  Robert  Hasham 
was  for  many  years  school  nurse  in  Ch. 

HASTINGS,  FRANK  D.  b  Barnet,  Vt. 
son  of  John  and  Deltina  Erwire  Hastings 
m  1920  Gladys  b  1901  Sp,  Mass,  dau  of 
Patrick  and  Mary  Kimball  Hill.  Came  to 
Ch  1941  ch  Beatrice  b  1922,  Kenneth  b 
1927,  Ronald  b  1937. 

HATCH,  JOHN  T.  1850-87  m  Edna  E. 
1850-1913  dau  of  Squire  Smith  and  widow 


of  Henry  F.  Chamberlain  1843-72.  Tin 
peddler,  long  lean  man,  drove  a  white 
horse.  Died  of  consumption  leaving  his 
wife  with  5  small  ch.  She  m  3rd  John  O. 
Fowler  1860-1927.  Her  ch  Roy  G.  1875- 
1926  for  25  yrs.  conductor  on  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  RR;  Eunice  S. 
b  1878;  George  b  1879;  Martha  L.  1884- 
1930  m  Premo;  Floyd;  Guy;  Lulu. 

HAUSE,  VERNON  EDGAR  b  1912 
Athol,  Mass,  son  of  Leonard  and  Minnie 
Moore  Hause  m  1940  Thelma  May  b  1919 
Colebrook,  N.  H.  dau  of  George  P.  and 
Anna  Haynes  Shallow.  He  merchant,  she 
Home  Economics  teacher,  ch  Leonard 
George  b  1944. 

HAYNES,  DAVID  ALLEN  b  1927  son 
of  Joseph  and  Esther  Maynard  Haynes  m 
1951  Nellie  Louise  b  1933  dau  of  Leroy 
and  Alice  Greene  Clark  ch  Ruth  Louise 
b  1952,  John  Allen  b  1953  r  NCh  #148. 

HAYNES,  PHILIP  b  1929  (brother  of 
David)  m  1951  Barbara  b  1933  dau  of 
Douglas  and  Jessie  Bliss  ch  Daniel  Dwight 
b  1953. 

HE  ARNE,  JAMES  BERNARD  b  1919 
N.  Walpole  son  of  Edmund  and  Ellen 
Aylward  Hearne  m  1940  Teresa  Mary  b 
1913  dau  of  Mary  E.  Burns.  Trackman  for 
B&M  ch  Thomasina  Mary  b  1941,  David 
James  b  1943,  Twins  Patricia  and  Dennis 
b  1947. 

HEARNS,  MICHAEL  J.  1830-1913  b 
Ire.  m  1857  Winifred  1838-1921  b  Ire. 
(OH  400)  Settled  Ch  1860  r  SCh  #285, 
moved  to  village  1917  ch  I  Daniel  inf  II 
James  inf  III  John  b  1862  Left  home  at 
20,  never  heard  from  IV  Francis  inf  V 
Margaret  1865-1949  (S)  r  Ch  VI  Mary 
Josephine  1867-1942  (S)  VII  Charles 

Augustus  b  1870  m,  r  NY  state  VIII 
Michael  Henry  1872-1947  r  Lockehaven, 
Pa.  IX  Peter  J.  1873-1906  (S)  X  Cath¬ 
erine  M.  1875-1903  (S)  XI  Bernard  J. 
(Barney)  1877-1939  (S)  XII  Thomas  E. 
1880-1950  (S). 

HEATH,  CHESTER  b  1912  son  of  John 
and  Alice  Johnson  Heath  m  1946  Frances 
b  1910  dau  of  Domenic  and  Mary  Kunz- 
man  Falzarano.  Came  to  Ch  1946. 

HEDGES,  LEWIS  b  1906  m  Florence 
dau  of  Bert  and  Cora  Peters.  Mrs.  Hedges 
m  1st  Frank  Blake  ch  1.  Gilbert  b  1931  m 
Nancy  Dulac  b  1932  ch  Mary  Lou  b  1953 
2.  Jerome  b  1933  3.  (Hedges)  Ida  May  b 
1943. 

HEMMETT,  or  HAMETT,  CHARLES  W. 
1860-1932  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A.  Hemmett  1840-1931  r  NCh  #189,  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  Vt.  His  father  was  killed 
in  the  Civil  War.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Grace 
Sawtelle  r  Manchester.  He  worked  out 
and  on  the  section. 

HENNIS,  ERNEST  F.  b  1908  son  of 
Fred  and  Elizabeth  Schneider  Hennis  m 
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son  of  James  Patrick  and  Alice  Daly  Ho¬ 
gan.  Came  to  NCh  1952,  r  =197. 

HOGANCAMP.  RALPH  DONALD  b 
1918  Albany.  N.  Y.  son  of  Frank  and 
Grace  Lord'  Hogancamp  m  1939  Anna 
Belle  b  1916  Sloanesville.  N.  Y.  dau  of 
Delbert  and  Pearl  Cleveland  Mudge  ch 
Nancv  b  1942.  James  b  1945.  Joan  Leslie 
b  1948.  Fieldman  for  Wirthmore  Feed  Co., 
came  to  Ch  1948. 

HOLDEN.  ABEL  1812-87  son  of  Abel 
and  Mary  Worcester  Holden  m  Mary 
Stearns  1806-83  (OH  4111  Family  r  Sp. 
Mt.  Holly.  Westmoreland.  Ch  Mr.  Holden 
was  a  tin  peddler  ch  I  William  Milton 
1832-1914  b  Winchendon.  Mass,  m  1857 
Nancv  Tavlor  1831-1913  dau  of  Samuel 
and  Pollv  Taylor  Rumrill  r  Sp  until  after 
Civil  War,  then  Westmoreland.  In  18 
bought  Sn  =58  of  John  Putnam's  widow. 
Buildings  struck  by  lightning  and  burned 
1879,  family  moved  to  Merna.  Neb.  and 
took  up  land.  1887  returned  to  Ch  ch  1. 
Charles  Milton  1859-1935  m  Emma  S. 
1857-?  went  to  Idaho  1887  2.  Frederick 
William  1861-1950  m  Margaret  Hoffman 
b  1866  Burnside,  Ill.  They  were  m  in  Neb., 
r  NCh,  Loxelv,  Ala.,  in  1914  drove  from 
there  to  Ch  in  3  mos.  They  were  also  in 
Canadian  Northwest  and  Idaho.  At  least 
6  ch  3.  Melvin  Francis  1863-1939  m  1st  in 
Neb  his  brother  Fred’s  mother-in-law. 
She  d  Loxely,  Ala.  1910,  he  remarried. 
In  Ch  r  —204,  later  on  River  Rd.  above 
NCh,  went  to  Ala.  1909.  d  Joliet.  Ill.  4. 
Everett  Taylor  b  1865  Sp  m  1887  Susan 
Alberta  1864-1948  b  New  Brunswick  dau  of 
James  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Coates 
Marr  ch  (1)  Everett  William  1888-98  died 
when  he  fell  from  the  dam  to  the  rocks 
below  at  the  head  of  Devils  Gulley  (2) 
Harold  S.  1890-1  (3)  Carl  M.  b  1892  m 
1913  Vera  Mae  Leonard  of  Keene  r  Flor¬ 
ida  5  Mars’  Augusta  1868-1936  b  West¬ 
moreland  m  1st  1888  Lewis  Allen  m  2nd 
Arthur  Herbert  Hunt  6.  Alice  Maria  b 
1874  Ch  m  Henry  Adams  II  Charles 
Henrv  1834-1920  r  Nashua  III  James 
Francis  1836-1910  IV  Mary  Elizabeth 
1839-85  m  Prof.  Stillman  Robinson  of 
Urbana.  Ill.  V  Lydia  Maria  1841-1925  (S) 
She  r  with  her  father.  In  1885  they  sold 
Sn  #61  to  Nelson  Reed  and  removed  to 
the  village  V#110.  After  receiving  her 
share  of  her  brother  Amos’  estate  she 
went  on  a  trip  to  Cal.  to  visit  relatives. 
At  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  she  fell  and  injured 
her  hip,  but  after  5  weeks  continued  to 
Cal.,  then  home.  On  arriving  home  she 
made  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ma¬ 
loney  to  live  with  her  and  bring  in  her 
meals  from  Mrs.  D.  P.  Stearns.  That 
proved  very  satisfactiry,  especially  with 
Dr.  Young  close  by  to  attend  her  when 
her  health  began  to  fail.  With  Frank 
Hamlin’s  help  she  made  her  will,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  her  estate  to  charity,  includ¬ 


ing  a  school  for  Ch.  money  for  the  li¬ 
brary  and  an  addition  to  the  Porter 
Widows’  Fund.  After  her  death  when  the 
will  was  admitted  to  probate  out  of  town 
relatives  started  a  suit  to  try  to  break  the 
will,  attempting  to  prove  that  she  was 
not  of  sound  mind  when  she  made  the 
will.  After  a  lengthy  trial  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  Ch  people  as  to  her  men¬ 
tal  condition  the  verdict  upheld  the  will, 
but  it  took  one  third  of  the  estate  to 
defend  the  will,  so  that  the  legacies  had 
to  be  paid  in  that  proportion.  She  was  a 
tiny  woman.  After  her  death  Dr.  Young 
had  her  rosewood  crutches  for  the  use  of 
children  who  broke  their  legs.  VI  Sabrina 
Brush  1843-1923  b  Sp  m  1st  George 
Pierce  of  Mt.  Holly,  Vt.  ch  George  A. 
1865-1912  m  1906  Florence  Ethel  b  1881 
Brattleboro.  Vt.  dau  of  Oliver  and  Annie 
Goddard  Moore,  brought  up  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Sanborn.  Miss  Maria  Holden 
was  like  a  mother  to  him  for  years,  ch 
Anita  b  1907  m  1st  1924  Herbert  M.  1904- 
30  b  Unity  son  of  Edward  and  Katie  Swan, 
brought  up  by  Mrs.  Bertie  Bemis.  He  d  of 
typhoid  fever  while  at  Bangor  Theological 
School  ch  Herbert  Ernest  b  1924.  Mrs. 
Swan  m  2nd  1932  John  Brown  Stewart 
Fitzpatrick  ch  Marjorie  Ellen  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  and  ch  r  N.  J.  Sabrina  m  2nd  1875 
Arvin  B.  Aldrich  of  Westmoreland  who  d 
about  1903  VII  Abel  1846-63  Drowned 
VIII  Amos  F.  1848-1921  William  and 
Amos  were  tin  peddlers  like  their  father. 
Later  Amos  learned  the  paper  making 
business  in  BF.  He  started  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  Newburg.  N.  Y.  where  he  pros¬ 
pered.  especially  during  World  War  I. 
Since  he  died  without  a  will  his  $3,000.- 
000  estate  was  divided  between  his  wife 
and  his  relatives. 

HOLDEN.  GEORGE  M.  b  1899  Saxtons 
River  m  1921  Mabel  A.  b  1905  Marlboro, 
Vt.  dau  of  Fred  Bacon.  Built  =228  in 
1938  ch  I  Ruth  Lillian  b  1922  m  1940  Ira 
William  Clark  r  Phoenix.  Ariz.  ch  George 
William  b  1940,  Connie  May  1941  inf.  Ira 
William  b  1943,  Linda  Louise  b  1946.  II 
Alice  May  b  1924  m  Stanley  Theodore 
Merrill  III  Amy  Louise  b  1926  m  1945 
Henry  Eli  Kinney  ch  ( adopted!  Joy  Anne 
b  1945  IV  Betty  Jane  b  1930  m  1952  Ken¬ 
neth  Champney  V  Darlene  b  1945. 

HOLDEN,  HORACE  A.  b  1895  Rutland, 
Vt.  m  1920  Clara  M.  Pratt  b  1901  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Vt.  ch  H.  Alfred  b  1923  Rutland  m 
1944  Edith  May  dau  of  Guy  and  Mary 
Holden  Blood  ch  Mark  b  1946,  Wayne  b 
1949. 

HOLDEN,  JOHN  TEMPLE  1818-91  son 
of  John  Temple  Holden  m  1842  Louisa 
Castle  1825-77  dau  of  Stephen  G.  and 
Lydia  Bailey  Coleman  (OH  4111  Richard 
Holden,  g-grandfather  of  the  above,  lo¬ 
cated  by  1763  at  NCh  #110.  About  1856 
John  Temple  Holden  wTas  employed  by  the 
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A  Hunt  V  Pfar-i:  Herbert  1 252-’  71  Rich- 
e*d  Norman  12-55-1501  m  removed  to 
-ro7  N  Y  1573  30m  da ;  Carolyn  d  1901. 

EOLMLAN  CHARLES  b  1383  Luner.- 
-urg  Hass.  rr.  1904  Berths  P  Alann  0 
H22  HubberrivtotL  Alass  Came  00  CL 
1541  of.  I  Elmer  Z  b  1967  n  Arnold  b 
*503  .„  Car:  z  0  1221  00  Dorothy  Duto 
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'  337  rv  Christine  b  1  *21 
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--'  »*  —  C  2  5  The  Last  of  ode  family 
oe  doing  7 oar  round  in  Cr. 
~  i-i  Da  “  id  Zr  1214-12  55  rr.  Ezrefne  3ro*xme 
1 149-1 22 "  of  Hmadale  y  H  .A  virdGW  or. 
one  Congregational  Church  is  ded-cated 
00  mr  memory  of  I  George  Z  1351-1932 
oo  IS  o  -  mm  Du — T.e  Roberta  125  1-12 11  of 
Hartford.  Como,  Went  to  Chicago  IE 
07  from  DarlmnuEth  Cod  in 
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00 ; —  cee. ;  0  a 

death.  1  George ■  Roberts,  d  1150  Gradu- 
EFni"  of  WTseonsin  1502  m  1510 
eZa  Byrne  of  Chicago  HI.  and  tettled 
-o  on  T>  Looi»o  b  1511  m  1537 
Z-eorge  -7  Hneger  of  St.  Locos.  Me  of. 
Z-mmo  .no  don  0  1940  Stephen  Ernest  0 

Dvtng  d  11-4'  Graduated  from  Dartmoutf. 
CcZ  1K2  m  1515  nolon  Greenfield  of 


rid  d  19(20  n  1551  7rrn.i  M.  Smith 
lemlmn  m  Cnoynne.  TZjotning  2  Ray 
.mrord  d  1932  Grad  .a led  from  Daro- 
rnoToon  Cod  19*14  m  Jeanette  Manor  of 
Cnaiaao  ..1.  on  1'  fulary  Jane  b  1515  m 
153  5  Nicholas  J  Hi  fling  on  Barbara 
i''“—  0  -j4,  ^raooy  ~7ie  0  _n45  2  2/Iar- 


."raaer  of  mma  Ann  0  1542  Donald  ?T 
Jr  b  1352.  Mancy  Jane  b  1552  4.  Alice 
Z.i'-iae  d  1553  m  150"  Le~n  H.  Blan- 
mard  if  Pea-ifam  Vi.  of  1,  Dorothy 
Zmanr  m  152"  Richard  ZL  Hose  of  AJZ- 
oon  Z^ara  0  1141  2  demos  H.  Jr.  m 

1933  Zfelrra  Himroor  cf  Pei  er  Zlan- 
ofard  P^ise  d  1141  5  Zoro-rJoy  Z.  gradn- 


aied  Jot  Capon  a  Sofcol  m  1112  Arofi- 
oa  id  H  Sayce.  The  Sayces  oontimed  the 
Holier,  oast on  of  coming  to  the  family 
frxneitead  m  Cr.  for  the  summer  and 
since  1520  have  made  it  their  year 
round  feme  Thin  is  the  orly  branch  of 
the  Holier,  family  nom  7  CL  ET  Emma  B 
:  255-:  2 "2  :::  z;  ,i.>  a  1251-1255 

HORTON  7CLZLAM  ?  0  1907  Boston 
von  of  William  and  Josephine  Conned 
Horton  rr.  1532  Viola  b  1909  Lempster 
dau  of  Carer.ce  and  Pearl  Evarts  Davis 
Came  to  Cr.  1545  of  I  TZlliam  Z.  Jr.  0 
yasf.ua  1132  n  1154  Sarah  ye.von  II  Pay 
Z  d  1124  Nashua  III  Stanley  H  0  Nevr- 
port  1936. 

HORTON  7CZZZ4M  VT  d  1275  or  5 
Keene  m  1212  Chattie  G.  1334-1537  b 
remm  .de  Vt  dau  of  Henrv  Going. 

V— 22  1511.  oh  I  Frame  b  1910 
52  C  Bertha  Ala 7  b  1522  Sp  dau  of 
.or  Nash  of  Benfa  Ruth  d  1530  m 
Francis  CoLadn  U  Zencra  1515-52 
fradley  Tennyson  dfr  cf  1. 
b  1525  m  1552  Adelberi  Kill  r 
Cnestemomr..  2*'  T.  2.  Clarence  b  1527  2 


Bo-mr.i 


t  r.c c 

m.  1934 
catnneo* 


Floyd  1535-41  4.  Charles  b  1542  5. 

154"  Lenora  m  2nd  1552 


iarle  d 


Moffett 


cf. 


C.ao  ys  0 


Warrensb>rrg,  N.  T. 

HCOZ  -JESSE  MAURICE  d  1511  Marl- 
ooro  von  of  Bert  Alton  and  Nellie  Velma 
Whitfield  Hood  m  1523  Glanya  Beatrice 
0  1511  Lacoma  dau  of  Clear Les  Heay  arm 
Zva  Beatrtce  Lome-  Ham  dim.  Came  to 
Cf  1551  of  Judith  Ann  d  1941.  Charles 
Henry  b  1545. 

HGSZZVG  WH.ZZAM  1222-1554  son  of 
Henry  Gearies  and  Alary  Jane  Ale  Heaver 
m  1 540  Airs.  Helen  Cr.ar.dler 
AlcKinnon  .Ames  b  1506  dau  of 
Cnarl.es  Zdmard  and  Same  Thibldeau 
Chandler  cf  William  Jr.  d  154Z  John  b 
1545  Came  to  CL  1542.  Her  cf  by  pre¬ 
vious  eel  Aladel  and  Edward  Ames,  Don¬ 
ald  ard  Paul  McKinnon,  Lev  ell  .Ames  b 
1536  His  cf  by  previom  eel  Bernard  and 

HOSHCiSON  P.OBZP.T  0  LudlGvu  <  t. 
m  Alary  Gertrude  Alurdocf  1374-1547  d 
Alaldem  Mass.,  removed  from  NCf  to  Cl 
1533  cf  I  Coldy  Emmons  b  Peabody  Alass. 
m  Alarruer.te  J.  b  Comisf  dau  of  Perley 
;.r3  Anrie  Bean  Cole  r  —122  cf  Robert 
?.  1523  Inf,  Donald  Colby  b  1540.  Janice 
Zneen  b  1542  U  Robert  Carleton  b  1513 
NChm  1541  Alargaret  Dene  b  1920  Lyn¬ 
don  Center,  Vt.  dau  of  Arthur  Sue  Zing  r 
.Ac  cf  Alary  Lee  b  1542.  Damd  Robert  b 
1544.  Car.ene  Margaret  b  1545.  Richard 
Arthur  b  1551  AD.  and  ADs.  Hoskinson 
and  Carlene  ~ere  fiZed  on  the  depot  RR 
crossing  at  NCL  1954  in  Thelma  E.  b 
1917  Cf  m  1935  Eldon  E.  Silver  r  Com¬ 
ma  cf  Robert  Zldon  b  1536.  Jchn  Carleton 
b  1522  Sandra  Jean  b  1544  adopted  . 
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HOSLEY,  CLARENCE  1874-1916  b 
Weston,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  G.  and  Dul- 
cina  B.  Foster  Hosley  m  Flora  J.  Dean  d 
1916.  Worked  as  a  teamster  for  George 
G.  Bowen  17  yrs.  ch  I  Curtis  b  1898  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt.  m  1931  Louise  M.  b  1904  dau  of 
George  W.  Wright  ch  Clarence  b  1931, 
Flora  b  1936,  Charles  Rodney  b  1938, 
Clifford  Pearl  b  1941,  Colby  Wright  1945 
inf  II  Bessie  M.  1902-8.  Kicked  by  a 
horse  she  was  leading  to  water.  Ill 
Perley  r  Vt. 

HOUDE,  ADELARDE  b  1889  Cl  son  of 
Anson  J.  and  Emma  P.  Bergeron  Houde 
m  1910  Eva  b  1887  Cl  dau  of  Medard  and 
Lea  Paradis  Bechard.  Came  to  Ch  1931 
ch  Vernard  b  1910  m  1st  Esther  John¬ 
son  m  2nd  Lucille  Stone  ch  David  b  1948, 
Beverly,  Marcia  r  Cl. 

HOUGHTON,  CHARLES  W.  b  1880  son 
of  Levi  J.  and  Helen  E.  Roberts  Houghton 
m  1908  Blanche  b  1884  Westminster,  Vt. 
dau  of  Joseph  and  Augusta  Parker  Ran- 
ney.  Came  to  Ch  1909.  RR  mail  clerk 
1906-48. 

HOWARD,  ALBERT  ERNEST  1875- 
1946  b  Wallingford,  Vt.  m  1896  Mary  R. 
Pebbles.  Worked  Gear  Shaper,  r  #36.  ch 
I  Hazel  H.  1897-1922  m  Earl  Rich  II 
Helen  M.  1899-1917  III  Nellie  V.  b  1902 
m  1st  Hartwell  E.  Palmer  ch  1.  Patricia 
b  1925  m  Kenneth  Thomas  2.  Donald  b 
1933  m  2nd  Allen  G.  Randall. 

HOWARD,  BERTRAND  E.  b  A1  m  1908 
Ida  b  1889  dau  of  Harvey  Royce  ch  I 
Eugene  C.  b  1909  m  1937  Megan  b  1919 
Holborn,  Eng.  dau  of  Percy  R.  and  Grace 
Oxley  Stevens  (Mrs.  Titus)  ch  Clinton 
Reginald  b  1938  II  Preston  b  1912  m  1936 
Viola  E.  b  1913  dau  of  Elbert  H.  and 
Bessie  Blodgett  ch  Paul  Edmond  b  1938, 
Sally  Elizabeth  b  1940  III  Christy  Irene 
b  1913  m  1935  Marshall  Blaine  r  E.  Barre, 
Vt.  ch  Allen  b  1936,  Sylvia  b  1943,  Brian 
b  1948. 

HOWARD,  NATHAN  (OH  415)  r  NCh 
#124,  the  last  of  the  family  in  town  was 
Nathan  Wesley  1821-1900  m  1844  Rebecca 
Holden  Putnam  1824-82  ch  Horace  Wes¬ 
ley  1852-99,  a  man  weighing  300  pounds. 

HOWARD,  THOMAS  DWIGHT  1826- 
1910  m  Sarah  E.  Eaton  1830-98.  Chaplain 
Mass,  colored  regiment  during  Civil  War. 
Pastor  of  Unitarian  Church  22  years.  Ac¬ 
tive  in  civic  affairs,  GAR.  Last  years  of 
his  life  spent  Sp,  Mass. 

HOWE,  HARRY  P.  1864-1941  b  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass,  m  1900  at  Bidwell  Tavern 
where  her  parents  r  at  the  time  Martha 
Bowman  1861-1921  b  Ch  dau  of  John 
Stillman  Jones.  Came  to  Ch  1902.  Her 
dau  Marion  Jones  b  1883  m  1st  Clarence 
Cobb  m  2nd  Cecil  Streeter  ch  Mrs.  Lucille 
Murley  and  Mrs.  Phyllis  Campbell  r 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

HOWLAND,  WILLIAM  b  1874  Fair 


Haven,  Mass,  son  of  Walter  Folger  and 
Gertrude  Flora  Cushman  Howland  m  1912 
Elizabeth  b  1890  Fall  River,  Mass,  dau  of 
Harry  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Lee  Stewart. 
Came  to  Ch  1914. 

HOYT,  CHARLES  1860-1900  b  Concord, 
N.  H.  son  of  George  W.  and  Martha  Ann 
Hale  Hoyt  m  1st  1887  at  Ch  Flora  1870- 
93  b  San  Francisco  dau  of  Edward  and 
Alice  Chester  Walsh.  Flora  Walsh  came 
of  a  theatrical  family,  her  mother  being 
a  character  actress  on  the  west  coast, 
and  was  on  tour  herself  in  California  at 
the  age  of  12.  When  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing  in  Hoyt’s  A  RAG  BABY  playing  in 
San  Francisco  she  was  given  the  part. 
She  later  came  east  with  the  company 
playing  A  TIN  SOLDIER,  and  met  Mr. 
Hoyt.  Pleased  with  her  performance  he 
wrote  A  HOLE  IN  THE  GROUND  for 
her.  In  the  summer  of  1887  they  were 
married  at  his  newly  purchased  home  in 
Charlestown.  She  continued  acting  until 
Jan.  12,  1893  when  she  last  appeared  in 
A  TEXAS  STEER  in  Boston,  dying  of 
pneumonia  Jan.  22.  She  was  an  everyday 
sort  of  woman,  well  liked  by  the  people 
of  Charlestown.  In  1894  Hoyt  married 
another  actress,  Caroline  Miskel  (Scales), 
said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  woman 
on  the  stage  in  her  day.  She  died  in 
childbirth  October  1898. 

His  mother  having  died  when  he  was 
about  two  years  old,  Hoyt  came  to 
Charlestown  in  1865  when  his  father 
purchased  the  Eagle  Hotel  and  ran  it  for 
three  years.  Here  the  boy  picked  up  bright 
suggestions  and  observed  human  eccen¬ 
tricities  which  he  capitalized  in  his  plays 
in  later  years,  many  of  his  characters 
being  easily  traceable  to  originals  in 
Charlestown.  The  father,  who  became  an 
invalid,  remained  in  Charlestown,  dying 
in  1893. 

Charles  attended  school  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bright,  lazy, 
lovable,  never  making  enemies,  a  faculty 
he  retained  through  life.  He  was  good- 
humoredly  eccentric,  not  one  to  achieve 
distinction  along  lines  laid  down  by  cus¬ 
tom.  He  revolted  against  ruts  and  grooves. 
Consequently  he  did  not  shine  in  his 
classes  at  school,  but  still  managed  to 
extract  considerable  satisfaction  from  his 
school  life.  When  that  ended  the  question 
of  a  career  opened  before  him.  A  short 
experience  on  a  ranch  cured  him  of  the 
western  fever.  He  came  home,  and  at  his 
father’s  desire  began  to  study  law.  His 
account  of  how  he  came  to  give  it  up  is 
so  characteristic  of  his  humorous  inven¬ 
tion  that  it  may  easily  be  believed  apoc¬ 
ryphal.  It  throws  a  strong  light  upon  his 
character,  whether  it  is  true,  or  only  an 
invention.  “My  father  desired  me  to  study 
law,  and  I  went  to  Charlestown  and  for 
a  time  read  law  in  the  office  of  my 
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father’s  old  friend,  ex-Chief  Justice  Cush¬ 
ing.  One  day  I  said  to  the  Judge:  Well 
how  am  I  getting  along?  The  Judge  an¬ 
swered:  You  know  all  my  good  stories, 
and  I  know  all  yours.  That  settled  the 
law  business.”  In  all  his  various  experi¬ 
ences  the  sting  of  poverty  never  seems 
to  have  been  felt.  There  was  always  a 
way  open  for  him.  After  the  law  came 
journalism.  Here  he  seems  to  have  found 
a  congenial  occupation.  Good  stories 
which  hindered  the  study  of  law  were 
in  brisk  demand,  and  his  natural  aptitude 
to  see  the  humorous  side  of  things  and 
people  was  good  capital  for  newspaper 
work.  No  society  is  more  exclusive  than 
that  of  a  self-centered  New  England 
village,  and  St.  Albans,  where  he  did  his 
first  literary  work  on  the  ST.  ALBANS 
MESSENGER  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  did  not  take  to  Hoyt’s  free  and 
easy  style,  and  he  retaliated  with  a  series 
of  amusing  skits  that  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention.  Soon  he  was  summoned  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  conduct  the  “All  Sorts”  column 
which  became  widely  read  and  quoted. 
Many  of  his  sayings  derived  their  pung¬ 
ency  from  their  timeliness  rather  their 
intrinsic  wit,  but  this  is  true  of  all 
paragraphers,  and  the  ability  to  extract 
a  smile  from  a  serious  affair  is  by  no 
means  to  be  rated  low.  Here  and  there 
a  gem  would  scintillate  among  the  paste 
jewels  that  was  worthy  of  survival.  Of 
his  serious  work  of  this  time  nothing 
seems  to  have  survived.  It  was  probably 
neither  better  or  worse  than  the  ordinary 
editorial  writing  of  all  time.  Meanwhile 
he  was  maintaining  his  reputation  as  a 
royal  good  fellow  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
brethren  of  the  pen  when  he  should 
finally  venture  forth  into  the  theatrical 
world.  Such  a  reputation  adds  a  halo 
about  a  man,  but  it  also  throws  a  cloud 
about  him.  In  other  words  we  know  what 
was  said  about  him,  but  not  what  he  was. 
It  is  noticeable  that  few  incidents  appear 
in  his  career  that  explain  to  a  non¬ 
acquaintance  the  loyalty  and  friendship 
that  so  many  felt  for  him.  His  hand¬ 
writing  was  bluff  and  easy,  indicating  an 
open  disposition.  The  comment  upon  his 
own  portrait  shows  to  a  still  greater 
degree  an  innate  characteristic  of  his 
that,  with  all  his  successes,  is  a  little 
unexpected.  No  self -conceited  man  would 
have  remarked  “Comstock  says  it  flatters.” 
It  is  the  remark  of  a  man  wholly  un¬ 
spoiled  with  the  favors  Dame  Nature 
bestowed  upon  him.  That  is  one  reason 
for  the  hold  he  won  upon  his  friends. 

The  Old  Howard  Theatre  in  Boston 
whose  boards  had  been  trod  by  all  the 
famous  actors  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  won  one  fur¬ 
ther  distinction  as  it  degenerated  into  a 


very  ordinary  variety  house.  Here  was 
produced  the  first  of  Hoyt’s  stage  at¬ 
tempts  and  his  first  success.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  criticize  it.  It  was  made  up 
of  loose  fragments  with  the  faintest  of 
connected  ideas  running  through  it.  But 
it  was  a  new  departure,  and  led  to  the 
young  playwright  persevering  in  what 
was  evidently  the  work  for  which  he  was 
designed.  He  had  ambitions  for  better 
work  than  he  did,  but  the  public  would 
not  have  it.  They  had  had  a  taste  of  the 
concentrated  hilarity  of  his  plays,  and 
did  not  mind  if  they  violated  all  the 
unities  of  the  stage.  In  his  successful 
plays  one  feature  is  always  present:  there 
is  a  laugh  in  every  sentence.  Sometimes 
it  was  won  as  much  by  the  acting  as  by 
the  text,  but  it  stands  to  Hoyt’s  credit 
in  either  instance.  Early  in  his  career  as 
a  playwriter  he  began  to  drill  the  actors 
to  bring  out  the  points  that  were  in  the 
play.  He  developed  not  only  a  new  style 
of  farce,  but  also  a  new  kind  of  farce 
acting.  As  a  cowboy  and  a  law  student, 
Hoyt  was  not  a  success.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  otherwise.  Reporting  was  more 
congenial  and  more  strength  and  earnest¬ 
ness  appeared  in  his  work.  In  stage  work 
for  which  he  seemed  pre-ordained  he 
showed  growth  of  strength  surprising  to 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  earlier  days. 
The  easy,  good-humored  Charlie  Hoyt 
became  a  strict  martinet  in  his  stage 
discipline,  and  woe  to  the  actor  who 
sought  to  slight  his  part  or  impose  on  a 
fellow  actor.  He  put  into  his  work  just 
the  elements  needed  for  success,  and 
success  came.  Another  surprise  in  Hoyt’s 
life  was  the  shrewd  business  qualities  he 
developed.  The  money  that  flowed  in 
upon  him  was  safely  invested  and  up  to 
within  two  years  of  his  death  no  serious 
reverse  had  fallen  upon  him.  He  was 
never  a  niggard  in  personal  expenses 
and  was  never  known  to  fail  a  friend  in 
sympathy  or  in  purse  in  time  of  trouble. 

He  early  associated  himself  with  Frank 
McKee.  Together  they  put  their  own 
companies  on  the  road  in  his  plays.  He 
gave  his  name  to  a  theatre  in  New  York 
where  his  plays  were  acted  exclusively. 
A  strong  friendship  long  existed  between 
him  and  McKee,  and  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  his  will.  Hoyt 
wrote  and  produced  constantly  until  close 
to  his  death  in  1900.  His  major  plays 
were:  A  RAG  BABY  1884,  A  PARLOR 
MATCH  1884,  A  TIN  SOLDIER  1886,  THE 
MOUSE  AND  THE  MOONSHINER  1886 
with  Lillian  Russell,  A  HOLE  IN  THE 
GROUND  1887,  A  MIDNIGHT  BELL 
1889  in  which  Maud  Adams  made  her 
New  York  debut,  A  BRASS  MONKEY 
1888,  A  TEXAS  STEER  1890,  A  TRIP 
TO  CHINATOWN  1891  with  Louie  Ful¬ 
ler,  A  TEMPERANCE  TOWN  1893,  A 
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MILK  WHITE  FLAG  1894.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  THE  MOUSE  AND  THE 
MOONSHINER  these  were  all  successful. 
Hoyt  had  a  superstition  about  beginning 
all  his  titles  with  A,  and  the  failure  of 
his  one  production  in  which  he  defied 
this  superstition  confirmed  him  in  his 
belief.  However,  the  last  four  plays  he 
wrote,  despite  the  A,  did  not  do  well. 
They  were  A  RUNAWAY  COLT,  A 
BLACK  SHEEP,  A  DAY  AND  A  NIGHT 
IN  NEW  YORK,  and  A  DOG  IN  THE 
MANGER.  Hoyt’s  total  output  between 
1883  and  1900  was  seventeen  plays  and 
one  operetta.  He  also  wrote  lyrics  for 
many  of  the  plays,  and  produced  them 
as  one-half  of  the  producer  firm  of  Hoyt 
and  Thomas.  Many  of  their  plays  were 
done  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
located  at  24th  Street,  near  Broadway. 
The  most  successful  of  Hoyt’s  plays  was 
A  TRIP  TO  CHINATOWN  which  brought 
in  about  a  half  million  dollars  to  the 
producing  firm  of  Hoyt  and  Thomas. 

According  to  Douglas  L.  Hunt  writing 
in  the  “Theatre  Annual”  in  1942  “In  the 
early  nineties  there  was  not  a  more  im¬ 
portant  man  in  New  York  theatrical 
circles  than  Charles  Hoyt,  a  millionaire 
before  thirty,  lessee  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  theatre  in  the  city,  renowned  as  a 
wit  and  a  good  fellow  about  town.  Hoyt 
was  truly  a  Broadway  big  shot.”  From 
1887  to  1900  he  maintained  a  home  in 
Charlestown.  There  was  something  in  the 
quiet  old  town  with  its  long  broad  avenue 
shaded  with  magnificent  trees  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  It  became  his  pet.  Not 
only  the  mansion  which  he  bought  and 
beautified,  but  the  whole  town  was  an 
object  of  interest.  He  was  intensely  loyal 
to  it,  and  it  was  to  him.  The  sorrow  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
child  proved  too  much  for  Hoyt’s  health, 
especially  his  mind.  In  1898  he  was 
spirited  away  to  an  insane  asylum  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  people  of  Charles¬ 
town  objected  strenuously  and  when  he 
returned  after  nine  days  gave  him  a 
rousing  welcome  at  the  depot,  1000  strong, 
with  hand-shaking  and  speeches.  How¬ 
ever,  even  their  confidence  could  not  re¬ 
store  his  mental  equilibrium  and  his  life 
came  to  an  end  Nov.  20,  1900.  By  his  will 
his  estate  in  Ch  was  left  to  the  Lambs 
Club  of  New  York  as  a  pasture  for  the 
Lambs.  For  some  years  it  was  used,  but 
gradually  it  fell  into  disrepair.  The  club 
finally  relinquished  its  claim  and  the 
property  reverted  to  the  town.  It  was 
sold  at  auction  and  a  trust  created,  the 
income  from  which,  according  to  the 
will,  is  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  streets 
surrounding  the  estate.  The  estate 
amounted  to  $125,000.  There  was  also  a 
provision  in  the  will  for  making  five 


copies  of  his  plays,  one  for  the  library 
in  Ch. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  “Clare¬ 
mont  Advocate,”  probably  written  by 
George  I.  Putnam,  expresses  well  the 
story  of  Charles  Hoyt’s  life  and  work 
(Nov.  24,  1900).  “Charles  H.  Hoyt  has 
gone  to  his  eternal  rest,  leaving  behind 
him  the  record  of  a  busy,  restless  life. 
He  was  but  forty  years  old.  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  live  for. 
He  had  possessed  and  enjoyed  all  the 
blessings,  happy  and  unhappy,  that  com¬ 
monly  enter  into  the  life  of  a  man.  He 
had  success,  love,  wealth.  He  had  lived 
them  all,  lived  them  to  the  uttermost.  At 
the  end  he  had  become  an  incurable 
paretic;  and  when  he  laid  him  down 
and  died  it  was  undoubtedly  a  happy 
release  for  him,  and  certainly  a  relief 
for  his  friends,  to  whom  it  was  a  daily 
sorrow  to  behold  the  wreckage  of  a  once 
brilliant  man.  It  is  said  that  the  true 
seat  of  humor  is  in  sorrow;  that  every 
laugh  has  its  origin  in  tears.  Hoyt  has 
been  the  great  laugh-maker  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  story  of  his  life  has  not  its 
equal  for  pathos.  Hoyt  was  never  like 
other  people.  Even  as  a  boy  he  wras 
eccentric.  We  did  not  know  then  that  he 
had  a  genius,  though  eccentricity  is  one 
of  its  hallmarks.  But  when  he  came  into 
his  kingdom  with  maturity  he  took  the 
place  for  which  he  had  been  made.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  of  his  fitness,  any 
more  than  of  his  pre-eminence.  His  po¬ 
sition  in  the  theatrical  world  was  unique. 
He  created  it  for  himself.  He  had  imi¬ 
tators,  but  never  an  equal.  He  invented 
farce-comedy,  and  by  his  series  of  cre¬ 
ations  made  it  what  it  is  today,  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  theatrical  work. 

“He  started  with  nothing  but  his  brain, 
not  knowing  what  was  to  be  required 
of  him.  He  has  told  us  how  he  resisted 
the  first  request  for  a  stage  piece,  how 
he  wrote  it  under  protest,  how  it  was 
successful,  and  how  he  never  did  any¬ 
thing  after  that  but  write  stage  pieces. 
So  he  did  the  work  cut  out  for  him 
from  the  beginning  —  to  make  men 
laugh.  Perhaps,  when  the  scroll  is  made 
up,  and  the  final  results  are  announced, 
it  will  be  found  that  some  of  us  who 
have  seriously  undertaken  the  task  of 
wnrld  reformation  on  a  greater  or  less 
scale,  and  have  entertained  a  secret 
contempt  for  the  mere  laugh -maker,  will 
find  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark 
attained  by  him.  Hoyt  never  tried  to 
make  the  world  better;  he  only  wanted 
to  make  it  laugh  and  be  happy.  It  is 
the  fashion  with  the  world,  which  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  hypocrite,  to  bewail 
Hoyt’s  end,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
within  him  possibilities  that  never  came 
to  fruition.  This  is  idle,  senseless,  useless. 
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grad.  Harvard  1915,  medical  school  1919, 
retired  from  active  practice  1942  to  be¬ 
come  Treasurer  of  Mass.  Medical  Society 
ch  (1)  Eliot  3rd  b  1918  m  1942  Margaret 
Van  Hook  ch  Eliot  4th  b  1944,  Jonathan 
Van  Hook  b  1946,  Nicholas  Thaxter  b 
1949,  Nathaniel  Evans  b  1952  (2)  Celia 
Thaxter  b  1920  (S)  (3)  John  Faulkner  b 
1924  m  1950  Helen  Bellwood  ch  Sarah 
Laighton  b  1951,  John  Faulkner  Jr.  b 
1953  IV  Helen  1863-1946.  Conducted  a 
private  school  in  Boston,  continued  for  a 
time  after  returning  to  the  homestead  in 
Ch  where  she  remained  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  V  Joshua  Clapp  1869-1934  m  1900 
Marion  Gray  Richardson  1872-1947.  He 
grad.  Harvard  1892  and  medical  school 
1896.  Surgeon  and  obstetrician,  on  teach¬ 
ing  staff  at  Harvard  Medical  School  ch  1. 
Richard  b  1903  m  1st  1927  Elizabeth  W. 
Moulton  d  1948  m  2nd  Priscilla  Morris 
ch  by  1st  m  Rosamond  Niles  b  1931, 
Marion  Richardson  b  1934  2.  Joshua 
Clapp  Jr.  b  1907  m  1942  Martha  Brewer 
no  ch.  He  teaches  economics  at  Bryn 
Mawr  3.  Marion  Hope  b  1911. 

HUBBARD,  CAPT.  JONATHAN,  one  of 
the  Grantees,  proprietors  and  early  set¬ 
tlers  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  in  No. 
4  as  early  as  1743.  (OH  416-9)  At  the 
present  time  he  has  no  descendants  in 
Ch.  Listed  here  are  some  of  his  more 
recent  descendants  about  whom  we  have 
information  not  in  the  old  history.  Addi¬ 
tional  dates  may  be  found  in  the  old 
burying  ground  at  NCh  and  the  History 
of  the  Labaree  Family.  Jennison  J.  Hub¬ 
bard  1793-1874,  grandson  of  Capt.  Jona¬ 
than  and  son  of  Jonathan  m  1818  Eliza 
1800-83  dau  of  Beriah  Fitch,  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain  from  Nantucket  who  settled  in  NCh 
1810.  (OH  353)  They  r  #229.  According 
to  tradition  she  was  very  much  aggrieved 
in  1842  when  plans  were  made  to  lay  a 
new  road  to  Ac,  leaving  her  house  off  the 
stage  road.  She  is  said  to  have  prepared 
dinner  for  the  surveyors  and  while  they 
were  eating  pulled  up  their  stakes.  Later 
r  V#88,  she  to  a  ripe  old  age.  There  was 
considerable  rivalry  among  the  women 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  the  first  to 
hang  out  their  washing  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  For  some  time  it  was  a  mystery  how 
she  managed  always  to  be  first,  until 
someone  found  that  she  started  the  night 
before.  Their  ch  all  went  west.  David 
Hubbard,  son  of  Capt.  Jonathan  r  NCh 
#142  and  his  grandson  Horace  1815-77 
m  Marcia  W.  Putnam  1824-93,  r  same 
place  which  remained  in  the  family  until 
about  1885,  ch  all  in  business  in  west. 
Jonathan  B.  son  of  David  m  1820  Annes 
Whipple  ch  Henry  L.  m  Cordelia  Perry 
ch  Edward;  Etta  Ann  m  Bert  Chellis  of 
Cl;  David  1833-1914  m  1857  Janette  Mer¬ 
rill  1836-1907  removed  to  Olanthe,  Kan¬ 
sas  3  sons,  2  dau;  George  removed  to 


Nashville,  Tenn.  where  he  started  a 
medical  school  (Meharry)  for  colored 
people,  and  a  hospital  has  since  been 
named  Hubbard  Hospital.  Jonathan  B. 
r  NCh  #154.  According  to  tradition  the 
house  originally  was  n  of  the  Cl-Ch  line 
which  runs  through  the  farm.  Preferring 
to  live  in  a  more  thriving  town,  he  moved 
his  house  over  the  line  into  Ch.  His  son 
Henry  L.  remained  on  the  home  farm 
until  his  father’s  death  in  1891  when  he 
removed  to  Cl.  An  auctioneer  and  sheriff, 
he  was  a  genial  man,  fond  of  dumb  ani¬ 
mals.  George  Hubbard,  son  of  Samuel 
and  nephew  of  Jennison,  1812-99  m  1839 
Martha  Ann  1821-1902  dau  of  Enos 
Stevens.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  old  Sylvester  place  by  Dr.  Crosby 
who  had  also  married  the  parents  of 
each.  He  was  early  associated  with  Sam¬ 
uel  Fletcher  in  mercantile  pursuits  and 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  RR. 
He  went  to  Cal.  in  the  gold  rush,  re¬ 
turning  via  the  isthmus.  He  was  later  in 
business  in  Boston  and  Kansas.  In  1899 
they  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  in  Ch.  Dau  Ann  Elizabeth  1841- 
1907  m  E.  J.  Orear,  Kansas  lawyer,  lo¬ 
cated  Tex.  William  H.  Hubbard  1812-61, 
grandson  of  David,  m  Dolly  Griswold 
1824-93,  r  NCh  #162.  He  was  drowned  at 
the  mouth  of  Little  Sugar  River  April  14, 
1861  and  a  service  was  held  for  him  at 
the  church.  When  his  body  was  finally 
recovered  sometime  later  his  wife,  “Aunt 
Dolly,”  declared  she  wasn’t  going  to  have 
two  “fussin’s.” 

HULL,  HORACE  1781-1865  son  of  Elias 
Hull  m  1806  Taphena  Downer  and  settled 
in  Ch  (OH  430-1)  ch  I  Miranda  II  Lois 
III  Abram  Downer  1813-97  m  1st  1848 
Elithea  Dwinnell  1822-52  m  2nd  1853 
Millia  Augusta  Baldwin  1830-1903.  He 
took  great  pride  in  the  preservation  of 
historical  landmarks  of  the  town  and 
planted  many  trees  in  and  around  the 
village.  He  was  a  great  reader  with  a 
retentive  memory,  an  interesting  con¬ 
versationalist.  First  3  ch  d  young  4. 
Emma  Elithea  1856-1941  (S)  5.  Albert  E. 
1858-?  m  Althea  dau  of  William  Dwinnell 
of  Ch.  Went  to  Kansas  before  he  was  21 
returning  to  Ch  only  once,  ch  Emma  E. 
(Mrs.  Thomas  Dexter) ;  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Glodilty) ;  Mary;  Abram  ch  Fran¬ 
ces,  Lucille,  Downer,  Lawrence  6.  Arthur 
Egerton  1861-1941  r  Northboro,  Mass.  7. 
Galen  1865-1909  m  1902  Nellie  White- 
house  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  Naturalist,  ge¬ 
ologist,  grad.  Dartmouth,  grad,  study 
Harvard.  In  talc  mining  and  real  estate 
investment  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  later  in 
southwest  and  Cal.  d  of  typhoid  in  Ashe¬ 
ville  IV  Horace  1816-94  m  1838  Abigail 
Tuttle  1821-99.  Farmer  ch  1.  Sophia  Lois 
1839-90  m  1855  Stephen  Spooner  2. 
Charles  Tuttle  1841-1928  m  1866  Rhoda 
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Augusta  Howard  1849-1920  r  Ch  all  his 
life  except  10  yrs.  Norwich,  Conn.,  em¬ 
ployed  B&M,  r  V#126,  1887  exchanged 
for  old  stone  grist  mill,  ch  (1)  Luther 
1869  inf  (2)  Arnold  Kenneth  1871-1953 
m  Annie  K.  1869-1930  dau  of  Harry  E. 
Barrett  r  Berlin,  N.  H.,  worked  paper  mill 
ch  [1]  Eleanor  M.  b  1900  [2]  Barrett 
1904-22  [3]  Josephine  Louise  m  1940 
Philip  Chase  of  Berlin  r  Cal.  ch  Stephen 
(3)  Josephine  Louise  b  1873  m  1892  Isaac 
Prank  Baldwin  (4)  Horace  1884-1929  m 
1907  Cora  Lovely  (5)  Hazel  1889-1942  m 
Napoleon  E.  Venette. 

HUMPHREY,  JOHN  O.  enlisted  with 
his  father  for  the  Civil  War,  his  father 
killed.  He  was  painter  at  Fiddlebox  shop 
12  yrs,  removed  to  Plaistow,  N.  H.  1911. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lovell  Com¬ 
stock  ch  Everard  r  Goffstown. 

HUNT,  ABEL  1819-1906  b  Reading,  Vt. 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas,  m  1st  1844  Ellen 
Greenwood  1818-92.  (OH  443)  Came  to 
Ch  1849,  r  #244.  In  1854  bought  #145, 
remaining  there  until  he  sold  to  his 
grandson.  An  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  NCh.  ch  I  Emma  L. 
1845-1933  m  1863  James  E.  Perry  II  Abby 
Jane  1848-51  III  Wesley  A.  1850-1939  m 
1st  1874  Ida  P.  Fifield  of  Cl  1856-78  ch  1. 
Esther  M.  1875  inf  2.  Willifred  1877-1932 
m  1st  1900  Nina  E.  1877-1910  b  Cl  dau  of 
Allen  P.  and  Jennie  E.  Currier  Messer. 
Attended  Brown  U.,  enlisted,  Capt.  in 
Spanish  War.  In  1899  bought  his  grand¬ 
father’s  farm,  1907  purchased  Casino 
Grain  Store  in  Ch,  r  Elm  St.  Active  in 
Board  of  Trade,  1913  sold  his  business  to 
P.  W.  Huntley,  located  Greenfield,  Mass, 
in  grain  and  cement  business  ch  (1) 
Erling  M.  b  1901  grad.  Dartmouth  1920, 
Ph.D.  Columbia,  Professor  of  History  at 
Columbia  (2)  Lucille  Esther  b  1903  m 
1929  Richmond  D.  Thomason  (Attorney) 
r  Hinsdale,  Ill.  She  has  B.S.  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  ch  David  L.  b  1933, 
Richmond  H.  b  1939.  Willifred  m  2nd 
1911  Lilia  S.  b  1877  Cl  dau  of  Frederick 

A.  and  Juliet  Cowles  Briggs  ch  (3)  Deb¬ 
orah  b  1913  at  Greenfield  m  1946  Man- 
son  Jennings  r  NYC.  She  has  B.S. 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  ch  Susan 

B.  b  1949,  David  H.  b  1952  (4)  Barbara 
b  1916  r  NYC  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (5) 
Eleanor  b  1919  m  1944  Col.  Everett  W. 
Bright  r  Arco,  Idaho.  Wesley  Hunt  m  2nd 
1879  Rosetta  Jane  Bailey  1852-1946  b 
Newbury  ch  3.  Charles  Wesley  b  1880  Ch 
m  1st  1912  Helen  E.  True  1886-1914  ch 
(1)  Gordon  b  1914  m  1947  Patricia  Rudd 
A.B.,  Ph.D.  Cornell  ch  Diana  b  1949, 
Peter  b  1951,  Robin  b  1953.  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley  m  2nd  1915  Edna  Klaer  of  Milford, 
Pa.  ch  (2)  Margaret  K.  b  1918  grad.  Vas- 
sar  and  U  of  Chicago  (3)  Katharine  b 
1920  m  1949  Prof.  Charles  D.  Swartz  of 


Johns  Hopkins.  She  grad.  Oberlin,  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  U  of  Iowa  r  Baltimore  ch 
Timothy  b  1951,  Twins  Douglas  and 
Christina  b  1953  (4)  John  David  b  1925 
m  Rosalie  Rittenhouse  of  Norristown,  Pa. 
Grad.  Middlebury  ch  Thomas  K.  b  1950, 
David  R.  b  1952.  Charles  Wesley  Hunt 
grad.  Brown  1904,  Ph.D.  Columbia  1924, 
President  State  Teachers’  College,  One- 
onta,  N.  Y.,  now  retired  4.  Homer  B.  b 
1887  m  1913  Gertrude  Margaret  French. 
Grad.  Brown  1908,  retired  statistician 
G.  E.,  Lynn,  Mass,  ch  (1)  Richard  W.  b 
1915  m  1941  Alice  Harrington  B.S.  Tufts 
1937,  Mechanical  Engineer  E.  I.  DuPont 
ch  Daniel  Harrington  b  1942,  Julie  French 
b  1944,  Peter  Fonda  b  1946  (2)  Virginia 
E.  b  1922  Grad.  Bates  1944  m  1944  George 
W.  Moulton  who  is  Engineer  Presque  Isle, 
Me.  Air  Base  ch  Lynda  Warren  b  1946, 
Christopher  Hunt  b  1950,  Marsha  b  1952 
5.  Emma  A.  b  1891  A.B.  Wellesley,  M.A. 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  Teacher  at 
State  Teachers’  College,  Framingham, 
Mass.  Keeps  the  home  at  NCh.  Wesley 
A.  Hunt  was  post  master  and  station 
agent  at  NCh,  r  at  the  station  until  he 
retired  to  #127.  County  Treasurer  4 
terms,  writer  of  NCh  items  for  Cl  Advo¬ 
cate.  Abel  Hunt  m  2nd  1893  Mary  A. 
Sargent  1830-1901  b  Henniker. 

HUNT,  THOMAS  J.  1818-93  b  Reading, 
Vt.  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  m  1850  Clara 
Swett  1826-1909  (OH  443)  ch  I  Joseph 
S.  1853-1935  (S)  Student,  organist,  farm¬ 
er,  beekeeper,  carpenter  II  Grace  E.  b 
1858  Writer  of  Sn  items.  Ill  Arthur  Her¬ 
bert  1862-1936  m  1901  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Allen 
dau  of  William  Holden  and  widow  of 
Lewis  Allen  r  #28  on  Lovers  Lane  until 
they  sold  it  to  the  B&M  when  the  RR 
track  and  highway  were  relocated  1930. 
Removed  to  Cl  ch  Francis  Arthur  b  1902 
m  1933  Ina  L.  Burnham  r  Cl  ch  Judith 
Fay  b  1947,  Robert  Francis  b  1948  IV 
Edwin  Sumner  b  1865  m  1900  Helen 
Trowbridge  dau  of  Charles  and  Fannie 
Bent  Hunt.  Grad.  Amherst  1890.  Lawyer, 
Treasurer  of  Savings  Bank,  Waterbury, 
Conn,  ch  1.  Marion  Frances  b  1902  2. 
Richard  Mackay  b  1907  m  1940  Lois 
Hallet  ch  Lois  Trowbridge  b  1948  3.  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Jr.  b  1909  m  1st  Ann  Driggs  ch 
Ann  Morton  b  1936  m  2nd  1954  Kathryn 
Alsitis  r  Meriden,  Conn. 

HUNT,  SAMUEL  b  Boston  m  Helen 
Mellen  1803-86  b  Watertown,  Mass  ch 
Charles  Franklin  1830-1906,  Helen  Sophia 
1832-1915  (S),  Caroline  M.  1836-1919  (S), 
Louisa  A.  1843-1919  (S)  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
her  daus  came  to  Ch  to  make  their  home 
about  1875.  Charles’  dau  Helen  m  Edwin 
S.  Hunt.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Prentice  Langley 
1814-80  b  Louisville,  Ky.  was  a  half  sis¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Helen  Mellen  Hunt.  She  was 
a  fine  pianist  and  organist,  r  V#28,  in 
the  house  that  burned. 
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HUNT,  HENRY  and  his  wife,  Esther, 
had  the  following  ch:  Henry  Lewis,  Mary 
Jane,  Lucius  T.,  James  A.  (OH  442-3) 
Henry  Lewis  Hunt  m  1842  Martha  Good¬ 
rich  1824-90  ch  I  Charles  L.  1843-1912 
m  1864  Julia  Hart  1846-1914  (sister  of 
Martha  Hart  Bond)  r  Ch  until  1892.  In 
1897  removed  to  Sp,  Mass,  ch  1.  Lucius 
Henry  1865-1937  (S)  2.  Charles  Warren 
1869-?  d  Sp,  Mass,  m  1st  1892  May  1873- 
93  dau  of  Isaac  Kendall  ch  Victor  Ken¬ 
dall  b  1893  r  WSp,  Mass,  daus  Patricia, 

-  m  2nd  Elizabeth  -  ch  Raymond 

W.,  Henry  Sumner,  Hazel,  Emily,  Lucille. 
All  but  Henry  r  Sp,  Mass.  3.  Ethel  Sum¬ 
ner  1870-1938  m  Edward  Putnam  4. 
Louisa  Frances  1873-1953  (S)  5.  Guy 

Haywood  b  1875  m  -  6.  Harry  1878-? 

m  r  Cornish  ch  7.  Maud  b  1879  m  Her¬ 
bert  Bailey  r  Cl  no  ch  8.  Edith  1881-1935 
m  Stevens  II  James  A.  1846-1932  m  1869 
Mary  Louisa  1849-1924  dau  of  John  Tem¬ 
ple  Holden.  James  A.  Hunt  worked  in 
Hanson  and  West,  later  the  Briggs  shoe 
shop,  very  rapid  worker.  Later  he  had  a 
shoe  store  in  south  side  of  what  is  now 
Hamlin’s  IGA  store,  then  with  William 
Butterfield  bought  out  Robertson  grain 
store.  Later  in  partnership  with  George 
S.  Bond  in  manufacture  of  violin  cases, 
retired  1909,  spent  last  years  in  Florida 
ch  Bertha  May  1871-1954  m  1st  1891 
Charles  W.  Labaree  d  1908  BF  m  2nd 
1907  Fred  E.  Way  m  3rd  1923  William  E. 
Sickles  who  d  some  years  ago.  She  r  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.  Ill  Mary  E.  1849-1927  m 
1st  Alvin  Bemis  who  was  killed  in  Civil 
War  m  2nd  1888  Walter  B.  Osgood.  She 
was  an  invalid  for  30  yrs.,  having  under¬ 
mined  her  health  caring  for  aged  rela¬ 
tives.  IV  Martha  Ellen  inf  V  Julia  Fran¬ 
ces  1854-1935  m  1876  Louis  Barker  1849- 
1911  son  of  Daniel,  and  brother  of  Charles 
V.  Telegraph  operator  Ch,  became  gen¬ 
eral  freight  agent  for  JT&KW  RR,  later 
superintendent  Gainesville  (Fla.)  and 
Gulf  RR,  r  Fla.  VI  George  G.  1857-1919 
m  1881  Juliette  (Nettie)  1860-1934  dau  of 
James  Jardine  ch  1.  Charlotte  E.  b  1883 
m  Lloyd  Fairbanks  2.  Bessie  m  1909 
Percy  F.  Wells  of  Passumpsic,  Vt.  ch  3. 
Maurice  G.  m  1st  1913  Lila  V.  Cutting 
dau  of  Mrs.  Frank  Cross  m  2nd  1919 
Marion  Greenwood  no  ch.  Lucius  T.  (son 
of  Henry)  1822-68  m  Julia  Cox.  She  d  in 
childbirth  ch  James  L.  1851-1913  m  1878 
Fanny  M.  1862-1922  dau  of  Albert  Gra¬ 
ham  (She  m  2nd  George  Genzer)  ch  I 
Mabel  H.  1879-1937  m  1st  Fred  Hutchins 
m  2nd  Charles  Bangs  m  3rd  Ernest  W. 
Parker  of  Putney  II  Ruth  Dorothy  b  1895 
m  1st  1917  Earl  Carr  m  2nd  Roy  Phelps 
m  3rd  1926  Jonathan  W.  Stevens. 

HUNTLEY,  FRANK  H.  b  1897  son  of 
Alton  and  Mehitable  Porter  Huntley  m 
1917  Mary  b  1901  Westmoreland  dau  of 
Charles  and  Adeline  Mason  Kingsbury  ch 


I  Alton  Frank  b  1918  m  Ruth  Ellen  God¬ 
frey  b  1925  ch  Della  b  1945,  Douglas 
Wayne  b  1949  II  Ira  Henry  b  1920  m  1943 
Mary  Lincoln  b  1922  dau  of  George  Por¬ 
ter  ch  Marcia  b  1944,  Patricia  Dawn  b 
1948,  Jean  Ann  b  1950  III  Richard  b 
1925  m  1954  Doris  Mary  Pare. 

HUNTLEY,  FRED  b  1868  Lempster  son 
of  Henry  E.  and  Clara  Belle  Parker  Hunt- 
ley  m  1889  Stella  A.  1870-1953  b  Ch  dau  of 
Alvah  Way  (OH  593)  Grain  business, 
sold  to  Kendall  Bros.  1915  ch  I  Belle 
Amanda  b  1890  m  1914  William  Miller  Jr. 

II  Elsie  Louise  1892-1951  m  1912  Harold 
Snow  III  Howard  1895-7.  Adopted  Clar¬ 
ence  Parker  b  1902. 

HUNTLEY,  WILLIS  N.  b  1881  Marlow 
son  of  Nathan  and  Alice  Mayo  Huntley 
m  1938  Ida  b  1888  Nova  Scotia  dau  of 
William  and  Sarah  Mulock  Kaulback. 
She  has  4  ch  by  previous  m.  Came  to 
Ch  1938  r  NCh  #152. 

HUTCHINS,  PEARL  S.  1841-1921  b 
Wolcott,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  and  Oriette 
R.  Colton  Hutchins  m  1868  Mary  Ann 
1848-1918  b  Ch  dau  of  John  Stillman 
Jones  (OH  444)  ch  I  Mary  Ida  (or  Ida 
Mary)  1869-1928  m  A.  Lloyd  Hamlin  II 
Charles  Stillman  1870-1940  m  1894  Della 
M.  b  1869  dau  of  James  E.  Perry.  Painter. 
1911  became  Grand  Master  of  State 
Lodge  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  ch  Harold  Perry  b 
1895  m  1922  Lois  Leoffler  r  Saugus,  Mass, 
ch  Lorraine  Ann  b  1923  m  1947  Joseph 
Pollander  ch  Mark  S.  b  1949  III  George 
P.  1872-1946  m  1897  r  Saugus,  Mass. 
Travelled  with  Charles  Hoyt’s  theatrical 
troupes  IV  Fred  L.  1874-1950  m  1st  1894 
Mabel  H.  1879-1937,  dau  of  James  L. 

Hunt  ch  Pearl  L.  1896-1949  m  Lucy  - 

b  1892  Machinist,  painter.  Fred  m  2nd 
1921  Mae  A.  1893-1926  dau  of  Edward  A. 
Emerson  ch  Priscilla  b  1926  brought  up 
by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Walter  Willard,  m 
Peter  Bechok  V  Ellen  Rebecca  (Jill)  1876- 
1939  m  1895  Fred  Hodgman  VI  Susan  M. 
b  1880  m  1898  Frank  G.  Webster  r  Sp, 
Mass.  VII  Lizzie  Damon  b  1883  m  Walter 
Willard  VIII  Lillian  Moore  1886-1912  (S). 

JACKSON,  MRS.  MARGARET  b  1895 
Rutland,  Vt.  dau  of  Paul  and  Sarah 
Pierce  Brooks,  widow  of  Irving  Marston 
Jackson  1890-1933  ch  Brooks  b  1923  m 
Frances  V.  Jenny  ch  Jonathan  b  1948, 
Timothy  W.  b  1949,  Sarah  Jenny  b  1952. 
Mrs.  Jackson  r  #204. 

JACOBS,  ROLFE  b  1903  son  of  Albert 
and  Arlene  Confrey  Jacobs  m  1927  Jennie 
b  1903  dau  of  William  and  Etta  Dow  Bry¬ 
ant.  Came  to  Ch  1951. 

JACOBS,  FRED  R.  son  of  Richard  and 
Virginia  Lamont  Jacobs  m  1901  Delia  E. 
dau  of  George  and  Mary  J.  Wright  Pecor. 
Came  to  Ch  1950  ch  I  Wesley  C.  b  1902 
II  Maxine  E.  b  1904  m  Reginald  Brum- 
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mer  III  Madeline  W.  b  1906  m  Don 
Greenwood  IV  Arnold  A.  b  1911. 

JARDINE,  JAMES  1829-1909  b  Picton, 
N.  S.  m  1856  Julia  F.  1830-1910  dau  of 
Darius  Parks  (OH  445)  He  came  to  Ch 
1853  r  Sn  #87,  farmer  ch  I  Frank  1858- 
84  and  his  twin  II  Fred  D.  1858-1934  m 
1st  1893  Caroline  S.  1862-1902  dau  of  Rev. 
Moses  Runnells  m  2nd  1907  Lorena  S. 
1869-1948  dau  of  Silas  Noyes  III  Juliette 
(Nettie)  b  1860  m  George  Hunt  IV  Edgar 
James  1865-1937  m  about  1893  Ellen 
(Nellie)  1868-1913  dau  of  David  Tyter. 
Bought  Sn  #36  1918  ch  1.  Margaret  J. 
b  1894  m  1911  George  W.  Kiniry  of  N. 
Walpole  ch  (1)  Marion  b  1912  m  1935 
Albert  J.  b  1905  son  of  William  and  Rose 
Hall  Roy  r  Ch  (2)  Doris  b  1913  m  1934 
Donald  Seavey  ch  Barbara  b  1935,  Clare 
b  1936,  Donald  Jr.  b  1937,  Sandra  b  1940, 
Lawrence  b  1942  (3)  Malcolm  b  1914  m 
1935  Anita  Delangis  ch  Gloria  b  1937, 
Malcolm  Jr.  b  1942,  (4)  Elizabeth  b  1916 
m  1939  Ray  Stanford  ch  Shelia  b  1940, 
Charles  b  1943,  Raymond  b  1944,  Gail  b 
1945  (5)  Edward  1918-43  m  Mary  Tucker, 
he  d  in  service  (6)  Francis  b  1920  m  1st 

1942  Mary  Sullivan  d  1944  ch  Dianne  b 

1943,  Edward  b  1944  m  2nd  1947  Julia 
Toles  ch  Kerry  Ann  b  1948  (7)  William 
b  1921  m  1952  Mary  Obie  (8)  Daniel  b 
1922  m  1945  Virginia  Clover  ch  Linda  b 
1947,  Carol  Ann  b  1950  (9)  Alice  b  1923 
m  1944  John  Spinnelli  ch  Catherine  Ann 
b  1944,  Karen  Ann  b  1948  (adopted)  (10) 
Anna  b  1924  m  1952  Maurice  Dexter  (11) 
Catherine  b  1926  m  1947  John  Blake  ch 
Patty  Sue  b  1948,  Katherine  b  1949,  David 
b  1950,  Thomas  b  1951,  Eilene  b  1952  (12) 
George  b  1928  (13)  Jean  Ann  b  1931  m 
1953  Harold  Torrey  (14)  Margaret  b  1932 
2.  Catherine  1899-1950  m  1st  1916  George 
W.  Whitney  m  2nd  1920  Lee  Soucie  3. 
Doris  1902-1950  m  1st  1923  Lee  C.  Clarey 
ch  William  b  1923  m  2nd  1938  Robert 
James  Hill.  Her  dau  Virginia  m  Leonard 
Lyons  r  Sp  ch  Leonard  Jr.  b  1942,  Sandra 
b  1943,  William  b  1950  4.  Clarence  b  1903 
N.  Walpole  m  1923  Hazel  M.  Freeman  b 
1905  5.  Harold  1904-54  (S)  V  Robert  Jo¬ 
seph  1870-1944  m  -  ch  Wallace,  Mar¬ 

jorie.  Worked  for  RR,  r  Greenfield,  Mass., 
later  Ch. 

JASEPH,  ROBERT  A.  1833-1908  b 
Weathersfield,  Vt.  son  of  George  and 
Mary  West  Jaseph  m  1871  Maria  Eliza 
1844-1912  dau  of  Darius  Parks.  Conducted 
trucking  business,  farmer,  ch  I  Julia  M. 
b  1877,  assistant  post  mistress  m  Bradley 
(?)  r  Winchester,  Mass.  II  Dexter  B.  1879- 

1943  III  Harlan  Foster  b  1884.  Removed 
from  Ch  40  or  more  years  ago. 

JENNEY,  HENRY  K.  1846-1927  b 
Plainfield  son  of  E.  O.  and  Mary  Pike 
Jenney  m  1872  Helen  1848-1931  dau  of 
Thomas  Whipple  (OH  615-6)  Farmer 


NCh,  bought  #159  1900  ch  Mary  Alice  b 
1873  m  1902  Joseph  A.  Frye  of  W.  Derry, 
N.  H.  ch  Ruth  M.  1904-49  (S)  Teacher. 

JOHNSON,  OTIS  M.  b  1903  Whiting, 
Me.  son  of  Forest  and  Elizabeth  Ackley 
Johnson  m  1925  Georgianna  b  1904  dau  of 
Wilfred  Poisson  ch  I  Paul  Otis  b  1927  m 
1954  Annette  Florence  dau  of  Armand 
Boucher  of  Hudson,  N.  H.  teacher  II 
Jennifer  Marguerite  b  1929  m  1952  Mi¬ 
chael  James  Tolaro  of  N.  Walpole  ch 
Michael  Joseph  b  1954. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  A.  b  1867  Hoo- 
sick  Falls,  N.  Y.  son  of  William  A.  and 
Melissa  Chase  Johnson  m  Mabel  M.  b 
1871  dau  of  Alvin  W.  and  Hannah  Car- 
roll  Wyman.  Came  to  Ch  1937  r  #20  ch 
I  William  Warren  b  1891  II  C.  Arthur  b 
1894  m  1943  Lauretta  Gingras  III  Ruth 
Mabel  b  1895  d. 

JONES,  JOHN  1794-1851  m  1821  Nancy 
Woods  1802-85  (OH  459)  ch  I  Nancy 
1822-?  II  Sarah  1823-43  III  John  Still¬ 
man  1825-77  m  1846  Rebecca  M.  1821- 
1907  b  Stoddard  dau  of  Samuel  and 
Keziah  Pitts  Loveland  ch  1.  Helen  Keziah 
b  1846  m  1869  George  Russell  Cushing  2. 
Mary  Ann  1848-1918  m  1868  Pearl  Hut¬ 
chins  3.  Indiana  L.  1850-73  4.  George  S. 
1854-81  d  Pueblo,  Col.  5.  Alice  M.  1853- 
1912  (S)  6.  Martha  Bowman  1861-1921 
m  1900  Harry  P.  Howe  IV  Mary  Octava 
1827-1900  m  1st  1850  George  Parker  of 
Northfield,  Vt.  d  1863  engineer  Sullivan 
and  Vt.  RR  m  2nd  1865  Alonzo  P.  Clifford 
V  Charles  Ferren  1829-?  m  1855  Susan 
Anderson  VI  Nancy  Ann  b  1832  m  1st 
1853  Wallace  Ladd  m  2nd  1856  Lewis  C. 
Lovell  VII  George  Franklin  1831-35  VIII 
Stephen  1837-1906  m  1861  Ellen  L.  1841- 
92  of  Lempster  dau  of  George  H.  1844- 
1909  and  Helen  Humphrey  Moore  1858- 
1919.  Connected  with  hotel  and  livery 
business  in  Ch  for  more  than  60  yrs., 
one  of  best  drivers  in  this  section,  ch 
Frank  Stephen  1861-1923  m  Caroline 
Burton  1877-1932.  Worked  Kidder,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.  in  Boston  many  years,  r 
Belmont,  Mass.  She  m  2nd  Orlando  S. 
Stetson  IX  Henry  Hurlburt  (Mink)  1839- 
98  m  1st  1861  Julia  DeLana  ch  1.  Katie 
b  1863  2.  John  b  1867  Henry  m  2nd  1875 
Mary  Louisa  Franciola  1845-1910  ch  1. 
Louisa  Mary  b  1875  2.  Walter  Stillman 
1878-1909  m  about  1902  Jessie  A.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  1873-1926  d  Shelburn  Falls,  Mass. 
He  worked  G.  S.  Bond  Mfg.  Co.  3. 
Charles  H.  1880-1950  m  1901  Clara  Belle 
1881-1942  dau  of  Charles  Blood.  Moved 
to  Athol,  Mass.  1910  ch  (1)  Mildred  L.  b 
1904  m  1930  Clyde  C.  Logan  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ch  Vernon  George,  Claire  Louise 
(2)  Vernon  b  1905  m  Vera  Ballou  ch 
Robert,  Charles,  Betty,  Claire  4.  William 
H.  1883-1952  m  Christie  M.  b  1880  r 
Irving,  Mass,  no  ch  5.  George  1885-1940 
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m  1908  Amanda  J.  b  1886  Sweden  dau  of 
John  and  Kristina  Johnson  Robertson. 
Engineer  N.  E.  Box,  Diamond  Match,  G. 
S.  Bond,  Dorr  Woolen  ch  (1)  Clifford  b 
1910  m  1933  Ruth  Upham  of  Hinsdale 
2.  Georgene  b  1918  m  1940  Mathew  Silva 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  George  Jones  of  West 
Randolph,  Vt.  d  1901,  b  Ch  RR  engineer, 
called  “Yankee”  m  Frances  Webster,  3 
daus.  Probably  son  of  John  also. 

JONES,  RODNEY  CHARLES  b  1921 
son  of  Charles  R.  and  Hattie  Jones  m 
Eleanor  Cressy  b  1921  dau  of  John  and 
Clara  Wright  ch  Stuart  B.  b  1946,  Nancy 
Louise  b  1949. 

JONES,  WILLIE  b  1901  son  of  William 
and  Bessie  Walling  Jones  m  1931  Mary 
b  1901  dau  of  Colin  and  Jane  Chisholm 
ch  I  Theresa  b  1932  II  Mary  Lee  b  1936 
m  1954  Carroll  Cloud.  Willie  has  a  son 
William  Frederick  by  a  previous  m. 

JOSLIN,  GEORGE  b  1910  son  of 
George  Harold  and  Rose  Emma  Deau- 
pheneau  Joslin  m  1935  Vera  b  1916  dau  of 
Charles  and  Mildred  Stevens  LaFlam  ch 
Robert  Alan  b  1939,  Roger  Alton  b  1941, 
Sharon  Juanita  b  1946.  Came  to  Ch  1948. 

JUDD,  SYLVESTER  1843-1924  b  Dum- 
merston,  Vt.  son  of  William  Judd  m  1st 
Margaret  M.  Carroll  1834-1909  b  Ire. 
Years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  New 
Englanders  to  board  incoming  steamers 
from  Ireland  to  engage  household  help. 
Russell  Jarvis  of  Cl  engaged  Margaret 
Carroll  in  this  way.  She  later  worked  for 
John  Farwell  and  Laban  Ainsworth.  Miss 
Bridget  Carroll  was  her  sister.  Mr.  Judd 
was  a  section  foreman  on  the  RR,  later 
gardener  on  the  Morse  estate.  He  m  2nd 
1910  Mrs.  Mary  Moroney. 

KEITH,  WILLIAM  O.  1854-1921  b 
Douglas,  Mass,  m  Fannie  M.  Morse  (or 
Mace)  1861-1945  b  Cabot,  Vt.  Came  to 
Ch  about  1890  r  SCh  Bowen  place,  later 
#288  ch  I  Blanche  m  1st  Bartlett  m  2nd 
William  P.  Goodrich  1857-1912  m  3rd 
1914  Lewis  Dudley  Bancroft  r  Calais,  Vt. 
II  Bernice  m  J.  L.  Leavitt  of  Sp  III  Carl 
Maurice  b  1883  m  1911  Mae  Ethel  Chase 
of  Walpole  IV  Cecil  b  1892  m  1915  Marion 
b  1894  dau  of  Mahlon  Weeks  r  Hartford, 
Conn. 

KELLEY,  MRS.  FLORENCE  GLEE  b 
1892  m  1914  Ernest  Kelley.  Built  Sn  #89 
1952  Gift  Shop. 

KEMP,  LEON  b  1878  Ac  son  of  Or¬ 
lando  Kemp  m  1911  Ruth  Gladys  1894- 
1951  b  Ch  dau  of  Edward  Russell  r  SCh 
#284  ch  I  Ruth  Helen  b  1914  m  1932 
Flint  L.  Tuttle  ch  Griffin  Lawton,  Laura 
Priscilla,  Lois  Jean,  Audrey  Lee,  Thomas 
II  Edward  Leon  b  1916  m  1938  Elizabeth 
G.  b  Newark,  Vt.  dau  of  Alfred  E.  and 
Gertrude  Harriman  Fenoff  ch  Patricia 
Ann  b  1940,  Joyce  Ann  b  1943  III  Phyllis 


Carie  b  1919  m  1937  John  Benjamin  IV 
Reginald  Earl  b  1923  m  1945  Faye  Smith 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.  ch  Reginald  Earl  Jr.  b 
1947,  April  Rennee  b  1953. 

KENDALL,  SILAS  SHERMAN  1824- 
1905  m  1850  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Wood  Todd 
1824-1905.  Bought  Nichols  cottage  on  Sp 
Road  1895.  He  was  an  old  stage  driver, 
his  first  route  from  Waterloo,  Can  to 
Newport,  Vt.,  later  Sp  to  Gassetts  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  for  14  yrs.  Sp  to  Ch  RR  sta¬ 
tion.  Later  toll  bridge  keeper  at  Ascutney- 
ville.  ch  Mrs.  Lois  Kendall  Fairbanks  of 
Medford,  Mass,  and  Horace  Sherman 
Kendall  1851-1929  b  Weathersfield  (or 
Cavendish)  m  Abby  Frances  1857-1927 
dau  of  Edward  and  Emily  Randall  Fair¬ 
banks.  Came  from  Sp  to  Ch  1898  to  run 
Citizens  House,  bought  Elm  House  (CH 
Inn)  1900  ch  1.  Mabel  E.  1876-1941  (S) 
Left  Ch  with  N.  E.  Box  Co.,  went  to 
Greenfield  2.  Ida  L.  b  1882  m  1901  Byron 
Way  3.  Olive  K.  b  1895  m  1st  1917  Ros¬ 
well  Whitcomb  m  2nd  1935  Paul  Glynn 
r  BF. 

KENDALL,  ISAAC  F.  1822-1903  Com¬ 
plete  account  of  his  life  and  family  (LH 
534-5)  Settled  NCh  about  1842  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  building  the  Sullivan  County 
RR  in  addition  to  his  farming.  After  r 
Walpole  a  few  years  he  settled  SCh  #320 
at  what  came  to  be  known  as  Kendall’s 
Crossing.  He  prospered  there,  but  in  1871 
removed  to  Boston  to  give  his  ch  more 
advantages.  His  venture  in  the  restaurant 
business  proving  financially  disastrous, 
he  returned  in  1876  to  SCh  and  within 
3  yrs.  was  able  to  buy  back  his  old  farm. 
Before  his  death  he  was  again  “com¬ 
fortably  situated.”  In  addition  to  being 
a  hard  worker  he  was  a  remarkably 
gifted  man  both  in  management  of  his 
business  affairs  and  as  a  poet.  His  poems 
were  full  of  wit  and  satire,  making  him 
at  least  locally  famous. 

KENDALL,  JOHN  H.  b  1876  son  of 
David  B.  and  Nellie  Goodell  Kendall  m 
Cora  b  1880  dau  of  Harvey  C.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Kimball  Moore.  Came  to  Ch 
from  Sp  1944  ch  Charles  Ahern  (Mrs. 
Kendall’s  son  by  former  m). 

KENDALL,  ROY  R.  b  1874  son  of  Wal¬ 
ter  I.  and  Jennie  H.  Rich  Kendall  m  1896 
Alice  A.  1879-1949  dau  of  Urial  H.  and 
Mary  Seaver  Dutton  1855-1953.  Came  to 
Ch  1915  ch  Earl  b  1897  m  1942  Helen 
Cragg  b  1913  r  N.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

KENNETT,  ANDREW  1878-1946  b 
Westfield,  Vt.  son  of  Francis  and  Mary 
Russell  Kennett  m  1902  Grace  Maud 
Teyreau  b  1885  Montgomery,  Vt.  ch  I 
Glenna  b  1905  m  Edward  Parker  II  Wilma 
b  1907  m  1st  Cecil  Schofield  m  2nd  Lewis 
Russell  III  Corliss  b  1910  (S)  IV  Francis 
b  1912  m  1935  Louise  Lavender  V  Alex¬ 
ander  b  1915  (S)  VI  Gordon  Burt  b  1917 
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m  1936  Soloma  Irene  Lamphear  b  1918 
ch  Terry,  Donald,  Mona,  Gloria  Ann  b 
1944,  Bonnie,  Wayne  and  Wendel,  Judy, 
Janies,  Elaine  Margaret  b  1951,  Dale 
Vicki  b  1954  VII  Leslie  Bradford  b  1919 
m  1948  Yvette  Mary  Tremblay  b  1931  ch 
John  (hers),  Leslie  Andrew  b  1949,  Doro¬ 
thy  1950-4,  Richard  Allen  b  1951,  Marie 
Ann  b  1952,  Donna  Marie  b  1954  VIII 
Byron  Andrew  b  1921  m  1947  Marjorie 
Louise  Raymond  ch  Arlene  b  1947,  Wil¬ 
liam  Andrew  b  1949,  Morris  b  1950,  Lar¬ 
ry  Robert  b  1951,  Arnold  b  1952. 

KIDDER,  NATHANIEL  REMINGTON 
b  1921  son  of  Ray  N.  and  Louise  Reming¬ 
ton  Kidder  m  1953  Elise  Page  b  1926 
dau  of  Ralph  Frederick  and  Elise  Lee 
Skylstead.  Came  to  Ch  1953  ch  Elizabeth 
Page  b  1954. 

KIDDER,  WALTER  WILLIAM  b  1889 
Chicopee,  Mass,  son  of  William  Walter 
and  Mary  Lucy  Smith  Kidder  m  1st  1915 
Ethel  Mary  1881-1944  b  Rutland,  Vt.  dau 
of  Albert  George  and  Helen  Eunice  Nut¬ 
ting  Butterfield  (She  had  sons  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  m  George  A.,  Robert  H.  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Wood)  ch  I  Helen  Mary  b  1915 
m  1940  Donald  b  1913  son  of  Arthur  and 
Eva  Ainsworth  ch  (adopted)  Judith  b 
1949  and  Debra  b  1952  II  Richard  Wil¬ 
liam  b  1918  m  1941  Cecile  Henrietta 
Courtmanche  ch  Martin  William  b  1949 
and  Stephen  Floyd  b  1951  Walter  m  2nd 
1946  Gladys  Lillian  b  1902  Walpole,  N.  H., 
dau  of  Charles  Henry  and  Florence  Ella 
Blanchard  Aldrich. 

KIMBALL,  BROOKS  1802-83  m  1827 
Priscilla  Bisbee  1809-81  (OH  460-1)  See 
Chap,  on  Blacksmiths  ch  I  Charles  Car- 
roll  1829-1902  m  1860  Olive  Philipps  1831- 
1910  dau  of  Oliver  Hastings  (OH  396) 
Postmaster  1866-82,  also  merchant,  later 
in  post  office  department,  Washington, 

D.  C.  ch  1.  Kate  Hastings  1861-89  m - 

Eckerson  ch  Edward  2.  Charles  Oliver  b 
1866  P.  O.  department,  Wash.  3.  Ruth 
Vinal  b  1875  d  in  childhood  II  Abbie  Kate 
1834-91  m  1862  Henry  Edward  Barrett 
1836-1907  son  of  Edward  and  Orpha 
Winchester  Barrett  ch  1.  Annie  Kimball 
1869-1930  m  Arnold  Hull  2.  Henry  Charles 
1870  inf  3.  Eleanor  Louise  b  1872  m  1901 
Herbert  F.  Bryant  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
Ill  Henry  Clark  183  7-?  m  1861  Ellen 
Maria  Spaulding  of  Lempster  IV  Eleanor 
Cynthia  1846-82  m  1870  Sumner  Foster. 

KING,  ALBERT  LESLIE  b  1900  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass,  son  of  Leslie  Oswell  and 
Louise  Jane  Turner  King  m  1st  1918 
Dorothy  Luella  Campbell  ch  I  Albert 
Leslie  b  1919  m  1942  Hope  Johnson  II 
Barbara  Louise  b  1926  Albert  m  2nd  1939 
Olive  Laura  b  1918  Sp  dau  of  Percy  Ed¬ 
win  Robinson.  Worked  B&M  since  1917. 

KING,  OLIVER  GARDNER  1881-1950 
b  Omaha,  Neb.  son  of  Charles  E.  and  Ida 


Gardner  King  m  1904  Ella  M.  b  N. 
Dighton,  Mass.  Came  to  Ch  1923  ch  I 
Oliver  G.  1906-23  II  Irene  M.  b  1916  III 
Dorothy  F.  b  1918  m  1st  Arthur  LaForge 
m  2nd  Ralph  G.  Erdley  ch  Ralph  G.  Jr. 
b  1944,  Francis  J.  b  1945  IV  Charles  E. 
b  1920  m  1946  Mrs.  Virginia  King  b  1920 
dau  of  Charles  Davidson  ch  Joyce  B.  b 
1947.  She  m  1st  Clifford  George  King  by 
whom  she  had  Philip  George  b  1940, 
Clifford  George  b  1941,  Phyllis  M.  b  1944. 

KING,  THOMAS  H.  1861-1933  b  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.  son  of  James  and  Ann  Solo¬ 
mon  King  m  1st  Mary  A.  1872-1916  dau  of 
Patrick  Morris  m  2nd  Elizabeth  M.  1873- 
1925  dau  of  Thomas  Davis  and  widow  of 
William  Callahan.  Came  to  Ch  1888, 
employed  many  years  by  Rev.  W.  B.  T. 
Smith. 

KINNEY,  CLARENCE  HARVEY  b 
1881  and  Olive  Evesta  Gilbert  Kinney, 
although  not  a  Ch  family,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ch  who  m  into  Ch  families  III 
Henry  Eli  b  1911  m  1945  Amy  b  1926 
dau  of  George  Holden  ch  Joy  Ann  b  1945 
(adopted)  VI  Ida  Louise  b  1915  m  Gordon 
Bashaw  VIII  Dorothy  Evelyn  b  1918  m 
Norman  Harry  (Chip)  Benware  ch  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mary,  Jeanette  Olive,  Theodore,  Law¬ 
rence,  Christine,  Norman  Harry,  Gwen¬ 
dolyn,  Robert  Edwin  IX  James  Charles 
b  1920  m  Madeline  French  b  1929  ch 
Robert  James,  David  Charles  X  Hermon 
Clarence  b  1921  m  Madeline  Lawrence  ch 
Dedra  Marlene,  Lawrence,  Lauralee  b 
1954  XIII  Earl  Raymond  b  1926  m  Wilma 
Winifred  b  1928  dau  of  Wilfred  O.  Ba¬ 
shaw  ch  Florence  Arlene  b  1943,  Kather¬ 
ine  Marie  b  1946,  Reginald  Earl  b  1949, 
Sheral  Darlene  b  1951,  Linda  Lou  b  1952 
XIV  Merrill  Ralph  b  1926  (twin  of  Earl) 
m  1945  Ida  Geneva  b  1929  dau  of  John 
Henry  Bashaw  XV  Irene  Shirly  b  1928 
m  Deryl  Baker  r  NCh. 

KINSON,  IRA  AUSTIN  1832-1917  b 
Weare,  N.  H.  son  of  Richard  and  Susan 
Silly  Kinson  m  Annie  E.  1846-1919  b 
Stoddard  dau  of  Lemuel  and  Sarah 
Stacey  Hardy  r  #270  until  1911,  came 
to  r  Stone  Bridge  Road.  In  1917  Mr. 
Kinson  caught  his  arm  in  a  threshing 
machine,  and  had  to  have  it  amputated 
above  the  elbow,  ch  I  Alfred  b  about 
1869  r  Darien,  Conn.  II  Clarence  (Cad) 
1871-1950  r  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Ill  Charles 
b  1876  Ashburnham,  Mass,  m  1899  Rose 
E.  1881-1934  b  St.  Albans,  Vt.  dau  of  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Rose  Bailey  Shackett  ch  1. 
Ernest  R.  b  1901  m  1st  1924  Rena  Plum- 
ley  ch  Frederick  m  2nd  Mrs.  Eva  Brown 
Davis  b  1896  dau  of  William  Brown  and 
widow  of  Charles  Davis  b  Ossipee,  N.  H. 
Their  ch  (Davis)  were  (1)  Eda  b  1914 
Jay,  N.  Y.  m  1st  1932  Clifton  Burington 
ch  [1]  Patricia  Ruth  b  1933  m  1952 
John  Robert  Stevens  ch  Marilyn  b  1953 
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[2]  Verneda  b  1935  Eda  m  2nd  Percy 
Sargent  ch  [3]  Selden  b  1939  [4]  Me¬ 
lanie  b  1940  [5]  Maxwell  b  1942  [6]  Dur- 
wood  b  1944  Eda  m  3rd  Herbert  Hanson 
ch  [7]  Bette  Colleen  b  1952  [8]  Timothy 
Charles  b  1953  (2)  Woodrow  b  1916  m 
1943  in  Africa  Evangeline  Poppy  Panna 
ch  Joseph  Charles  b  1945,  Carol  Virginia 
b  1947.  Major  in  army,  stationed  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  (3)  Verna  b  N.  Sutton  1920  m 
Arthur  Pelton  ch  of  Ernest  Kinson  (2) 
Ernest  R.  Jr.  b  StJ.,  Vt.  1930  (3)  James 
Holton  b  1933  Ch  2.  Gerald  Edwin  1904- 
47  b  Langdon  m  1932  Mrs.  Helen  Wiggin 
b  1899  dau  of  Luther  Merrifield  and 
widow  of  Ralph  C.  Wiggin  1893-1925 
whom  she  m  1916  and  had  2  dau  (1) 
Deborah  b  1917  m  1st  1935  Vincent  Em¬ 
erson  of  Sp  ch  Joyce  b  1937  m  2nd  How¬ 
ard  Morrill  (2)  Virginia  b  1919  m  1940 
Bernard  L.  Forsaith  of  Warner  ch  Ed¬ 
ward  Ralph  b  1941,  David  Charles  b  1944, 
Alma  Jean  b  1946,  Malena  Helen  b  1947 
ch  of  Gerald  Kinson  (1)  Raymond  M.  b 
1933  (2)  Gerald  Edwin  Jr.  b  1934  (3) 
Thomas  George  b  1935  (4)  David  Ernest 
b  1937  IV  Clyde  d  age  19  V  Edgar  went 
to  Kearney,  Neb.  with  Jay  Brink,  d  1945 

VI  Vona  b  1882  m  1st - Green  m  2nd 

1903  Everett  Greenwood  VII  Capitola  M. 
b  1884  Surry  m  1st  1901  Fred  Worrall  ch 
Thelma  1902-50  m  Charles  Hurlburt  r 
BF  m  2nd  1919  Thomas  Ross  b  Welling¬ 
ton,  Conn,  d  1940.  She  r  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.  VIII  Nat  Ira  1892-1945  b  Langdon 
m  1921  Eloise  Agnes  b  1901  dau  of  Frank 
L.  Harris  ch  1.  Nathaniel  John  b  1923 
m  1946  Beverly  Lana  Raymond  of  BF  ch 
Nathaniel  John  Jr.  2.  Mildred  Louise  b 
1924  m  1943  Enier  Christianson  ch  Janet 
b  1944,  David  b  1951  r  Fairview,  N.  J.  3. 
Elizabeth  Ann  b  1925  m  1945  George 
Nemkovich  ch  George  b  1946,  Gary  b 
1952  r  Sp  4.  Robert  David  b  1926  m  1948 
Jean  Elizabeth  Olson  of  Keene  ch  Ann  b 
1948,  Robert  Jr.  b  1950,  Michael  Stephen 
b  1953  5.  Ellen  b  1928  m  1951  Justin 
Thomas  Zekas  b  1923  ch  Thomas  Justin 
b  1952  r  Cl  6.  Donald  b  1929  m  1954  Mrs. 
Barbara  Lessels  dau  of  Frank  T.  Ripley. 
She  had  a  ch  Jeffrey  b  1952  ch  Donald 
Steven  b  1954  7.  Richard  b  1931  8.  Edward 
b  1933  9.  Marilyn  b  1935  m  1954  Neil  Rice 
10.  Dorothy  Mae  b  1937  11.  Edith  Mary 
b  1938. 

KNIGHT,  ERNEST  L.  1872-1907  b 
Goshen  m  Laura  M.  Edson  dau  of  Mrs. 
Harvey  Royce  ch  I  Esther  b  1897  m  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Olden  II  Alice  1896-1929  m 
James  Scranton  III  Viola  b  1906  m  Bert 
Lawrence. 

KONESCO,  JOSEPH  S.  b  1913  BF  m 
1935  Stella  Augustinowicz  b  1919  Turn¬ 
ers  Falls,  Mass.  Came  to  Ch  1942  ch  I 
Mary  Jean  b  1936  m  1952  Edwin  Fisk  II 
Alexander  A.  b  1939  III  Catherine  Anne 
b  1942  IV  Frances  H.  b  1945. 


KOON,  FREDERICK  b  1890  son  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Howell  Koon  m 
1918  Grace  b  1895  dau  of  Leonard  and 
Carrie  R.  Warner  Knox.  Came  to  Ch  1925 
ch  Barbara  b  1923  m  1943  William  Sey¬ 
mour  Catlin  Perkins  r  Needham,  Mass. 

LABAREE,  WILLIAM  H.  1818-87 
(g-grandson  of  Peter)  b  Ascutneyville, 
Vt.  m  1849  Laura  Maria  1825-1913  dau  of 
Lemuel  and  Wealthy  Putnam  Gilson  (OH 
527)  ch  Maud  18?-88  m  George  I.  Put¬ 
nam.  Came  to  Ch  1871. 

LABAREE,  PETER  early  r  site  of  pres¬ 
ent  town  hall.  Going  to  the  home  of 
James  Johnson  to  do  some  carpenter 
work  early  in  the  morning  Aug.  30,  1754 
he  was  captured  with  the  family  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada. 
On  his  return  to  Ch  he  took  up  his  land 
in  Sn  in  1760  and  became  the  northern¬ 
most  settler  in  the  Conn,  valley.  The 
farm  remained  in  the  family  until  his 
g-g-grandson,  Carl  Carey,  sold  it  to 
William  Eaton  in  1905.  The  following 
family  data  is  added  to  that  to  be  found 
(OH  462-8)  James  Labaree  1792-1885  m 
Harriet  Grout  1806-95.  He  voted  every 
presidential  election  1816-84  ch  I  Jane 
1831-1923  (S)  Active  in  school  and 

church  affairs.  The  compiler  of  the 
history  of  the  Labaree  family.  II  Eliza 
inf  III  Sarah  1835-74  m  Charles  Wright 
2nd  of  Keene  IV  James  Jr.  1838-1907  m 
1861  Tila  dau  of  Timothy  Putnam  of  Sp 
In  paper  business  BF,  Niagara  Falls  ch 
Arthur  James,  Minnie  V  Benjamin  inf 
VI  Hannah  Farwell  1844-1904  m  1863 
Francis  Carey  of  Lempster  VII  Kate 
Amanda  1847-1937  m  Charles  Wright  2nd. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree  1801-83  D.D., 
L.L.D.  m  Susan  Freeman  1810-88.  Or¬ 
dained  Congregational  minister  1831, 
Pres.  Middlebury  College  25  yrs.  He  was 
brother  of  James  above.  An  illustrious 
family,  more  scholarly  than  agricultural. 

LAFORGE,  FRANK  1882-1951  b  Man¬ 
chester  m  1909  Emma  DeMars  b  1886 
Franklin,  N.  H.  Came  to  Ch  1927,  worked 
B&M  ch  I  Arthur  E.  b  1914  m  1st  Doro¬ 
thy  F.  b  1918  dau  of  Oliver  King  ch  Bar¬ 
bara  Jean  b  1937  m  2nd  1946  Mrs.  Helen 
Adelia  Roys  Wentworth  Traggio  b  1905 
dau  of  Fred  Roys  (She  had  two  daus  Anna 
Traggio  b  1938  and  Victoria  Traggio  b 
1939)  ch  Christine  Mary  b  1946  II  Ger¬ 
trude  M.  b  1918  m  1st  1936  Leonard  C. 
Cleveland  m  2nd  1940  Wesley  Franklin 
Swan  ch  Shirley  Ann  b  1937,  Winfred 
Wesley  b  1942,  Wayne  Rodney  b  1945. 

LAKE,  HENRY  F.  b  1929  son  of  Henry 
C.  and  Rosina  N.  Lake  m  1949  Justine  S. 
b  1929  dau  of  Bruce  H.  and  Flossie  Sim¬ 
mons.  Came  to  Ch  1952  ch  Patricia 
Louise  b  1949,  Henry  F.  3rd  b  1952,  Wil¬ 
liam  Michael  b  1953. 

LALIBERTY,  ANSELME  b  1913  Can- 
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ada  m  Margaret  Mary  LaPorte  b  1921 
Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  ch  Margaret  Mary  b 
1939,  Samuel  Henry  b  1940,  Joseph  b 
1941,  Estelle  Cecile  b  1944,  Rita  Arlene  b 
1946,  Donald  Raymond  b  1949,  Judith 
Ann  b  1951. 

LAMB,  GEORGE  m  1865  Almira  R. 
1842-1922  b  Ch  dau  of  Samuel  Clark  r 
#268  generally  known  as  the  Lamb  Place. 
For  full  record  of  family  see  (LH  567-8) 
Youngest  son,  Henry  b  1881  m  1913  Alice 
Nicholson  r  #234. 

LANE,  JUSTUS  1778-1860  m  Huldah 
1778-1859.  Came  from  Unity  (OH  469)  ch 
I  Gulliver  II  Carley  III  Huldah  IV  John 
V  Mark  1813-90  m  1840  Louisa  Holden 
1820-1908  r  #201  ch  1.  Sophia  Catherine 
2.  Willard  Martin  1847-1913  m  Almeda 
Dunlap  1859-1911  ch  Carl  J.  1893-6, 
Mark  G.  1888-1913,  Nellie  m  George 
Trimby  r  Sp,  May  m  r  N.  Y.  3.  Albert 
Lindsey  1851-1931  m  May  J.  Howe  1858- 
1918  b  Lempster  r  #197,  down  country, 
#201,  #166.  He  was  called  “Long  and 
Narrow”  Lane.  She  was  a  smart  woman, 
corker  in  a  play.  4.  Hermon  Justus  1853- 
1927  m  Elizabeth  M.  Arthur  1859-1946 
b  Mclndoes,  Vt.  Worked  down  country, 
came  back  and  bought  #200  ch  Arthur 
b  1882  (S),  Louise  N.  1885-1944  m  J.  O. 
Fisk  5.  Emma  Minerva  m  r  Surry  dau 
Charlotte  r  Fla.  6.  Nellie  Louise  1858-77 
7.  Sarah  Marcia  (Sadie)  b  1863  m  1st 

-  Tucker  ch  Leon  r  Sp  m  2nd  - 

Reed  VI  Dianthe  VII  Lewis  1817-90  m 
1850  Betsy  G.  Wyman  1830-88  r  #154 
adopted  Martha  Kendall  and  John  But¬ 
ler  VIII  Lucian  (twin  of  Lewis)  1817-92 
m  1849  Emeline  Richardson  1827-1912 
dau  of  Eri  and  Abigail  Bragg  r  #139, 
later  #153  ch  1.  Emma  R.  1852-72  2. 
George  1856-1926  m  Josie  Kimball  b  1871 
Unity  r  Cl  ch  Herbert,  Fred  Lucian,  Ken¬ 
neth,  dau.  3.  Anna  M. 

LANGDON,  SIDNEY  E.  b  1885  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.  m  1904  Frances  Beck  b 
1888  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Came  to  Ch  1946 
ch  I  Sidney  Jr.  b  1906  m  Evelyn  Edwards 
ch  Evelyn,  Sidney  II  Eleanor  E.  1906-31 
III  Edna  M.  b  1919  m  1945  Albert  Otten 
ch  Sandra  C.  b  1946  IV  Helen  V.  b  1921 
m  James  Casey  V  Vivian  L.  b  1924  m 
Richard  Coveil  ch  Judy,  Cheryl  VI 
Nathalie  b  1929. 

LANPHEAR,  ERNEST  STANLEY  b  1916 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  son  of  Charles  and 
Helen  Dobeck  Lanphear  m  1940  Geneva 
Beatrice  (Dolly)  b  1916  dau  of  Eli  Wilson. 
Came  to  Ch  1947  ch  Wilson  b  1941  Ac, 
Barry  Irving  1946  inf. 

LAPE,  FORDYCE  b  1909  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  R.  and  Agnes  Peck  Lape  m  1939 
Margaret  b  1905  dau  of  Henry  John  and 
Margaret  Ellen  Dooley  Allen.  Came  to 
Ch  1939. 


LARAMIE,  KENNETH  NORMAN  b  1915 
Canaan,  N.  H.  m  1941  Avis  Haskins  b 
1914  Grafton,  N.  H.  He  grad.  UNH,  she 
KTC.  ch  Sidney  Ellen  b  1951.  Came  to 
Ch  1941. 

LAROCK,  NORMAN  b  1916  son  of 
Amos  and  Flora  Dufresne  LaRocque  m 
1937  Louise  b  1914  dau  of  Charles  and 
Emma  Brierley  Holmes.  Came  to  Ch  1940 
ch  Wendy  b  1942. 

LAWRENCE,  BURT  HENRY  b  1901 
Grafton,  Vt.  son  of  Alvin  Henry  and  Clara 
Smith  Lawrence  m  1925  Viola  b  1906 
dau  of  Ernest  L.  Knight  r  Dummerston, 
Vt.  ch  I  Madeline  Laura  b  1926  m  1945 
Hermon  Clarence  Kinney  II  Lillian  M.  b 
1929  m  1951  Harry  Lane  ch  Bruce  b  1952 
III  Ernest  Henry  b  1931  m  1952  Jean 
Edna  b  1931  dau  of  John  Phelps  ch 
Bettina  Lee  b  1953  TV  Rodney  b  1935  V 
Barbara  Ann  and  VI  Bradley  A.  twins 
b  1939. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAM  1820-71  m  1843 
Elizabeth  Stimpson  1822-97  ch  I  Isa¬ 
bella  Elizabeth  1845-99  m  Charles  Allen 
II  Rosabelle  Grace  1854-1931  m  1st  1875 
Rev.  George  W.  Kinne  d  1880  m  2nd  1900 
Albert  Kelsey  of  Colebrook,  Conn. 

LAXSON,  FREEMAN  A.  1856-1931  b 
St.  Albans,  Vt.  son  of  William  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Martin  Laxson  m  1st  Mary  1860- 

1921  b  Canada  dau  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Ann  Timmins  Reid  ch  Winifred  (Winnie) 
b  1894  m  1st  1912  Charles  Brewster  Pet- 
tengill  1885-1914  b  Brewster  Island,  Mass. 
Assist.  Station  agent  B&M  ch  Irene  b 
1913  m  Linwood  Merrill  m  2nd  1915  Les¬ 
lie  G.  Weston  of  York,  Me  ch  Phyllis  b 
1918  m  1941  Andrew  Tarleton  r  Ariz.  m 
3rd  1921  Byron  Knight.  Mr.  Laxson  m  2nd 

1922  Mrs.  Hattie  Warner  widow  of  Ben- 
amin  Warner. 

LESTER,  JAMES  1855-1917  m  1888 
Nettie  E.  1864-1943.  Came  to  Ch  1905  ch 
Mary  A.  1888-1940  m  1915  Ernest  J. 
Rosenquist  1884-1944  b  Sweden;  Charles 
W.  m  1923  Mabel  Downs  r  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  Mason  G.  m  1920  May  Lillian 
Mussier  r  Sp. 

LEVESQUE,  LAWRENCE  (Larry)  b 
1909  son  of  George  and  Anna  Couture 
Levesque  m  1930  Mary  Jane  b  1910  dau  of 
Louis  Napoleon  1888-1946  and  Emilia  Roy 
Dubuc.  Came  to  Ch  1931  ch  Alice  Jane 
b  1935,  Cynthia  Lorraine  b  1936,  Law¬ 
rence  Bruce  b  1937. 

LIQUE,  JOSEPH  A.  b  1885  m  1907  Eva 
J.  b  1891  dau  of  Henry  and  Mary  Taylor 
In  Ch  1916-35,  returned  to  Ch  1953.  ch 

I  Pauline  E.  b  1909  m  1st -  Trombley 

m  2nd  Irving  FitzGerald  m  3rd  Edward 
Plummer  II  Joseph  H.  b  1911  m  1945 
Penny  Glass  of  Richmond,  Va.  Ill  Irene 
E.  b  1914  m  1935  Clarence  N.  Vassau  of 
Rutland,  Vt.  6  girls  IV  Doris  O.  b  1917 
Ch  m  1935  Robert  Eaton  V  Vera  A.  b 
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1920  m  1938  Robert  Haselton  VI  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  b  1922  m  2nd  1945  Mary  Fran¬ 
ces  Edmunds  3  ch.  His  1st  wife  d  in  an 
automobile  accident  shortly  after  their  m 
VII  Ronald  E.  b  1935. 

LITTLE,  FRANK  b  1915  Woodsville, 
N.  H.  son  of  Charles  T.  and  Ethel  P. 
Clough  Little  m  1938  Rita  J.  b  1915  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.  dau  of  John  N.  and  Agnes 
S.  Wilson  Leonard.  Came  to  Ch  1942. 

LOCKE,  LUTHER  1793-1866  r  #270 
(LH  574)  With  his  sons  removed  to  Locke- 
ford,  Cal.  His  wife  Hannah  1801-79  dau  of 
William  Willard  remained  on  the  old 
place. 

LOCKE  (OH  470)  The  Locke  family  at 
NCh  was  descended  from  Lt.  Joshua 
Locke  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
king,  while  his  son  Frederick  was  on  the 
side  of  the  colonials,  the  two  meeting  and 
recognizing  each  other  in  the  battle  of 
Staten  Island.  John  H.  Locke  1817-92 
(son  of  Frederick)  m  1843  Lydia  D.  Wil¬ 
kins  1820-73.  Of  their  ch  we  have  the 
following  information  in  addition  to  what 
is  in  the  OH  I  Helen  1844-1925  m  Chaun- 
cey  Corbin  II  Frederick  H.  1846-1943  m 
1876  Flora  A.  McKinnon  1856-1931  ch  1. 
Frederick  Albert  b  1880  m  1st  1901  Jen¬ 
nie  M.  Roper  d  1904  ch  (1)  Frederick  K. 
b  1902  m  Regina  Murphy  ch  Frederick 
Frederick  A.  m  2nd  Cora  I.  Roper  (sister 
of  Jennie)  d  1919  ch  (2)  Ruth  A.  b  1907 
m  James  E.  Zendt  no  ch  (3)  Phyllis  R.  b 

1909  m  1st  -  Speckman  ch  Francis  b 

1924  m  Connie  -  ch  Francis  b  1951 

Phyllis  m  2nd  Lewis  Werner  (4)  Naomi 
1910-52  m  Arnold  Bailey  ch  Marie, 
Charles,  Arnold  Jr.,  Clara,  Martha,  Vir¬ 
ginia  (5)  May  F.  b  1912  m  Joe  Conoxen 
no  ch  (6)  Rosalie  b  1915  m  1933  Donald 
Harrington  b  1907  ch  Donald  Jr.  b  1936, 
David  Locke  b  1944,  Daniel  1950-1,  Dun¬ 
can  John  b  1954  (7)  Mezota  1918-9  2.  Ada 
Florence  1882-1951  m  1902  Fred  Zuill  ch 
(1)  Fred  B.  1903  inf  (2)  Nellie  Mae  b 
1904  m  1st  1923  Daniel  E.  White  ch  Pat¬ 
ricia  Arlene  b  1925  m  2nd  1934  William 
J.  Lynch  ch  Maureen  Mary  b  1936  (3) 
Fred  Francis  Jr.  1907-10  (4)  Erie  Locke 
b  1908  m  1931  Florence  Margaret  Martin 
ch  Erie  Martin  b  1932,  Francis  Leonard 
b  1933,  Carolyn  Ann  b  1945  (5)  Rita 
Irene  b  1911  m  1930  John  P.  Smith  ch 
Flora  Louise  b  1931,  Rita  Ann  b  1934, 
Doris  Ella  b  1936,  Mildred  Elizabeth  b 
1937,  William  Erie  b  1938,  Donald  Arthur 
b  1941,  Shirley  Elaine  b  1943,  Ronald 
Dennis  b  1948  VII  John  Howard  1855- 

1921  (S)  VIII  Sarah  Louise  Fitch  Belcher 
1856-1934  (S)  IX  William  Graves  1858- 
1949. 

LOCKWOOD,  JAMES  H.  b  1883  Fair- 
field,  Conn,  son  of  William  H.  and  Addie 
Page  Lockwood  m  1905  Annie  C.  b  1884 
Sutton,  Vt.  dau  of  Oliver  and  Victoria 


LeClair  Stone.  Came  to  NCh  1916  ch  I 
Doris  S.  b  1912  m  1933  Norman  A.  b  1911 
Gilsum,  N.  H.  son  of  Arthur  D.  and  Mary 
Adams  Wright  r  Cl  ch  Alma  L.  b  1938, 
Carol  Anne  b  1942,  Norman  A.  Jr.  b  1944 
II  George  H.  b  1921  m  1944  Theda  N.  b 
1922  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Frank  Vos- 
burgh.  Grad.  Cornell.  Family  removed 
from  NCh  1946  or  7. 

LOMBARD,  WINFIELD  SCOTT  1853- 
1927  b  Bridgewater,  Vt.  m  1874  Mary 
Francelia  1854-1920  dau  of  George  F. 
Smith  (OH  551)  ch  I  Edith  Louise  1875- 
1954  m  Frank  J.  Straw  1864-1924  ch  Clif¬ 
ton  Frank  b  1891  m  Annie  1895-1953  dau 
of  Hugh  Burns  II  Alice  May  b  1877  m 
1st  Leroy  Piper  m  2nd  Levi  Cross  III 
Carrie  Louella  1879-1934  m  Edwin  Millen 
ch  1.  Ralph  Neil  b  1898  m  1916  Ethel 
Rock  of  Lebanon  2.  Karl  Edwin  b  1899 
3.  Dorothy  Edith  m  James  Knowles  of 
Needham,  Mass.  4.  Elinor  Elvira  b  1912 
IV  George  Lewis  b  1884  m  1914  Josephine 
b  1897  Montague,  Mass,  dau  of  Fred 
Stevens  ch  1.  Joyce  Gladys  b  1923  m  1943 
Ernest  Frank  Coull  b  1920  West  New 
York,  N.  J.  son  of  David  and  Lillian 
Deeley  Coull  ch  Karen  Lee  b  1944,  Pen¬ 
elope  Jo  b  1954  2.  Dorn  b  1927.  In  navy 
since  1944  V  Sadie  Norma  b  1888  m  Or¬ 
son  Nichols. 

LOOP,  ALMON  1856-1928  b  Russell, 
N.  Y.  son  of  Van  Ranseler  and  Clarisse 
Loop  m  Amy  Elnora  (Nora)  b  1869.  Came 
to  Ch  1913,  retired  from  farming  1925  ch 
Alice  May  m  1938  Rev.  Earl  Russell 
Whipple  of  Detroit  son  b  1940. 

LORD,  LUCIUS  STREETER  1849-1923 
m  1871  Helen  Angeline  1849-1906  b  A1 
dau  of  John  L.  and  Harriett  A.  Nevers 
Tuttle  r  #310  ch  I  Edward  Wyman  1873- 
1932  m  Katherine  Fleming  1874-1943  ch 
Alpha  Helen  b  1903  m  1925  Guy  A.  Taft 
ch  Barbara  Isabelle  b  1926,  Richard  Wy¬ 
man  b  1931  II  Henry  Lewis  (S)  1875- 
1934  III  Jennie  Maud  1876-1935  m  1913 
James  H.  Helm  1871-1945  IV  Frank 
Stratton  1879-1953  (S)  V  Grace  May  b 
1881  m  1925  John  R.  Kendall  1869-1927 
r  LeGrand,  Cal  VI  Kate  Belle  1883-1941 
m  1927  William  H.  Rapp. 

LOVELAND,  ASHER  1834-1913  from 
Stoddard  m  1855  Susan  M.  1834-1908 
dau  of  Zenas  and  Sarah  R.  Miller  Wood 
no  ch  r  NCh  #118. 

LOVELAND,  KENNETH  C.  b  1895 
Hebron,  N.  Y.  son  of  William  and  Gladys 
Loveland  m  1921  Janet  L.  b  Rochester, 
Vt.  dau  of  Loren  and  Edna  Smith.  Came 
to  Ch  1926  ch  I  Floyd  b  1922  m  1944 
Doris  Ann  Car  ley  ch  Floyd  Jr.  b  1946, 
Kenneth  b  1952  II  Winona  Jennette  b 
1930  m  1950  Everett  A.  Seale. 

LOWE,  GEORGE  1880-1939  b  Hindley, 
Eng.  son  of  Henry  and  Alice  Westhead 
Lowe  m  1916  Albina  Kable  b  1889  Supt. 
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Vt.  Foundry  ch  I  Ann  b  1916  m  Leo 
Poisson  II  George  Donald  b  1921  m  1945 
Elizabeth  Agnes  Harwood. 

LUMBRA,  CEDRIC  (Rick)  b  1911  son 
of  George  S.  and  Matilda  Guilmette  Lum- 
bra  m  1933  Eva  b  1913  dau  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Lamore  Delaire  ch  Larry  b  1934 
m  1955  Barbara  Bashaw,  Judith  b  1938. 
Came  to  Ch  1946. 

LUND,  DANIEL  ADNA  1855-1927  b 
East  Haven,  Vt.  son  of  Abel  and  Hannah 
Bunker  Lund  m  Ella  Cross  b  1881  Gil- 
sum.  Came  to  Ch  1911  r  Sn  #73  ch  Mar¬ 
garet  Sophia  b  1896  m  1916  Leroy  b  1895 
son  of  Wilbur  and  Florence  Jackman 
Webster  ch  1.  Florence  E.  b  1918  2.  Leroy 
Adna  b  1920.  Wilbur  Webster  bought  #84 
1912,  later  removed  to  Hartland,  Vt.  Le¬ 
roy  Webster  removed  to  Cl  1928. 

LYMAN,  JOSEPH  B.  JR.  b  1908  Pitts¬ 
field,  N.  H.  son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Harriet 
Harwood  Lyman  m  1932  Janet  b  1908  dau 
of  John  and  Janet  Buchan  Hartmann. 
Came  to  Ch  1936  ch  Joseph  Bardwell  3rd 
b  1938,  Janet  Harwood  1941-8. 

LYNCH,  JOHN  1839-1915  b  Ire.  m  1864 
Mary  1838-1903  b  Ire.  dau  of  James  and 
Jane  Jones  Cudmore  (OH  472)  Came  to 
Ch  1855,  worked  most  of  his  life  B&M 
section  Ch  to  BF  ch  I  James  H.  1865- 
1907  m,  no  ch,  machinist,  r  R.  I.,  leading 
N.  E.  labor  organizer  II  Margaret  Agnes 
1866-93  m  1890  John  Hanlon  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.  Ill  William  T.  1863-92  IV 
Mary  E.  1870-1940  m  Francis  Diggins 
1870-1951  V  John  Paul  (Jack)  1872-1948 
m  1899  Bessie  1872-1950  b  N.  Y.  C.  dau  of 
Alexander  and  Margaret  E.  Cameron  In- 
glis  Barber  r  Ch  all  his  life  ch  1.  Mar¬ 
garet  b  1900  m  1929  Melvin  Fontaine  2. 
John  Alexander  1902-5  3.  Inglis  Frank 
b  1904  m  1939  Esther  Ruth  b  1915  dau  of 
George  E.  Blodgett  r  Ellsworth,  Me.  VI 
Edmond  F.  b  1873  m  1901  Lydia  H.  1882- 
1919  b  Boston,  Mass,  dau  of  Simeon  (or 
Samuel  J.)  and  Louise  H.  Leveau  Fau- 
cher  ch  1.  Dorothy  Frances  m  Richard 
J.  Potvin  r  Boston  son,  dau  2.  Edwin  F. 
b  1908  3.  Louise  M.  b  1912  4.  Mary  C. 
b  1916  VII  Henry  b  1876. 

LYON,  JOHN  THOMAS  1894-1954  b 
Rochester,  Vt.  son  of  Grant  A.  and  Ida 
Manchester  Lyon  m  1917  Clara  Myrtie  b 
1893  Rochester,  Vt.  dau  of  William  Mun- 
roe  and  Jennie  Frances  Fuller  Pember. 
Came  to  Ch  1941.  Carpenter,  contractor. 
Opened  development  on  Geer  Hill  1952. 
ch  I  Dawn  b  1918  m  1st  1938  Gordon 
Eugene  Tripp  1916-51  m  2nd  1952  Warren 
Leslie  Schofield  b  1917  II  Wilma  Pember 
b  1920  m  1939  Francis  Eugene  Hoisington 
r  Sp  ch  Dawn  Virginia  b  1940,  Francis 
Eugene  b  1945  III  John  Thomas  Jr.  b 
1930.  Teacher. 

LYONS,  JAMES  1816-91  m  1852  Cath¬ 


erine  Torpey  1833-1902.  Came  to  Ch  1849 
(OH  472)  ch  I  Mary  1853-1901  m  El- 
bridge  Buswell  II  Kate  1855-1913  (S) 
Worked  for  Miss  Clapp  III  Jane  1857-64 
IV  Thomas  1859-90  V  James  1861  - ?  m 
1892  Mary  S.  A.  1871-?  b  Sp  dau  of 
Eugene  Randall  r  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
VI  Margaret  1863-4  VII  David  1865-93 
(S)  VIII  Jane  b  1867  IX  Lizzie  1870-4  X 
Jennie  1878-92  m  Michael  Kiley. 

MacCORMACK,  ALEXANDER  b  1915 
son  of  George  and  Rose  MacCormack  m 

1940  Eleanor  b  1915  dau  of  Leo  and 
Eleanor  Abbott  ch  Alexander  b  1941, 
Patricia  b  1946,  Melenie  b  1953.  Came  to 
Ch  1946. 

McCarthy,  Michael  j.  1872-1954 
b  Newark,  Vt.  son  of  Patrick  and  Susan 
Walker  McCarthy  m  1901  Catherine  A.  b 
1880  Newark,  Vt.  dau  of  Hugh  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  McFarland  Rice.  Came  to  Ch  1917. 
Foster  ch  Isabel  Thomas. 

McCRAE,  WILLIAM  came  to  Ch  1824 
(OH  475)  He  was  toll  gatherer  at  the 
Ch  Bridge,  SCh,  later  NCh  #121.  His 
dau  Abbie  m  John  R.  Gowing.  Della  M. 
White  Hamlin  was  his  granddaughter. 
His  son,  John  L.  McCrae  was  a  fiddler 
for  dances  for  the  country  round.  John 
L.  1839-1913  m  1869  Augusta  Tenney  1844- 
1903. 

McCUTCHEON,  EUGENE  1885-1938  b 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  m  1911  Edith  W.  1890- 

1941  dau  of  Frank  and  Bessie  Wells  Tidd. 
Jeweler,  Watchmaker  ch  I  Howard  E.  b 

1912  m  1940  Pauline  Lillian  Bowers  ch 
Bruce  Bowers  b  1946  II  Mildred  Edith  b 
1916  m  1938  Frederick  Charles  Green  b 

1913  ch  Pamela  Edith  b  1947  r  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

MacDONALD,  JAMES  ROBERT  b  1916 
Waverly,  Mass,  m  1943  Phyllis  Ryan  b 
1919  Clinton,  Mass,  ch  Marcia  Elizabeth 
b  1947,  Marilyn  Ann  b  1950. 

MCDONALD,  ADNA  (or  Adney)  1848- 
1904  m  Sarah  J.  1851-1929  dau  of  Oliver 
Gove  (d  Ch  1901)  ch  Mary  Eliza  m  Roy 
Washer  r  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  A  good,  hard¬ 
working  man,  r  Unity  before  firing  at 
fiddlebox  shop.  Swapped  his  house  in 
town  for  #229,  found  it  too  much  for 
him.  Mrs.  McDonald  m  2nd  Prouty. 

McGEE,  ROBERT  b  1905  Natick,  Mass, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Tobin  McGee 
m  1934  Bertha  b  1910  Boston  dau  of 
Lucian  and  Bertha  Nelson  Learned.  Came 
to  Ch  1950  ch  Robert  Jr.  b  1935,  Bertha 
b  1943.  Her  foster  parents,  Fred  and 
Alice  Whitcomb  r  with  McGees. 

McMAHON  (OH  474-5)  Three  sons  of 
William  and  Mary  Ruane  McMahon  1794- 
1874  came  from  Ire.  to  Ch  while  the  RR 
was  being  built — Timothy  1811-78  and 
his  wife  Mary  1813-83  (r  stone  house  on 
road  to  Lower  Landing);  Michael  who  d 
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1888  and  his  wife  Mary  McLaughlin  1816- 
?;  and  Thomas  who  r  NCh,  d  Oct.  16, 
1886  as  the  result  of  striking  on  his 
shoulders  when  thrown  from  a  load  of 
corn.  Timothy  d  leaving  no  ch.  Michael 
also  r  NCh,  south  side  of  highway  and 
e  of  RR  above  culvert.  His  son  William 
1852-1914  left  Ch  at  the  age  of  14.  After 
engaging  in  various  occupations  in  the 
eastern  states  he  worked  his  way  through 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  Later  returned  and 
perfected  certain  inventions,  particularly 
a  process  for  utilization  of  wood  pulp, 
later  in  extensive  use;  also  automatic 
dumping  cars  and  boats  and  improve¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  rapid  transit  and  the 
subway  in  N.  Y.  C.  He  m  and  r  Rahway, 
N.  J.  3  sons,  dau  Grace  m  Charles  Tidd 
Murray.  After  he  became  prosperous  he 
built  a  new  house  #128  for  his  parents. 
Michael  McMahon  was  a  rugged  man. 
At  the  store  someone  offered  to  buy  him 
a  barrel  of  flour  if  he  could  carry  it  home 
without  setting  it  down  on  the  way.  He 
won  the  flour.  His  other  ch  were  John 
and  Philip,  killed  on  RR,  Michael  r  BF 
also  killed  on  RR,  Timothy  r  Windsor, 
Vt.,  Thomas  James  1860-1932  m  1889 
Lucy  N.  1868-1951  dau  of  Willard  Put¬ 
nam  (OH  528)  ch  I  Thomas  Putnam 
1894-1948  (S)  II  Edwin  Earl  1898  inf  III 
Albert  C.  b  1901  IV  Sidney  W.  b  1904  m 
1927  Phyllis  A.  1900-51  b  Cl  dau  of 
George  and  Cora  Chatfield  Sheldon  ch  1. 
Philip  b  1929  m  1952  Arlene  Alma  b  1930 
dau  of  Donald  Moffatt  ch  Patricia  Ann  b 
1952,  Kathleen  Annette  b  1954  2.  Carlton 
R.  b  1933  3.  Sidney  Willard  b  1936. 

McNAMARA,  HARRY  FRANK  1884- 
1951  m  Bernice  dau  of  Charles  H.  and 
Ida  L.  Finnegan  Lockwood.  Blacksmith, 
came  from  Sp  to  Ch  1914,  worked  for 
George  Bowen  ch  I  Irene  E.  b  1903  m  1st 
1927  Earl  Raymond  Newton  m  2nd  1946 
Kenneth  E.  Perkins  II  Dorothea  b  1906 
RN  Morristown,  N.  J.  Ill  Paul  C.  b  1908 
m  1935  Mary  b  1908  dau  of  John  Fisk 
ch  Donna  Jean  b  1939,  Elaine  b  1945. 

MACK,  CARL  b  1892  son  of  Karl  and 
Johanna  Goltz  Mack  m  1913  Nettie  B.  b 
1893  dau  of  Burton  Amos  and  Sarah  Le¬ 
ona  Livingston  Richard.  Came  to  SCh 
1949  ch  Carl  Donald,  Kenneth  Howard, 
William  Burton. 

MANDINACK,  IRVING  b  1917  son  of 
Bernard  and  Fanny  Wenick  Mandinack 
m  1946  Gloria  b  1926  dau  of  Allen  Elias 
and  Rose  Zeller  Bernstein.  Came  to  Ch 
1947,  Vice  Pres,  and  Manager  Ch  Mills 
Inc.  ch  Joanne  b  1949. 

MARANVILLE,  WILLIAM  b  1883  son 
of  Edward  D.  and  Alice  Coleman  Maran- 
ville  m  1st  1908  Elfleda  B.  1886-1950  b 
Norwood,  Ont.  dau  of  George  and  Mary 
Patterson  m  2nd  1951  Mrs.  Edna  May 
Shumway  b  1884  dau  of  Frank  H.  and 


De  Ette  N.  Chilson  Earle.  She  m  1st  1919 
Arthur  E.  Shumway  who  d  1924.  Their 
ch  Della  Marie  b  1921,  Evelyn  Ina  1922-4. 

MALONEY,  THOMAS  1857-1908  m 
Mary  A.  Burke  1868-1947.  Worked  woolen 
mills  most  of  his  life,  1899  bought  shoe 
business  in  south  side  Hamlin  block.  She 
continued  business  for  some  years  after 
his  death,  ch  Florence  H.  1895-1918  (S), 
Gordon  Burke  b  1901. 

MARBLE,  ERASTUS  S.  1849-1913  m 
1871  Isa  E.  (Izzie)  Fletcher  1847-1917. 
Came  to  Ch  1866  (OH  474)  Worked  G.  S. 
Bond  shop  20  years,  later  carpenter  with 
Thomas  Slavin. 

MARK,  CLARENCE  spent  his  youth  in 
Ch,  attended  South  Primary,  learned 
shoemaking,  went  to  Chicago  and  made 
his  fortune,  d  Chicago  1909  leaving 
$5000  to  Silsby  library.  Probably  same 
family  as  John  Mark.  (OH  473)  Another 
member  of  this  family  was  George  Mark 
who  painted  the  picture  of  the  old  block 
house  formerly  owned  by  Edward  Cooley 
and  the  picture  of  the  fort  which  for 
many  years  hung  in  the  main  entrance 
of  the  old  Eagle  Hotel  and  was  rescued 
from  the  flames  when  the  old  hostelry 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  These  pictures 
were  purchased  by  Hugh  McNanamy. 
George  Mark  was  industrious  and  frugal 
in  his  habits,  eccentric  and  independent 
to  the  last  degree;  with  features  express¬ 
ive  of  strong  will  power  and  rather  a 
gaunt  form  and  spindling  limbs;  peculiar 
in  his  manner  of  dressing,  nicknamed 
“Count  Mark.”  He  was  a  first  class  house 
and  sign  painter,  but  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  this,  coming  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter  of 
genius.  He  removed  from  Ch  to  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.  In  1850  he  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  paintings  in  a  gallery  near  his 
home  where  in  1853  he  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  listing  70  paintings  in  his  catalog. 
However,  a  writer  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  so  criticized  his  work  that  his 
feelings  were  deeply  hurt.  He  destroyed 
many  of  the  paintings  which  the  writer 
had  ridiculed  and  closed  his  gallery  to 
the  public.  ,In  his  paintings  Mr.  Mark 
had  many  original  methods.  A  man  of 
prominence  either  from  moral  greatness 
or  as  his  leading  character  he  usually 
depicted  as  looming  up  in  much  larger 
size,  proportionately,  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  picture.  A  mean  person  he 
represented  with  a  diminutive  figure, 
proportioned  to  the  business  of  his  act. 
In  “The  Misers”  the  finger  of  the  miser 
pointing  at  the  money  on  the  table  is 
made  18  inches  long  to  represent  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  avarice.  Mr.  Mark  also  felt 
that  a  picture  should  show  not  only  what 
is,  but  what  is  about  to  happen.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  representation  of  border  life 
where  a  settler  is  fleeing  to  a  fort  pur- 
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sued  by  an  Indian,  the  settler’s  footsteps 
in  the  snow  are  seen  before  him  enter¬ 
ing  the  fort,  while  the  Indian  footprints 
also  run  in  advance  of  him  around  a 
tree.  It  was  of  this  picture  that  Mr.  Mark 
said  to  the  Knickerbocker  writer,  “That 
picture  contains  a  lot  of  real  hard  paint¬ 
ing.”  With  all  the  crudity  and  grotesque¬ 
ness  in  conception  and  execution  there 
was  a  mingling  of  the  talent  of  the  true 
artist.  Authorities  have  stated  that  his 
painting  of  falling  snow  had  never  been 
excelled  by  any  artist.  (1911)  Among  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Mark’s  will  was  one 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  metallic 
coffin  which  he  himself  had  bought  and 
which  he  kept  at  his  house;  that  the 
coffin  should  be  sealed  with  a  cement 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  that  no 
funeral  services  should  be  held  over  his 
body.  (Information  from  Boston  Globe 
Sept.  17,  1911). 

MAXWELL,  REV.  SAMUEL  RAYMOND 
b  1877  Woodbury,  N.  J.  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
and  Amanda  Melvina  Doane  Maxwell, 
descendant  of  distinguished  early  Mass, 
families.  (Brewster,  Winslow,  Prince,  etc.) 
His  father  was  a  Quaker  physician  and 
preacher  in  Philadelphia.  Grad.  Harvard, 
Meadville  Theological  School,  ordained 
1906,  served  parishes  Walpole,  N.  H., 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Second  Church  (Old 
North)  in  Boston.  Served  as  trustee  of 
Meadville,  N.  E.  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  etc.,  chaplain  of  Grange,  Odd 
Fellows,  Masons,  State  S.A.R.  Resigned 
his  pastorate  in  Boston  because  of  ill 
health,  spent  many  years  abroad,  re¬ 
turned  to  Walpole  1940,  to  the  pastorate 
of  Unitarian  Church  in  Ch  1948. 

MARTEL,  FRED  A.  b  1910  Derby  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vt.  son  of  Joseph  Fred  and  Albina  M. 
Martel  m  Elsie  Davis  ch  I  Ronald  Eugene 
b  1933  II  Evelyn  Marion  b  1935  m  1953 
Robert  Murray  Crosby  III  Jeannette 
Anna  b  1937. 

MASON,  WALTER  LEE  1887-1946  b 
Munroe,  Me.  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia 
Fogg  Mason  m  1909  Grace  A.  b  1882  dau 
of  Ambrose  and  Maria  Francelia  Fogg 
Supt.  Schools  ch  I  Howard  F.  b  1910 
Supt.  Schools  Hanover  II  Alice  Fran¬ 
celia  b  1912  III  Everett  b  1921  Grad.  UNH, 
killed  in  action  in  Germany  Nov.  27,  1944. 

MATHEWS,  GEORGE  ORA  b  1877 
Granville,  Vt.  son  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Cynthia  Douglas  Mathews  m 
1941  Mrs.  Esma  Eleta  Videan  b  1884  dau 
of  Bruce  Byron  and  Harriet  Fidelia  Benn 
Garrison.  Violin  maker.  Came  to  Ch  1950. 
Spanish  War  Vet. 

MATHEWS,  ELLSWORTH  d  1950  m 
1947  Leola  b  1923  dau  of  Ernest  and  Ruth 
Parker  Coburn  b  Ch  1895  ch  Arthur  b 
1947,  Jeannete  b  1949,  Judith  b  1950. 
Mrs.  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Coburn  came 


from  Sp  to  Ch  1952,  r  Sn  #42.  Other 
Coburn  ch  Ray  and  Wendell  m  Gladys 
Carey. 

MAXHAM,  THERON  WESLEY  b  1912 
son  of  Arthur  and  Alice  Durkee  Maxham 
m  1940  Ruth  Bessie  b  1923  dau  of  Frank 
and  Ada  Clough  Emerson.  Came  to  Ch 
1946  ch  Gordon  James  b  1949. 

MAYETTE,  FRANCIS  b  1901  son  of 
Francis  Benedict  1874-1938  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Fleming  Mayette  1873-1922  m  1923 
Margie  b  1903  dau  of  Fred  Stevens  ch  I 
Muriel  Gwendolyn  b  1924  m  1945  Robert 
Archie  Straw  ch  Gary  b  1951  II  Duane 
Francis  b  1939. 

ME  ANY,  MICHAEL  1828-1900  m  Anas¬ 
tasia  (Annie)  Condon  1840-80  r  #266 
See  LH  355-7,  590  ch  I  David  L.  1865- 
1954.  Stayed  on  the  home  place  until 
about  1890,  m,  son  Dr.  John  Meany  r 
Keene  II  Mary  A.  1867-89  (S)  III  Anna 

C.  b  1869  (S)  IV  Bridget  E.  1870-1931  V 
Michael  b  1871  (S)  David,  Anna,  Michael 
r  Hinsdale  VI  Andrew  J.  1874-1938  m 
Mary  A.  Bourguis  b  1876  no  ch  VII  John 
W.  1878-1900  d  on  his  way  home  from 
New  Mexico  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
health  VIII  James  b  1879. 

MEGRATH,  EDWARD  M.  1849-1914  b 
Windsor,  Vt.  son  of  Edward  1820-52  and 
Amy  Bartlett  Megrath  1813-99  m  Eva  L. 
1852-1927  dau  of  Lewis  Gay  ch  Alice  Eva 
1883-98  d  of  pneumonia.  Edward  Megrath 
came  to  Ch  with  his  mother  when  she 
m  Stephen  Blake  in  1856.  He  had  the 
Blake  farm  #204,  later  #112.  He  was  a 
good  kind  of  man,  active  in  civic  affairs. 
In  addition  to  local  responsibilities  he 
was  county  commissioner.  His  last  day’s 
work  was  in  making  ready  for  a  Sunday 
School  picnic. 

MERRIFIELD ,  LUTHER  T.  1845-1932 
b  Fryeburg,  Me.  m  1st  Abbie  M.  Eaton  18?- 
84  ch  I  Bertha  1875-1947  m  1911  Ernest 
Walker  r  Sp  II  Jennie  E.  1877-?  m  San¬ 
ford  C.  Guillow  of  BF.  He  d  1930  3  ch 
III  Charles  Henry  1878-1953  m  1902  Mary 

D.  Richards  b  P.  E.  I.  1883  r  Sunapee  ch 

1.  Charles  Luther  1904  inf  2.  Abbie  m - 

Cross  3.  Alfred  4.  George  5.  Amos  6.  Alice 
7.  Mildred  8.  Beatrice.  Luther  m  2nd 
Emma  1861-1905  b  Sp  dau  of  George 
White  ch  IV  George  1886-1947  m  1913 
Maud  Holman  r  Sp.  Worked  Gear  Shaper 
33  yrs.  V  Alice  C.  1888-1912.  Kept  house 
for  her  father  VI  Mary  Nancy  b  1889  m 
Harry  Nelson  r  Winchester,  N.  H.  In  1927 
he  was  killed  while  at  work  in  the  woods, 
leaving  her  with  7  ch  VII  Maud  1891-7 
VIII  Guy  S.  b  1893  m  1923  Alice  May 
Brown  of  N.  Walpole.  Machinist  IX  Helen 
b  1899  m  1st  Ralph  Wiggin  m  2nd  Gerald 
Kinson  X  Deborah  b  1900  m  Arthur  Pol¬ 
lard  ch  Arthur  Henry  Jr.  b  1928  r  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H. 

MERRILL,  EDWARD  G.  b  1890  Pitts- 
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burg,  N.  H.  m  1st  Sadie  Pike  m  2nd 
Clarisson  Pike  b  1900  Littleton,  N.  H. 
Came  to  Ch  1923  r  #251  ch  I  Donovan 
Edward  b  1911  m  1st  1933  Nathalie  Es¬ 
telle  Griffith  ch  Larry  b  1935  m  2nd  1941 
Mary  Theresa  b  1926  Newark,  N.  J.  dau  of 
Roger  and  Verna  Howe  Moynihan  ch 
Dawn  b  1941,  Robert  b  1943,  Barbara  Ann 
b  1945,  Judy  Ellen  b  1947  II  Lin  wood  D. 
b  1912  m  1934  Irene  b  1913  dau  of  Charles 
B.  Pettengill  ch  Edward  b  1935,  Bruce  b 
1937,  David  Freeman  b  1938,  Andy  b  1943 
III  Myrtle  b  1915  m  Hermon  Clark  IV 
Doris  b  1916  m  Dayton  Russell  V  Stanley 
Theodore  b  1916  m  1943  Alice  May  b  1924 
dau  of  George  Holden  ch  Gary  Wayne 
b  1943,  Stanley  Theodore  Jr.  b  1944, 
Daniel  David  b  1947,  Sandra  Betty  b  1948, 
Ronald  George  b  1949  VI  Rena  Frances 
b  1919  m  1940  Raymond  Wilder  b  1916 
ch  Gloria  b  1942,  Raymond  James  Jr.  b 
1944  VII  Hercy  b  1921  m  1940  Martha  A. 
b  1922  dau  of  Roger  J.  Moynihan  ch  Jan¬ 
ice  b  1943,  Roger  Alvin  b  1944,  John  b 
1947,  Alan  Hercy  b  1950,  Susan  Mary  b 
1954  VIII  Vena  Blanche  b  1923  m  1st 
Alwin  W.  Bailey  m  2nd  1946  William  Hugo 
Bailey  b  1922  Boston,  Mass,  ch  Helen 
Marie  b  1948,  Jon  b  1951.  Orion  Merrill 
1880-1933,  brother  of  Edward,  m  Alice 

-  ch  Florence  m  Floyd  Wilson  r  GU- 

manton,  N.  H.  ch  Laura  May  and  twins 
Lee  and  Lynn  b  1942. 

MERRILL,  WILSON  1897-54  and  his 
wife  Abigail  Walker  had  the  following  ch 
Wilbur  F.  1831-1921  m  Carrie  R.  Morse 
1835-1913  (OH  476);  David  b  1834;  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren;  Marion  m  James  E.  Cas¬ 
sidy  of  Cl;  George  b  1855  r  Cl;  Arvilla  M. 
m  Charles  Watts  r  Medford,  Mass.  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren  1840-1920  b  Bible  Hill,  Cl 
m  1870  Helen  E.  Barker  1852-87  of  Unity 
ch  Annette  A.  (Nettie)  1875-99;  Martin; 
Robert  Josiah  1878-1932  m  1904  Abbie 
Melville  b  1869  dau  of  Richard  R.  Robert¬ 
son  (OH  540)  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Merrill,  Mrs.  Jennie  Merrill  (d 
1929)  kept  house  for  her  brother-in-law. 
In  1889  the  family  moved  to  Ch.  Although 
crippled  with  infantile  paralysis  Robert 
Merrill  went  forward  in  the  insurance 
business.  Appointed  in  1911,  he  served 
two  terms  as  State  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  later  was  President  of  United 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  He  was 
Representative  from  Cl  1907,  1909  and 
Senator  1911. 

MESSER,  GEORGE  1843-1927  b  Mar¬ 
low,  N.  H.  m  1865  Etta  W.  (Marietta) 
1845-1926  ch  Morris  L.  1867-1914.  A 
methodical  farmer  for  50  yrs.  at  SCh 
#317.  Retired  to  village  1917.  Staunch 
Democrat,  political  manager  for  Charles 
Hoyt.  Well  known  for  his  timely  jingles. 

MEYER,  GUSTAV  b  1882  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many  m  1st  1911  Amelia  Meyerhofer  d 


1935  ch  Alfred,  George,  Elinor  m  Kromp- 
hold  r  Ch  a  few  yrs.,  now  Tucson,  Ariz.  m 
2nd  1940  Ida  Leifert  b  1899  Chemnitz, 
Germany  ch  Dorothy  Ida  b  1944.  Mr. 
Meyer,  a  cabinet  maker  NYC  came  to 
Ch  for  his  health  in  1945,  his  sons  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  business  in  NYC.  They  are 
naturalized  citizens,  he  having  r  America 
over  50  yrs.  and  she  25  yrs. 

MILER,  EDWARD  L.  1805-92  m  1827 
Sarah  Menard  1800-71.  Came  to  Ch  1835 
#311  (OH  482)  ch  I  Robert  1829-53  II 
Sarah  1832-1909  (S)  III  John  1834-1910 
(S)  IV  Edward  1840-1904  m  1869  Chris¬ 
tina  Maria  Miller  1847-1901  ch  1.  Sarah 
Christina  (Sadie)  1870-1903  (S)  2.  Ed¬ 
ward  1875-8  3.  Edward  Robert  1882-1941 
m  1908  Lena  M.  b  1880  Leray,  N.  Y. 
dau  of  Ernest  Fikes.  He  sold  the  home 
farm  in  1929  to  N.  E.  Power  Co.  and 
moved  into  the  Stone  Cottage  in  the 
village.  He  was  employed  as  a  commission 
agent  for  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  until  his 
death,  ch  (1)  Ruth  Lena  b  1912  m  1940 
Raymond  Henry  son  of  Oscar  J.  and 
Bessie  Ethel  Rose  Colby  Presby  of  Hills¬ 
boro,  N.  H.  r  Raymond,  N.  H.  ch  Robert 
Miler  b  1941,  Rosemary  b  1944  (2)  Ed¬ 
ward  John  1914-6. 

MILLER,  CHARLES  FRED  b  1864 
Lempster  son  of  Granville  1829-93  and 
Jane  Wheeler  Miller  1829-1900  m  1st  1892 
Christine  L.  1874-98  b  Weathersfield,  Vt. 
dau  of  Carlos  and  Mary  Sprague  Hatch 
ch  I  Granville  C.  b  1894  II  dau  b  1895 
m  2nd  Lillian  1872-1946  b  BF  dau  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Tole  ch  III  Grace  L 
b  1904  m  Bryan  G.  Fisk  r  Gilsum  IV 
Lillian  May  b  1905  m  Everett  Pullen  r  Cl. 
Granville  Miller  was  noted  for  his  love  of 
animals,  especially  horses.  He  ran  the 
stage  line  from  Lempster  to  Cl  and  Ch, 
driving  the  route  on  alternate  days  for  10 
or  12  yrs.  His  son  was  also  a  horseman, 
working  at  the  Chamberlain  livery  stable 
in  Ch. 

MILLER,  JESSE  1808-88  m  1st  Harriet 
Pollard  m  2nd  1850  Olive  Ardelia  Flet¬ 
cher  1811-1900.  Came  to  Ch  1828  r  #251 
(OH  482)  ch  I  Sumner  r  Holyoke,  Mass. 
II  Herbert  H.  1844-1915  m  1864  Laura  E. 
Taylor  1845-1933  ch  1.  Charles  H.  1865- 
1934  m  1891  Della  A.  York  r  Sp  ch  (1) 
George  S.  b  Ch  m  1920  Mary  B.  Owens 
r  Sp,  works  Gear  Shaper  ch  Howard  b 
1921,  dau  1923,  Jacqueline  Ann  b  1931  (2) 
Evelyn  H.  b  1905  m  Lenold  Williams  (3) 
Hattie  L.  b  1906  m  Floyd  Streeter  r  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  2.  Nellie  H.  1877-1940  m  1904 
Herbert  Watson  1877-1955  b  Chatham, 
N.  H.  son  of  Orin  and  Esther  Eastman 
Watson.  She  worked  fiddlebox  shop,  he 
for  Gilbert  Richardson,  an  unusually 
strong  man.  Later  r  Princetown,  Mass., 
Chesterfield,  N.  H. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM  b  1885  West  Med- 
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ford,  Mass,  son  of  William  and  Helen 
Brett  Miller  m  1914  Belle  Amanda  b  1890 
dau  of  Fred  Huntley.  Mr.  Miller  came 
from  Ac  to  Ch  1913,  carried  on  calendar 
business  established  by  his  father  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1881  ch  Belle  b  1916,  librarian 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

MILLXKEN,  GEORGE  W.  1812-91  b 
Sharon,  Vt.  m  1st  Judith  S.  Whittier  1818- 
77.  She  left  her  burial  clothes  laid  out  on 
her  bed  and  hung  herself,  ch  I  George 
A.  1842-83  b  Lowell,  Mass,  d  Chicago  II 
Mary  E.  1844-79  m  George  G.  Porter.  Mr. 
Milliken  m  2nd  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  (Carrie) 
Whitney  1837-1912. 

MILLIKEN,  MOSES  CARLTON  (Smut) 
1814-92  m  1837  Lucinda  L.  Billings  1815- 
83.  (OH  483)  Came  to  Ch  1838  ch  I 
Charles  de  Estang  1839-80  m  1864  Carrie 
Mary  Toman  d  1912  II  George  Henry 
1841-69  m  Louise  Jane  Johnson  1844- 
1911.  She  m  2nd  Darwin  Green  r  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Ill  Sibil  Anna  inf  IV  Har¬ 
riet  Ada  (Hattie)  1846-1920  m  1st  1862 
Ruel  W.  H.  Taylor  1840-62  m  2nd  1871 
Hazen  A.  Barnard  b  1845  r  Sn  #48  V 
Nellie  Marie  1848-1929  m  1873  Charles 
Henry  Willard,  removed  to  Shoshone, 
Nev.,  later  to  Fullerton,  Cal. 

MINER,  DENISON  WHEELER  b  1915 
Stonington,  Conn,  son  of  Horace  Denison 
and  Grace  Wheeler  Billings  Miner  m  1937 
Mary  Augusta  b  1916  N.  Franklin,  Conn, 
dau  of  Reuben  Taylor  and  Maud  Arnold 
Manning.  Dairy  Field  Man  for  Wirth- 
more  Feed  Co.,  came  to  Ch  1947  from 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ch  I  Denison  Wheeler 
Jr.  b  1940  II  Grace  Manning  b  1942  III 
James  Irving  b  1944  IV  Alden  A.  b  1954. 

MOFFATT,  DONALD  b  1892  son  of 
Hiram  and  Abbie  Annette  Lambert  Mof- 
fatt  m  1920  Katie  b  1898  dau  of  George 
Henry  and  Alma  Philena  Emery  Richard¬ 
son  ch  I  Harold  b  1921  Morrisville,  Vt.  m 

1949  Marion  Ruth  b  1928  dau  of  John 
Davis  ch  Dana  Bruce  b  1951  II  Arlene  b 
1930  m  1952  Philip  McMahon,  Kenneth 
Wayne  b  1949. 

MOORE,  DAVID  1851-1922  m  1871 
Elizabeth  A.  Clark  1855-1926  ch  Luvia 
(Dodd),  Mary  (Westover),  Asa,  Lena 
(Snyder),  Ira,  Arthur,  Bessie  (Livermore). 
Arthur  b  1893  m  1922  Lillian  May  b  1900 
Bangor,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Ira  and  Florence 
Harwood  Gibbs  ch  1.  Jean  Elizabeth  b 
1926  m  1945  Elmer  M.  Jones  r  Orange¬ 
burg,  N.  Y.  ch  Charleen  Meryl  b  1947, 
Ronald  John  b  1948,  Kevin  Charles  b 

1950  2.  Katherine  May  b  1928  m  1954 
David  Thomas  Henry.  Ira  b  1891  m  1st 
1912  Annie  1882-1945  b  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
dau  of  Waldemar  and  Margaret  Wards 
Rogers  ch  Dorothy  b  1916  m  1935  Robert 
E.  b  1913  son  of  Edward  E.  and  Nellie 
Kinton  Webster  ch  Robert  Edward  b 
1936,  Cheryl  Darlene  b  1943  Ira  m  2nd 


1946  Mrs.  Viola  Blake  Jones  dau  of  Henry 
Blake.  She  has  a  son  John  Jones.  Mr. 
Moore  lost  one  arm  in  an  accident  in 
1922,  runs  a  taxi,  real  estate  business. 

MOORE,  KENNETH  WILLIAM  b  1925 
m  1949  Virginia  Rose  b  1928  dau  of  Cedric 
Mullett  ch  Dennis  William  b  1950,  April 
Rose  1952  inf,  Robin  b  1953.  Built  Sn  #45 
in  1952,  electrician. 

MOQUIN,  ANTHONY  b  1898  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn,  m  1936  Margaret  Ethel 
Forgrave  ch  Patricia  b  1938,  Nancy  b 
1940,  Joanne  b  1941  r  Sn  #37. 

MORONEY,  PATRICK  1823-86  m  1847 
Margaret  Collins  1826-84  (OH  473-4) 
Came  to  Ch  1871  ch  I  Mary  1849-76  II 
John  1851-1916  or  17  m  1875  Mary  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  went  to  San  Francisco  many 
years  ago,  he  killed  in  a  fall  from  a 
trolley  III  Thomas  1854-1912  (S)  IV  Pat¬ 
rick  H.  1856-85  m  1883  Mary  1857-1937  b 
Northfield,  Mass,  dau  of  David  O’Keefe. 
He  was  drowned  when  he  fell  from  the 
RR  bridge  at  Windsor  where  he  was  at 
work,  ch  1.  John  Joseph  b  1884  m  1910 
Katherine  O’Brien  b  1887  r  in  Vermont 
across  the  river  from  Lower  Landing  ch 
(1)  Mary  Marguerite  b  Greenfield,  Mass. 
1910  m  1936  Bernard  Trum  b  1909  Na¬ 
tick,  Mass,  ch  Bernard  Michael  b  1938, 
John  Moroney  b  1941,  Margaret  Mary  b 
1946,  Elizabeth  b  1953  (2)  Annah  Kather¬ 
ine  b  1911  m  1934  Robert  McKenney 
Moynihan  b  1903  Natick,  Mass,  ch  Robert 
Judd  b  1935,  Irene  Marie  b  1939,  John 
Dennis  b  1943,  Katherine  Ann  b  1953  (3) 
Jeanette  b  1918  m  1939  Melbourne  Cush¬ 
ing.  Mary  Moroney  m  2nd  1910  Sylvester 
Judd  V  Bridget  1858-96  m  1st  O’Keefe  m 
2nd  1890  John  Moore  Jr.  ch  Margaret, 
James  VI  Honora  G.  (Nora)  1860-89  d 
of  consumption  VII  Michael  1864-1923 
NYC  police  force,  m  Nellie  Moran  d  1917 
VIII  Margaret  (Maggie)  1867-88  (con¬ 
sumption)  . 

MORONEY,  THOMAS  (nephew  of  Pat¬ 
rick)  1835-95  m  Catherine  (Kate)  Mc¬ 
Mahon  1844-84  r  across  road  from  South 
Primary,  ch  went  there  for  their  water. 
His  mother,  Sarah  (Sally)  McMahon 
Moroney  1813-93  came  to  America  1855, 
worked  at  Works’  ch  I  Mary  C.  (Minnie) 
1872-94  m  Michael  J.  Baker  II  Michael 
inf  III  Sarah  inf. 

MORRILL,  EDWIN  b  1886  Lyme,  N.  H. 
son  of  James  A.  and  Edna  L.  Thrasher 
Morrill  m  1908  Grace  b  1887  dau  of  Thom¬ 
as  and  Emma  Kimball  Pagan  ch  I  Har¬ 
old  b  1909  II  Howard  b  1916  m  1946  Mrs. 
Deborah  Emerson  dau  of  Ralph  Wiggin 
ch  Deborah  Jean  b  1951.  She  has  a  dau 
Joyce  Emerson  b  1937. 

MORRIS,  JOHN  b  1899  Rockingham, 
Vt.  son  of  Lewis  and  Jane  Blair  Morris 
m  1923  Mrs.  Eva  Willoughby  b  1895 
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Grafton,  Vt.  dau  of  Seth  and  Della 
Holmes  Buffum. 

MORRIS,  PATRICK  1822-92  b  Ire.  m 
Ann  1830-98  b  Ire.  dau  of  James  and 
Mary  Burke  Carmody.  Came  to  Ch  1856 
(OH  484)  ch  I  Thomas  b  1861  II  John 
b  1863  m  Kate  O’Donnell  r  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  ch  Walter,  Edmond,  Frank  III 
James  F.  1865-1921  m  1890  Nellie  1859- 
1905  dau  of  James  Hartnett  ch  dau  b 
1891,  inf  1895  IV  Elizabeth  A.  (Lizzie) 
1868-1947  (S).  Kept  house  for  Fr.  Cree- 
den  here  and  at  Franklin,  returned  to 
Ch  after  his  death.  Tall,  charming  woman 
V  William  1871-1903  (S)  Brakeman,  killed 
on  RR  VI  Mary  A.  1872-1916  m  Thomas 
King. 

MORRISON,  FRED  b  1895  Sp,  N.  H. 
son  of  Charles  and  Hattie  Brayley  Morri¬ 
son  m  1923  Florence  Lizzie  b  1898  Wilton, 

N.  H.  dau  of  Henry  V.  and  Nettie  E.  May 
Tuttle  ch  Donald  Aaron  b  1929  Sp.  Came 
to  Ch  1935. 

MORSE,  ASA  1792-1864  m  1818  Han¬ 
nah  Morse  1796-1884.  (OH  484)  Came 
from  Dublin,  N.  H.  to  Ch  1838  ch  I 
Samuel  1819-94  II  Nancy  1820-1904  m 
1866  David  Putnam  Darrah  III  Charles 
P.  1822-91  m  1850  Persis  Thorndike  1819- 
91.  He  was  a  lumber  dealer  SCh,  re¬ 
moved  to  Worcester,  Mass,  ch  1.  Albert 
Thorndike  1852-1913  2.  Charles  Harvey 
1854-1934  b  Worcester  m  Amelia  Bartels 
1870-1939.  In  1903  Albert  Morse  bought 
the  Olcott  estate  for  a  summer  home, 
his  winter  home  being  NYC  where  he 
had  accumulated  a  fortune.  After  his 
death  the  property  came  to  his  brother. 
After  Mrs.  Morse’s  death  there  was  a  be¬ 
quest  of  $10,000  for  the  Silsby  Library 
and  another  for  the  Unitarian  Church, 
the  bulk  of  the  estate  going  to  a  Wesleyan 
college  IV  James  1823-67  V  Harriet  1826- 
44  VI  Hannah  1826-1900  (S). 

MORSE,  HENRY  1816-92  m  1842  Cath¬ 
arine  Piper  1815-89.  (OH  484)  This  family 
was  also  from  Dublin,  settled  SCh,  built 
in  1844  #318  ch  I  Lucy  M.  1843-1913  m 
George  B.  Andrews  r  Fitchburg  II  Abby 
M.  1850-98  m  James  Fred  Greenwood. 

MORSE,  FRANKLIN  NELSON  1868- 
1940  b  Constable,  N.  Y.  son  of  Nelson  and 
Mary  Graves  Morse  m  Ida  Bruce  b  1875 
ch  I  Vernon  b  1898  m  1923  Freda  b  1905 
dau  of  Charles  Chase  ch  1.  Olive  Barbara 
b  1924  m  1951  Robert  Victor  Cloutier  b 
1926  2.  Burton  Lester  b  1928  m  1948 
Hazel  May  Amel  b  1929  ch  Elaine  Marie 
b  1949  II  George  E.  b  1900  m  1926  Aldea 

O.  b  1906  dau  of  Charles  and  Marie  Val- 
eourt  Collin  ch  Aldea  b  1928,  Christabel 
Annette  1930-42,  Alice  E.  b  1935,  Emery 
Nelson  b  1942  III  Llewellyn  inf  IV  Alonzo 
b  1909  V  Nelson  b  1911  VI  Alice  b  1914 
m  Ralph  Davis. 

MORSE,  THURLOW  PAUL  b  1913 


Proctorsville,  Vt.  son  of  Harold  and  Hazel 
Sever ence  Morse  m  1935  Marjorie  Ellen 
b  1917  dau  of  Robert  and  Lena  Swane 
Lewis.  Came  to  Ch  1941  ch  Maxine  b 
1936,  Arlene  b  1938,  Sandra  b  1940,  Caro¬ 
lyn  May  b  1944. 

MOULTON,  GEORGE  b  1899  Holland, 
Vt.  son  of  Fred  Edgar  and  Carrie  Idelle 
Hall  Moulton  m  1918  Maymie  b  1900 
Stanstead,  Que.  dau  of  Hector  and  Lou- 
ella  Hall  Channell  ch  I  Hector  b  1920 
m  Irene  Newell  ch  Paul,  Jeanne,  Chris¬ 
tine,  Cynthia  II  Carolyn  b  1923  m  Wasil 
Smolnik  ch  Sandra,  Mary  Lou,  George, 
Frederick,  Richard  r  Sp. 

MULLETT,  CEDRIC  b  1905  son  of 
Clarence  and  Lena  Sullivan  Mullett  m 
1927  Rose  b  1908  dau  of  Irving  and  Nellie 
Stancliffe  Hastings.  Came  to  Ch  1931  ch 
Virginia  Rose  b  1928  m  Kenneth  Moore. 

MURRAY,  BERNARD  HINEBURG 
(Bun)  1844-1910  b  Burlington,  Vt.  son  of 
Asa  and  Susan  Seymore  Murray  m  1875 
Harriet  Augusta  1846-1915  dau  of  Eben- 
ezer  Tidd.  (OH  579-80)  Conductor  Cen¬ 
tral  V.  RR  S.  Vernon  to  Montreal  40  yrs. 
She  d  of  injuries  resulting  from  being 
struck  by  electric  car.  ch  Charles  Tidd 
b  1878  m  1904  Grace  F.  1880-1946  b  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.  dau  of  William  McMahon. 
Editor,  r  Chicago,  maintaining  family 
home  in  Ch  also,  ch  1.  Bernard  H.  b  1907 
m  1931  Lois  A.  1908-34  dau  of  Herbert 
Deane  r  Chicago  2.  Charles  T.  Jr.  (Ollie) 
b  1909  m  1928  Miriam  b  1907  Saxtons 
River  dau  of  E.  H.  Weston  ch  (1)  Phyllis 
G.  b  1929  m  1947  David  J.  Simons  b  1925 
son  of  Philip  James  and  Amy  Eva  Meyers 
Simons  ch  Donella  Joy  b  1948,  Amy  Kath¬ 
leen  b  1950,  Charles  David  b  1953  (2) 
Carolyn  B.  b  1932  m  1947  Robert  Peter 
b  1927  son  of  Clarence  and  May  Fithian 
Benson  ch  Edward  Robert  b  1948,  Jack 
Michael  b  1950  r  Franklin  Park,  Ill. 

NASH,  ARTHUR  E.  b  1880  Walpole  m 
1905  Fannie  E.  b  1890  Chester,  Vt.  dau  of 
George  and  Abby  Tufts  Davis  ch  I  Eve¬ 
lyn  E.  b  1908  II  Irene  E.  b  1910  III  Ber¬ 
tha  b  1912  m  Frank  Horton  IV  Ellsworth 
W.  b  1914  V  Gordon  E.  b  1916  VI  Doro¬ 
thy  E.  b  1918  VII  Walter  C.  b  1921  VIII 
Warren  Edward  b  1930.  Arthur  W.  Davis 
b  1882,  brother  of  Mrs.  Nash,  r  with  her. 

NASH,  STILLMAN  D.  b  1908  son  of 
William  and  Agnes  Howard  Nash  m  1932 
Edith  b  1913  dau  of  Roscoe  and  Nora 
Pletzner  Sawyer  ch  Sylvia  b  1933  m  1953 
Melvin  Wilson,  William  b  1935,  Richard 
b  1936,  Sandy  b  1937,  George  b  1940,  Roy 
b  1941,  Gordon  b  1944,  Charles  b  1948. 

NELSON,  EUGENE  CURTIS  b  1885 
Bridgewater,  Vt.  m  1910  Carrie  Emerson 
1892-1922  b  Walpole  dau  of  Edward  Al¬ 
fred  and  Heather  V.  Emerson  Watkins 
ch  I  Leita  R.  b  1911  ch  Harry  E.  b  1932 
m  1951  Helen  Ann  b  1932  dau  of  Harry 
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Pearson  ch  Kathleen  b  1952,  Eric  Eugene 
b  1954  II  Marjorie  F.  b  1913  m  1942  Rob¬ 
ert  b  1909  Enfield  son  of  Arthur  and  Mary 
Giguere  Hazen  ch  Sarah  Jean  (Sally) 
Nelson  b  1933  m  1954  William  Horton, 
Jr.,  Martha  Marie  Hazen  b  1942  III  Ed¬ 
ward  Watkins  b  1916  m  1937  Nathalie 
Delaney  ch  Marguerite  Ann  b  1940,  Tim¬ 
othy  b  1943  IV  Adeline  H.  b  1918  m 
Wellesley  Shaw  Twins  V  Alfred  E.  1922-3 
and  VI  Carrie  Marion  b  1922  brought  up 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Eggleston  m 
Harry  Wainwright  ch  George  b  1943. 

NELSON,  HAROLD  JOHN  b  1894 
Hardwick,  Vt.  son  of  Elmer  and  Carrie 
Nelson  m  1922  Freeda  b  1895  Elmore,  Vt. 
dau  of  William  and  Hattie  Hastings  Tal¬ 
bert.  Came  to  Ch  1941  ch  I  Roberta 
Jean  b  1926  m  1946  Kenneth  Alan 
Streeter  II  Marguerite  Florence  b  1929  m 
1950  Leslie  Warren  ch  Robert  b  1952, 
Douglas  Alan  b  1954. 

NELSON,  JOHN  LELAND  1893-1946  b 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.  son  of  John  H.  and 
Nettie  Seavey  Nelson  m  1922  Edna  Eliza¬ 
beth  b  1904  dau  of  Hugh  Burns.  Grain 
dealer,  ch  I  John  Leland  Jr.  b  1923  m 
1948  Lois  Irene  b  1928  dau  of  Harold 
Chase  ch  Margo  Ann  b  1949,  Donna  b 
1950,  Cheryl  b  1951  II  David  Homer  1927- 
50.  Killed  when  the  town  payloader  which 
he  was  operating  left  the  road  and.  turned 
over.  Ill  Mary  b  1936. 

NEWCOMB,  WALLACE  E.  b  1906  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass,  son  of  Charles  W.  and  Emma 
G.  Newcomb  m  1934  Anne  b  1911  Chelsea, 
Mass,  dau  of  George  C.  and  Annie  Chalk  - 
er.  Contractor  before  coming  to  Hemlock 
1943  ch  Nancy  Webster  b  1936,  Philip 
Wallace  b  1939,  Warren  Bruce  b  1942. 

NEWMAN,  THERON  B.  1821-89  m  Ada 
Stone  (or  Stowe)  1833-1913  dau  Etta. 
Carpenter  for  Sherman  Paris,  she  re¬ 
moved  to  Amherst,  Mass.  1912  after  r 
Ch  25  yrs. 

NICHOLS,  ORSON  PORTER  b  1886 
Lempster  son  of  Herbert  Dennison  and 
Mabel  Porter  Nichols  m  1909  Sadie  Norma 
b  1888  dau  of  Winfield  Scott  Lombard. 
Nichols  family  r  Lempster  since  1773. 
Orson  farmed  NCh  #145,  later  r  Sn  #69. 
ch  I  Everett  Lombard  1910-37  H  Lillian 
Mary  b  1913  m  1931  Harvey  Allen  Royce 
III  Norma  Irene  b  1915  m  1954  James 
Alan  Chisholm  r  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 
She  was  teacher  in  Concord  IV  Vera 
Sadie  b  1917  m  1946  Levi  Francis  LeClair 
of  Cl.  She  Home  Economics  teacher,  ch 
Robert  b  1944  (adopted),  Kenneth  b  1946 
V  Doris  Barbara  1919  inf  VI  Marion  Alice 
b  1921  m  1937  Joseph  Clifford  Peter  For¬ 
rest  ch  Nathalie  Claire  b  1938,  Richard 
Oliver  b  1940,  Clifford  Peter  b  1946  VII 
Thelma  Louise  b  1923  m  1951  Lawrence 
Ferland  ch  Barbara  b  1952  VIII  Nathalie 
Ruth  1925-32.  Killed  on  RR  crossing  NCh 


IX  Herbert  Winfield  b  1926  m  1954  Mrs. 
Mariam  Barber. 

NILES,  JOHN  PERRY  1884-1940  b 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  son  of  George  and  Ada 
Goodenough  Niles  m  1908  Vida  b  1888 
dau  of  George  and  Geraldine  Latham 
DeCamp  ch  I  Vina  Elva  b  1909  m  Fran¬ 
cis  F.  Vercauteren  b  1911  Manchester  ch 
Robert  Niles  b  1938,  Nancy  Jane  b  1943 
II  Glenn  F.  (adopted)  b  1919  m  1948 
Katherine  Elaine  dau  of  Donald  Dewar. 

NOURSE,  GEORGE  D.  b  1878  Chester, 
Vt.  son  of  Charles  A.  and  Alice  Nourse  m 
1910  Bertha  E.  b  1888  Conway,  Mass, 
dau  of  Frank  and  Fannie  Peck  Stowe. 
Druggist,  removed  to  Greenfield,  Mass. 
1953  ch  Alice  1911-51  m  1941  Warren 
Myron  Billings  of  Athol,  Mass,  ch  Marsha 
b  1943. 

O’HEARNE,  WALTER  DAVID  b  N. 
Walpole  m  1940  Beatrice  M.  b  1920  dau  of 
Carl  F.  Stoughton  ch  Michael  Walter  b 
1942,  Maureen  Ann  b  1945  r  NCh  #157. 
Bookkeeper  Cray  Oil  Co. 

OLCOTT,  GEORGE  1838-95  son  of 
George  1785-1864  and  Emily  Ann  Silsby 
Olcott  1810-83  (OH  485-95,  546-7)  Con¬ 
tinued  in  his  father’s  place  as  cashier 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Bank.  His 
brother  Henry  1840-97,  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward  1844-1925  m  1873  Margaret  Eliza¬ 
beth  dau  of  Frederick  E.  and  Susan  J. 
Sayce  Putnam  r  Muncie,  Ind.,  spent  his 
last  years  in  Cl  with  his  dau,  Mrs.  Robert 
Brooks.  George  Olcott  and  George  S. 
Bond  went  on  an  annual  carriage  drive 
during  the  summer,  always  going  in  a 
different  direction  and  coming  home  with 
interesting  accounts  of  their  experiences. 
In  1886  they  drove  to  Concord  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  Webster  monument. 

OLDEN,  GEORGE  H.  b  1880  son  of 
Enos  and  Isadore  Starkey  Olden  m  1908 
Mrs.  Laura  Maria  Knight  dau  of  Horace 
and  Kathleen  Parsons  Edson  and  widow 
of  Ernest  L.  Knight.  Mr.  Olden  was  for 
many  years  a  teamster  for  George  Bowen, 
and  has  been  very  helpful  with  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  his  lumbering  oper¬ 
ations  in  Ch.  In  1919  he  bought  the  old 
South  Primary  school  and  made  it  into 
a  dwelling. 

OLDEN,  WILLIAM  A.  b  1883  Baron, 
Wis.,  brother  of  George,  m  1914  Esther 
b  1897  Goshen  dau  of  Ernest  Knight  ch 
I  Dana  E.  b  1915  m  1936  Beatrice  Susie 
b  1916  dau  of  Verne  Barrett  ch  Dennis 
Edward  b  1936,  Diane  b  1941,  Rebecca 
Ann  b  1944  II  Louie  Marie  b  1917  m  1933 
George  Bashaw. 

O’LEARY,  PATRICK  1838-1915  m  1860 
Elizabeth  Coffey  1840-1915.  Came  to  Ch 
1860.  (OH  485)  ch  I  James  Coffey  1861- 
1948.  Sports  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
intimate  of  great  and  small  of  baseball 
for  half  a  century.  “He  was  reputed  to 
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have  been  the  only  baseball  writer  who 
selected  the  Boston  Braves  to  win  the 
pennant  in  1914,  the  year  the  club  rose 
from  last  place  on  July  4  to  win  the  flag 
and  then  capture  the  World  Series.”  II 
Mary  1863-1950  m  Samuel  Foss  III 
Thomas  b  1868,  went  west,  not  heard 
from  for  years,  the  only  ch  not  at  his 
mother’s  funeral.  IV  Elizabeth  b  1870. 
In  1912  she  took  over  as  housekeeper  in 
Jamaica  Plain  for  James,  her  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  family.  V 
Katherine  (Kate)  1872-1940  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  VI  Margaret  1875-1945  Telegrapher 
with  G.  E.  VII  Arthur  P.  b  1877  m 
Catherine  Janes,  school  teacher  in  Ch. 
ch  Jeanne  Elizabeth  m.  2  sons,  1  dau. 
In  1899,  while  the  U.  S.  was  at  war  with 
Spain.  Arthur  O’Leary  was  working  for 
the  Western  Union  in  Boston.  Viren  the 
call  came  for  volunteers  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  he  enlisted  in  the  26th  U.  S.  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry.  As  soon  as  the  regiment 
was  recruited  the  men  were  sent  to  the 
Philippines  where  they  remained  about 
two  years — 1899-1901.  Mr.  O’Leary  took 
part  in  many  battles,  engagements  and 
skirmishes.  He  now  r  East  Milton,  Mass. 
VIII  Ann  b  1880  Telegrapher  for  many 
years,  r  Jamaica  Plain.  The  story  is  told 
that  while  a  night  operator  at  a  station 
in  Texas  Arthur  was  killing  time  visit¬ 
ing  with  other  operators  in  nearby  sta¬ 
tions  and  discovered  that  one  of  the 
operators  was  his  brother  Thomas  from 
whom  the  family  had  not  heard  for  five 
or  six  years. 

OSGOOD  In  the  late  1700s  William 
Osgood  left  Sudbury,  Mass,  to  go  to  Can¬ 
ada  where  he  had  bought  some  land. 
Reaching  NCh  in  midwinter  he  became 
snowbound  at  the  Hubbard  Glidden  farm. 
In  the  spring  as  he  helped  Mr.  Glidden 
with  the  farm  work  he  found  “the  town 
so  promising  in  productiveness,  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  its  natural  scenery,  together 
with  the  social  qualities  of  its  inhabitants'’ 
that  he  gave  up  his  plan  to  continue  to 
Canada.  He  purchased  #224  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  his  death.  He  wTas 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Lewis,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  the  old  place  until  1854  when 
he  built  a  cottage  in  the  village  to  which 
he  removed;  his  son,  Solomon  P.  r  in  the 
house  after  him,  owning  the  land  from 
Main  St.  to  the  river.  Although  he  had 
four  sons,  the  name  has  disappeared 
from  Ch.  (OH  495-7)  Lewis  Osgood  1789- 
1864  m  1820  Mary  Ann  Parker  1798-1877 
ch  I  Julia  Anna  1821-1909  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Ill  Solomon 
Parker  1824-1891  m  1850  Susan  Nourse 
Bailey  1820-1907  Farmer,  operator  of 
sawmill  and  basket  factory,  prominent 
in  town  affairs  ch  1.  Frank  Hines  1852- 
19?  m  1877  Georgina  Arquit  b  1858 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  As  a  young  man  he  went 


to  Boston,  then  to  Chicago  and  Anally 
settled  in  Seattle.  Washington  Territory. 
He  became  engaged  in  RR  Engineering, 
constructed  the  Arst  horse-car  line  in 
Seattle,  the  Arst  electric  RR  in  the  U.  S. 
He  built  many  lines  in  Washington.  Ore¬ 
gon  and  British  Columbia.  He  constructed 
the  Arst  canal  between  Lake  Union  and 
Lake  Washington.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  salmon  canning 
machinery.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  at  Santa  *  Barbara.  Cal.  2. 
Walter  Bailey  1853-1912  m  1888  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Hunt  Bemis  1849-1927  dau  of 
Henry  L.  Hunt  and  widow  of  Alvin  C. 
Bemis.  For  many  years  a  slice  salesman 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  3.  Edward 
Lewis  1855-1934  m  1st  1877  Maggie  Mc- 
Kensie  of  San  Francisco.  She  d  1878  ch 
Edward  Grant  b  1878  Edward  Lewis  m 
2nd  1886  Romelia  Hempstead  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  Conn.  She  d  1896  m  3rd  1898  Mary 
Isabelle  York  of  Winchester.  Mass.  She 
d  1935.  He  went  to  Cal.  in  1876  with 
Livingston  Stone,  later  returned  to  N.  H. 
4.  Herbert  Bellows  1857-1932  m  1884  Mary 
ButterAeld  of  Lowell,  Mass.  She  d  1920. 
Carpenter,  always  r  Ch  except  for  a  year 
spent  in  the  west.  V  Mary  Lizzie  1*859- 
1940  m  1881  Frank  E.  Whipple  1857-1908. 
Engaged  in  business  in  Atlantic,  Iowa 
many  years,  she  spent  last  years  Ch. 

OSGOOD.  JOHN  H.  b  1920  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Warner  and  Helen  Billings  Osgood 
m  1948  Elizabeth  Merle  b  1921  dau  of 
Ernest  and  Laura  Eastman  Sargent.  Came 
to  Ch  1951  ch  Joseph  Albert-  b  1951. 

PAGE,  HENRY  J.  1874-1942  b  Granby, 
P.  Q.  m  Clara  1869-1941  dau  of  Nelson 
Harper.  Brick  and  stone  mason  r  -100 
ch  Melvina  1894-1918  m  John  E.  Har¬ 
wood. 

PAGE,  MERLE  b  1894  A1  m  1921  Ella 
Hunt  b  1886  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass,  ch  I 
Merle  A.  Jr.  b  1922  m  Ingrid  Kevisto  ch 
Maria  b  1945  II  June  E.  b  1925  m  1952 
Victor  MainolA. 

PALMER,  WALTER  H.  JR.  b  1910 
Derry,  N.  H.  son  of  Walter  H.  and  Rose 
M.  Oldroyd  Palmer  m  1937  Isabel  R.  b 
1911  dau  of  Clifford  and  Jessie  Ross 
Thomas,  brought  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  McCarthy  ch  Catherine  Anne  b 
1945,  Margaret  Rose  b  1950. 

PARIS,  SHERMAN  1822-91  m  1857 
Catherine  Rogers  1839-1914  (OH  499- 
501)  ch  I  Mary  Eugenie  1859-99  m  1880 
Frank  S.  Birch  II  Sherman  R.  1870-4. 
Born  in  N.  J.  of  a  Vt.  family,  Mr.  Paris 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes 
and  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
this  section.  He  commenced  his  work  by 
getting  out  staves  for  casks  used  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Later  he  invented  ma¬ 
chinery  for  use  in  distilleries  which  yielded 
handsome  royalties,  and  Anally  became 
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a  member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Parte, 
Allen  &  Co.  While  parsing  through  Ch 
in  1867  he  was  attracted  by  its  natural 
beauties.  Finding  that  Henry  Hubbard 
Jr.  was  contemplating  removal  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  he  purchased  from  him  what  has 
been  known  in  recent  years  as  the  Proc¬ 
tor  place,  at  first  intending  it  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  home.  However,  becoming  interested 
in  “improving”  the  place,  he  made  it 
his  year  round  home  and  lavished  hte 
wealth  upon  it.  He  built  an  extensive 
greenhouse,  carriage  house  and  stable, 
tool  house  and  ice  house.  In  addition  to 
the  useful  buildings,  he  built  in  hte  gar¬ 
den  a  pavillion  designed  by  Karls.  The 
garden  was  described  as  8000  greenhouse 
plants  and  flowers  ribboning  with  their 
varied  hues  the  sides  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  neatly  kept  walks  and  most 
tastefully  ornamenting  the  green  lawn  in 
fanciful  beds.  When  fall  came  the  exotics 
were  transferred  again  to  the  green¬ 
house. 

In  1877  he  brought  the  old  colonial 
house  up  to  Victorian  taste,  with  towers 
and  iron  crest  work.  The  same  year  he 
built  a  large  barn  on  the  hill  east  of  his 
grounds.  He  also  gave  the  Catholics  a  lot 
on  the  hill  and  ground  was  broken  for 
St.  Catherine’s  Church  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1880.  In  1889  he  gave  a  bell  for 
the  church.  According  to  tradition  there 
was  an  elaborate  dedication  of  the  bell 
and  finally  at  the  climax  the  bell  was 
rung.  Not  a  man  to  mince  words,  Mr. 
Parte  was  displeased  with  the  tone  and 

ordered  the  -  thing  sent  back  to  the 

foundry  at  Troy.  When  it  again  came  to 
Ch  it  took  its  place  without  ceremony. 

In  1880  Eugenie  was  married.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  bought  the  old  Sylvester  place,  tore 
down  the  house  and  built  an  elaborate 
new  one  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  However, 
the  Birches  never  went  there  to  live  and 
the  place  stood  idle  for  25  yrs.,  although 
during  the  Spanish  War  Mrs.  Paris  of¬ 
fered  it  for  the  use  of  soldiers. 

In  1881  he  fitted  Fairy  Dell  for  a 
picnic  ground,  laying  out  walks  and  build¬ 
ing  a  casino  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  river.  The  grounds  and  facili¬ 
ties  were  open  for  the  use  of  the  public 
near  and  far  and  big  picnics  and  clam¬ 
bakes  were  held  each  year. 

Mr.  Paris  was  a  generous  man  and 
lavish  in  the  spending  of  his  apparently 
unlimited  wealth.  The  construction  and 
upkeep  of  his  extensive  establishment 
gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  in  Ch.  He  d  in  1891.  Mrs.  Parte 
was  not  the  lavish  spender  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been.  Soon  after  his  death  20 
of  his  horses  were  put  up  for  sale.  Re¬ 
trenchment  was  the  order.  In  1899  Eu¬ 
genie  died.  In  1909  Mrs.  Parte  closed 
Fairy  Dell  to  the  public.  She  and  her 


companion,  Miss  Kirby,  spent  more  time 
abroad.  She  finally  tried  to  claim  that 
Ch  was  not  her  legal  residence,  to  avoid 
taxation  on  her  personal  property.  The 
show  place  fell  into  disrepair  after  her 
death  and  was  finally  sold  at  auction. 

It  was  a  boast  of  Sherman  Paris  that 
people  often  called  attention  to  unsavory 
conditions  with  the  remark  “Rum  did 
it.”  He  wanted  to  call  attention  to  what 
else  rum  did — all  hte  beautiful  estate, 
hte  abundant  fortune.  It  was  hte  making 
— and  hte  undoing. 

PARKER,  HENRY  1830-1914  b  Windsor 
son  of  John  and  Lavinia  Mathews  Parker 
m  Abbie  S.  Washburn  1834-1924  b  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.  Worked  in  machine  shop  of 
Rutland  RR,  later  for  17  yrs.  manu¬ 
factured  bobbins  and  spools  at  Goulds 
Mills.  Came  to  Ch  1885,  retired.  Con¬ 
temporaries  refer  to  the  Parkers  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ch  I  Jennie  1858-1943 
m  1882  Robert  White  II  Emma  1863-1923 
(S;  gra,d.  Wellesley,  chemistry  teacher, 
later  principal  Hindman,  Ky.  Ill  Her¬ 
man  A.  1876-1938  m  Ella  Haskins  r 
Wyoming  IV  Clifton  r  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 
ch  Marjorie,  Lorraine,  Patricia  V  Alice 
May  1879-89. 

PARKHURST,  DENNIS  C.  b  1918 
Craftsbury,  Vt.  son  of  Homer  Alva  and 
Eva  Maude  Childs  Parkhurst  m  1937 
Shirley  I.  b  1921  dau  of  Ralph  and  Alice 
Dowing  Utton.  Came  to  Ch  1945  ch  Har¬ 
old  L.  b  1937,  Larry  W.  b  1943,  Marjorie 

A.  b  1945,  Linda  Mae  b  1954. 

PARKS,  DARIUS  1804-90  m  Lydia 
Shurtleff  1808-86  (OH  505;  r  ^207  ch  I 
Julia  1830-1910  m  James  Jardine  II 
Charles  Willard  1832-1916  m  1865  Lizzie 

B.  Kilty  1847-1929  HI  Harriet  1834-1909 
(S;  IV  George  W.  S.  1836-1915  m  1861 
Marietta  Coffrin  1840-1915.  Ran  town 
farm,  later  r  —209  ch  1.  Frank  S.  1861- 
1934  m  Harriet  Kilbum  ch  George  Leslie 
b  1890  r  Windsor,  Vt.  2.  Arthur  G.  1866- 
1932  m  1901  Mrs.  Winifred  Blanchard 
1876-1949  b  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  dau  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Georgianna  Ritchert  McCutch- 
eon  ch  (1)  Dwight  E.  1902-4  (2)  Dorris 
May  b  1904  m  1933  Charles  Ring  (3) 
Clyde  A.  b  1906  m  1935  Eileen  Houlihan 
ch  John  Arthur  b  1936  r  BF  (4)  George 
H.  b  1909  m  1st  1933  Mrs.  Pauline  Rich¬ 
ards  Hastings  1903-44  dau  of  Harry  Rich¬ 
ards  m  2nd  1946  Mrs.  Dorris  May  Gibson 
b  1909  dau  of  Clesson  Steams  r  Sp  3. 
Mabel  Sophia  1870-83  4.  Ellen  Maria 
(Nellie)  1871-1953  m  1901  Elwin  John¬ 
son  b  1868  r  Newport,  N.  H.  ch  Harold 
1904-35  V  Charlotte  Sophia  b  1839  m  1857 
George  Olcott  West,  removed  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  dau  Ellen  m  A.  J.  Dexter  r  Alabama, 
spent  summers  Ch  VI  Fred  S.  B.  1841-69 
or  72  m  Ella  F.  Smith  dau  Estella  M.  d 
1877  age  8  VII  Marcia  Eliza  1844-1912  m 
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1871  Robert  A.  Jaseph  VIII  Sarah  Challis 
1847-?  m  1867  George  Frank  Willard. 

PARKS,  DAVID  W.  1818-1900  m  1st 
Jane  Ellison  d  1874  m  2nd  1875  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Brown  d  1893.  Blacksmith  at  NCh. 
Came  to  Ch  1840,  went  to  Cal.  ’49,  re¬ 
turned.  ch  I  Mary  1841-1933  m  1862 
Wesley  D.  Putnam  II  Josie  m  1st  1863 
Henry  B.  Graves  ch  Annie  b  1865  m  2nd 
1868  Oscar  M.  Welman  ch  Henry  b  1869, 
Emma  b  1871  III  Ada  m  1873  Gibson  G. 
Silsby  ch  Bertha  b  1875. 

PARSONS,  RICHARD  b  1896  BF  m 
1916  Hazel  Thayer  b  1900  Marlboro,  N.  H. 
ch  I  Laura  May  b  1917  m  1935  Louis  Mille 
ch  John,  Jerald,  James  II  Ralph  Harry 
b  1918  m  Pauline  Dory  ch  Ernest,  Ralph, 
Marilyn,  Marlene,  Patricia  III  Richard 
E.  b  1920  m  Thelma  b  1924  ch  Janice, 
Richard,  George,  Vicky,  Dana  IV  Ger¬ 
trude  b  1927  m  1947  Lewis  Stoodley  b 
1927  ch  Sharon  Anne  b  1948,  Judith  Lynn 
b  1954  V  George  b  1932. 

PARTRIDGE,  LYMAN  1828-1904  b 
Princetown,  Mass,  son  of  Jesse  and  Lydia 
Maynard  Partridge  m  Martha  E.  Russell 
b  Hubbardston,  Mass.  Sawmill  man.  ch  I 
Ella  M.  1865-92  II  Henry  M.  b  1869  m  1st 
Amy  Gunn  1876-97  m  2nd  1903  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Davis  b  1872  dau  of  Henry 
Manck.  She  had  a  son  Frank  Davis  III 
Florence  L.  1878-85  IV  Bessie  M.  1880- 
85  Florence  and  Bessie  drowned  in  the 
brook  in  Brook  Hollow  June  13,  1885. 
Family  removed  to  Idaho. 

PATCH,  EDWIN  A.  JR.  1868-1935  b 
Boston,  son  of  Edwin  A.  and  Martha 
Short  Patch  m  1890  Ethel  F.  1874-1918 
b  Chester,  Vt.  dau  of  Walter  and  Lilia 
Sweet  Tanner  ch  Charles  E.  1893-6. 
Drowned  in  large  watering  trough  in 
yard  at  #82.  He  probably  climbed  up 
there  to  play  and  fell  in.  Raymond  1895- 
1912  d  of  gunshot  wound.  Other  ch  Wal¬ 
ter  and  Ethelyn  r  BF,  John,  Freida,  Bar¬ 
bara,  Edwin  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Moreland 
r  Cl. 

PATRIA,  LEANDER  STEPHEN  b  1922 
son  of  Fred  and  Lily  Stockton  Patria  m 
1944  Lillian  Elizabeth  b  1922  dau  of 
Charles  William  and  Hannah  Paxton 
Geer  Wyman.  Came  to  Ch  1948  r  #239 
ch  Leander  Stephen  Jr.  b  1947,  Faye 
Elizabeth  b  1954. 

PAYNE,  CHARLES  M.  b  1883  Barre, 
Vt.  m  1920  Esther  McDaniels  b  1894 
Candia.  Pattern  maker. 

PEARCE,  VICTOR  JUAN  1915-51  b 
Montreal  son  of  Ernest  and  Gladys  Dur- 
kee  Pearce  m  1942  Rena  M.  b  1924  Pom- 
fret,  Vt.  dau  of  Elmer  and  Gertrude  Eaton 
Still.  Came  to  Ch  1951,  he  killed  in  a 
motor  accident  ch  Gladys  b  1943,  Gale  b 
1945,  Victor  Jr.  b  1947,  Ernest  b  1948, 
Harriet  b  1950,  Donald  Elmer  b  1951. 


PEARSON,  HARRY  OLIVER  b  1902 
son  of  Harry  D.  and  Rebecca  Allen  Pear¬ 
son  m  1921  Mabel  Augusta  b  1902  dau  of 
Eric  Albert  and  Augusta  Carlson  Holm¬ 
gren.  Came  to  Ch  1949  ch  I  Harry  Oliver 
Jr.  b  1921  m  1945  Martha  Hunicutt  ch 
Mabel  Elaine,  Nancy  Vashti,  Timothy 
Eric,  Theodore  Richard,  Martha  Linda 
r  Ellenburg,  N.  Y.  II  Palmer  Albert  b 
1924  m  1945  Gloria  Sindoni  ch  Carol  Ann 
b  1947,  Lisa  b  1951  r  Lynn,  Mass.  Ill 
Virginia  Maerie  b  1926  m  1945  Thomas 
James  Coughlin  ch  John  Thomas  b  1947, 
Richard  Eric  b  1951,  Harry  Richard  b 
1949  IV  Ethel  Gertrude  b  1927  m  1946 
Clifton  Hussey  ch  Cheryl  Lee  b  1947, 
Donna  Ann  b  1951  r  Beverly,  Mass.  V 
Howard  Allen  b  1929  m  1950  Ann  Living¬ 
ston  ch  Steven  b  1951,  David  b  1953  r 
Brookline,  Mass.  VI  Helen  Ann  b  1932  m 
1951  Harry  Nelson  VII  Richard  Eric  b 
1937. 

PEASE,  BURDETT  b  1915  son  of  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Lulu  Desso  Pease  m  1936 
Elizabeth  b  1912  dau  of  Franklin  C.  and 
Mary  Stewart  Jones.  Oil  dealer  ch  Carol 
Elizabeth  1939  inf,  Elaine  Marie  b  1942. 

PEASLEY,  REUBIN  1809-96  m  Cyn¬ 
thia  Ellen  Wood  1819-73  ch  Lucy  Jane 
1841-97  b  SAc  m  John  F.  Cooley  1856-75 
r  SCh. 

PEBBLES,  GEORGE  EUGENE  b  1908 
son  of  Guy  and  Gertrude  Chipman  Peb¬ 
bles  m  1930  Marjorie  Eleanor  b  1911  dau 
of  James  Lloyd  and  Victoria  Jane  Chand¬ 
ler  Smith.  Came  to  Ch  1939  ch  I  Char¬ 
lotte  May  b  1932  m  1950  Elwin  Ward  of 
A1  ch  Linda  Marie  b  1950,  Kathy  Marlene 
b  1952,  Donna  Louise  b  1953  II  Dorothy 
Eleanor  b  1936  III  George  Eugene  Jr.  b 
1946. 

PECOR,  LOUIS  1843-1924  b  Canada  or 
Richmond,  Vt.  son  of  Louis  1817-90  and 
Rosie  Sine  (or  Ceiney)  Pecor  1817-80  m 
1872  Lucy  A.  1846-1938  b  Milton,  Vt.  dau 
of  Peter  Benware  r  SCh  ch  I  Peter  J  1866- 
1929  b  Essex  Jet.,  Vt.  m  1894  Maggie  M. 
1871-1952  dau  of  Eli  Bashaw  ch  1.  Lizzie 
Lucy  1895  inf  2.  Maggie  b  1899  3.  Nelson 
Peter  b  1902  m  1st  Mrs.  May  C.  Benware 
Sherwin  m  2nd  1937  Annie  E.  Allison  b 
1908  ch  Caroline  May  b  1939,  Rose  Marie 
b  1940,  Eugene  Nelson  1942-9  d  tetanus, 
Shirley  Ann  b  1945  II  Henry  D  b  1869 
L  m  1888  Mrs.  Ada  F.  Porter  Wilson 
Warner  b  Ascutneyville,  Vt.  d  1945  dau  of 
Joseph  Porter.  She  m  1st  Patrick  Wilson 
m  2nd  John  F.  Warner  ch  1.  Ida  m  John 
Bashaw  2.  Mary  m  1st  Jondro  m  2nd 
Henry  (Harry)  Benware  3.  Julia  m  last 
Riley  4.  Adele  b  1893  m  1st  John  Burton 
m  2nd  Arthur  Wade  5.  Albert  m  Ellen 
L.  Dean  III  Ellen  M.  1870-1933  m  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wilson. 

PECOR,  CHARLES  1855-91  b  Grafton 
m  1890  Laura  Gibson  b  1870.  She  m  2nd 
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Alexander  Benware  ch  Carl  Ernest  1891- 
1900  d  from  having  his  knee  crushed  in 
a  com  cracking  machine.  Charles  was 
probably  brother  of  Louis,  r  Hemlock, 
d  of  an  accident  at  the  Blood  black¬ 
smith  shop  Sept.  22,  1891. 

PELOUZE  (OH  506-20)  Harry  Pierce 
Pelouze,  g-g-grandson  of  Dr.  Edmond 
Pelouze,  maintains  #169  as  a  seasonal 
home,  r  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  His  wife  is 
Rae  P.  Pelouze  ch  Harry  Pierce  Jr.  m  Ann 
Hilliard  ch  Harry  Pierce  3rd  b  1949. 

PELTON,  ARTHUR  HENRY  b  1916  L 
son  of  Frank  Pelton  m  1939  Verna  E.  b 
1920  Sutton,  N.  H.  dau  of  Charles  and 
Eva  Brown  Davis  ch  Sandra  Ruth  b 
1940,  Gail  Estelle  b  1942,  Paul  b  1943. 
(LH  612) 

PERKINS,  JAMES  A.  b  1920  son  of 
Archie  D.  and  Mae  L.  Harris  Perkins  m 
1948  Dorothy  Nylander  b  1923  dau  of 
Robert  M.  and  Esther  Anderson.  Came 
to  Ch  1948. 

PERKINS,  PERLEY  son  of  George  and 
Dessie  Taylor  Perkins  m  1921  Mary  dau  of 
Frederick  and  Maria  Pekari  Cullman. 
Came  to  Ch  1948  ch  Blanche  Mae  b  1922 
m  1946  Roswell  Bigelow. 

PERRY,  SAMUEL  came  1782  from 
Rehobeth,  R.  I.  to  NCh  #148.  The  400 
a.  farm  remained  in  the  family  for  over 
100  yrs.  (OH  520-1)  Ira  Perry  1800-89  m 
1821  Esther  Meacham  1801-84  ch  I  Al- 
pheus  1821-76  m  1845  Susan  Way  1821- 
97  ch  1.  Edward  R.  1846-1929  m  1871 
Abby  F  Sargent  1852-1931  ch  (1)  Walter 
b  1872  m  1895  Mary  O.  Bailey  b  1870  ch 
Donna  Helen  b  1900  m  Ernest  Thayer  (2) 
Frank  W.  b  1880  m  1905  Hattie  F.  Sholes 
r  Lynnfield,  Mass,  ch  Dorothy  2.  Louise 
A.  1848-1922  m  Buffum  dau  Georgie  L.  b 
1881  m  1904  Lewis  J.  Campbell  r  Mon¬ 
tana  3.  Ella  E.  1852-1923  m  1st  Henry 
Clark  m  2nd  George  Clough  4.  Mary  E. 
1861-1938  m  Nelson  Reed  II  Ashbel  M. 
1823-63  III  Cordelia  1827-1912  m  1846 
Henry  L.  Hubbard  IV  Edwin  1829-38  V 
Ira  Mortimer  1831-88  m  1855  Martha  J. 
Bailey  1833-1902  r  NCh  #188  ch  1. 
Rosella  1858-1908  m  Austin  Hubbard  2. 
Clara  E.  1862-1938  m  Mervin  Whipple  3. 
Willis  M.  1866-1907  m  1889  Lucy  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  1861-1940  r  #188.  She  m  2nd 
Henry  Eaton  4.  Grace  L.  b  1871  m  James 
E.  Allen  VI  Seth  M.  1833-66  removed  to 
Ohio  VII  Jane  1836-8  VIH  James  E.  1839- 
1910  m  1863  Emma  L.  1845-1933  dau  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hunt.  Ira  and  James  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  family  farm  and  were 
considered  excellent  farmers  and  stock 
raisers.  The  family  is  often  spoken  of  as 
The  Royal  Family  ch  1.  Ada  E.  1863- 
1938  m  Frank  Hamlin  2.  Lewis  J.  b  1865 
m  1899  Helen  Maude  1876-1926  b  Denver, 
Col.  dau  of  Arthur  E.  and  Rosie  Allen 
Spencer.  He  was  homesteading  in  South 


Dakota  1884-98,  returned  to  NCh  ch  (1) 
Helen  S.  b  1900  m  Charles  P.  Thayer  (2) 
Esther  Hobart  b  1901  m  1929  J.  Evan 
Armstrong  r  Oakland,  Cal.  (3)  Irene  Rose 
b  1904  m  Charles  R.  Walker  (4)  Ruth 
Emma  b  1909  m  Frank  Wadleigh  of  Cl 
ch  [1]  Frank  P.  b  1926  m  Jean  Goodell 
ch  Andrea  Lee  b  1950  [2]  Malcolm  Wil- 
mot  b  1928  m  Ramona  Whitcomb  ch 
Terry  Ann  b  1951  [3]  Doris  Jane  b  1931 
m  Andrew  Nelson  (5)  Seth  Meacham 
1920-45.  Killed  in  action  in  Germany 
Mar.  1,  1945  3.  Jennie  A.  1867-1936  m 
1892  Emerson  Quimby  d  1943  ch  (1) 
Doris  Marie  1897-1933  m  1923  Wayne 
Arlee  Bailey  ch  [1]  Phyllis  b  1925  m  1948 
Charles  LaLiberty  ch  Thomas  Charles  b 
1949,  Anne  b  1951  [2]  Robert  Wayne  b 

1927  (2)  Miriam  Emma  b  1899  m  1927 
Lester  Ruel  Bascom  ch  [1]  Gilbert  Emer¬ 
son  b  1929  m  1951  Maxine  Colbert  ch 
Susan  Faye  b  1952  [2]  Gordon  Lester  b 
1937  (3)  Perry  Emerson  b  1902  m  1925 
Elva  Blair  ch  Shirley  Anne  b  1926  m  1952 
Frederick  William  Suffa  4.  Della  M.  b 
1869  m  Charles  Hutchins  5.  Fred  H.  b 
1873  m  1st  1898  Mabel  A.  1867-1904  b 
W.  Epping,  N.  H.  dau  of  Charles  and 
Mary  E.  Bickford  Folsom,  a  school  teach¬ 
er  in  Ch.  He  is  president  and  cashier  of 
the  Conn.  River  National  Bank,  has  been 
Sullivan  County  Commissioner  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  civic  affairs,  senator  ch  (1)  Rob¬ 
ert  Folsom  b  1899  m  1921  Katherine 
Curry  ch  [1]  Robert  F.  II  b  1924  m  1950 
Mary  Lou  Sargent  ch  Robert  F.  Ill  [2] 
Nancy  G.  b  1925  m  1948  Charles  Elling¬ 
ton  Jr.  ch  Katherine  b  1950,  Susan  b 
1951  (2)  Fred  H.  Jr.  1901-8  (3)  Richard 
Hunt  b  1903  m  1925  Marion  E.  b  1902 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.  dau  of  William  E.  and 
Marion  J.  Taylor  Watson.  She  was  also  a 
school  teacher  in  Ch.  His  mother  dying 
when  he  was  a  small  child,  he  was  taken 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamlin  and 
brought  up  as  their  own  child.  Conducts 
Hamlin  IGA  store,  is  municipal  judge, 
church  organist,  ch  Richard  Hunt  Jr.  b 
1928.  Fred  Perry  m  2nd  1907  Ann  Nevin 
b  1874  Bathhurst,  N.  B.  She  came  to  Ch 
as  a  nurse  ch  (4)  Jean  b  1910  m  Bernard 
Morin  ch  Robert  b  1932  6.  Alice  B.  1877- 
1922  m  Berton  Adams  7.  Carl  A.  1881-2 
8.  Ethel  b  1888  m  1907  Sabin  Fisk. 

PHELPS,  JOHN  b  Milton,  Vt.  m  1924 
Luella  R.  b  1901  dau  of  William  Henry 
Royce  ch  I  Helen  Elizabeth  b  1924  m  Amos 
Castor  r  Keene  ch  Rose  Phelps  b  1941, 
Mary  Lee  b  1946,  Marilyn  b  1948,  Arnold 
b  1949,  Ethel  1952  inf  II  Dorothy  b  1926 
m  Paul  Castor  r  Keene  III  Margaret  b 

1928  m  Arthur  Grover  IV  John  Edward 
1930  inf  V  Jean  Edna  b  1932  m  Ernest 
Lawrence  VI  Ebenezer  Orange  b  1932  m 
1954  Glen  Burney. 

PILETZ,  JOHN  A.  b  1884  Russia  son 
of  John  and  Eva  Bimbaum  Piletz  m  1909 
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Caroline  F.  1888-1954  b  Russia  dau  of 
Adolph  and  Elizabeth  Rossen  Lange. 
Came  to  Ch  1926  ch  I  Walter  Adolph  b 
1910  Elmhurst,  L.  I.  m  1937  Barbara  Etta 
b  1915  Randolph,  Vt.  dau  of  George 
Adams  ch  Carole  Ann  b  1943,  Walter 
Arthur  b  1946  II  John  Arthur  b  1919  m 
1948  Anita  b  1922  dau  of  Horace  Clark 
and  Lena  Anita  St.  John  Mitchell  ch 
John  Edward  b  1952  r  Somersworth  III 
Lydia  E.  E.  1921-2. 

PIPER,  CHARLES  F.  1844-1916  b  Sp 
son  of  Stephen  A.  and  Betsy  Putnam 
Piper  m  Olive  Partridge  d  1912  ch  I 
Elroy  b  1887  m  1910  Alice  M.  dau  of  Scott 
Lombard  II  Annie  b  1884  III  Charles 
Frederick  b  1886  IV  Clarence  V  Frances 
b  1894  m  Walter  F.  Arnold. 

PIPER,  RUFUS  W.  1826-1902  m  1849 
Caroline  Townsend  1829-97  (OH  522)  ch 
I  Fred  A.  1857-1934  m  Edvie  M.  Holton  b 
1858  Keene  r  Concord  ch  Wendall  Holton 
b  1884,  Milan  1886-1946  II  Frank  1866- 
1937  m  1894  Blanche  b  1872  East  Boston, 
Mass,  dau  of  George  G.  and  Etta  T.  Bean 
Drew.  Physician  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Overseas  with  YD  1917-9.  Kept  the  old 
Piper  homestead  until  after  Dr.  Piper’s 
death.  In  1946  Mrs.  Piper  purchased 
V#143.  Her  cousin.  Miss  Ethel  Woodbury, 
r  with  her.  Mrs.  Piper  is  an  accomplished 
cellist.  She  was  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  MacDowell  Club. 

PLACE,  EARLE  J.  1891-1948  b  Derby 
Center,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Kelsey  Place  m  1920  Alice  P.  b  1894  dau 
of  Wallace  and  Alice  P.  Johnson  ch 
Wesley  Earle  b  1920  m  1943  Irma  Adele 
b  1922  dau  of  LaVergne  Brockett  ch  Da¬ 
vid  b  1945,  Vernon  Earle  b  1947.  Came  to 
Ch  1937. 

POISSON,  WILFRED  ALFRED  b  1875 
Lake  Linden,  Mich,  son  of  Leon  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Poisson  m  1898  Emma  Marie  1873- 
1947  b  StJ.,  Vt.  dau  of  Louis  and  Marie 
Becotte  Desrocher.  Came  to  Ch  1913  RR 
section  foreman  ch  I  Grace  A.  b  1900  m 
William  Burns  II  Albert  Louis  b  1901  m 
1st  Louise  M.  Reaudoin  b  S.  Durham, 
P.  Q.  ch  1.  James  b  1929  m  1952  Cassie 
Elizabeth  b  1930  dau  of  Edwin  Rice,  2. 
Madeline  b  1933.  Albert  m  2nd  1949  Mrs. 
Mabel  Baraw  Latvala  b  1903.  She  has  a 
dau  Celia  Latvala  b  1933  III  Georgeanna 
b  1904  m  1925  Otis  Johnson  IV  Bertha  b 
1906  m  1926  William  J.  Reardon  r  N  Wal¬ 
pole  ch  Wilfred  John  b  1927  V  Lauria  b 
1910  m  1st  Edward  Morgan  ch  Regina  b 
1929  m  2nd  1943  Howard  Foshey  VI 
Angeline  b  1911  m  1935  Albert  G.  Bush¬ 
way  r  N.  Walpole  ch  Albert  Jr.,  James, 
Harold  VII  Leo  b  1912  m  1937  Ann  b 
1916  Westfield,  Mass,  dau  of  George  Lowe 
ch  George  Leo  b  1939,  Lauria  Ann  b  1942, 
Frederick  Lowe  b  1947  VIII  Margaret  J. 
b  1916  m  1940  Edward  G.  O’Brien  r  Hart¬ 


ford,  Conn,  ch  Jane,  Eileen.  Edward  Jr. 

PORTER,  CORLISS  C.  m  Sophia  A. 
Palmer  r  Jabes  Meadow  ch  I  Josepha  d 
5  yrs.,  II  Leona  d  2  yrs.,  Ill  Charlie  C.  m 
Ellen  Gonia  d  65  yrs.,  IV  Elmer  F.  m 
Jennie  Smith  d  59  yrs.,  V  Mary  O.  m  John 
Way  r  Norwich,  Conn.  VI  Napoleon  m 
Grace  Nichols  VII  Frank  F.  m  Phoebe 
Bashaw  ch  Eli  b  1903,  Evelyn  b  1906, 
Harry  b  1910,  Annie  VIII  Calista  R.  m 
Levi  E.  Peck  r  Keene  IX  Andrew  C.  m 
Lilia  Wilson  r  Windsor,  Vt.  X  William 
F.  inf. 

PORTER,  JESSE  (Jack)  b  1885  Essex, 
N.  Y.  son  of  Fred  and  Delvina  LaValley 
Porter  m  1925  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson  dau  of 
Fred  Stevens.  Carpenter. 

POTTER,  CHARLES  RICHARD  b  1887 
Norwich,  Conn,  son  of  Llewellyn  H.  and 
Nona  L.  Peale  Potter  m  1921  Loma  b 
1901  Norwich,  Conn,  dau  of  George  An¬ 
drew  and  Mary  Ellen  Bullard.  Came  to 
NCh  1921  r  #104  ch  Merribell  Lorna  b 
1922  inf,  Sally  Richmond  b  1928  inf,  Doris 
Lanissa  b  1936. 

POTTER,  WENDELL  HOWARD  b  1911 
son  of  Orrin  and  Clara  Holt  Potter  m  1932 
Florence  b  1912  dau  of  Arthur  C.  and 
Louise  D.  Fisher  Whitcomb.  Came  to  SCh 
1952  ch  Kenneth  W.,  John  H. 

POWERS,  ARA  1797-1865  m  1826  Mary 

B.  Seaver  1800-68  (OH  526)  r  NCh  #104. 
ch  I  Mary  Ellen  b  1827  II  Samuel  C. 
1832-1910  m  S.  Lovisa  1835-86  r  #106  III 
George  Holden  1837-94  m  1863  Lorraine 
Sophia  1842-1901  dau  of  Edwin  Franklin 
Hubbard  ch  1.  George  Clifford  b  1864  inf 
2.  Sadie  Lorraine  1866-1918  m  Albert  E. 
Buswell  3.  Ara  Edwin  b  1871  m,  r  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  4.  Franklin  Hubbard  1873- 
1939  m  1897  Fannie  R.  1866-1953  dau  of 
George  W.  Hamlin  r  Cl,  1929  removed  to 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  ch  (1)  George  Hamlin 
b  1900,  r  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (2)  Leonard 
Seaver  1902-45  m  1934  Marion  Worzel  r 
Port  Jervis  ch  Alice  Loraine  b  1938,  Lois 
Ann  b  1940  (3)  Marion  Loraine  b  1904 
RN. 

PRESTON,  WILLIAM  O.  1877-1937  son 
of  Peter  and  Sarah  Trudel  Preston  m  Ida 
Dicklow  1879-1953  dau  of  Edward  Craw¬ 
ley  ch  Leo.  Came  to  Ch  1920. 

PROCTOR,  WILLIAM  H.  1860-1949  b 
Westmoreland,  N.  H.  son  of  Francis  M. 
and  Anne  A.  Smith  Proctor  m  1st  Flora 
A.  Frost  d  Brattleboro  1928  ch  Vesta  m 
Fred  Nystrom  m  2nd  1929  Mrs.  Katherine 

C.  Budd  b  1874  Wallingford,  Vt.  dau  of 
Alonzo  N.  and  Sara  Stafford  Colvin  and 
widow  of  Talman  Budd  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
She  has  one  son,  Talman  Colvin  Budd  b 
1905  m  1925  Ruth  Donna  Haigh  b  1904 
ch  Talman  b  1929,  Joan  b  1933.  Mrs. 
Budd  came  to  Ch  1923  and  bought  the 
former  Paris  estate  1925.  Mr.  Proctor  was 
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In  business  in  Brattleboro  and  active  in 
civic  and  fraternal  affairs. 

PROUTY,  GERALD  HALE  b  1917  BF 
son  of  Gerald  Freeman  and  Myrtie  Hale 
Prouty  m  1941  Mildred  Lena  b  1918  Sp 
dau  of  Leon  Barry  r  #5  ch  Barry  Free¬ 
man  b  1942,  Gary  Alan  b  1944,  Karen 
Ruth  b  1946. 

PROUTY,  SALEM  S.  1833-1913  m  1858 
Julia  A.  1842-89  dau  of  Levi  Heywood 
fOH  409;  ch  I  Arthur  H.  1860-1936  II 
Maud  b  1883  Worcester,  Mass.,  came  to  Ch 
about  1904,  r  NY  until  retiring  to  Ch 
1941  Registered  nurse.  A  woman  who  is 
rounding  out  a  full  life  with  a  retire¬ 
ment  full  of  satisfying  personal  and  civic 
activity,  she  has  made  a  hobby  of  collect¬ 
ing  data  concerning  the  history  of  the 
homesteads  in  the  village.  As  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  painting  hobby  she  is 
preparing  pictures  of  scenes  in  town, 
some  from  life,  more  from  old  photo¬ 
graphs  supplemented  with  color  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  who  remember. 

PUTNAM  family  is  covered  (OH  526- 
33;  An  attempt  is  made  here  only  to 
supplement  that  record.  Seth  Putnam, 
one  of  the  proprietors  under  the  N.  H. 
Charter  settled  in  No.  4  about  1750  ch  I 
Ebenezer,  one  of  the  defenders  of  No.  4, 
r  Sn  #56.  Of  his  descendants  his  g- 
grandau  Laura  M.  Gilson  m  William  H. 
Labaree,  r  Ch;  g-grandau  Lizzie  J.  Put¬ 
nam  m  George  Farwell  r  NCh  and  her 
brother  George  Israel  1860-1937  m  1st 
Maud  dau  of  William  H.  Labaree  m  2nd 
1896  Cora  E.  Stowell  of  Cl  m  3rd  1906 
Lsabella  G.  O’Neil  of  Cl.  Brought  up  by 
William  H.  Labaree,  grad.  West  Point. 
After  resigning  from  the  army  wrote  on 
editorial  staff  of  N.  Y.  Times,  wrote 
short  stories  for  Scribners,  Century,  Har¬ 
pers,  etc.;  completed  “Animal  Heroes  Of 
The  Great  War’’  after  death  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Ernest  Harold  Baynes;  wrote  two 
novels  and  “Frontier  of  N.  E.”  covering 
No.  4  during  French  and  Indian  War 
period;  owned  “Cl  Advocate’’  and  edited 
“Daily  Eagle.”  Removed  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.  1923.  Ebenezer’s  grandson  Benjamin 
Willard  Putnam  1821-81  m  2nd  1854  Ann 
B.  Hamlin  1830-1910.  Ran  sawmill  NCh 
(over  the  line  in  Unity),  later  r  Sn  #82 
ch  1.  May  b  1861  m  John  Ensworth  2. 
Willard  A.  1863-1930  m  1st  1883  Cora 
1861-91  dau  of  George  Heywood  m  2nd 
Catherine  A.  (Cathy;  1866-1936  dau  of 
Charles  Putnam.  Farmer  in  Unity,  she 
a  school  teacher,  ch  Edith  May  1884- 
1902;  Mildred  m  Henry  A.  Dumont  r  Cl 
ch  Roland;  Harriet  m  Forrest  A.  Chase; 
Arthur  (adopted);  Edwin  O.  1909-44  d 
World  War  II  3.  Edwin  J.  1867-1937  m 
1890  Ethel  S.  1870-1938  dau  of  Charles 
L.  Hunt  4.  Lucy  1868-1951  m  Thomas  J. 
McMahon  5.  Marcia  A.  1869-1947  m  Win¬ 
field  Densmore  II  Ruth  m  Peter  Labaree 


III  Seth  Jr.  First  victim  of  Indians  at  #4 

IV  Thomas  Of  his  descendants  g-grandau 
Charlotte  Putnam  m  Harvey  Hackett 
(Grandson  of  Thomas  Putnam;  and  her 
brother  Franklin  1832-1909  m  1861  Mary 
Rosette  1835-1903  dau  of  John  Putnam 
ch  Augusta  1869-1948  m  Nathan  Ernest 
White  g-g-g randson  of  Timothy  Putnam. 
Franklin  Putnam  merchant  in  Ch,  in 
Ch  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.;  Thomas’  g-gran- 
dau  Elizabeth  A.  Putnam  m  Edward 
Thompson  V  Timothy  r  #28,  his  son 
Timothy  Jr.  settled  Hemlock  #265,  of  his 
ch  (4)  Samuel  m  Eliza  Southard  ch  [1] 
Eliza  Jane  m  Prentice  P.  Bowen  [2] 
Samuel  Jr.  1817-1907  m  1860  Annette 
Minard  18?-83  r  #263  “Neither  invited 
guest  nor  transient  traveller  passed  their 
doorstone  without  abundant  sharing  of 
entertainment.  Prominent  farmer  who 
mixed  brains  with  every  method  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  from  his  carefully  tilled  farm  he 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune.”  With 
others  he  ran  the  Putnam  sawmill  on 
Great  Brook  ch  1*  Samuel  Wesley  1861- 
1944  m  Lille  Woods  189-1921  2*  Aaron 
Southard  1864-1951  (S)  r  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Lyman  3*  Alice  1866-1940  m  1894 
Harry  E.  Bates  4*  J.  Lyman  1873-1950  m 
1903  Mary  Eunice  b  1882  L  dau  of  Henry 
Elbridge  and  Achsah  Elizabeth  Royce 
Smith  (LH  699)  Farmer,  r  Hemlock  #258 
ch  (1*)  Melvin  S.  1904-5  (2*)  Harvey  S. 
b  1915  m  1941  Barbara  E.  b  1917  dau  of 
Charles  and  Grace  Sargent  Fowler  r  same 
farm  as  his  uncle,  Samuel  Wesley,  in  Ac 
ch  Sandra  Lee  b  1943,  John  Harvey  b 
1947,  Daniel  Wesley  b  1949,  Brian  Bruce 
b  1953  (3*)  John  Lyman  Jr.  1920-32, 
accidentally  killed  while  hunting  [3] 
James  1819-99  m  Susan  R.  Dinsmore  r 
ir265  ch  1*  Susan  M.  1856-1919  m  1883 
Will  A.  Jennings  1857-1922  r  Walpole  2* 
Carlie  E.  1858-1900  m  Albert  Buswell  3* 
Fred  I.  1864-1941  m  1904  Mrs.  Ella  E. 
Adams  Blood  [4]  Parthena  1823-1904  m 
Gilman  Bowen  (5)  Betsy  m  Levi  Spencer. 
From  her  are  descended  the  Eatons  of  Ch 
and  the  ch  of  Belinda  Eaton  Fisk  (8) 
Olive  m  Nathan  White  of  Sp  and  from  her 
are  descended  Mark  White,  etc.  (9) 
Deacon  Moses  r  Sn  #62.  His  son  Edmund 
1827-93  m  Elizabeth  Tutherly  1829-1913. 
Their  dau  Elizabeth  (Lizzie)  1856-1928 
(S)  sold  the  place  1915  after  it  had  been 
in  the  family  90  yrs.  (10)  Deacon  John 
m  Valeria  Sever  of  Hemlock,  r  Sn  #58. 
Their  dau  Rosette  m  Franklin  Putnam 
and  their  son  Wesley  D.  1840-?  m  1863 
Mary  J.  1841-1933  dau  of  David  Parks  of 
NCh.  She  taught  school  for  17  yrs.,  re¬ 
tiring  for  5  yrs.  after  her  marriage.  She 
later  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  for 
many  years  in  Boston  where  her  hus¬ 
band’s  business  took  them.  After  his 
death  she  removed  to  Cal.  where  she 
continued  in  private  practice  and  lectured 
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in  a  medical  college,  ch  Mary  Belle,  m, 
d  young  (11)  Oliver  1802-69  m  1830 
Catherine  1806-90  dau  of  John  Duns- 
moor.  He  had  his  father’s  place  #28  on 
Lovers  Lane,  later  #208,  ran  sawmill 
nearby,  ch  [1]  Charles  1831-1908  m  Sarah 
C.  Graves  1832-1913  r  Ch  until  Civil  war, 
after  his  discharge  r  Cold  Pond,  lumber 
and  sawmill  business  ch  1*  Catherine 
(Cathy)  1866-1936  m  Willard  Putnam  2* 
Oliver  A.  b  1869  m  1888  Susie  J.  1869- 
1948  dau  of  Asa  Harriman  r  Lempster, 
Ch,  Supt.  County  Farm  20  yrs.,  now  Cl 
ch  (1*)  Nettie  b  1890  m  Bert  Sanborn  r 
Potter  Place  ch  Kenneth  O.  b  1913  (2*) 
Ethel  b  1892  m  George  Lynch  r  Sp  ch 
Catherine  m  Elson  Herrick  ch  Paul,  Sus- 
anne  (3*)  Charles  b  1893  m  1923  Lucina 
Pickering  r  Cl  ch  1**  May  Belle  b  1924 
m  Laurier  Bissonette  ch  Janice  Eva,  Rich¬ 
ard  Allen  2**  Phyllis  Pauline  b  1925  m 
John  Trubiano  ch  Tony  Dale  3**  Charles 
Oliver  b  1927  4**  Cynthia  Lois  3*  Charles 
G.  1875-1950  m  Cassie  Welch  b  1879  ch 
Floyd,  Clayton,  Marion  b  1903,  George 

Garfield  b  1905,  Galen,  Frank  m  - 

Bolton  [2]  Henry  D.  1833-63  m  Adeline 
M.  Reed  1834-1921  of  Ac.  He  d  Civil  War 
ch  1*  Jennie  2*  Arthur  O.  1859-1936  m 
1887  May  1869-1908  dau  of  Ezra  Franklin 
Jeweler  in  Cl,  Brandon,  Vt.  ch  Harry, 
Philip,  Edmund  [3]  William  D.  1834-96 
m  1856  Elmira  Sartwell  1835-1910  r  NCh 
ch  1*  Frank  1856-19?  m,  r  Concord  ch  2* 
Stella  1859-63  3*  Emma  b  1863  m  Russell 
Graves  r  Walpole  4*  Willie  H.  b  1866  5* 
Ada  b  1869  m  Claude  Shattuck  r  North- 

boro,  Mass,  son  6*  Grace  1872-?  m  - 

Snow  r  Dorchester,  Mass,  ch  Philip,  Made¬ 
line  [6]  Catherine  J.  1845-1927  m  Alvah 
Way  [7]  Mary  E.  1848-1937  m  1870 
Charles  Sparrow. 

PUTNAM,  TYLER  son  of  Solon  and 

Mary  Rice  Putnam  m  1st  -  Gould  m 

2nd  Nettie  Parker  ch  I  Adin  T.  1875- 
1951  m  1899  Anna  Louise  b  1878  dau  of 
Alonzo  Woodard  ch  1.  Horace  Adin  b  1906 
m  1925  Beatrice  W.  Baldwin  b  1905  ch 

(1)  Pauline  b  1926  m  1946  Lawrence 
Oliver  b  1923  ch  Larry  Joseph  b  1947, 
Sally  Ann  b  1948,  Marie  Alice  b  1950, 
Katherine  Lou  b  1951,  Rosemary  b  1952 

(2)  Paul  Adin  b  1930  2.  Ruth  Anna  Wood¬ 
ard  b  1910  m  1936  Paul  C.  P.  Cody  b  1910 
ch  Katherine  Ann  b  1936  3.  Daisy  May  b 
1914  m  1937  Fred  Paul  Hronek  b  1913  ch 
Louis  Adin  b  1938,  Nancy  Rilla  b  1943, 
Cynthia  Ann  b  1944  II  Solon  1877-1923 
m  1905  Stella  K.  Rice  r  Newport.  Lum¬ 
berman,  killed  in  a  blasting  accident,  ch 
Hollis,  Elsie,  Stearns,  Donald,  Arnold  III 
Arthur  F.  1879-1947  m  1904  Annie  Leigh 
b  1886  dau  of  Benjamin  Eaton.  Farmer 
on  river  road  in  Sp  ch  1.  Fred  Arthur 
1914-40  m  1939  Marion  Chattin  ch  Jean 
b  1940  2.  Alice  b  1916  m  1939  Paul  W. 
Dana  b  1914  ch  Alden  Putnam  b  1940, 


Harvey  Milton  b  1942,  Ronald  Fred  b 
1944,  Donald  Paul  b  1944  3.  Roger  W.  b 
1920  m  1939  Mabel  dau  of  Llewellyn  But¬ 
ler  of  New  Foundland  IV  John  P.  18?- 
1933  m  Janie  Streeter  b  1888  (sister  of 
Arthur)  r  Cl,  killed  when  the  saw  broke 
when  he  was  sawing  wood,  ch  Howard; 
Celia  m  Clarence  Martin  r  Ascutney- 

ville,  Vt.;  Velma  m  -  Garceau  r  Cl; 

Earl  b  1918  m  1939  Janet  H.  b  1919  r  Ch, 
oil  distributor  ch  Joyce  b  1940,  John  b 

1941,  Robert  b  1946;  Lois  m  -  Allen 

r  Cl;  Shirley  m  Dean  Downing  r  Kansas; 
Forrest.  This  Putnam  family,  which  set¬ 
tled  in  Sp  many  years  ago,  probably 
traces  back  to  the  same  source  as  the 
Ch  Putnams. 

PUTNAM,  ELLSWORTH  b  1884  Croy¬ 
don  son  of  Otis  and  Lucy  Winter  Putnam 
m  1st  Lillian  L.  dau  of  George  and  Emma 
Barton  Wright  ch  I  Dorothy  b  1914  m 

G.  Donald  Richardson.  II  Donald  b  1916 
m  1938  Katherine  dau  of  Walter  Parkin¬ 
son  r  A1  ch  Edward,  Charles,  Dianne, 
Carol,  Arthur.  Ellsworth  m  2nd  Ethel 
b  1902  dau  of  Gardner  and  Mabel  Watson 
Pierce.  Came  to  Ch  1923  r  SCh  #273  ch 
III  Celia  Ethel  b  1927  IV  Fred  Morris  b 
1929  m  1950  Rosemary  Elizabeth  dau  of 
Joseph  and  Mildred  Szuch  ch  Fred  Mor¬ 
ris  b  1951,  Jean  Margaret  b  1953  V  John 
Elmer  1930  inf  VI  Ted  Horace  b  1933  VII 
Paul  Leon  b  1936  VIII  Morris  Ora  b  1938. 
Ellsworth  Putnam’s  twin  brother,  Elmer, 
also  r  in  town  for  a  time. 

QUIMBY,  FRANK  b  1889  Bethel,  Vt. 
son  of  Frank  Coolidge  and  Mary  Adelle 
Luce  Quimby  m  1909  Daisy  b  1892  Chel¬ 
sea,  Me.  dau  of  James  and  Cora  Estelle 
Brewer  Keith.  Came  to  Ch  1939  ch  I 

H.  Louise  b  1911  m  1935  Gordon  DeLong 
ch  Valgene  b  1936,  Barry  b  1937,  Caroline 
b  1939,  April  b  1941,  Randolph  b  1942, 
W.  Todd  b  1943,  Kurt  b  1944,  Lionel  b 
1946,  Allen  b  1947,  Gary  b  1950  II  Wil¬ 
liam  b  1913  m  1942  Mrs.  Marjorie  Stew¬ 
art  Ingalls  III  Frances  b  1915  m  1940 
Hans  Lerch  ch  Betty  Lou  b  1943,  Brent 
b  1948  IV  Virginia  E.  1920-32  V  Lor¬ 
raine  b  1932  m  1950  George  W.  Davis 
ch  Ilene  Marie  b  1953. 

RAMSAY,  RODNEY  H.  1844-1918  b  L 
son  of  David  Ramsay  m  1st  1867  Martha 
J.  1844-1901  dau  of  Porter  Spencer. 
Theirs  was  the  first  wedding  in  St.  Luke’s 
Church.  (OH  555)  Full  account  of  the 
family.  (LH  648) 

REED,  ALLEN  C.  1845-1922  b  Hartland, 
Vt.  m  1871  Jennie  F.  1855-1918  dau  of 
Henry  Easter  r  V#125  ch  Marion  m  1st 
1912  Arthur  Batson  m  2nd  John  J. 
Creighton  r  Belmont,  Mass.  Allen  Reed 
was  a  carpenter  and  pattern  maker, 
worked  C.  A.  Way  at  NCh,  Sp,  G.  S.  Bond, 
later  went  to  Mass.  Designed  and  built 
new  school  in  1892,  had  charge  of  re- 
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modelling  Olcott  house  for  Albert  Morse. 

REED,  REV.  LOUIS  CYRUS  b  1894 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Estelle  Kelsey  Reed  m  1918  Maude  Anna 
b  1888  Shutesbury,  Mass,  dau  of  Edward 
P.  1848-1919  and  Sarah  Jane  Hurd  Grant 
1853-1925.  Grants  r  first  at  NCh  where 
they  kept  the  store,  later  #3.  Mr.  Reed 
came  from  Winchester  to  Ch  1913  as 
bookkeeper  for  N.  E.  Box  Co.,  later  with 
J.  T.  Slack,  Sp.  Ordained  1933,  rector  of 
St.  Luke’s  Church. 

The  following  Reeds  sprang  from  the 
Reed  family  of  Ac,  see  AcH. 

REED,  EDWARD  H.  1864-1933  son  of 
James  M.  and  Pamelia  Buswell  Reed  m 
1st  Belle  E.  Washburn  1865-86  m  2nd 
1893  Bessie  J.  1875-1928  dau  of  Luman 
Hodgman  (LH  654)  In  charge  of  finishing 
room  at  Bowen  mill  ch  Avis  1894-1950  m 
Philip  Shaw. 

REED,  FRED  A.  b  1874  Newport  son  of 
Frank  A.  and  Emma  Whittier  Reed  m  1st 
Alta  C.  1879-1908  dau  of  Gideon  and 
Aurilla  Davis  Eastman  r  NCh,  m  2nd 
Lillian  Bailey  m  3rd  Mabel  Geer  ch  I 
Marion  E.  b  1900  m  Kenneth  Chapman 
II  Glendon  E.  b  1908  m  Madeline  John¬ 
son  III  Howard  K.  b  1914  m  Lois  David¬ 
son.  Frank  Reed  was  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Deborah  Hunt  Reed.,  she  being  a  sister 
of  Thomas  J.  and  Abel  Hunt. 

REED,  NELSON  F.  1857-1937  b  Ac  son 
of  Wilbra  B.  and  Julianna  Perkins  Reed 
m  1886  Mary  Esther  1861-1938  dau  of 
Alpheus  Perry.  No  ch  of  their  own,  but 
they  brought  up  their  nephew,  Merton 
Bascom,  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 

REESE,  FREDERICK  CHARLES  b  1908 
Union  City,  Pa.  son  of  Frederick  W.  and 
Katherine  Zierden  Reese  m  1938  Barbara 
Lyon  b  1915  Narberth,  Pa.  dau  of  Clement 
and  Edith  Lyon  Booth.  Came  to  Ch  1946 
ch  Patricia  b  1941,  Frederick  B.  b  1942, 
Constance  Elizabeth  b  1946,  Anthony 
Russell  b  1948,  Jonathan  Robert  b  1951. 
First  three  b  Cincinnati,  O. 

REIL,  JOHN  RICHARD  b  1925  Wolcott, 
Vt.  son  of  Thomas  Michael  and  Ethel 
May  Ling  Reil  m  1947  Vera  Felicitas  b 
1927  Geissen,  Germany  dau  of  Adolph 
William  and  Helen  Sarah  Hoddes  Schoen- 
leber.  Came  to  Ch  1947,  carpenter,  con¬ 
tractor.  ch  Ramona  Leslie  b  1948. 

RICE,  EDWIN  b  1905  m  1930  Mar¬ 
guerite  Williams  b  1914  ch  I  Cassie  b 
1931  m  1952  James  Poisson  II  Neil  b  1932 
m  1954  Marilyn  dau  of  Nat  Kinson  III 
Edwin  Jr.  b  1935. 

RICH,  JOHN  AUSTIN  1862-1952  b  Ox¬ 
ford,  Mass,  m  Anna  B.  Mathews  1870- 
1940  b  Reading,  Vt.  r  SCh  #279  Fireman 
for  Bowen  ch  I  Julia  m  Jack  Morse  ch 
Jean  r  Bangor,  Me.  II  Arthur  Jerome  b 
1892  m  1920  Ruth  -  r  Reading,  Vt. 


Ill  Clyde  m  Florence  who  d  while  the  ch 
were  still  young  ch  John  Allen  (adopted 

by  Harold  Walker)  m  Olga  - ;  June 

m  Howard  Rogers;  Nathalie  m  Victor 
Barber;  Marilyn  m  Alfred  Greeley;  Clyde 

m  Charlotte - ;  Betty  m  Paul  Brennan 

(d) ;  William  d  5  yrs.  IV?  Archer  m,  d 
1918  flu  epidemic  V?  VI  Myrtle  Vida  1900- 
18  m  Herbert  Benjamin  VII  Allen  W. 
1902-18  VIII  Richard  Alfred  1907-44  (S) 
clerk  BF,  beautiful  voice  IX  Robert  T. 
1910  inf. 

RICHARDS,  HARRY  B.  1868-1932  b 
Worcester,  Mass,  son  of  Charles  and 
Frances  Blake  Richards  m  Beatrice  Jo¬ 
sephine  1876-1937  b  Hartford,  Conn.  Came 
to  Ch  about  1916.  Pattern  maker  for 
Gear  Shaper  for  16  yrs.  ch  I  Blake  C. 
1901-34  m  1923  Julia  Ruth  b  1902  Wind¬ 
sor,  Vt.  dau  of  Henry  and  Nellie  Barn¬ 
ard  Harlow  ch  Blake  Jr.,  Graham  II 
Pauline  1903-44  m  1st  1924  Ralph  A.  son 
of  Charles  A.  and  Mystic  Ellison  Hastings 
ch  Richard  Ralph  b  1924  m  2nd  George 
H.  Parks. 

RICHARDSON,  JOHN  1836-1920  m 
1864  Mary  R.  Hall  1846-1937  ch  Ella  b 
1868  Hannibal,  Mo.  m  1st  1892  Frank 
Wilbur  1852-1929  m  2nd  1931  Frederick 
Butterfield  1867-1939.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  for  10  yrs.  passenger  conductor  H&- 
St.  Jo  RR.  In  1874  returned  to  Ch.  The 
Wilburs  had  twins  d  inf,  adopted  Marion 
Olive  Parker  b  1898  m  1930  Dan  G. 
Liveris  ch  Angela  b  1931,  Roie  b  1936. 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL  1839-1917  b 
Lempster  son  of  Phinehas  and  Mehitable 
Huntoon  Richardson  m  1866  Martha 
Frances  1843-1903  b  Lyndeboro  (or  Ire.) 
dau  of  James  and  Nancy  Stafford  O’Don¬ 
nell.  She  was  a  school  teacher.  Came 
from  Lempster  to  Ch  1899  r  Sn  #69  ch 
I  Robert  J.  1869-1922  m  1st  1889  (?) 
Maggie  Simpson  of  Sp.  Loom  fixer  Amos- 
keag  in  Manchester,  later  r  W.  Swanzey 
ch  1.  Grace  b  1890  m  Andrew  McNay  ch 
Margaret,  son  2.  Maud  m,  d  3.  Bessie  m 
Terrence  Harrington  r  Boston,  son  Rob¬ 
ert.  Robert  J.  m  2nd  Lucy - II  Edward 

James  1871-1940  m  1894  Henrietta  Au¬ 
gusta  dau  of  James  A.  Grandy  ch  Lucile 
Josephine  b  1902  m  1st  1922  George  Good¬ 
win  Parker  ch  (1)  George  Goodwin  Jr. 
b  1923  m  1941  Frances  Brigham  ch  Caro¬ 
lyn  b  1946  (2)  Edward  Robert  b  1930  m 
2nd  1951  Donald  H.  Royce  r  Sp  III 
Charles  Francis  1873-1949  m  May  Hager- 
ty  r  NYC  ch  Richard,  Ethel  m  Farrell  IV 
Fred  Andrew  b  1876  m  Nellie  Simpson  ch 
Faith  m,  dau,  r  Fla.  V  Samuel  Ambrose 
1879-1938  m  1921  Florence  b  Rochester, 
Vt.  dau  of  Jabez  and  Nellie  Kinsman 
Lyon  ch  1.  Donald  Francis  b  1924  m  in 
Siam  2.  Mary  (adopted)  r  Washington, 
D.  C.  VI  Joseph  Albert  b  1881  m  1904 
Esther  b  1883  dau  of  Albert  W.  1849-1941 
and  Josephine  L.  Campbell  1848-1932  ch 
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Esther  b  1906  m  1st  1936  Mandell  Rice 
of  Keene  m  2nd  Edmund  Blake.  VII  Mary 
Jane  b  1884  m  1910  Wesley  Ames  b  1887. 
In  1911  moved  from  Sn  to  Williamsburg, 
Mass,  ch  1.  Clara  Frances  b  1910  m  1st 
Olton  Pearl  ch  Wesley  Victor  b  1935, 
Marilyn  Emily  b  1936  m  2nd  Fred  Samp¬ 
son  ch  Evelyn  Louise  b  1950  2.  Wesley 
Jerome  Jr.  b  1916  m  1939  Marion  Sabo 
ch  Lawrence  b  1941,  William  3.  Richard 
Merrill  b  1918  m  Stephania  Olazewski  ch 
Richard  Lee  b  1942,  Robert  b  1950  4. 
Emily  Martha  b  1920  m  William  Kellogg 
ch  William  Clark  Jr.  b  1943,  Linda  May 
b  1945,  Susanna  b  1950. 

RICHARDSON,  GILBERT  L.  1861-1941 
b  Lempster  son  of  Levi  G.  and  Susan 
Spaulding  Richardson  m  1880  Emma  J. 
1856-1927  b  L  dau  of  Warren  Adams. 
Levi,  brother  of  Samuel,  Richardson  d  in 
the  Civil  War  and  as  a  lad  Gilbert  r  with 
Miss  Honey  of  Marlow.  They  later  came 
to  Ch  where  he  worked  on  various  farms. 
After  their  marriage  the  Richardsons  r 
#244,  later  buying  the  Geer  property  at 
the  corner  of  East  and  Sullivan  Streets. 
A  final  party  was  held  in  the  old  red, 
white  and  blue  house  with  music  by  J.  L. 
McCrea.  It  was  then  torn  down  and 
Stephen  Spooner  built  for  the  Richard¬ 
sons  the  present  large  house  (1897).  For 
a  time  he  continued  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Blood,  on 
the  corner,  but  in  1902  remodelled  it  into 
a  cottage.  In  1909  he  bought  of  Mrs.  Olive 
Hastings  Kimball  the  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sullivan  Streets  including 
10  a,  a  two  tenement  house,  a  cottage 
and  a  large  barn.  It  had  been  in  the 
Hastings  family  150  yrs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richardson  were  very  active  in  civic  and 
fraternal  affairs  and  entertained  ex¬ 
tensively. 

RICHARDSON,  HAROLD  b  1890  son  of 
Harrison  and  Jennie  French  Richardson 
m  1928  Doris  b  1904  dau  of  Carl  Vose  and 
Ella  Lovell  Woodbury.  Came  to  Ch  1950 
r  NCh  #153  ch  Carl  b  1930  m  1951  Ann 
b  1928  dau  of  Desire  and  Nora  Donovan 
Provencher  ch  Charles  Wendell  b  1951, 
David  Bruce  b  1953. 

RICHARDSON,  LORENZO  1872-1937  b 
Rockingham,  Vt.  m  Carrie  E.  Phelps  1872- 
1920  b  S.  Hero,  Vt.  r  SCh  #277  ch  I 
Carleton  b  1904  m  Eleanor  Gillette  r 
Brattleboro  ch  Charles  b  1936  II  Natalie 
b  1907  m  Edward  Wilson  r  L  III  George 
Donald  b  1909  m  1937  Dorothy  L.  b  1914 
Hudson,  Mass,  dau  of  Ellsworth  Putnam 
ch  Carleton  D.  b  1939,  Harland  b  1943, 
Gloria  Jean  b  1947,  Shirley  b  1953  IV 
Alice  Hester  b  1912  m  1946  Kenneth 
Roger  Whitney. 

RILEY,  CHARLES  SAMUEL  b  1897 
Walpole  son  of  Ulysses  Grant  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Ann  Hubbard  Riley  m  1st  1921 
Flora  Mary  b  1898  Stratford  dau  of  Al¬ 


fred  and  Ida  Paquin  m  2nd  1941  Evelyn 
Jane  b  1910  Sp  dau  of  John  and  Ada 
Laura  Blanchard  Pelkey.  Operate  Tri¬ 
angle  Cabins  NCh  #109. 

RING,  CHARLES  W.  b  1903  White 
River,  Vt.  son  of  Eugene  W.  and  Annie 
Lampman  Ring  m  1931  Dorris  May  b 
1904  dau  of  Arthur  Parks.  Clerk  in 
Nourse’s  drug  store,  in  1931  bought  store 
in  Marlboro,  later  returned  to  Ch  ch 
Richard  Eugene  b  1938,  Charles  Leslie 
b  1943. 

RIPLEY,  FRANK  T.  b  1909  son  of 
Frank  T.  and  Abbie  Susan  Hancock  Rip¬ 
ley  m  1930  Doris  Abbie  b  1912  dau  of 
Isaac  N.  and  Cora  L.  Stovall  Roberts 
Came  to  Ch  1952  ch  I  Lois  Ursel  b  1931 
m  1954  Herbert  Kaplow  II  Barbara  Lee 
b  1933  m  1st  1951  David  John  Lessels  ch 
Jeffrey  Mark  b  1952  m  2nd  1953  Donald 
Kinson  III  Frank  Thomas  3rd  b  1939. 

RIST,  CHRISTIAN  ALBER  b  1889  son 
of  John  and  Anna  Barbara  Alber  Rist  m 
1910  Marguerite  Newton  b  1891  dau  of 
Charles  C.  and  Nellie  E.  Newton  Speare. 
Came  to  Ch  1950  ch  I  Dorothy  Newton  b 
1915  m  1940  William  M.  Burrows  r  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass,  ch  William  Mead  Jr.  b  1941 
John  Newton  b  1947  II  Arthur  Cushing 
b  1926  m  1948  Margaret  Whitford  Rey¬ 
nolds  ch  Arthur  Cushing  Jr.  b  1950,  John 
Flanders  b  1952.  Christian  Rist  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Green  Box  Co. 

RITCHIE,  WILLIAM  H.  1877-1934  b 
Manchester  son  of  Louis  and  Amelia 
Ritchie  m  1900  Helena  B.  1881-1931  b 
Canada  dau  of  Peter  and  Lydia  Shenk 
St.  Laurent.  Came  to  Ch  1929  ch  I  Leon 
II  Jesse  III  Harold  A.  b  1905  m  1926 
Alley ene  b  1907  Hyde  Park,  Mass,  dau  of 
Alton  and  Myrtle  Edmunds  ch  1.  Doro¬ 
thy  b  1927  m  Loren  Smith  2.  Pauline  b 
1928  m  1950  Gilbert  Standish  3.  William 
A.  b  1932  m  1952  Constance  Lee  b  1933 
dau  of  Roland  Stevens  ch  Martin  Allen 
b  1954  4.  Edmund  Harold  b  1944  IV 
Lucille  b  1909  m  Arthur  Highter. 

ROBERTSON,  ROSWELL  W.  1840- 
1902  m  1862  Helen  M.  1840-1909  dau  of 
Royal  Humphrey  who  came  to  Ch  1856 
and  r  SCh  #319  (OH  432,  540-1)  The 
Robertsons  r  on  the  old  Asahel  Hunt 
farm  SCh  #325.  He  was  a  progressive 
farmer  and  she  was  judicious  in  her 
management  after  his  death.  They  were 
charter  members  of  the  Grange  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  workers  in  the  order.  She  was 
very  fond  of  entertaining.  Their  own  ch 
all  dying  in  infancy,  they  brought  up  as 
a  dau  Grace  Whitman  who  later  m  Dex¬ 
ter  Whitcomb. 

ROBERTSON,  RUSSELL  1807-80 
(uncle  of  Roswell)  m  1837  Louisa  Holton 
1815-95  ch  I  Richard  R.  1838-1928  m 
1868  Mary  Amelia  Ward  1848-1907  ch 
Abbie  Melville  b  1869  m  Robert  Merrill 
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She  was  organist  at  St.  Luke’s  Church 
for  18  yrs.  II  Maria  L.  1840-?  m  J.  W. 
Hodgkins  r  Atlantic,  Iowa  III  William 
Blake  1842-70  IV  Abby  Frances  1843- 
1929  m  1861  Thomas  R.  Melville  1832- 
1908  r  Mass,  ch  Louisa,  Kate,  Russell  V 
Sarah  1846-?  m  William  Voorhies  ch 
Mary  Louisa  VI  George  H.  1849-1900  m 
1871  Martha  Ann  Chatterton.  Crippled 
from  childhood,  r  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

ROBERTSON,  RICHARDSON  (bro¬ 
ther  of  Russell)  1809-1905  m  1835  Maria 
Silsby  1812-82  Proprietor  1843-68  of  Rob¬ 
ertson  House,  later  known  as  Eagle  Hotel; 
flour  and  grain  business,  retiring  1880; 
president  Conn.  R.  Savings  Bank  1883. 
ch,  none  of  whom  remained  in  Ch,  Mary, 
Emily  1839-1930  m  John  Bradbury  1827- 
1902  architect  NYC,  Louisa  r  Montreal, 
Esther  who  joined  a  Catholic  order  and 
John  who  became  a  Catholic  missionary 
after  studying  for  the  Episcopal  ministry. 

ROBINSON,  PERCY  EDWIN  1882- 
1951  b  Sp  m  1904  Mertie  O.  b  1881  Sp 
dau  Olive  Laura  b  1918  m  1939  Albert 
King. 

ROBITILLE,  LEIGH  JOSEPH  b  1893 
Newport,  Vt.  son  of  William  and  Lena 
Annette  Robitille  m  1917  Grace  Mary 
1898-1954  b  Newport,  N.  H.  dau  of  Eugene 
and  Mary  Pike.  Came  from  Unity  to  Ch 
1940  ch  I  William  b  1917  m  1946  Ida 
Levesque  r  Cl  II  John  b  1918  m  1941 
Catherine  Ackerson  Beadle  b  1922  ch 
Carolyn  b  1943,  John  Jr.  b  1945,  Virginia 
Ackerson  b  1951  r  #103  III  Doris  Arlene 
b  1920  m  1941  Robert  Edward  Dodge  IV 
Donald  A.  b  1923  m  1944  Patricia  Mar¬ 
garet  b  1924  Stowe,  Vt.  dau  of  Irving 
Enoch  and  Mary  Catherine  Bailey  Sweet 
ch  Donald  Jr.  b  1946,  Dana  b  1949,  David 
b  1951  r  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Twins  V  Grace 
Phyllis  b  1926  m  1946  Lance  Howard 
Williams  r  Hartland,  Vt.  ch  Richard  b 
1951,  Corrine  b  1953  and  VI  Nettie  Shir¬ 
ley  b  1926  m  1946  Robert  Allen  Hayes  b 
1923  ch  Paula  b  1947,  Barbara  b  1950  VII 
Gordon  Kenneth  b  1930  m  1951  Alberta 
Knowlton  b  1934  r  Cl  VIII  Barbara  1931-2. 

ROGERS,  LEMUEL  1826-96  m  1850 
Sarah  Ann  Willard  1832-1914  (OH  542) 
Horsetrader.  Their  ch  all  d  inf  except 
Alvin  Willard  1860-97.  He  d  from  the 
effects  of  swallowing  a  quantity  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  kept  in  his  barn  for  use 
about  his  horses.  Mrs.  Rogers  grew  up  at 
Hemlock  #258,  later  r  #8.  Her  father 
built  the  row  of  houses  on  Willard  Street 
and  she  r  V#221  which  she  left  to  the 
Misses  Hall  and  Nutter,  two  retired  Bos¬ 
ton  school  teachers  who  had  spent  many 
summers  with  her. 

ROLLINS,  LESTER  GEORGE  b  1921 
Alton  Bay  m  1942  Christine  A.  Buck  b 
1921  r  NCh  #195  ch  Patricia  L.  b  1944, 
Linda  G.  b  1947,  Grads.  U.N.H. 


ROWE,  EDWIN  ARTHUR  1880-1949  b 
Andover,  Vt.  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Whitney  Rowe  m  1904  Inez  Ella  b  1879 
Ludlow,  Vt.  dau  of  Gilman  and  Lila 
Spafford  Horton  (descendant  of  Capt. 
John  Spafford)  ch  I  Howard  Horton  b 
1907  m  1st  Lena  King  m  2nd  Helen  Lim- 
berger  dau  Barbara  Ann  r  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  II  Josephine  Mary  b  1908  m  1932 
Paul  E.  Whitcomb  r  Keene  ch  Thomas 
Edwin  b  1935,  Robert  Edward  b  1939  III 
Barbara  Exene  b  1918  m  John  L.  Freese. 
The  Rowe  family  came  to  Ch  from  Sp 
1921  when  Mrs.  Mary  Rowe  bought  the 
Lamb’s  Club. 

ROY,  CLARENCE  LEET  b  1884  Wal¬ 
pole  son  of  Andrew  Edward  and  Mary 
Jane  Leet  Roy  m  1905  Clara  Augusta  b 
1886  Westmoreland  dau  of  Fred  Marian 
and  Nellie  Jane  Taylor  Wheeler.  Came 
to  SCh  1947. 

ROY,  WILLIAM  C.  b  1921  Ashuelot, 
N.  H.  m  Louise  Blanchard  b  1924  Troy, 
Vt.  r  #190  ch  Roger  Joseph  b  1942,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Marie  b  1947,  Linda  Louise  b  1949, 
Lucille  Irene  b  1950,  Janet  Anne  b  1952, 
Paul  William  b  1953. 

ROYCE  (OH  542-3)  (LH  660-3)  Lemu¬ 
el  Royce  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
originally  belonging  to  Ch.  His  descend¬ 
ants  seem  to  have  moved  back  and  forth 
between  Ch  and  L.  The  generations  are 
as  follows:  Elinzor  r  L;  Frederick,  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  a  farmer  in  Ch 
and  L.  Among  his  ch  were  Achsah  Eliza¬ 
beth,  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  Lyman  Putnam, 
and  Harvey  Edward  1848-1928  m  1874 
Kate  (or  Katherine  B.)  Parsons  1852- 
1938  b  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  Her  parents  d 
when  she  was  a  baby  and  she  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theron 

Scranton  of  Goshen.  She  m  1st - Ed- 

son  by  whom  she  had  ch  Laura  Edson 
who  m  1st  Ernest  Knight  m  2nd  George 
Olden  ch  (of  Harvey  Royce)  I  William 
Henry  m  Elizabeth  b  Goshen  dau  of 
Imri  and  Ella  McLaughlin  Adams  ch  1. 
Luella  b  1901  m  1924  John  E.  Phelps  2. 
Harvey  Allen  b  1903  m  1931  Lillian  M.  b 
1913  dau  of  Orson  Nichols  r  Ac  ch  (1) 
William  Orson  b  1932  (2)  Elisabeth  Nor¬ 
ma  b  1934  m  1952  Gordon  Irving  Ber- 
quist  of  Goshen  ch  Jackie  Irvin  b  1953, 
Linda  Elisabeth  b  1954  (3)  Allen  Her¬ 
bert  1935  inf  (4)  Robert  Harvey  b  1938 
(5)  Arthur  Levi  b  1942  3.  Wennonah  b 
1907  m  Alfred  Babb  of  Goshen  4.  Nellie 
Elizabeth  b  1913  m  Donald  Pariseau  of 
Newport  II  Fred  L.  1877-1940  m  1899 
Martha  (Mattie)  b  1883  dau  of  Joseph 
Blodgett  (She  m  2nd  Gadue)  Teamster 
for  George  Bowen,  later  worked  on  the 
highway  ch  1.  Catherine  b  1900  m  Myron 
Rhoades  of  A1  2.  Ralph  F.  b  1903  m  1924 
Della  Venessa  b  Victoria  Beach,  N.  S. 
dau  of  John  McGrath.  He  m  2nd  1949 
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Mrs.  Wilma  J.  Blanchard  Royce  r  BF. 
She  m  2nd  r  Saugus,  Mass,  ch  (1)  Har¬ 
old  Edward  b  1924  (2)  Hilda  Elizabeth  b 
1925  (3)  Helen  Edith  b  1929  (4)  Howard 
Edwin  b  1930  (5)  Hazel  Elnora  b  1931 
(6)  Hope  Elaine  b  1935.  None  in  Ch  3. 
Ruth  b  1903  m  Clovis  Dupre  Twins  4. 
Ethel  and  5.  Edith  1905  inf  6.  Edgar  H. 
b  1907  m  1932  Vera  L.  b  1911  dau  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Blanchard  ch  (1)  Fay  Anne  b  1933 
m  Rodney  Adams  (2)  Dawn  Marie  b 
1938  (3)  Lynn  b  1940  (4)  Bruce  Edgar  b 
1944  (5)  Daryl  Zane  b  1947  7.  Carl  O.  b 
1910  m  1932  Wilma  J.  b  1914  dau  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Blanchard  ch  Malcolm  Carl  b  1933 
m  1953  Beverly  Barber  ch  Michael  Leslie 
b  1954  III  Albert  Harvey  b  1879  m  1902 
Ida  b  1885  dau  of  William  and  Sadie 
Story  Welch  IV  Leroy  J.  b  1884  m  1904 
Bertha  Mabel  1884-1943  dau  of  William 
C.  and  Harriet  Crowell  Scranton.  Worked 
foundry,  r  SOh  #280  ch  1.  Harriet  b  1905 
m  1924  Perley  C.  Woods  r  Sp  ch  Clifford 
b  1924,  Richard  E.  b  1927,  Margaret  El¬ 
len  b  1929,  Raymond  H.  b  1935  2.  Doris 
1907-35  m  1st  1924  Forrest  Print  b  1895 
Chester,  Vt.  m  2nd  1937  Turgeon  ch 
James  Forrest  b  1925,  Earl  Francis  b  1927, 
Ruth  Doris  1931  inf  3.  Charles  Adrian  b 
1917  m  1st  1946  Grace  Winifred  Thayer 
m  2nd  1951  Doris  Marguerite  Tower  b 
1909  4.  Ernest  Harland  (Skeet)  b  1922  m 
1946  Mary  Lenore  b  1925  dau  of  Walter 
and  Madeline  McMahon  ch  John  b  1947, 
William  Harland  b  1948,  Kathryn  b  1950, 
James  Michael  b  1952  V  Ida  Pearl  b  1889 
m  Bertrand  Howard. 

ROYS,  BYRON  FRANK  189-1923  m 
Adelia  M.  1846-1903  dau  of  Abel  and 
Melvina  Spaulding  Moore  ch  I  Fred  H. 
m  1903  Grace  E.  Butterfield.  Of  their  ch 
the  only  one  in  Ch  is  Mrs.  Arthur  La- 
forge  H  Charles  b  1880  m  Elizabeth  b 
1885  dau  of  Henry  J.  Densmore  ch  Char¬ 
lotte  Mae  b  1905  m  1st  Mark  Smith  ch 
(1)  Madeline  b  1923  m  Warren  Hall  ch 
Beverly,  Sandra,  Donna,  Mark  (2)  Shir¬ 
ley  b  1926  m  Fred  Micks  ch  Dianne,  Nan¬ 
cy  Charlotte  m  2nd  1935  Howard  Corkins 
b  1909  r  Sn. 

RUMRILL,  LEVI  1804-79  m  1826  Ur¬ 
sula  Garfield  1800-70  settled  Ch  1833 
(OH  543)  ch  I  Lewis  1829-1908  m  1866 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Currier  Eggleston 
1828-93  Excellent  carpenter  r  Sn  #53 
II  Ursula  Ann  m  Oliver  P.  Cross  III 
Fanny  1832-54  IV  Levi  1834-9  m  Lucia 
B.  Rumrill  r  Sp  dau  Emma  V  Lucius  1837- 
1908  (S)  VI  Matilda  1839-97  (S)  VII 
Elizabeth  (Lizzie)  1842-1924  (S)  Lucius 
worked  for  neighboring  farmers  until 
Civil  War.  Somewhat  disabled  in  war,  r 
with  his  sister  Lizzie  Sn  #51. 

RUMRILL,  LEVI  W.  b  1893  Weathers  - 
field,  Vt.  son  of  Herman  A.  and  Lydia  R. 
Rumrill  m  1922  Gladys  S.  b  1899  dau  of 


Frank  Benware  ch  I  Virginia  Marie  b 
1919  m  1st  1937  Hugh  Henry  Knight  ch 
William,  Judith  m  2nd  Victor  Lee  Young 
ch  Linda  II  Arlene  Phyllis  b  1926  m  Don¬ 
ald  Alfred  Howe  ch  Cheryl,  Sheila,  Don¬ 
ald  d,  Almont,  Dale,  Ethel  III  Almont 
Levi  b  1930  IV  Marion  Grace  b  1932. 

RUSSELL,  EDWARD  G.  1859-1920  b 
New  London  son  of  Oliver  K.  and  Austice 
M.  Todd  Russell  m  Carrie  J.  1862-1935 
dau  of  Asa  Harriman.  Family  came  to 
SCh  about  1895  ch  I  Sherman  E.  1886- 

1918  II  Oliver  m  Etta - r  Windsor,  Vt. 

ch  Helen  m  James  St.  John;  Stella  m 
1934  Harold  R.  Starr  ch  David  Edward 
b  1940,  Kathleen  Sue  Esther  b  1951  r 
NCh;  Viola;  Robert;  Beverly;  Roberta; 
Ruth  III  Helen  b  1891  m  Earl  Orvis  r  Vt. 
ch  Sherman,  Ruth,  Gardner,  Lucille, 
Wendell  IV  Gladys  1894-1951  m  Leon 
Kemp. 

RUSSELL,  JAMES  1822-1925  b  Little 
Rock,  Can.  m  Olive  May  Sweet  1856-1909 
Horse  trader  ch  I  Charles  b  1880  m  Mary 
Hart  II  Walter  (Joe)  b  1882  (S)  III 
Horace  b  1887  Ac  m  1909  Jennie  May 
Stoddard  ch  1.  Edward  b  1910  m  r  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  2.  Dayton  Edward  b  1917  m 
1939  Doris  Laura  b  1916  dau  of  Edward 
and  Sadie  Pike  Merrill  ch  Katherine 
Clair  b  1940,  Anne  b  1945,  Bonnie  May 
b  1947,  Martha  Lee  b  1954  IV  Lewis 
Thomas  b  1895  m  1940  Mrs.  Wilma  Ken- 
nett  Schofield  b  1907  ch  Betty  Elaine  b 
1946. 

SANDERSON,  ALBERT  H.  1828-1909 
m  1855  Caroline  P.  Terry  1835-1903.  Came 
to  Ch  1858,  removed  to  Mass.  1859,  re¬ 
turned  to  Ch  1901  ch  I  Nellie  F.  1857- 
1954  II  Harvey  E.  1860-1923  m  1887 
Jennie  Eva  Dow  1862-99  ch  1.  Abbie  b 
1888  m  1st  1907  James  Knapp  1881-1915 
m  2nd  Louis  Comstock  2.  Marjorie  b  1891 
m  Charles  Berry  r  Cal.  ch  (1)  Doris 
Louise  1911-37  (2)  Ethel  Marjorie  b  1912 
(3)  Mary  Shirley  b  1913  (4)  Charles  Har¬ 
vey  b  1924  m  1948  Evelyn  Ruth  b  1926 
dau  of  Aaron  Fisk  r  Miranda,  Cal.  ch 
Robert  Charles,  Marilyn. 

SAUNDERSON,  REV.  HENRY  H.  1810- 
91  b  Hollis,  N.  H.  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Lucy  Poole  Saunderson  m  1845  Elizabeth 
dau  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Whitney  Cum¬ 
mings  of  Hollis  ch  Mary  d  1851  age  3  and 
Henry  P.  Grad.  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  held  pastorates  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
Ludlow  and  Wallingford,  Vt.  and  Ch  and 
Swanzey,  N.  H.  He  came  to  Ch  1864  and 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  for  nine  years,  after  which  he 
wrote  the  history  of  the  town.  He  had 
previously  written  a  history  of  Walling¬ 
ford.  It  was  only  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife  and  son  that  he  was  able  to 
complete  the  history  of  Charlestown,  so 
exhausting  did  he  find  the  compiling  of 
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seemingly  endless  statistics.  The  north¬ 
east  window  in  the  Congregational  Church 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Saunderson. 

SAYCE,  ARCHIBALD  HERBERT  b 
New  York.  N.  Y.  son  of  Montford  Palmer 
and  Winifred  O’Connor  Sayce  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  Gate,  London,  Eng.,  at¬ 
tended  Hamilton  Inst.,  Bishop’s  Coll. 
Sch.  in  Canada,  Bromsgrove  Sch.  in  Eng., 
graduated  from  engineering  sch  at  Corn¬ 
ell  Univ  1905.  Consulting  engineer  for 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  later  H.  M. 
Byllesby  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Served  as 
First  Lieut  in  the  artillery  during  World 
War  I,  m  Dorothy  E.  Holton  of  Chicago 
and  Ch  in  1918.  First  came  to  Ch  in  1920, 
returning  every  year  with  his  family  to 
spend  the  summer  until  1930  when  he 
made  Ch  his  permanent  residence.  Ch  I 
Montford  Herbert  Robin,  graduated  Dart¬ 
mouth  Coll  1947  and  Cornell  Law  Sch 
1950.  Served  in  OSS  during  World  War 
II  in  Far  East.  Member  of  firm  of  Buck- 
ley,  Zopf  &  Sayce,  practicing  law  in  Ch 
and  Claremont.  II  Archibald  Holton, 
graduated  Deerfield  Acad  1943,  served  in 
infantry  in  Europe  during  World  War 
II.  Killed  in  action  May,  1945.  Ill  Doro¬ 
thy  Jane,  graduated  Smith  Coll  1950. 
Taught  in  Charlestown  Sch  1953-54  m 
Craig  E.  Falk  of  Meriden,  Conn,  in  1954, 
r  Newton,  Mass. 

SCHOFIELD,  CECIL  EVERLY  1900-48 
m  Wilma  Kennett  b  1907.  Came  to  Ch 
1929,  worked  foundry  ch  I  Ralph  b  1924 
m  Hilda  Page  ch  Inez  b  1944,  Ralph  Jr. 
1947-52  (drowned  in  swimming  pool), 
Clyde  b  1948,  Jean  Marie  b  1950,  Patricia 
Ann  b  1952,  Ruth  Evelyn  b  1955  II  Eve¬ 
lyn  b  1927  m  Kenneth  Weaver  ch  Ken¬ 
neth  b  1944,  Paul  b  1946  III  Donald  b 
1930  m  1951  Allyson  June  Merrill  TV 
Cecil  E.  Jr.  b  1931  m  1951  Stella  Hazel 
Czarnecki  b  1931  ch  Keith  Frederick  b 
1952,  Gary  Wayne  b  1953  V  Patricia 
Clydene  b  1933  m  1952  Walter  Guy 
Jennison  ch  Grace  Clydene  VI  Paul 
Robert  b  1936  m  1953  Barbara  Hammond 
VII  Carolyn  June  b  1938. 

SCOFIELD,  FRANK  1849-1923  m  1872 
Louisa  S.  (Sarah  Louisa)  Jacobs  1853- 
1928.  Came  to  Ch  1901  ch  I  Etta  Sophia 
1874-1918  m  Edgar  Parkhurst  ch  Frank, 
Kenneth,  Harry,  Juanita,  John  II  Nora 
L.  1875-1901  III  Helen  Frances  b  1876  m 
Frank  Tebo  r  Unity  ch  Adin,  Rena  IV 
Harry  Frank  b  1882  m  1st  Elsie  Jones  m 
2nd  1940  Ruth  Harris  b  1893  dau  of  Fred 
Clarke  V  Grace  Marion  b  1887  m  James 
J.  Jennings  ch  William,  Louise,  Edward 
VI  Mark  S.  b  1889  m  1908  Caroline  E. 
Green  b  1891  ch  Edward  b  1908,  Mel¬ 
bourne  b  1910,  Cedric,  Arlene,  Ronald, 
Richard. 

SCHUMANN,  FELIX  b  1900  Germany 


son  of  Louis  M.  and  Hetwig  Hausehilt 
Schumann  m  1st  1919  Gertrude  Elizabeth 
1901-37  b  Germany  dau  of  Julius  Hahn 
m  2nd  1937  Olga  dau  of  Louis  and  Pauline 
Storhl  Hahn.  Came  to  Ch  1929,  worked 
foundry,  naturalized  1941,  r  #225  since 
1943  ch  I  Gerhardt  b  1923  m  1950  Doro¬ 
thy  Rathbun  ch  Gary  b  1951  II  Mari¬ 
anne  b  1924  III  Ester  Greta  b  1930  m 
1951  Laurent  Ernest  Pare  b  1928  div.  1954. 

SCRANTON,  JAMES  W.  b  1886  Lemp- 
ster  m  1912  Alice  L.  1896-1929  dau  of 
Ernest  Knight  ch  I  Olive  J.  b  1913  II 
Albert  E.  b  1914  m  1938  Margaret  E. 
Wheeler  III  James  A.  b  1917  IV  Margaret 
May  b  1919  m  Robert  Delmar  Bian  Davis 
ch  Joan  Anne  b  1940,  Robert  Delmar  b 
1942,  Donna  Lee  b  1948  V  Walter  A.  b 
1922  m  1946  Marion  E.  Champney  VI 
Edna  Louise  b  1924  m  Oscar  Fisk. 

SEARLES,  STEPHEN  T.  1849-1916  b 
Georgetown,  Mass,  m  1884  Harriet  E. 
(Hattie)  1853-1947  b  Newfane,  Vt.  dau  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Harriet  E.  Taylor.  Mrs. 
Searles’  father  was  a  brother  of  the  third 
Mrs.  Roswell  Robertson  Sr.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Bailey.  Her  mother  d  of  consumption  and 
her  aunts  brought  her  up.  For  a  time 
she  attended  Mrs.  Bailey’s  private  school 
in  Macon,  Ga.  Stephen  Searles  was  a 
farmer  at  SCh  #273,  retired  to  #332 
which  his  wife  inherited  from  the  Robert¬ 
sons. 

SHAND,  ERIC  b  1907  son  of  Albert 
and  Lottie  Manning  Shand  m  1939  Helen 
b  1918  dau  of  Thomas  and  Ethel  Ling 
Reil  ch  Twins  Stephen  Mitchell  and 
Marilyn  Rogene  b  1941,  Doreen  b  1953. 
Came  to  Ch  1944. 

SHAW,  PHILIP  W.  b  1897  Malden, 
Mass,  son  of  Philip  W.  and  Lena  Stowell 
Shaw  m  1917  Ellen  Avis  1894-1950  dau  of 
Edward  H.  Reed  ch  I  Wellesley  Reed  b 
1918  m  1947  Adeline  H.  b  1918  dau  of 
Eugene  Nelson  ch  Edward  Nelson  b  1936, 
Jonathan  Paul  1949  inf,  Philip  Eugene 
b  1951  II  Preston  Stowell  1920-53  m  1942 
Albertine  Christine  b  1921  dau  of  William 
Burns  ch  Kathaleen  Burns  b  1948,  Michael 
John  b  1950. 

SHEEDY,  PATRICK  1808-83  m  Brid¬ 
get  Goonan  1824-73  ch  Michael  J.  1854- 
79,  Mary,  John,  Katie  1859-86  (the  last 
of  the  family) . 

SHEPARD,  HOWARD  b  1902  m  1938 
Gabrielle  Michel  ch  Howard  Willard  b 
1938,  Yolande  b  1941,  Elaine  b  1942. 

SHERMAN,  WALTER  WINFIELD  b 
1911  Providence,  R.  I.  son  of  Harry  W. 
and  Florence  E.  Miller  Sherman  m  1937 
Florence  Marie  Gurndon  b  1919  Provi¬ 
dence.  Came  to  Ch  1951.  He  was  on  the 
Missouri  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty,  in  Japanese  water,  ch 
Raymond  Walter  b  1937,  Robert  Charles 
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b  1940,  Richard  LeRoy  b  1945,  Ronald 
Leonard  b  1951. 

SHERWIN,  FREDERICK  HADLEY  b 

1901  A1  son  of  Fred  W.  and  Emma  Esta- 
brook  Sherwin  m  1923  Emma  Dora  b  1900 
Wallingford,  Vt.  dau  of  William  and 
Emma  Pelsice  Cutter  ch  Faye  Anne  b  1935. 

SHERWIN,  GEORGE  E.  1841-1912  b 
Windham,  Vt.  m  Abbie  Littlefield  1838- 
1911  r  #212  ch  I  Willie  A.  1869-1926  m 
1911  May  C.  1888-1929.  (She  m  2nd  Nel¬ 
son  Pecor) .  Worked  for  George  Bowen 
40  yrs,  as  teamster,  fireman  ch  1.  William 
E.  b  1913  2.  Bona  Belle  1915-6  3.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  b  1917  4.  Lawrence  Wilbur  b 
1922  m  Viola  Privette  II  Charles  B.  1870- 

1902  III  Laura. 

SHERWOOD,  VERNON  TUDOR  1876- 
1944  b  London,  Eng.  m  1923  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Wheeler  Marcy  dau  of  Charles  P. 
Wheeler.  Having  received  training  in 
horticulture  in  England  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  he  came  to  America  in  1907.  He 
was  foreman  for  a  wholesale  florist  in 
Waverley,  Mass.,  later  orchid  grower  for 
Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  of  Boston.  From  there 
he  went  as  gardener  to  Arcadia  Park, 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  and  then  to  take  charge 
of  the  greenhouse  and  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Paris.  After  her  death  in  1917  he  started 
his  own  geranium  business.  The  first 
year,  with  one  small  house,  he  raised 
and  sold  9000  plants.  Additions  have  been 
made  and  the  plants  are  now  numbered 
in  six  figures.  Following  his  death  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  with  the  assistance  of  Alson 
Clark,  carried  on  the  business,  shipping 
the  crates  of  plants  all  through  the  east¬ 
ern  states.  The  biggest  business  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Memorial  Day,  Mothers’  Day 
and  Children’s  Day.  In  1953  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  sold  the  business  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Brown. 

SIMMONS,  SARAH  (Old  Syl  or  Aunt 
Syl)  1796-1888  Colored,  worked  for  Arms, 
Hunt,  Peter  and  Peter  A.  Evans. 

SIMMONS,  ROBERT  L.  1856-1928  m 
1900  Mabel  E.  Merrill.  Came  to  Ch  1911 
ch  Earle  L.  1902-16,  Dorothy  M.  b  1910 
m  1950  Charles  Riley  Jr.  r  Attleboro,  Mass. 

SIMPSON,  EVERETT  son  of  Alexander 
and  Sarah  Bates  Simpson  m  1926  Edith 
dau  of  George  and  Cathleen  Jameson 
Bagley  ch  Ralph,  Esther  m  1954  Alfred 
Welch.  Came  to  Ch  1936. 

SKELLY,  WILLARD  JAMES  1874- 
1933  m  Armina  Emma  Sanborn  1877- 
1944.  Came  to  Ch  1929,  r  Sn  #73  ch 
Mildred  Emily  b  1901  m  1st  John  Albert 
Shepherd  1898-1949  ch  Muriel  Emily  b 
1928  m  1949  George  Ellsworth  Mathews 
r  Cl  ch  David  Albert  b  1949,  George 
Ellsworth  III  b  1953  Mildred  m  2nd  Ray¬ 
mond  Udelpho  Sage  b  1907. 

SLAVIN,  THOMAS  1851-1916  b  P.  E.  I. 
m  1874  Clara  Hilliard  1855-1929  b  Ac. 


Came  to  Ch  1869  Carpenter  ch  Clarence 
b  1893  m  1922  Theresa  Mae  b  1893  Mill- 
bury,  Mass,  dau  of  James  and  Rhoda 
Green  Leary  ch  Richard  L.  b  1927. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  b  1900  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  and  Sarah  Jane  Smith  m  1925 
Gladys  b  1902  dau  of  Edward  and  Rose¬ 
line  Sweet.  Came  to  Ch  1935,  on  staff  Vt. 
Newspaper  Corporation. 

SMITH,  LAWRENCE  LEO  (brother  of 
Charles)  b  1905  m  1927  Agnes  Golda  b 
1910  Litchfield,  Conn,  dau  of  Julius  Henry 
Rylander.  Bought  #8,  later  Kratky’s  N.  E. 
Poultry  Outlet  business,  now  r  Sn  #84 
ch  I  William  Roger  b  1930  m  1952  Jeanne 
Beverly  b  1930  dau  of  Harmon  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Langdon  ch  Susan  b  1953  II  Law¬ 
rence  Douglas  b  1932  III  Reginald  Henry 
b  1934  IV  Gladys  Elizabeth  b  1946. 

SMITH,  CLAYTON  b  1902  m  1926 
Rachel  b  1901.  Came  to  NCh  1926. 

SMITH,  EDWARD  J.  1846-1917  son  of 
Hiram  1818-95  and  Harriet  N.  Briggs 
Smith  1821-53  m  1870  Olive  Sophia  1843- 
1929  dau  of  George  Prouty  of  L  (OH  551) 
(LH  637)  Edward  Smith  was  a  carriage 
painter  with  shop  at  V#91.  W.  Guy 
Smith  is  also  a  painter,  ch  I  Lula  1872- 
1908  m  Dr.  Oscar  C.  Young  II  Albert 
1875-1942  (S)  III  Walter  Guy  b  1876  m 
1901  Margaret  1875-1916  dau  of  William 
Swan.  (OH  576-7)  ch  1.  Olive  M.  b  1904 
m  Leon  Bashaw  2.  Edward  Swan  b  1906 
m  1929  Edna  Grace  Foss  r  Keene  3. 
Walter  Guy  b  1909  m  1939  Olive  M.  b 
1912  dau  of  William  Sylvester  ch  Nancy 
Lee  b  1942,  Linda  Lou  b  1943,  Kayda  May 
b  1945,  Karen  Jill  b  1949,  John  Walter  b 
1952. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  1852-1927  son  of 
Lewis  and  Ellen  M.  Jackson  Smith  m  1884 
Ellen  M.  Wilcox  b  1866  Winchenden, 
Mass.  Came  to  Ch  1912,  bought  #147  at 
NCh  ch  I  Alfred  b  1885  m  1911  Rose  b 
1892  dau  of  Louis  and  Laura  Etta  Miller 
Bourret  of  Gilsum  r  #147  II  Florence  b 
1889  m  1st  Herbert  Irish  of  Danbury, 
N.  H.  ch  William  b  1926  m  2nd  1948  Law¬ 
rence  Pitkin  of  Hartford,  Vt.  r  Westboro, 
Mass.  Ill  Robert  L.  b  1890  m  1911  Ines 
M.  b  1891  dau  of  Julius  Porter  ch  1.  Leon 
A.  b  1912  m  1934  Dorothy  Stevens  of  Lou¬ 
den  ch  David  b  1935,  Gordon  b  1937, 
Michael  b  1951,  Kevin  b  1952  2.  Leroy 
Alfred  1919-44  (d  in  service  in  France)  3. 
Robert  b  1922  m  Jean  Collins  ch  Cathy 
b  1946,  Nina  Dee  1949  inf,  Timothy  b 
1950,  Kristen  b  1952  IV  Clarence  b  1898 
m  1938  Alice  Currier  of  Hampton  Falls 
ch  Paul  b  1943  V  Harold  b  1902  m  1932 
Florence  Tufts  r  Ansonia,  Conn.  George 
D.  Smith  had  the  following  ch  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  m  1.  Lewis  W.  1874-1952  m  1896 
Lizzie  L.  Jewett  ch  Olive  m  Sears,  Hazel 
m  Johnson,  Gladys  m  Tong  2.  David 
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1878-1938  (S)  3.  Bertie  E.  1879-1909  m 
Pearl  Hammond  ch  Dorothy  b  1909  m 
1932  Emlen  Pitfield  ch  David  b  1933  r 
Hudson,  N.  H.  She  was  brought  up  by 
her  grandmother  and  Alfred  Smith  after 
her  parents  died. 

SMITH.  LOREN  W.  b  1890  Windham, 
Vt.  m  1911  Bertha  B.  Abbott  ch  I  Frank 
Waldo  b  1912  m  1934  Catherine  T.  b  1915 
Berlin,  N.  H.  dau  of  Nicodemo  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Frusta  Gallus  ch  Betty  b  1935, 
Frank  Waldo  Jr.  b  1940,  Richard  b  1943 
II  Francis  L.  1913-7  III  Rolla  Hurdis  b 
1915  m  1936  Ruth  b  1920  dau  of  Thomas 
Colby  ch  inf  1937,  David  Rolla  b  1940, 
Eleanor  b  1943,  Rose  Marie  b  1945,  Lucy 
Belle  b  1948  IV  Nelson  A.  b  1916  m  1st 
Virginia  White  m  2nd  Ursula  Gurten  r 
Vernon,  Mass,  ch  Kathy,  Raymond  V 
Lucy  Belle  b  1921  m  Albert  Caron  of 
Newport  ch  Barbara,  Shirley,  Edward  r 
Lyndonville,  Vt.  VI  Hurdis  Melvin  b  1922 
m  1947  Geraldine  b  1924  dau  of  John 
Davis  ch  Brian  Nelson  b  1948,  Paul  b 
1950  VII  Ava  Eleanor  b  1926  m  1947  Carl 
Edward  Goewey  ch  Richard  Edward  b 
1947,  Frank,  Dorothy  r  Cl  VIII  Rachel 
May  b  1929  m  William  Lang  r  Lyndon¬ 
ville,  Vt. 

SMITH,  ROLLA  FRANK  (brother  of 
Loren)  b  1896  m  1919  Delia  Augusta  b 
1897  dau  of  Oliver  Lawrence  ch  I  Lor- 
aine  Belle  b  1922  m  1941  Bernard  Law¬ 
rence  ch  Bernard  Lynn  Jr.  b  1942,  Daniel 
Paul  b  1943,  James  Kenneth  b  1946, 
David  Norman  b  1948,  Dana  Lee  b  1950 
II  Loren  Waldo  b  1924  m  1944  Dorothy  b 
1927  dau  of  Harold  Ritchie  ch  Loren 
Waldo  b  1945,  Linda  Dorothy  b  1947, 
Harold  Rolla  b  1948  III  Josephine  b  1927 
m  1947  Howard  Goss  of  A1  IV  Evelyn  b 
1929  m  1948  Raymond  Fuller  ch  Harriett 
Jean  b  1949,  Alma  Rae  b  1950,  Robert  b 
1952,  Sylvia  Marie  b  1953,  Raymond  b 
1954  V  Harriet  Eleanor  b  1934  m  1953 
Lewis  Oscar  Brooks  r  A1  ch  Deborah 
Leslie  b  1954. 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  EDWARD  1875-1949 
m  Ella  May  McClenning  1874-1948.  Came 
to  Ch  1938  r  #244  ch  I  Rex  b  1902  II 
Lina  b  1904  m  Wendell  Record  r  W. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  ch  Dorothy,  Samuel, 
Floyd  III  Robert  b  1906  m  Mary  Smith 
r  Peru,  Vt.  ch  Robert  William  IV  Clar¬ 
ence  b  1908  m  Minnie  Fusco  ch  Betty  Lou 
b  1945,  Jannis  Jo  b  1948  V  Roy  Bernard 
1913-42  m  Esther  Abbey  ch  Bernard  b 
1936. 

SMITH,  SQUIRE  G.  1821-1906  b  Ches¬ 
terfield  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  m  1st 
Cynthia  Lane  1821-74  (OH  469)  m  2nd 
1887  Mrs.  Margaret  Middleton  1837-1908 
(OH  481)  ch  I  Edna  E.  1850-1913  m  1st 
Henry  Chamberlain  m  2nd  John  Hatch 
m  3rd  John  O.  Fowler  EC  Frank  A.  1852- 
1929  m  1877  Betty  A.  (or  Emma)  Mer¬ 


rill  ch  Lena  Cynthia  1878-1927  m  Eben 
Wright  1882-1947?  ch  (1)  Clyde  1911-2 
(2)  Leonard  Arthur  b  1912  (adopted)  (3) 
Lester  L.  b  1913  m  Hazel  E.  Clokey  ch 
Leonard  b  1935  III  Estella  V.  1855-1901 
m  George  C.  Farnsworth  1855-1910  RR 
engineer  ch  Edward  Ellis  1880-1937  grad. 
West  Point  retired  1923  after  30  yrs.  in 
army  ch  Edward  E.  Jr.,  John  P. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  came  to  NCh  from 
Canton,  Mass.  1829  and  settled  #197 
(OH  551)  His  son  Oren  1832-1911  m  Col¬ 
umbia  Roania  1834-1907  dau  of  Thomas 
Frost  (OH  355-6)  He  was  a  merchant  in 
the  old  Hall  at  NCh  and  in  the  brick 
store  at  Ch  Street,  later  went  west,  d 
Lincoln,  Neb.  son,  dau.  His  brother  George 
S.  1826-1900  m  1st  Jane  S.  1821-80  dau  of 
Robert  Rand  (OH  533)  m  2nd  1883  Sarah 
P.  (sister  of  Jane)  1824-1911  ch  Robert 
R.  1858- ?  r  NCh  #112.  He  was  a  runner 
selling  boots  and  shoes  in  the  west.  He 
later  retired  to  run  his  wife’s  farm,  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  good  grade  of  western  horses  to 
sell.  He  also  had  interests  in  Fort  Payne, 
Ala.  and  spent  considerable  time  there. 
He  was  also  active  in  politics.  His  son 
Robert  grad.  Dartmouth,  was  a  banker 
at  Renwick,  Iowa. 

SMITH,  REV.  WILLIAM  B.  T.  1842- 
1921  m  1888  Nellie  S.  1857-1931  dau  of 
Jonathan  Baker  (OH  281-2)  Rector  of 
St.  Luke’s  Church  1888-92  Grad.  Dart. 
1866,  General  Theological  Seminary  1869. 
Their  married  life  was  spent  at  health 
resorts,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  only  a  few  weeks  each  year  in  Ch. 
After  the  death  of  her  sister  Lizzie  in 
1883  she  was  the  sole  heir  of  the  vast 
Willard  and  Baker  holdings  in  Ch.  Levi 
Willard,  her  grandfather,  was  said  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  town  when  he  died. 
She  left  all  but  $400  (for  the  care  of  the 
Baker  lot)  of  her  large  estate  to  Norwich 
University  from  which  her  father  gradu¬ 
ated  1824.  In  1931  her  furniture  etc.  were 
sold  at  a  two  day  auction  which  attracted 
antique  dealers  from  far  and  near. 

SNOW,  CHARLES  EDMUND  JR.  b 
1907  Worcester,  Mass,  son  of  Charles 
Edmund  and  Amy  Louise  Randall  Snow 
m  1930  Evelyn  Dorris  b  1903  dau  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Stearns.  Works  The  Green  Co.  ch 
Charles  Horace  b  1933,  Walter  Randall 
b  1941,  Carol  b  1946. 

SNOW,  FRANK  1821-93  b  Salisbury, 
N.  H.  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Bohman 
Snow  m  1848  Celestina  P.  1825-1924  b 
Stratford,  N.  H.  dau  of  Isaac  and  Anna 
Guild  Brown.  Mr.  Snow  was  a  landmark 
familiar  to  Ch  people  for  more  than  30 
yrs.  There  was  hardly  a  family  in  the 
community  but  what  was  indebted  to 
him  for  shovelling  and  sanding  walks, 
doing  errands,  and  sharing  wild  flowers, 
berries  and  herbs  gathered  on  his  long 
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walks  over  the  hills.  Mrs.  Snow  lived  to 
be  nearly  100  years  old.  ch  I  Charles 
Rockwood  1850-1920  b  Chelmsford,  Mass, 
m  1874  Nancy  Adeline  1853-83  b  L  dau  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  A.  Buss  Woods  Hunter 
(LH  501)  He  went  to  Cl  1883  as  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  later  worked  Sullivan  16  yrs.  ch 
1.  Frank  B.  1874-1937  (S)  2.  George  C. 
1876-1948  (S)  3.  Ernest  Willard  1879- 
1930  m  1899  Josephine  Almira  Randel  b 
Sp  1881  ch  (1)  Gladys  Catherine  b  1900 
m  1927  Frederick  Hau brick  (2)  Thomas 
Leonard  b  1902  m  1928  Louise  Nutting  ch 
Charles  Nutting  b  1929,  Thomas  Leonard 
Jr.  b  1932  (3)  Helen  Elizabeth  1905  inf 
(4)  Frances  Weston  b  1919  m  1940  Waldo 
Russell  Streeter  b  1915  Headmaster  of  Ch 
High  School  ch  I>eborah  Hubbard  b  1942, 
Joan  Weston  b  1944,  Jonathan  Snow  b 
1947,  Christopher  Miner  b  1951  4.  Alice 
G.  1882-1950  m  1st  Hosea  Johnson  m  2nd 
Wallace  White  II  George  Augustus  1853- 
1925  b  Acton,  Mass,  m  Carrie  Annette 
1857-1935  dau  of  Henry  Easter.  Located 
Cl  1875  ch  Sherman  T.  r  Ramapo,  N.  Y., 
Jennie  E.,  Edith  d  Cl  1942  m  George  E. 
Stillings  III  Harriet  Evangeline  (Eva) 
1855-1925  m  Edward  L.  Earle,  engineer 
on  Rutland  RR  r  Rutland  3  ch  IV  Her¬ 
bert  Wellington  1858-1934  m  AbbieEstella 
dau  of  John  and  Eliza  Mack  Griffin  who 
came  to  Ch  1866,  ch  Verne,  Helen  E.  m 
James  George  head  of  State  Industrial 
School  V  Sarah  Gertrude  1860-3  VI 
Martha  Allison  1862-3  VII  Arthur  Adams 

K.  1864-  m  Adeline  -  ch  Phyllis  r 

Baldwinsville,  Mass.  VILE  Edith  b  1868 
m  1st  Green  ch  Eva  m  2nd  Leonard  L. 
Lane  Andover,  Vt.  ch  Maxwell. 

SNOW,  HAROLD  b  1893  m  1912  Elsie 
D.  1892-1951  dau  of  Fred  Huntley  ch  I 
Catherine  b  1914  m  1939  James  Mulcahey 
r  Vergennes,  Vt.  ch  Elizabeth  b  1945  II 
Parker  D.  b  1916  m  1939  McFrancis 
Bonner  ch  Parker  DeWit  2nd  b  1944. 

SOPER,  FRANK  WARNER  1845-1926 
m  1866  Emma  Louise  Parker  1845-1924 
Came  to  Ch  about  1896. 

SOUCIE,  LEE  JOSEPH  b  1888  son  of 
Joseph  and  Anna  Bell  Jordan  Soucie  m 
1st  1919  Mrs.  Catherine  Parks  Jardine 
Whitney  1898-1951  dau  of  James  Jardine 
and  widow  of  George  Whitney  ch  Ver¬ 
onica  b  1919  m  1938  Roger  Carl  Pelton 
(LH  612)  ch  Francis  Neil  b  1939,  Roger 
Lee  b  1941,  William  Carl  b  1942,  Walter 
David  b  1943,  Katherine  Mary  b  1944 
Michael  Allen  b  1946,  Anne  Marie  b  1947’ 
Edward  Charles  b  1950  Lee  m  2nd  1952 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ada  Wescott. 

SPARROW,  CHARLES  1849-79  m  1870 
Mary  E.  1848-1937  dau  of  Oliver  Putnam 
(OH  533)  Harness  maker,  family  removed 
to  Keene  about  1897  ch  I  Lena  M.  1871- 
1918  m  Edgar  F.  Fisk  II  Harry  1876-1945 
m  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bragg  b  1886. 


SPAULDING,  HARRY  GORHAM  1881- 
1946  b  Chelmsford,  Mass,  adopted  son  of 
Samuel  T.  and  Carrie  Jewett  Spaulding 
m  2nd  1909  Lillian  Holden  m  3rd  1918 
Myrtle  Charlotte  b  1899  Chicopee,  Mass, 
dau  of  Clarence  and  Lena  Shaw  Alex¬ 
ander  (Mrs.  Alexander  m  2nd  Leslie 
Spaulding)  ch  I  Elizabeth  b  1919  (adopt¬ 
ed)  m  1937  Garnet  Henshaw  r  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass,  ch  Richard  b  1938,  Thomas 
b  1941  II  Kathleen  b  1921  m  1946  George 
Wallace  III  Robert  b  1923  m  1947  Mar¬ 
garet  b  1926  dau  of  Elias  Haddad  IV 
Priscilla  b  1928  m  1948  Charles  White. 

SPAULDING,  LEWIS  HENRY  1885- 
1952  son  of  Leonard  and  Sophia  Ella 
Spaulding  1860-1946  m  1920  Catherine  b 
1902  dau  of  Luther  and  Ida  Pratt  Knight 
ch  I  Marjorie  b  1921  m  1939  Ralph  b 
1915  son  of  William  and  Jennie  Mac- 
Connell  Muzzey  ch  Janice  Sylvia  b  1940, 
David  b  1942,  Patricia  Ann  b  1943,  Bruce 
b  1951.  Removed  to  Cal.  II  Frances  b 
1923  m  1941  Raymond  Adams  III  Thelma 
b  1927  m  1st  1947  Allen  Cornell  m  2nd 
1951  Elmer  Alviso  ch  Carla  Joy  b  1951 
IV  Donald  b  1945.  Lewis  Spaulding  came 
from  Sp  to  Ch  1928.  Leslie  Spaulding  was 
his  half  brother,  Harry  no  relation. 

SPENCER,  AARON  1827-74  m  1851 
Fanny  Stoddard  1827-1920.  (OH  554) 

SPENCER,  ELIJAH  GILBERT  1846- 
1932  m  1876  Hattie  E.  Demary  1853-1921 
(OH  325,  554-5)  ch  I  Willard  D.  1882- 
1918  m  1907  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Taggart  1879- 
1918  b  Sp  dau  of  Frye  and  Celina  Corser 
Hopkins.  Only  ch  to  grow  up  Iverna  b 
1910  m  1928  Earle  b  1903  Harmony,  Me. 
son  of  Miles  and  Ethel  M.  O’Reilly  French 
ch  (1)  Ethel  Jane  b  1929  m  1948  Stanley 
James  Bostwick  b  1929  ch  Kathleen  Ann 
b  1951  (2)  Ann  Kathleen  b  1932  m  1951 
Mage  Alfred  Lyford  b  1932  ch  Brian  Mage 
b  1952  (3)  Eleanor  May  b  1934  (4) 

Harriet  Esther  b  1936  (5)  Delmer  Willard 
b  1947  (6)  David  Earle  b  1950  II  Jane 
Olive  b  1887. 

SPOONER,  STEPHEN  1835-1917  m 
1855  Sophia  Lois  Hull  1839-90.  Came  to 
Ch  1849  (OH  430-1,  555)  Learned  his 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner  from  his 
father  and  in  Keene  where  he  resided 
for  a  short  time.  Built  many  of  the 
houses  in  town  in  whole  or  in  part,  ch 
I  Sophia  Abbie  1856-1951  (S)  Teacher 
for  many  years,  local  correspondent  for 
the  weekly  papers,  saved  clippings  of  all 
the  items  she  wrote,  and  also  those  of 
other  correspondents.  Her  niece  made 
them  available  for  this  compilation.  II 
Charles  Horace  1858-1946  m  1882  Inez 
G.  Davis  1859-1930  b  Galesburg,  Til, 
Teacher,  president  of  Norwich  U.  1904-15. 
Grad.  Norwich  1878,  A.M.  1895,  LLD 
UVM  1904.  Mrs.  Spooner  was  president 
of  Vt.  Daughters  of  1812,  established  the 
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organization  in  N.  H.  Artist,  lectured  on 
art.  ch  James  Davis  1898-1938  m  1925 
Mrs.  Lora  E.  Allen  b  Belchertown,  Mass, 
dau  of  Louis  and  Mary  Belisle  LaBelle 
ch  by  her  first  m  Louise  and  Ernest  Allen. 
Telegrapher,  admitted  to  the  bar  1928 
III  Ruth  Jenner  1872-1906  m  1898  Dr. 
Lucius  Knowles  Thayer  1871-1943  (den¬ 
tist)  ch  Ruth  S.  b  1906  m  Karl  M.  Pear¬ 
son  ch  Karl  M.  Jr.,  Priscilla  Ruth.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Thayer,  Dr.  Thayer 
removed  to  Somerville,  Mass,  m  2nd  1908 
Ashbeline  Mae  Cattle. 

STEBBINS,  JAMES  CROFT  1806-99  b 
Brimfield,  Me.  (or  Mass.)  son  of  Abner 
and  Abigail  Bacon  Stebbins  m  Sibil  Par¬ 
ker  (OH  504)  Shoemaker,  voluble  and 
sharp  tongued  auctioneer,  surveyor,  sher¬ 
iff,  dyed  in  the  wool  Democrat.  A  rough, 
quaint  man  with  a  general  originality  of 
make-up,  he  was  the  original  of  The 
Stranger  in  Hoyt’s  play  “A  Hole  In  the 
Ground”  which  they  lugged  him  to  New 
York  to  see  in  1887.  At  home  he  was  to 
be  seen  daily  strolling  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk  from  his  house  to  the  block  of 
stores  he  rented,  hands  crossed  behind 
time-bent  shoulders,  crooning  nonsense 
to  a  diminutive  Skye  terrier.  He  had  8 
dau,  most  of  whom  d  young.  Sarah  A. 
1847-1922  m  Eleazer  Hayward  1842-1925 
r  Kansas  dau  Elizabeth  Frances  m  Brock- 
meyer  r  Fla.;  Mary  1844-89  m  Bradley 
A.  Putney  of  Keene;  Sybil  P.  1837-1919 
(S),  her  father’s  companion. 

STAGNER,  JOSEPH  HAYES  b  1916 
son  of  Louis  and  Catherine  Hayes  Stagner 
m  1936  Vivian  b  1913  dau  of  Alvah  F. 
and  Davida.  Olsson  Nystron.  Came  to  SCh 
1951  ch  Davida  Ann,  Joseph  Hayes,  Paul 
El  wood. 

STEARNS,  PHILANDER  C.  1832-91  m 
1869  Laura  J.  Mace  1842-1910  (sister  of 
Mrs.  Comstock)  See  Cornish  History  ch 
I  Daniel  P.  1871-1935  b  Ch  m  1896  Mattie 
M.  b  1876  dau  of  George  L.  Bond  (OH 
287-8)  Blacksmith,  livery,  ice,  etc.  ch  1. 
Olive  L.  b  1902  m  1936  Shirley  L.  Russell 
r  Frankford,  N.  Y.  ch  Daniel  Steams  b 
1937,  David  Benjamin  b  1940  2.  Daniel 
Howard  b  1911  m  1938  Jane  b  1915  dau 
of  William  D.  Eaton  ch  Sandra  Ann  b 
1939.  Works  Stevens  machine  shop  H 
Horace  Metcalf  1872-1914  b  NCh  m  1902 
Claribel  b  1879  dau  of  James  Fred  Green¬ 
wood.  Farmer  r  SCh  #318  ch  1.  Evelyn 
Dorris  b  1903  m  1930  Charles  E.  Snow  Jr. 
2.  Mildred  Greenwood  b  1905  Teacher  3. 
Flora  Morse  b  1906  m  1944  James  Gordon 
Young  r  Barre,  Vt.  His  first  wife  was 
Marjorie  Katherine  Love  1901-42  and 
their  ch  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Gordon  4. 
Walter  Horace  b  1908  m  1938  Jean  b 
1916  Sp,  Mass,  dau  of  Charles  A.  and 
Mary  E.  Chamberlain  Campbell  r  Sp  ch 
Roger  Horace  b  1941,  Mary  Campbell  b 


1943  III  Olin  S.  1874-1953  m  1st  Esther 
L.  1876-1907  b  Unity  dau  of  George  W. 
Parks  m  2nd  1911  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Adams 
1881-1919  b  Windham,  Vt.  dau  of  Edwin 
J.  and  Susan  C.  Newton  Rumrill,  widow 
of  Walter  Adams  r  #308  ch  1.  Clayton 
Parks  b  1904  m  1940  Julia  Eva  b  1921 
dau  of  William  Bashaw  ch  Patricia  Jane 
b  1942  2.  Eleanor  F.  b  1905  m  1928  James 
McGuirk  r  N.  Walpole  ch  Margaret  E. 
1928-33,  James  E.  b  1930,  William  R.  b 
1932,  Barbara  A.  b  1933,  Jane  E.  b  1934, 
George  T.  b  1936,  John  J.  b  1938,  Paul  A. 
b  1939  3.  Laura  F.  b  1917  m  1936  Fred¬ 
erick  Greenwood  IV  Vonnie  b  1876  m 
1901  Eben  M.  Johnson  r  Cornish  ch  1. 
Dayton  F.  b  1904  m  1935  Ethel  Langley 
b  1909  ch  Carolyn  Mildred  b  1942,  Bar¬ 
bara  Vonnie  b  1944,  Albert  Freeman  b 
1946  2.  Helen  1906-18  3.  Lora  b  1909  m 
1938  Charles  Gilbert  Brailey  ch  William 
Eben  b  1941  r  Cal.  V  Clesson  Leonard 
1878-1941  m  1899  Etta  1878-1937  dau  of 
George  and  Hattie  Wood  Vittum  r  Sp  ch 
1.  Velma  b  1903  m  1923  George  Newell 
r  St.J.,  Vt.  ch  George  Newell  Jr.  b  1926 
m  1951  Sylvia  Pearson  ch  Laura  June  b 
1952  2.  Dorris  May  b  1909  m  1st  1930 
Ernest  W.  Gibson  ch  Joyce  b  1935  m  2nd 
1946  George  H.  Parks.  Mr.  Stearns  dying 
when  Clesson  was  12yrs.  old,  Mrs.  Steams 
came  to  Ch  and  bought  #308.  Clesson 
learned  to  be  a  painter  and  paper  hanger 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
Lovell  Comstock. 

STEELE,  WILLIAM  H.  b  Manchester 
m  Vanda  Sanguine tti  b  Barre,  Vt.  ch 
Murcia  b  1938.  Headmaster  Ch  High 
School,  later  labor  conciliator. 

STEVENS,  FRED  H.  1869-1927  son  of 
Brainerd  J.  and  Nettie  Gould  Stevens  of 
Montague,  Mass,  m  Kate  A.  1868-1923 
dau  of  Lurnan  Hodgman  (OH  410)  Came 
to  Ch  1898,  teamster  for  George  Bowen 
ch  I  Luman  Brainerd  b  1890  m  1910 
Gladys  Leonard  of  Weather sfield  Bow  ch 
Leonard  Amos,  Bernice,  Arthur  II  Bessie 
Frances  b  1895  m  Winnie  Parrott  ch  Nor¬ 
man,  Catherine,  Donald  (killed  in  the 
war),  Clayton,  Kenneth,  Joan,  Edith, 
Allen  r  N.  Walpole  III  Josephine  b  1897 
m  George  Lombard  IV  Ruth  b  1899  m  1st 
1915  Ormsby  ch  Mary  b  1919  m  1st  1935 
George  Boyle  ch  Wayne  b  1936  m  2nd 
Erwin  Boardman  m  3rd  1954  Glendon 
George  Washburn.  Ruth  m  2nd  Wilson 
m  3rd  Jesse  (Jack)  Porter  V  Adolphus 
(Pomp)  b  1901  m  1st  1924  Dorothy  b 
1903  dau  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Clag- 
horn  of  SCh  m  2nd  Mrs.  Pearl  Lauber 
VI  Margie  b  1903  m  Francis  Mayette  VII 
Mae  A.  1906  inf  VIII  Orborne  b  1907  m 
1929  Mary  b  1907  dau  of  John  and  Minnie 
Lynch  of  Cambridge,  Mass,  ch  Christine 
b  1930,  Robert  Fred  b  1934,  Audrey  b  1935. 

STEVENS,  HARRIET  PRUDENCE 
1832-1922  (S),  last  member  of  the  family 
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of  Enos  Stevens  r  Ch  (OH  556-74)  Her 
sisters:  Martha  Ann  1821-1902  m  George 
Hubbard;  Sarah  Elizabeth  1826-92  m 
Robert  Greene  Blakemore  r  Ky. 

STEVENS,  JONATHAN  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Emily  Stevens  m  1st  Katherine  Grace 
Garvins  1886-1924.  She  d  as  a  result  of 
an  automobile  accident.  He  m  2nd  1926 
Mrs.  Ruth  Phelps  dau  of  James  L.  Hunt. 

STEVENS,  NILE  b  1894  Gassetts,  Vt. 
m  1916  Inez  Davis  b  1896  Saxtons  River, 
Vt.  Merchant  in  Ch,  later  removed  to 
Hillsboro  ch  I  Ruth  b  1918  m  1941  Simon 
LaCass  ch  Victor  Frank  b  1942  II  Nina 
b  1920  m  1946  Philip  Buxton  ch  Kather¬ 
ine  J.  b  1948,  Leonard  N.  b  1951  III 
Laurin  b  1922  m  1948  Helen  Beaumont 
ch  Paul  b  1950,  John  H.  b  1953. 

STEVENS,  ROLAND  R.  b  1907  St. 
Albans,  Me.  son  of  Frank  Raymond  and 
Bertha  Porter  Stevens  m  1932  Clarissa 
Louise  b  1915  dau  of  Robert  Chester  ch 

I  Constance  Lee  b  1933  m  William  Ritchie 

II  Jean  Louise  b  1945  III  Robert  Frank 
b  1952. 

STICKNEY,  CHARLES  HERBERT 
1851-1931  b  Troy,  N.  H.  son  of  Henry  L. 
and  Mary  McKeene  Stickney  m  1875 
Elsie  Vilona  1855-1944  b  Cornish  Flat 
dau  of  Edmund  and  Hannah  Penniman 
Cobb.  Carpenter,  came  from  Sp  to  Ch 
about  1916  ch  Herbert  Eugene  1877-1939 
m  Ida  V.  b  1880  dau  of  Henry  Going  ch 
Iola  Elsie  b  1911  m  1st  1940  Ralph  Edward 
Ward  of  Hartford,  Conn,  ch  Vilona  Jean 
b  1935  m  2nd  Maurice  Stickney  r  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

STICKNEY,  NOYES  b  1900  son  of 
Clarence  E.  and  Genevieve  A.  Noyes 
Stickney  m  1928  Rosamond  b  1904  dau  of 
Arthur  L.  and  Lelia  T.  Gates  Fairbanks. 
Came  to  Ch  1950  PhD.  Brown,  MEd  UNH 
ch  Noyes  C.  Jr.  b  1929,  Webster  F.  b  1931. 

STICKNEY,  SAMUEL  ALBERT  1855- 
1923  m  1874  Ella  J.  White  1855-1933  ch 
Lillian  Ella  b  1876  SAc  m  1st  Clarence 
Ernest  Gowing  ch  Roy  b  1901  m  1938 
Pauline  b  1902  Birmingham,  Ala.  dau  of 
Thomas  L.  and  Mamie  McNeil  Bell. 
Lillian  m  2nd  1919  Henry  Melvin  Stick¬ 
ney  1869-1936  b  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  of 
Vermont  parentage.  He  returned  to  N.  E., 
in  and  bought  #253  where  Mrs.  Stickney 
now  r.  She  is  the  Hemlock  Correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Vt.  Newspaper  Corp.,  also 
writing  poetry  and  nature  articles.  She 
has  made  a  remarkable  collection  of 
minerals. 

STONE,  LEONARD  BRADFORD  b  1903 
Boston  son  of  Harry  and  Margaret  May 
Stone  m  1923  Gertrude  b  1903  Eng.  dau  of 
Watson  and  Gertrude  Lewis  Stansfield. 
Came  to  Ch  1938  ch  I  Leonard  Bradford 
Jr.  b  1924  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass,  m  1943 
Margaret  Janet  b  1924  Sp  dau  of  Robert 


Douglas  and  Julie  Kiesler  Currie  ch  Mar¬ 
garet  Janet  b  1947,  Elizabeth  b  1949, 
Dennis  Bradford  b  1951,  Cynthia  Louise 
b  1953,  Charles  William  b  1954  II  Robert 
Watson  b  1926  Boston  m  1948  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Gertrude  Clark  b  1925  Milford  dau 
of  Quirino  Thomas  and  Henrietta  Luca 
Napoleone  Rocca  ch  Michael  Scott  (by 
Mrs.  Stone’s  previous  m,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stone),  Deborah  May  b  1950  III  Jean 
Olive  b  1929. 

STONE,  WILLIAM  b  1889  Sp  son  of 
Charles  Walter  and  Ella  Alberta  Sias 
Stone  m  1916  Ada  Willard  b  1887  dau  of 
Dr.  George  Frank  Belding  and  Harriet 
Adeline  Vedder  Willard  r  Sn  #50  ch  I 
William  Willard  b  1917  m  Jean  Schoppe. 
County  agent  r  Woodstock,  Vt.  ch  David, 
Elizabeth  II  Charlene  b  1919  m  Lovell 
Comstock  III  Ada  b  1920  m  John  Hurd 
r  Middletown,  R.  I.  ch  John  Paul,  Ada, 
Roger,  James  IV  Chester  b  1922  Sp  m 
1947  Ruth  b  1924  Cornish  dau  of  Joseph 
and  Josephine  Tierney  r  Sn  #57  ch  Den¬ 
nis  b  1949,  Dianne  b  1950,  Gregory  b 
1951  (named  for  his  forebear  Deacon 
Gregory  Stone),  Janis  b  1953.  Descended 
from  Maj.  Simon  Willard.  (OH  618) 

STOUGHTON,  CARL  F.  1887-1943  son 
of  Augustus  C.  and  Harriet  Patnod 
Stoughton  m  Bernice  F.  b  1891  dau  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Lucy  Ann  Morey 
Hawkins.  Came  to  NCh  1915  r  #157  ch  I 
John  H.  b  1911  m  1935  Olwyn  Blight  II 
Carl  B.  (Bob)  b  1912  m  1934  Blanche  b 
1916  dau  of  J.  Frank  Frohock  ch  Gaylie 
May  b  1935,  Carlene  Faye  b  1946,  Bonnie 
March  b  1948  III  Perley  A.  b  1916  m 
Katherine  L.  Buckman  IV  Beatrice  May 
b  1920  m  1940  Walter  O’Hearne.  Mrs. 
Stoughton  m  2nd  1946  Harry  T.  Edgerly 
1878-1948. 

STOUGHTON,  DANIEL  GODDARD 
1826-1914  m  1856  Caroline  L.  Patch  1824- 
1901  (OH  574-5)  Came  from  S.  Royalton, 
Vt.  to  Ch  1865,  station  agent  1865-86. 
Chairman  school  board  10  yrs.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  the  original  of  the 
station  agent  in  Hoyt’s  play  “A  Temper¬ 
ance  Town.”  Later  in  dairy  farming,  r 
V#140  ch  I  George  Henry  1862-1936  m 
1890  Ella  J.  Frost  1865-1936.  Harness 
maker,  in  business  with  his  father,  later 
a  funeral  director.  In  1907  he  built  in 
connection  with  his  residence  a  com¬ 
modious  office  for  his  extensive  insurance 
and  undertaking  business.  In  1918  he 
bought  the  undertaking  business  of  George 
A.  Rowell  in  Cl.  ch  1.  Howard  b  1891  m 
1915  Grace  J.  Delva  Grad.  Dartmouth  r 
various  places,  in  Bell  Telephone  System 
ch  (1)  Howard  Jr.  b  1917  m  1946  Ethel 
Elizabeth  McGar  (2)  Lincoln  D.  b  1925 
m  1950  Irene  Kozak  ch  Robert  L.,  Philip 
H.  (3)  Richard  M.  b  1928  (4)  Nancy  b 
1930  m  1952  Forrest  W.  Hyde  2.  Eliot 
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Frost  1895-1947  m  1927  Marion  Benton 
Grad.  Dartmouth,  Amos  Tuck  School, 
Signal  Corps  World  War  I  r  various 
places  in  connection  with  his  work  for 
Stone  and  Webster  of  Boston.  Bus.  Man¬ 
ager  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ch 
Barbara  b  1928,  John  Eliot  b  1932  3. 
Caroline  Frost  b  1897.  Operates  book 
store  Cl  4.  Edith  Frost  b  1898  also  in 
book  store  5.  Lyman  Daniel  b  1901  m 
1927  Luetta  Z.  Renner.  Continued  his 
father’s  business  until  he  sold  it  in  1952 
r  Boulder,  Col.  ch  Daniel  George  b  1930 
m  1953  Beverly  A.  Foss,  Jane  Alice  b  1932 
m  1950  Hugh  C.  Davidson,  Charles  Ren¬ 
ner  b  1939  II  Flora  M.  1868-1935  (S) 
(adopted)  Teacher. 

STOWE,  FRANKLYN  BARON  1873- 
1953  b  Conway,  Mass,  m  1897  Mary 
Fidelia  Bartlett  b  1877  S.  Deerfield,  Mass. 
Came  to  Ch  1905  as  buttermaker  at  the 
creamery.  After  creamery  ceased,  he 
travelled  for  Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Moved  to  Milford  1936,  returned  to  Ch 
1948.  Mr.  Stowe,  riding  under  the  name 
of  Harlem  Wheelman  of  N.  Y.,  in  1894 
set  seven  world  records  for  professional 
bicycle  racing,  ch  Baron  Ralston  b  1898 
m  1st  Ruth  Moore  m  2nd  1946  Ida  Putnam. 

STREETER,  ARTHUR  HERBERT  b 
1882  son  of  Herbert  and  Hattie  Butter¬ 
field  Streeter  m  1905  Cora  Mae  1883- 
1940  dau  of  Henry  L.  and  Esther  Grout 
Robinson.  Came  to  Ch  1903  to  work  for 
A.  W.  LaFountain  in  a  plumbing  shop  in 
the  basement  of  what  is  now  the  Red 
and  White  Store,  buying  the  business  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  In  1908  he  bought 
from  Franklin  Putnam  the  store  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sullivan  and  Main 
Sts.  In  this  building  he  had  a  hardware 
store  in  front  and  in  the  back  and  up¬ 
stairs  was  the  workshop.  In  1932  he  sold 
the  building  to  the  Am.  Oil  Co.  and 
moved  his  business  to  a  building  at  the 
rear  of  his  residence  on  Sullivan  St.  He 
belonged  to  Old  No.  4  Fire  and  Hose  Co. 
1907-52.  ch  I  Herbert  Eugene  b  1906  m 
1931  Mrs.  Eleanor  Simpson  b  1906  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn,  dau  of  George  H.  Donham. 
In  business  with  his  father  ch  1.  Kenneth 
Alan  b  1924  Burlington,  Vt.  (by  Mrs. 
Streeter’s  previous  m)  m  1946  Roberta 
Jean  b  1926  dau  of  Harold  Nelson  ch 
James  Alan  b  1948  2.  Nancy  b  1936  3. 
Sally  b  1938  4.  Arthur  Herbert  b  1948  II 
Helen  Maria  b  1910  m  1942  Cleo  Albert 
Chapman  b  1899  Reading,  Vt.  Ill  Mil¬ 
dred  Cora  b  1914  m  1939  Fenwick  Noble 
Buffum  b  1910  Lockport,  N.  Y.  r  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.  ch  Molly  Streeter  b  1942,  Bar¬ 
bara  Elizabeth  b  1946  IV  Harold  Arthur 
b  1919  m  1942  Harriett  L.  Chandler  b 
1921  Garage  business  Lebanon  ch  Harold 
Arthur  Jr.  b  1943  V  Richard  Henry  b 
1921  m  1951  Mrs.  Virginia  Marie  Rix 


Perrotto  b  1928.  In  business  with  his 
father  ch  David  Arthur  b  1952. 

STREETER,  LESLIE  SLAYTON  1911- 
53  b  Shaftsbury,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  and 
Geneva  Cross  Streeter  m  Anastasia  Lashua 
ch  Harry  L.,  Ellen,  Leslie  S.,  Joan  Louise 
b  1941. 

STRICKLAND,  RANSELLER  b  Corn¬ 
wall,  Vt.  d  Concord,  N.  H.  m  Florence 
1858-1926  dau  of  Edson  Chamberlain 
(OH  307-8)  ch  I  William  E.  1870-?  b  Ch 
m  1895  Lulu  N.  b  1879  Ch  dau  of  James 
and  Anna  Russell  Nash  (he  a  one-legged 
man  r  #211)  r  Sn  #36,  later  removed  to 
Wells,  Me.  ch  Irving,  Clarence,  Austin, 
Herbert,  James  (had  a  twin  who  was  run 
over  while  crossing  the  road  in  1916), 
Floyd,  Harold,  Pauline  II  Charles  b  1874 
m  1st  Elmira  Tuttle  1882-1903  m  2nd 

Gertie  Lyons  m  3rd  Ethel - d  1934  HI 

Alfred  1876-1934  b  Ch  d  Concord. 

SUPRENT,  PHILIP,  son  of  Frank,  and 
wife  both  d  September  1922.  A  genial, 
accommodating  fellow,  section  boss  at 
NCh  for  several  years  ch  Frederick,  Caro¬ 
line  r  #123. 

SWANSON,  EINAR  b  1898  Sweden  son 
of  Sven  August  and  Amanda  Nilson  m 
1943  Hannah  M.  b  1897  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  dau  of  Charles  and  Melie  Johans¬ 
son  Linquist.  Came  to  Ch  1948  r  NCh 
#108. 

SYLVESTER,  JOSEPH  SILAS  1855- 
1931  b  Sutton,  Vt.  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lucy  Sylvester  m  1878  Minnie  1857-1921 
b  at  sea  dau  of  David  and  Margaret 
Ruane  Middleton  (OH  481)  Joseph  Syl¬ 
vester  never  returned  from  the  Civil  War 
and  his  ch  were  scattered,  each  not  know¬ 
ing  the  whereabouts  of  the  others  until 
finally  through  the  efforts  of  a  sister  at 
S.  Royalton  they  had  a  reunion  after  25 
yrs.  Joseph  Silas  m  Minnie  Middleton 
whose  family  r  NCh  #130,  and  they  came 
to  Ch  Street  to  r,  in  the  house  which 
formerly  stood  west  of  the  post  office, 
and  in  the  house  on  the  site  of  the 
calendar  shop  until  it  burned  1893.  ch  I 
William  Henry  b  1882  m  1908  Ida  b  1882 
Sweden  dau  of  Anders  Johan  and  Katrina 
Matilda  Larson  Johanson.  Worked  RR, 
J&L  r  Briggs  Hill  in  house  they  built 
1914,  the  first  house  on  the  hill  ch  1. 
Thelma  M.  b  1909  m  1939  Harold  C. 
Fellows  r  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  ch  Thelma, 
Arlene  2.  Herbert  W.  b  1910  m  1933  Doro¬ 
thy  May  b  1912  dau  of  Justin  Gilbert 
and  Nora  Despau  White  ch  Joan  May  b 
1933  m  1954  Charles  M.  Rogers,  Shirley 
Kay  b  1937,  Elaine  Fay  b  1943  3.  Olive 
M.  b  1912  m  Walter  Guy  Smith  4.  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  b  1913  m  1936  Elizabeth  Ann 
b  1915  N.  Walpole  dau  of  Andrew  and 
Rose  Bak  Szuch  r  N.  Walpole  ch  William 
b  1937,  David  John  b  1939,  Ann  b  1943, 
Edward  Andrew  b  1944  5.  Ruth  C.  b 
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1914  m  Elmer  Fisk  r  Cl  6.  John  W.  1916 
inf  7.  Robert  E.  1918-9  8.  Albert  Arthur 
b  1920  m  1st  1941  Elia  Grace  d  1946  dau 
of  Archie  and  Amelia  Baron  Coulombe  ch 
Sylvia  b  1942  m  2nd  1947  Joyce  b  1929 
dau  of  Charles  Davidson  ch  Joyce  Jean 
b  1952,  Scott  Wayne  b  1954  9.  Gilman 
Henry  (Gig)  b  1923  m  1945  Ruby  Lee  Key 
b  1924  ch  Leigh  Pamela  b  1947,  Heidi 
Ann  b  1953.  Theodore  Kenneth  b  1929  II 
John  David  (Dade)  1885-1954  m  1st  1904 
Rena  M.  Ransom  of  Keene  m  2nd  Martha 
Mishpa  of  College  Point,  N.  J.,  r  L.  I.  City 
ch  Herbert,  Walter,  James,  2  dau  III 
Harry  (Mush)  1888-1947  d  Chester,  Pa. 
IV  Margaret  Elizabeth  b  1890  m  1st  Carl¬ 
ton  Adams  b  Sp  ch  Velma  m  Frederick 
Wallace.  Margaret  m  2nd  1914  Albert  F. 
Couture  r  Sp. 

SYLVESTER,  ABSALOM  (or  Albert, 
Ab,  brother  of  Joseph  Silas)  1853-?  m  1880 
Fanny  1852-1910  b  Canada  dau  of  Dennis 
and  Louisa  Denthro  r  NCh  ch  Fred  (now 
d),  Louis  b  1884  r  Gardner,  Mass. 

SYMONDS,  CHARLES  S.  1853-94  b  Ac 
m  Louisa  1855-1919  b  Ch  dau  of  Samuel 
H.  Grinnell.  (OH  375)  Proprietor  of 
Eagle  Hotel  and  Mansion  House  up  to 
his  death.  She  later  operated  Mansion 
House,  sold  1906  to  Miss  Ann  Nevin. 
Family  removed  to  Brookline,  Mass,  ch 
Ruth  b  1888  grad.  Simmons,  medical 
social  worker  in  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles 
Edward  1891  inf;  Leslie  b  1892  m  1923 
Ralph  Hurd  Keay  dau  Louise. 

SZKLENNIK,  CHESTER  A.  b  1913  Cl 
son  of  Anthony  and  Helen  Janowska 
Szklennik  ch  Leland  b  1938,  Warren 
Bruce  b  1940  m  2nd  1943  Anah  b  1916 
Sunapee  dau  of  Alvah  Thompson  and 
Gladys  Howe  Young  ch  Martin  Alvah  b 
1944  r  Sn  #48. 

TAYLOR,  HARLAND  R.  b  1895  Sp  son 
of  Henry  E.  and  Ida  M.  Richardson  Tay¬ 
lor  m  1920  Bertha  May  b  1896  dau  of 
John  Fisk.  Machinist,  she  in  charge  of 
telephone  office  at  her  home  ch  Harland 
Dana  b  1925,  teacher;  Milton  Fisk  b  1928 
TV  actor,  NYC.. 

THAYER,  REV.  FRANCIS  PUTNAM 
1854-1939  b  Exeter  m  Harriet  J.  Hobbs 
1867-1943  ch  I  Caroline  J.  b  1887  m  1924 
John  Bailey  r  NCh  #158  II  Charles  P.  b 
1896  Litchfield,  Me.  m  1921  Helen  b  1900 
dau  of  Lewis  Perry.  Painter  III  Ernest 
1898-1953  m  1922  Donna  Helen  b  1900 
dau  of  Walter  and  Mary  O.  Bailey  Perry 
r  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass,  ch  Jane  b  1930 
m  1950  Zack  Friedman  ch  Donna  Thayer 
b  1953. 

THIBAULT,  PAUL  E.  b  1929  Canada 
son  of  Omer  and  Cleophy  Thibault  m 
1948  Veiva  M.  (Demars)  dau  of  Raymond 
and  Evelyn  Pecor  Roy  ch  Chester  E.  b 
1951  r  NCh  #162. 


THIBEAULT,  ARTHUR  J.  b  1901  Unity 
son  of  Horace  and  Freda  Thibeault  m 
1941  Beatrice  b  1906  dau  of  Ira  D.  and 
Isabelle  McMullen  Smith.  Came  to  Ch 
1947  ch  Janice  b  1950.  His  ch  by  his  first 
wife  William  b  1929,  Wesley  b  1937, 
Samuel  Edward  b  1940. 

THOMAS,  HERBERT  G.  b  1897  son  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  Thomas  m  1916 
La vina  b  1896  dau  of  Elisha  and  Julia 
Soulia  Ormsby  ch  I  Robert  b  1917  m  1938 
Janet  Wing  b  1920  ch  Sandra,  Rosemary 
II  Charles  b  1926  m  1947  Pauline  Tebo 
ch  Bruce  b  1952. 

THOMPSON,  EDWARD  1833-99  b  Bos¬ 
ton  m  1st  1857  Elizabeth  Augusta  Putnam 

1833-77  m  2nd  Mabel  V. -  (OH  580-1) 

Came  to  Ch  1852,  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.  RR, 
later  in  business  in  Boston  ch  Mary  E. 
1857-1952  (S);  Henry  Melville  (Harry)  b 
1861;  Edward  Jr.  1868-1906?;  Frederick 
1872;  Maud  b  1879  m  William  Whitmore 
r  Cal.,  her  mother  with  her;  Maxgarette 
1882-4. 

TIDD,  DEACON  EBENEZER  1817-90 
m  1839  Helen  J.  Dunsmoor  1818-97.  Farm¬ 
er,  r  #248.  His  name  was  used  by  Hoyt 
in  “A  Midnight  Bell,”  but  the  character 
was  not  his.  (OH  579-80)  ch  I  Charles 
Hiram  1844-64  II  Harriet  Augusta  1846- 
1915  m  Bernard  Murray. 

TOWNE,  HERBERT  b  1873  Jonesville, 
Vt.  son  of  Albert  and  Marietta  Williams 
Towne  m  1912  Edith  D.  b  1888  Burke, 
N.  Y.  dau  of  William  and  Marietta  Neely 
Dean.  Came  to  Ch  1927.  Grad.  Norwich 
ch  William  A.  b  1921  m  1950  Mary  Louise 
Borders.  Grad.  Mass.  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

TOWNER,  FRANK  1896-1952  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  son  of  Jerry  B.  and  Lula  Wood- 
ling  Towner  m  1924  Ruth  b  1896  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  dau  of  William  H.  and  Ada 
Lowenstein  Godshall.  Came  to  Ch  1942. 

TOWNER,  JOHN  ADKINS  1825-1917 
m  1862  Mary  R.  Breed  1835-84  (OH  581) 
r  NCh  #114.  Very  moderate  people,  ch 
Helen  L.  1863-1934  (S) ;  Harry  W.  1866- 
1950.  A  wizened  little  old  man  who  re¬ 
membered  everything  his  father  told  him 
about  the  oldtimers  in  NCh  and  who 
gladly  retold  his  memories  for  this  history; 
Willie  C.  1870-94. 

TO  YE,  DR.  JOHN  E.  b  Chelmsford, 
Mass,  d  1943  Arlington,  N.  J.  m  Ellen  A. 
b  Essex  Jet.,  Vt.  dau  of  Orman  T.  Muz- 
zey.  Came  to  Ch  to  take  over  Dr.  Brooks’ 
practice  after  being  in  Ac  3  yrs.  In  Ch 
1906-17.  Dr.  Coolidge  took  over  his  prac¬ 
tice  when  Dr.  Toye  went  into  the  service. 
In  1918  he  located  in  N.  J.  ch  Ruth,  John. 

TRIPP,  ISAAC  1820-89  m  1854  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lawton  1829-1908  (OH  581) 
Came  to  Ch  1857.  In  1909  their  son  Mar¬ 
tin  1860-1923  sold  their  home,  V#90  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Detroit,  later  r  Enfield  or  Can¬ 
aan,  N.  H.  He  was  the  original  of  the 
character  in  Hoyt’s  play  “A  Midnight 
Bell.” 

TRYBULSKI,  JOSEPH  b  1886  Poland 
son  of  John  and  Maria  Kolodziejski  Try- 
bulski  m  1906  Mary  b  1887  Poland  dau  of 
Joseph  and  Kathryn  Bryta  Koziol.  Farm¬ 
er  SCh  #285.  Came  to  Ch  1920  ch  I 
Julia  K.  b  1907  m  1932  Stephen  P.  Przy- 
bylo  (alias  Smith)  son  of  Francis  and 
Clara  Pickul  Przybylo  r  BF  II  Emil  J.  b 
1908  m  1936  Mrs.  Bernice  A.  Raymond 
b  1905  r  SCh  III  Helen  M.  b  1910  m  1937 
Stanley  Moshinski  b  1905  r  Briggs  Hill 
IV  Sophia  V.  b  1912  m  1936  Alfred 
Thorne  r  L  V  John  T.  b  1914  r  Chelsea, 
Mass.  VI  J.  Anna  b  1916  m  Stanley  A. 
Hall  b  1908  Abington,  Mass,  ch  Robert 
Raymond  b  1949  VII  Peter  Alphonso  b 
1917  m  1941  Freda  Josephine  Targ  b 
1914  r  Guild,  N.  H.  ch  Walter  Alphonso 
b  1945  VIII  Adolphus  E.  b  1920  m  in 
Italy,  r  Fort  Devens,  one  ch  IX  Gertrude 
V.  b  1922  m  Luther  C.  Peevy  r  Arlington, 
Va.  2  ch  X  Joseph  J.  b  1924  m  2  ch  r  N. 
Walpole  XI  Mary  E.  b  1927  m  1951  Robert 
Lee  Sellers  r  San  Francisco. 

TUTTLE,  JOHN  L.  1823-1914,  one  of 
ten  ch  of  John  and  Abigail  Stowell  Tuttle 
m  Harriet  A.  1827-87  b  Ch  dau  of  Vryling 
and  Lucretia  Adams  Nevers.  An  industri¬ 
ous  man,  very  successful  gardener,  as¬ 
sisted  his  son  in  care  of  the  cemetery 
even  in  his  latest  years  ch  I  Helen  1849- 
1906  m  Lucius  S.  Lord  II  Willard  J.  1853- 
1920  m  1st  1879  Elizabeth  1844-1918  b 
Huntington,  Que.  dau  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary  S.  Sparrow  m  2nd  Mrs.  Evelyn  A. 
Harris  b  Pond  Ridge,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Samuel 
and  Ann  Hoyt.  She  had  previously  m  1st 
Bradford  H.  Lockwood  1851-1906  m  2nd 

-  Harris.  Willard  Tuttle  was  a  quiet, 

unassuming  man,  janitor  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church  and  the  bank,  and  sexton  of  the 
cemetery  for  many  years  r  V#103  III 
Charles  Horace  1862-1937  d  Utica,  N.  Y. 

TYTER,  DAVID  1832-97  m  1860  Brid¬ 
get  McNamara  1837-1918.  She  worked 
Olcotts’  prior  to  her  marriage,  a  good 
worker.  He  section  hand,  came  to  Ch 
1856  (OH  581)  ch  I  Mary  1862-1913  m 
William  E.  Hayes  r  N.  Walpole  II  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  1863-?  m  1895  Charles  L.  Olney 
r  Sp  III  Hannah  F.  1864-1935  IV  Ellen 
(Nellie)  1868-1913  m  Edgar  J.  Jardine  V 
Katherine  1877-97  (S). 

URBAHN,  ALBERT  b  1877  Paterson, 
N.  J.  m  1904  Mary  Rose  Conrad!  b  1886 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1916  bought  #312, 
returned  to  Brooklyn  1920,  returned  to 
Ch  1929  ch  I  Selma  b  1905  m  John  Love- 
joy  r  Cornish  ch  Joan  b  1926,  Richard  b 
1936,  Martha  b  1943  II  Rutger  b  1907  m 
Ethel  Booth  ch  Uldine,  Irma  III  Norma 


b  1908  m  Carleton  DeCastillea  IV  Al¬ 
bert  Jr.  b  1912  V  Joseph  1918-44  d  in 
South  Pacific  VI  Gertrude  Elizabeth  b 
1926  m  1944  Anton  Dresden. 

VENETTE,  NAPOLEON  1885-1954  b 
Lyon  Mt.,  N.  Y.  son  of  Henry  and  Joseph¬ 
ine  Venette  m  1st  1906  Hazel  M.  1890- 

1942  dau  of  Charles  T.  Hull  m  2nd  1946 
Mrs.  Agnes  Mae  Valley  ch  I  Charles 
Francis  b  1906  m  1934  Mary  Wornick  of 
Sp  ch  Twins  Joan  Frances  and  John 
Francis  b  1935,  Sandra  Lee  b  1940  II 
Virginia  b  1909  m  1927  Everett  Leroy 
Ballard  b  1903  Bridgton,  Me.  ch  Patricia 
Ann  b  1928,  Paul  Everett  b  1930  r  Saugus, 
Mass.  Ill  Katharine  b  1911  m  1930  Ray¬ 
mond  David  McDermott  r  N.  Walpole  ch 
Priscilla  Ann  b  1930,  Vincent  Charles  b 
1933,  Dana  Francis  b  1944,  Raymond 
David  Jr.  b  1946. 

VIALL,  HERBERT  B.  1839-1915  m 
1861  Julia  Maria  Cone  1838-?  ch  William 
B.  (OH  582)  Mr.  Viall  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  at  age  17  went  to  BF,  in  granite 
and  marble  work  10  yrs.  Came  to  Ch  1868, 
ran  livery  stable  at  rear  of  Eagle  Hotel 
until  he  sold  it  in  1884  to  Eustice  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Removed  to  Keene  1884  where 
he  was  in  lumber  business,  bank  cashier, 
mayor,  police  commissioner,  member  of 
governor’s  council. 

WALKER,  CEPHAS  1810-1902  m  1st 
1836  Mrs.  Priscilla  E.  West  Burnham 
who  d  1873  of  smallpox  (OH  592)  m  2nd 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ames  1829-96.  He  and  his 
twin,  Cyrus,  who  r  Chester,  Vt.  both 
lived  to  be  over  80.  He  came  to  Ch  1843, 
in  1859  built  the  carriage  shop  at  the 
foot  of  Devils  Gulley  and  probably  #35 
where  he  r.  He  was  an  inventive  man. 
After  having  the  carriage  shop  he  was 
a  pattern  maker  for  a  boot  and  shoe 
firm.  He  also  ran  the  stone  grist  mill 
which  he  exchanged  in  1887  with  Charles 
Hull  for  his  house  in  the  village,  V#126. 
Mr.  Walker  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  with  Deacon  Moses 
Putnam  was  responsible  for  the  building 
of  the  vestry. 

WALKER,  DANIEL  C.  1832-1901  b  Sp 
son  of  Walter  and  Sarah  Graves  Walker 
m  1858  Eliza  Ann  1838-1917  b  Ac  dau  of 
Darius  Eaton  (OH  554)  r  Ac  until  late  in 
life  when  he  retired  to  Ch  ch  Edgar  1865- 

1943  b  Ac  m  1889  Etta  Juliette  b  1872 
Westport,  N.  Y.  dau  of  Ephraim  Hill 
(OH  409)  Located  Sn  about  1897,  r  #72 
ch  I  Harold  E.  b  1895  Ac  m  1916  Nancy 
M.  1897-1919  b  Grafton  dau  of  Louis  and 
Rose  St.  John  Cenate  ch  1.  Edith  E.  b 
1917  m  1936  Emmett  A.  Murray  ch  John 
E.  b  1939  2.  Mildred  May  b  1918  m  1936 
Bert  Wright  m  2nd  1944  Robert  A  Hitch¬ 
cock  ch  Shirley  May  b  1944,  Raymond  D. 
b  1946,  Paul  b  1950,  Brian  D.  b  1951;  Har¬ 
old  m  2nd  1923  Eliza  E.  b  1902  dau  of 
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Lewis  W.  and  Maria  L.  Barraby  Blish  ch 
3.  Delbur  Harold  b  1931  II  Charles  R.  b 
1901  m  1923  Irene  Rose  b  1904  dau  of 
Lewis  Perry  ch  (1)  Charles  R.  Jr.  b  1924 
m  Arlene  Horne  d  1951  ch  Peter  b  1946, 
(2)  Lucille  R.  b  1926  (3)  Robert  Perry  b 
1938  III  Pearl  A.  1910-30  IV  Margaret  E. 
b  1915  m  1933  George  A.  Bryant  b  West¬ 
minster  r  Cl  ch  Lois  Agnes  b  1933. 

WALKER,  MATTHEW  settled  in  NCh 
at  an  early  date,  probably  he  or  his  sons 
#147.  (OH  592)  The  family  is  all  gone 
from  there  now.  The  most  recent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  in  town  have  been 
Etta  Lavonn  1855-88  who  taught  school 
at  #7  and  Watson  J.  1845-96  m  1890 
Jennie  W.  Merrill  1872-1912  dau  of  Ed¬ 
win  and  Lucia  Burke  Marcy  and  adopted 
dau  of  Samuel  Merrill.  Son  b  1893.  He  r 
#141,  was  a  farmer,  had  a  hop  field  in 
the  lot  back  of  #7  school. 

WALKER,  WILLARD  1885-1946  b  Unity 
son  of  George  and  Catherine  Livingston 
Walker  m  1st  Beatrice  Harris.  (She  later 
m  Lucius  Nichols  of  Lempster)  ch  I 
Lillian  m  Hartwell  r  Lempster  II  Edith 
m  Hartwell  r  Antrim.  Willard  Walker  m 
2nd  1923  Adelaide  C.  1893-1951  dau  of 
Sumner  F.  Gay  (OH  358)  ch  III  Roberta 
Ruth  b  1924  m  1942  John  Mitchell  Callum 
ch  John  Jr.  b  1943,  James  McGregor  b 
1944,  Terry  Elmer  b  1947,  Claudia  Sue  b 
1949  IV  Virginia  b  1926  m  1951  Roland 
Brisson  r  Nashua  V  Theodore  b  1928  m 
1953  Nancy  Louise  Pelkey  b  1934  ch 
Robert  Benton  b  1953  VI  Shirley  b  1930 
m  1954  Francis  Kingsley  Dunn  VII 
Franklin  b  1932  m  1954  Patricia  Ann 
Demers.  Family  r  #198. 

WALLACE,  JOSEPH  1855-1912  b  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Que.  m  1st  -  Amel  m  2nd 

Addie  1873-1925  b  Plainfield  dau  of  Jo¬ 
seph  N.  and  Addie  Bennett  Vadney. 
Molder  ch  I  Joseph  Jr.  b  1876  m,  no  ch 
II  Edward  1884-1936  m  no  ch  III  (by 
2nd  m)  Bert  Henry  b  1892  m  1915  Ella 
b  1894  dau  of  Nelson  and  Hattie  Chap¬ 
man  Snell  r  #212  IV  William  b  1895  m 
1st  Jessie  French  ch  1.  Dorothy  b  1927  r 
Cal.  2.  William  Jr.  b  1929  m  1949  Dorothy 

-  ch  William  b  1950.  William  m  2nd 

1943  Mildred  Swasey  r  Harding,  Mass.  V 
George  b  1900  m  1st  1931  Gertrude  May 
ch  Donald  b  1932,  Norman  b  1934  m  2nd 
1946  Kathleen  dau  of  Harry  Spaulding 
ch  Gary  b  1946,  Carolyn  b  1951  VI  Fred¬ 
erick  (Babe)  b  1903  m  Velma  dau  of 
Carlton  and  Margaret  Sylvester  Adams 
ch  Phyllis  b  1922,  Frederick  Jr.  b  1934, 
David  b  1937  r  Sp. 

WALNUM,  NILS  J.  1851-1936  From 
Norway,  could  speak  6  languages  when 
he  came  to  Ch.  A  good  reinsman  with  4 
horses. 

WARCUP,  HARRY  b  1896  son  of  Hugh 


and  Nellie  Warcup  m  1st  Hazel  -  ch 

I  Ruth  m  1940  Clayton  Brooks  r  Littleton 
H  Gladys  b  1923  m  1943  Raymond  Stev¬ 
ens  ch  Raymond,  twins  Ronny  and  Donny 
r  Littleton  III  Harold  b  1922  m  1951 

Dorothy  -  ch  Harold  Keith  r  Pa. 

Harry  m  2nd  1927  Lavina  b  1907  dau  of 
Robert  and  Gertrude  Gilman  Lyndes  ch 
IV  Charlotte  b  1930. 

WARD,  HAROLD  H.  b  1887  Warwick, 
Mass,  son  of  Everett  and  Cora  Ward  m 
1913  Elizabeth  b  1889  dau  of  Charles 
Blood  Highway  patrolman  ch  Harold 
Harding  Jr.  b  1920  m  1946  Virginia  b  1921 
Lempster  dau  of  Carleton  and  Hazel 
Matheson  Morse  who  now  r  #242.  ch 
Barbara  Louise  b  1950,  Elizabeth  Jane  b 
1951. 

WARD,  JOEL  1816-1901  m  1842  Mary 
J.  Locke  1821-92  r  NCh  #174  (OH  593) 
Of  his  ch  we  have  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  information  Frank  H.  1853-1924 
(Barney)  m  1881  Augusta  P.  1860-1921 
dau  of  George  Burnham.  Worked  fiddle 
box  shop,  removed  to  Sp  1898  ch  Mabel 
Ely  1884-194?  m  1906  Truman  McQuaid. 
Very  active  in  community  betterment — 
Red  Cross  chairman  Sp  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  Altrurian  Club,  school  teacher. 
Charles  G.  1855-1904  Physician  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

WARD,  RALPH  WALDO  JR.  b  1917 
Bradford,  N.  H.  son  of  Ralph  W.  and 
Jean  Bruce  Ward  m  1940  Elizabeth 
Frances  b  1917  BF  dau  of  Hugh  F.  and 
Katherine  F.  Hennessey  O’Brien.  Came 
to  Ch  1942  ch  Jean  Katherine  b  1941, 
Ralph  William  b  1945,  Kathleen  Claire 
b  1949,  Thomas  Hugh  b  1950. 

WARDWELL,  IVON  b  1926  W.  Bridg¬ 
water,  Vt.  son  of  Fred  and  Maybelle  Com¬ 
stock  War  dwell  m  1946  Ethelyn  b  1925 
Lowell,  Vt.  dau  of  Moses  and  Rena  Adams 
Chase.  Came  to  Ch  1951  ch  David  Ivon 
b  1948,  Samuel  Fred  b  1949,  Scott  Mat¬ 
thew  b  1954. 

WARREN,  EDMUND  ARTHUR  b  1911 
son  of  Raymond  E.  and  Elsie  Baker 
Warren  m  1941  Eleanor  b  1916  dau  of 
Willis  L.  and  Elsie  May  George  Holway. 
Came  to  SCh  1951  ch  Elsie  Joyce,  Edward 
Arthur,  Beatrice  Baker. 

WARREN,  LEE  WEST  b  1893  Lyme, 
N.  H.  m  1915  Ruth  Christine  b  1893  Cl 
dau  of  Charles  A.  Ayer  ch  I  Rosamond 
M.  b  1916  II  Capt.  Virginia  M.  b  1919  m 
1952  1st  Lt.  Michael  A.  Leyden  in  Yoka- 
hama,  Japan  ch  Mary  b  1953  III  Barbara 
Elizabeth  b  1920  m  1947  1st  Lt.  John  Wen¬ 
dell  Smith  ch  John  B.  b  1948  IV  Lee 
West  Jr.  b  1927  V  Stetson  A.  1935  inf. 

WATSON,  REV.  ALBERT  P.  b  1875 
Barrington,  N.  H.  m  1905  Alice  Leone 
Barnard  b  1883  Bedford,  N.  H.  Pastor 
Congregational  Church  1942-52.  ch  I 
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Helen  Louise  b  1908  m  1937  Curtis  L. 
Lustig  II  Harold  Barnard  1913-34  d  in 
fraternity  house  at  Dartmouth  from  coal 
gas.  Ill  George  Albert  b  1920  m  1943 
Margaret  A.  Mereen. 

WAY,  CHARLES  A.  1836-1909  m  1867 
Elizabeth  C.  1839-1910  dau  of  Rand  White 
(OH  593)  also  “Way  Families  of  Marlow 
and  Lempster.”  When  a  young  man  went 
to  Cal.,  rounding  Cape  Horn.  He  found 
employment  in  a  furniture  factory  at 
San  Francisco.  From  his  association  there 
with  Spaniards  he  learned  to  speak,  read 
and  write  their  language.  He  was  also  a 
popular  harpist,  and  trained  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  music.  He  returned  to  N.  H.  and 
settled  in  NCh  where  he  was  engaged 
in  making  toy  harps,  snow  shovels,  car¬ 
riage  bows,  fishing  rods,  etc.  ch  I  Carlos 
Rand  1868-88  II  Effie  Louise  1870-99  m 
1891  John  Wilder  Nichols  d  1923  of  Leom¬ 
inster,  Mass,  ch  1.  Ralph  Wilder  1892-6 
2.  Ruth  Elizabeth  b  1896  m  1923  John 
Howard  Phillips  r  Providence,  R.  I.  She 
a  fine  vocal  soloist  3.  John  Carlton  1898- 
9  III  Allan  1871-1943  m  1901  Grace  El- 
leck  r  Providence,  R.  I.  Served  Spanish 
War  ch  1.  Elizabeth  Florence  b  1905  2. 
Robert  b  1910  m  1944  Mabel  Viola  Lay- 
ton.  Served  Warld  War  II  IV  Annie  Ruth 

1874- 1950  m  1907  William  W.  Phillips 

1875- 1922  r  Boston.  She  was  a  concert 
violinist  of  note.  In  earlier  years  she  and 
her  sister  who  played  piano  were  popular 
local  entertainers. 

WAY,  GARDNER  1833-1907  son  of 
Leonard  Way  m  1857  his  cousin  Marion 
W.  Way  1833-1915  (Sister  of  Charles  Way) 
(OH  594)  Leonard  Way  came  to  Ch  1835 
from  Cl  and  lived  on  a  farm  on  Calavant 
next  to  the  Cl  line.  The  farm  was  broken 
up  after  his  death.  Gardner  Way  r  NCh 
#191,  kept  sheep,  used  part  of  his  father’s 
farm.  In  1848  he  packed  his  trunk  to  go 
to  Cal.  with  his  brothers,  Franklin  and 
Henry,  to  dig  gold,  but  changed  his  mind 
and  remained  at  home  on  the  farm,  ch 
I  Henrietta  Louise  1860-75  II  Florence 
1862-3  III  Elizabeth  Alice  1864-1937  m 
1900  Charles  E.  Bailey  1845-1926  r  Cl  IV 
Charles  1866-7  V  Albert  Gilmore  1868-73 
VI  Georgiana  Farwell  b  1870  m  1895 
William  S.  Manning  1867-1942  of  Bedford, 
N.  H.  ch  Doris  Way  b  1900,  Marion  An- 
stress  b  1901,  Merrill  Flint  b  1904,  Gard¬ 
ner  Franklin  b  1907. 

WAY,  WILLIAM  E.  (brother  of  Charles) 
1838-1914  b  Lempster  m  1864  Roana 
Adams  1843-1909  b  Hornelsville,  N.  Y.  r 
Lempster,  had  general  store  until  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  1886.  In  1889  came  to  Ch. 
sold  fertilizer.  She  wrote  poetry.  Active 
GAR  ch  William  Gardner  1878-1936  m 
1905  Gratia  E.  b  1878  Lempster  dau  of 
John  L.  and  Josephine  George  Webster 
ch  Mildred  b  1922  m  1943  Kenneth  son 


of  Fred  and  Emma  Robinson  Dennett. 
William  Gardner  Way  worked  J&L  until 
his  health  forced  outdoor  work. 

WAY,  WARREN  WALKER  1807-72  m 
1836  Mary  Ann  Osgood  1816-69  (OH  593) 
Farmer,  r  #218  ch  I  Mary  Maria  1840- 
1909  b  Newport  m  George  S.  Bond  II 
Alvah  Charles  1843-1913  m  1867  Cather¬ 
ine  Jane  1845-1927  dau  of  Oliver  Putnam. 
Farmer,  later  worked  fiddle  box  shop,  r 
V#58  ch  1.  Stella  Augusta  1870-1953  m 
Fred  Huntley  2.  Fred  Ernest  1872-1910  m 
1908  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Labaree.  Watch  and 
clock  repairer,  jeweler,  1897  opened 
jewelry  and  bicycle  shop  in  basement  of 
present  post  office  building,  later  at  brick 
store.  Local  N.  E.  Telephone  manager  3. 
Byron  O.  1875-1953  m  1901  Ida  b  1882 
dau  of  Horace  Kendall  ch  Byron  Kendall 
b  1901  m  1st  Edith  Dehorea  ch  Kendall 
Sherman  b  1929  m  2nd  Marguerite  Sefton. 

WEBBER,  DR.  SAMUEL  1797-1880  m 
1823  Anna  Winslow  Green  1791-1868.  Dr. 
Webber,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Webber, 
President  of  Harvard  College,  located  in 
Ch  1822  and  practiced  his  profession  for 
over  50  yrs.  (OH  594-5)  r  V#75  ch  I  Col. 
Samuel  1823-1908  m  1853  Ellen  Evans 
Oliver  1823-1904.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
entered  on  a  career  as  a  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineer  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  later  going  to 
Lawrence,  then  a  new  manufacturing  city. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Europe  to  recuperate 
from  an  illness  and  also  to  purchase  im¬ 
proved  machinery  for  the  mills  at  Law¬ 
rence.  He  travelled  through  the  European 
manufacturing  cities  and  was  a  member 
of  the  jury  of  the  International  Expo¬ 
sition  in  London  in  1851.  Returning  to 
Lawrence,  he  installed  the  machinery  he 
had  purchased  while  abroad,  and  spent 
the  next  year  in  connection  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  on  the  site  of 
the  Public  Library  in  NYC.  In  1854  Mr. 
Webber  built  a  cotton  mill  at  Indian 
Orchard,  Sp,  Mass.  Four  years  later  he 
went  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  where  he 
superintended  a  large  cotton  mill  for  a 
number  of  years.  Later  he  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  hydraulic  engineering. 
His  favorite  recreation  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  was  fishing,  and  in  1876  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  N.  H. 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  He  wrote 
extensively  about  Ch  and  his  writings 
have  been  freely  quoted  in  this  history 
of  the  town,  ch  1.  Samuel  Storrow  1854- 
1921  m  1892  Helen  McAlpin  Phillips. 
Settled  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  where  he  was 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Works 
until  his  retirement  in  1913.  He  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Ch.  ch  (1)  Meta 
McAlpin  b  1892  m  Arthur  Haberstroh  r 
V#27  (2)  Louise  S.  1893-1921  m  1919 
Howard  Gilmore  b  1890  Sp,  Mass.  He  m 
2nd  Lois  E.  Cook  r  Winchenden,  Mass. 
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(3)  Edith  b  1894  m  1st  Henry  Willet  of 
Trenton  who  d  leaving  a  dau  Edith  now 
Mrs.  John  Holzinger  of  Drewsville  m  2nd 
John  Ridgely  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ch 
Louise  m  1953  Joseph  Rarry  of  Columbus 
O.;  Margaret  m  Harry  K.  Hall  r  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Vt.  2.  William  Oliver  1856-1912 
m  1880  Ellen  Battles  d  1928  Consulting 
engineer,  r  near  Boston  ch  (1)  Helen  b 
1883  (2)  Katherine  Oliver  b  1884  m  1908 
Emil  Haberstroh  ch  Albert,  Margaret, 
Elizabeth  b  1900  3.  Anna  Louise  1859- 
1941  (S).  In  1913  she  purchased  V#27. 
Librarian  for  many  years.  4.  Francis 
Green  1861-2  5.  Robert  Prince  1864-1916 
m  no  ch  II  Mary  Green  1825-39  III  Anna 
Caroline  1827-83  IV  Frances  West  1828- 
1908  (S)  Excelled  in  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing.  Travelled  in  Europe,  held  positions 
of  responsibility  in  Mass.  V  Henry  Green 
1830-73  VI  Eliza  Atkins  1833-1915.  Miss 
Eliza  Webber  was  a  large  woman  with 
the  will  and  determination  to  carry  out 
her  plans  in  her  own  way.  She  was  the 
original  of  the  old  maid  in  Hoyt’s  play 
“A  Midnight  Bell.”  However,  her  un¬ 
selfish  willingness  to  help  others  endeared 
her  to  all.  Her  bounty  and  timely  aid 
helped  many  through  times  of  distress. 
She  never  allowed  her  own  pleasure  or 
comfort  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  she 
considered  her  duty  toward  the  com¬ 
munity.  She  possessed  considerable  talent 
for  drawing  and  painting  which,  with  her 
knowledge  of  botany  and  her  love  of 
nature,  was  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
herself  and  friends.  Her  wide  travels 
retentive  memory  of  what  she  had  seen 
and  read,  and  her  quick  wit  made  her  a 
delightful  conversationalist.  After  the 
death  of  her  father  she  kept  in  his  office 
one  of  the  first  town  libraries. 


WEBSTER,  GEORGE  b  1880  Ac  son 
of  John  L.  and  Josephine  A.  George 
Webster  m  1909  Louise  M.  b  1888  SAc 
dau  of  Elroy  E.  Reed.  The  Webster  family 
r  Lempster  until  1884,  then  Ac  until  1927. 
George  drove  the  Ac  stage  for  some  years 
Farmer,  realtor  r  Sn  #49. 

WEEKS,  MAHLON  C.  1864-1947  b 
Northfield,  Mass,  m  1888  Exsie  A.  Caldwell 
b  1866  Northfield,  Mass,  r  SCh  #315 
1910-4.  Mrs.  Weeks  r  Calais,  Vt.  ch  I 
Raymond  C.  1890-1910  killed  by  express 
train  II  Ralph  K.  b  1892  m  1915  Alice  A. 
b  1893  dau  of  Dexter  K.  Whitcomb 
Bought  #288  1916,  farmer,  ch  1.  Mar¬ 
garet  Grace  1917-9  2.  Priscilla  1918-9  3. 
Raymond  Dexter  b  1920  m  1942  Dorothea 
Clara  b  1919  dau  of  Leo  and  Eleanor 
Hanna  Abbott.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
German  war  prisoner,  ch  Raymond  b  1944’ 
James  Alan  b  1946,  Donald  Leo  b  1949 

4.  Harriet  Olive  b  1922  m  1944  Richard 
Frederick  Gorton  ch  Nancy  Jean  b  1946 

5.  Roger  King  b  1926  Teacher  III  Marion 


b  1894  m  1915  Cecil  O.  Keith  IV  Ruth  L. 
b  1897  m  John  Morse  of  Calais  Vt  V 
Margaret  V.  b  1899  m  Guy  Arigell  of 
Dover,  N.  H. 

WEEKS,  MERRILL  b  1913  son  of 
George  M.  and  Florence  E.  Merrill  Weeks 
m  1936  Ruth  Elbra  b  1914  dau  of  Walter 
I.  and  Elvira  Gray  Gray.  Came  to  NCh 
1943  #120,  ch  Anne  M.  b  1937,  Karen  S 
b  1943,  Nancy  R.  b  1945,  Bradley  Merrill 
b  1948. 

WELCH,  WALTER  E.  1891-1951  b  San- 
bornton  m  Lillian  M.  Devenger  b  1898 
Came  to  SCh  1934  ch  I  Lloyd  b  1917  m 
Pauline  Houghton  r  Boston  ch  Richard  b 
1941,  Lloyd  Jr.  b  1942,  Robert  b  1947 
Patricia  b  1952,  Janet  b  1953  II  Earl  b 
1920  m  Mary  Donzello  r  BF  ch  Michael 
III  Catherine  May  b  1921  m  Harold 
Stevens  r  SCh  ch  Sharon  b  1941,  Harold 
Kenneth  Jr.  b  1943,  Alan  b  1947,  Ray¬ 
mond  b  1949  IV  Donald  1924-44  Died  in 
service  V  Walter  b  1925  VI  Lorraine 
Clara  b  1927  m  1947  Arthur  Edward 
Benoit  r  SCh  ch  Diane  Marie  b  1949 
Ann  Marie  b  1951  VII  Alfred  b  1928  m 
1954  Esther  Simpson  VIII  Irene  b  1931 
m  1951  Norwood  Davis  r  N.  Reading, 
Mass,  ch  Deborah  Lynn  b  1952. 

WESTCOTT,  EARL  WHITNEY  1897- 
1951  b  Worcester,  Mass,  m  1920  Nellie 
Ada  b  1904  Sunapee  dau  of  Will  and 
Maud  Wiggins  Johnson.  Came  to  SCh 
1933.  ch  I  Albert  Whitney  b  1922  m  1946 
Edith  Evangeline  Audette  b  1926  ch  Chris¬ 
tine  Gene  b  1948,  Doreen  Jay  b  1949  II 
Richard  Edgar  b  1923  m  1944  Teresa  May 
Monty  b  1925  ch  Richard  Wayne  b  1946 
Sally  Ann  b  1948,  Sandra  Maria  b  1949 
III  Pauline  Ruth  b  1943.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Westcott  m  2nd  Lee  Joseph  Soucie. 

WEST,  CHARLES  HENRY  1827-65  m 
1852  Elizabeth  Silsby  1828-1905  (OH  609) 
ch  I  Anne  Langley  1859-1944  II  Charles 
Henry  1862-1934  m  1890  Mary  S.  Prout 
1859-1934  ch  Lt.  John  Prout  1894-1918 
killed  in  action,  Priscilla  b  1895  m  B 
Marsh  Whelden  b  1894  r  Rutland,  Vt.  ch 
John  West  b  1924.  The  first  of  this  West 
family  to  locate  in  Ch  was  Timothy  in 
1781  at  #250  on  the  road  to  Ac.  Charles 
H.  West  with  John  Hanson  made  up  the 
shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  Hanson  and 
West,  their  factory  now  the  Elms  Hotel 
Mr.  West  caught  cold  at  Lincoln’s  second 
inaugural  and  subsequently  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mr.  Hanson  sold  the  business  to 
J.  G.  Briggs.  Mrs.  West  and  her  daughter 
continued  to  r  at  the  old  Jonathan  Arms 
place  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  West’s 
father,  Isaac  Silsby. 

WESTERGREN,  FREDERICK  b  1847 
Sweden  m  Christine  Johnson  b  1865 
Sweden  ch  I  Emma  1892-1953  m  1918 
Edgar  Rice  r  Windsor,  Vt.  II  Augusta  b 
1894  m  1924  Warren  L.  Thompson  of  Sp 
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III  Helen  b  1897  m  Elliott  Brill  IV  Ruth 
m  1923  Charles  R.  Phillips  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

WHEATON,  FRANK  J.  1860-1922  b 
Croydon  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Gar¬ 
diner  Wheaton  m  1882  Mrs.  Eunice  M. 
Barker  Stearns  dau  of  Charles  Barker. 
Worked  for  David  Farwell  as  miller  for 
a  great  many  years.  His  sister,  Flora  b 
1861  m  John  Caffrey  r  NCh  #193,  worked 
for  Farwell. 

WHIPPLE,  EDWIN  1817-91  (brother 
of  Thomas)  (OH  614-6)  m  1868  Martha 
Hubbard  1819-1913  r  #170.  He  was  quite 
a  hunter  and  trapper,  claimed  to  have 
tried  eating  all  kinds  of  wild  animals. 

WHIPPLE,  MATTHEW  1803-78  (7th 
generation  in  America)  m  1840  Diantha 
Lane  1814-85  (OH  616)  ch  I  Merial 
Amelia  1843-95  m  Daniel  Dorchester  DD. 
He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Benjamin 
Harrison  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Schools  throughout  the  country,  his  wife 
appointed  to  look  after  Indian  girls.  They 
travelled  widely  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try  until  Pres.  Cleveland  cut  off  their 
official  heads.  II  Homer  John  b  1845  m 
1st  Phoebe  Hoag  from  Grand  Isle  ch 
Charles,  Amy,  Elsie,  James,  Ernest.  Elsie 
m  Rev.  James  Lancaster  5  ch.  After 
death  of  Elsie  he  m  Amy  who  brought  up 

the  ch.  Homer  m  2nd  Essie  -  III 

Charles  Eugene  1848-1916  m  1886  Bessie 
Mabelle  Breed  1870-1954  b  Unity  ch 
Kenneth  D.  b  1894  Ch  m  1917  Edna 
Sarah  Kemp  b  1899.  Writer,  editor  of 
“Claremont  Daily  Eagle”  ch  (1)  Diantha 
Enid  b  1924  m  A.  Hall  Rice  ch  A.  Hall  Jr. 
b  1946  (2)  Stuart  Kemp  b  1926  m  1949 
Ruth  Berry  Erb  ch  Karen  Elizabeth  b 
1951  (3)  Lawrence  Alan  b  1934.  Charles 
Whipple  taught  school,  later  superintend¬ 
ent  for  a  time.  He  was  a  man  of  keen 
intellect  and  mechanical  inclination.  In 

1909  his  hand  was  severely  cut  in  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  he  had  a  long  siege  with  blood 
poisoning.  Later  worked  machine  shops. 

IV  Huldah  Abbie  1850-1920  m  George 
Mitchell  Curl  b  Elkhart,  Ind.  A  Methodist 
minister  who  could  sling  gospel  with 
either  hand,  ch  1.  Alpha  Royal  1877-1949 
m  Olive  Holmes  ch  (1)  George  Mitchell 
USNR  1919-45  2.  Charles  M.  m  Elsie  May 
Cross  of  Potter  Place  ch  Vega  m  Chester 
U.  Stevens  r  Saylesville,  R.  I.  ch  Diantha, 
Elizabeth  3.  Mervin  James  m,  ch  Mary 
Geora  1892-3  V  George  Edward  1851- 

1910  m  Eva  O’Brien  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Adopted  dau  Helen  m  Fred  Dunkel  of  W. 
Roxbury,  Mass.  George  Edward  d  Cameu- 
gey,  Cuba  where  he  was  engaged  with 
his  brother,  Mervin,  in  fruit  cultivation. 
VI  Mervin  Justus  1857-1917  m  1888 
Clara  J.  1862-1938  dau  of  Ira  M.  Perry 
(OH  521)  Ran  sawmill  on  Little  Sugar 
River  just  east  of  the  Unity  line.  After 


his  house  and  mill  burned  he  removed  to 
Cuba  ch  1.  Edith  Teacher  Piru,  Cal.  2. 
Clyde  d  1949  3.  Leslie  m,  son,  travels  for 
an  oil  company.  VII  Mary  Frances  1860- 
1929  m  Walter  I.  Stevens  r  Weirs  ch 
Hilda  d  age  4,  Merial  m  Ralph  Clement 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ch  Nelda,  Steven.  This 
Whipple  family  r  in  the  Borough  #202. 

WHIPPLE,  THOMAS  1810-70  (son  of 
Daniel)  (OH  615)  m  1836  Roxana  Wilbur 
1814-1901  dau  of  Lewis  Gilmore.  Of  their 
ch  Helen  1848-1931  m  1872  Henry  K. 
Jenney  1847-1927  r  NCh  #159. 

WHITAKER,  DR.  JAMES  M.  1830-96 
b  Windham,  Vt.  son  of  James  and  Rox¬ 
ana  Saunders  Whitaker.  A  man  of  gener¬ 
ous  habits  with  a  disinclination  to  push 
accounts  due  him  and  a  weakness  for 
signing  notes  for  others. 

WHITCOMB,  DEXTER  K.  1857-1931  b 
Orford,  N.  H.  m  1887  Grace  Celinda  1862- 
1928  b  North  Adams,  Mass,  dau  of  Ira 
and  Hannah  Whitman,  brought  up  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Robertson  at  SCh. 
ch  I  Roswell  D.  1888-1918  m  1917  Olive 
E.  b  1895  Ch  dau  of  Horace  Kendall. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Legion 
was  named  for  Roswell  D.  Whitcomb, 
the  only  casualty  from  Ch  in  World  War 
I.  II  Alice  A.  b  1893  m  Ralph  K.  Weeks 
III  Harriet  A.  b  1895  m  1st  1915  Guy 
Worthen  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  m  2nd  1943 
Joseph  Fosie. 

WHITCOMB,  WALLACE  HOWARD 
1874-1946  son  of  Lincoln  and  Ida  Mans¬ 
field  Whitcomb  m  1919  Mrs.  Agnes  Bixby 
Jacobs  b  1884  NCh  dau  of  Clarence  Bixby 
ch  I  Wallace  Lincoln  b  1910  m  1941 
Bertha  L.  Johnson  of  Sp  dau  II  Howard 
W.  b  1915  m  r  BF. 

WHITE,  JOSIAH  1810-89  m  1st  1840 
Ann  Jeanette  Lancaster  d  1843  m  2nd 
1847  Abby  Wetherbe  1822-81.  (OH  618) 
Mr.  White  was  in  mercantile  business 
first  in  Boston,  later  Ch.  In  1882  he 
transformed  his  home  into  a  boarding 
house  later  known  as  the  Mansion  House 
and  more  recently  the  Hoffman  House, 
ch  I  Elizabeth  1841-2  II  Grace  L.  b  1843 
Taught  school  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Ill  Fred¬ 
erick  Billings  b  1865.  His  father  called 
him  “Freddie,  my  son”  and  so  did  every¬ 
one  else.  He  disappeared  and  couldn’t 
be  found  to  settle  his  father’s  estate. 

WHITE,  NATHAN  ERNEST  1866-1948 
son  of  Nathan  P.  and  Harriett  A.  Stocker 
White  m  1905  Gusta  R.  1869-1948  dau  of 
Franklin  Putnam.  (OH  532)  Farmer  in 
Sp,  later  removed  to  Ch,  r  V#5. 

WHITE,  ROBERT  S.  (brother  of  Er¬ 
nest)  1858-1933  m  1882  Jennie  Abbie 
1858-1943  b  Perkinsville  dau  of  Henry 
Parker.  Div.  1908,  she  r  old  Parker  home 
V#88  ch  I  Avis  P.  1883-1908  (S)  II  Hugh 
Albert  b  1884  m  1908  Edna  Bissell  b  1886 
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Antwerp,  O.  r  Calimesa,  Cal.  Twins  III 
Maurice  Henry  b  1886  m  Bertha  Moore 
of  Kearney,  Neb.  r  Denver,  Col.  ch  Rob¬ 
ert,  Maureen,  Ruth  IV  Mark  Nathan  b 
1886  m  1915  Gertrude  A.  Siess  b  Detroit, 
Mich,  ch  1.  Virginia  Gertrude  b  1917  m 
1st  1933  Nelson  A.  Smith  m  2nd  1946 
Stanley  R.  Kirka  2.  Richard  Mark  b  1922 
m  Frances  Elizabeth  Woods  of  StJ.,  Vt. 
ch  Charles  Raymond  b  1943,  Richard 
Nathan  b  1947,  Marcia  Ellen  b  1951  3. 
Charles  Frederick  b  1927  m  1948  Priscilla 
b  1928  dau  of  Harry  Spaulding  ch  Mark 
Charles  b  1951  V  Ruth  H.  1889-1926  (S). 

WHITMORE,  DANIEL  1829-1925  son 
of  Norman  and  Fannie  Rice  Whitmore  r 

NCh  #185  m  1st  - ,  ch  I  William  H. 

1852-1942  m  Emma  E.  1854-1942,  m  4 
times.  His  only  ch  to  r  Ch  William  Perci- 
val  b  1877  m  1903  Florence  b  1880  Cl  dau 
of  Edward  P.  and  Fannie  Fuller  White, 
1903  bought  town  farm,  30  yrs.  ago  raised 
cattle,  sheep  and  fine  Morgan  horses, 
became  discouraged  when  the  power  line 
crossed  his  farm  and  his  cattle  were 
taken  in  the  TB  test.  Daniel  m  2nd  Lydia 
Lovering  ch  II  Henry  1858-1943  m  1st 

-  Cross  m  2nd  Mrs.  Celia  McDonald 

Manning  m  3rd  Elizabeth  Shehan  r  #177 
III  Arnold  1863-1943  m  1899  Alice  M. 
1879-1932  dau  of  Asa  Eaton  r  NCh  #106, 
#137  IV  Sidney  G.  b  1864  m  Gertrude 
Sargent  r  Newport  V  Gertie  1876-1952 
(S)  VI  Harry  N.  1878-1933  m  1924  Marion 
Armstrong  who  immediately  disappeared 
mysteriously,  m  1925  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wheeler  VII  Alice  1881-1953  m  1912 

Harry  Ryan.  Daniel  m  3rd  -  m  4th 

Mary  J.  Sanborn  1843-1901  (not  sure  of 
the  order  of  his  marriages  or  dates).  He 
had  been  a  tailor  at  some  time,  but  in 
Ch  he  was  a  farmer  at  NCh  #185  and  a 
shrewrd  trader.  As  the  saying  went,  grass 
didn’t  grow  under  his  feet  and  head  out 
much. 

WHITNEY,  EDGAR  HAMMOND  1856- 
1917  b  L  son  of  George  and  Caroline 
Whitney  Nash  m  1876  Ida  V.  1854-1936 
b  L  dau  of  Samuel  Baldwin  (LH  732  and 
286)  While  still  a  youth  he  learned  the 
wheelwright  trade  in  A1  r  Lawrence,  Mass 
until  1907,  came  to  Ch,  worked  Casino 
grain  store. 

WHITNEY,  GEORGE  m  Caroline  E. 
Willard  1837-1912  b  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
She  came  to  Ch  to  keep  house  for  George 
Milliken  whom  she  later  m.  Her  ch 
(Whitney)  Alice  W.  m  Walter  E.  Dennis 
r  Central  Falls,  R.  I.;  G.  F.  r  Central 
Falls;  Nelson  1868-1925  m  1890  Bessie 
Addie  1866-1931  dau  of  Frederick  Cooley. 
He  came  to  Ch  1888  and  opened  a  meat 
market  in  Hamlin’s  store  building,  later 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  returned  to  Ch  1899  ch 
I  George  W.  1891-1917  m  1914  Katherine 
P.  dau  of  James  Jardine  ch  1.  George  b 


1915  2.  Kenneth  b  1916  m  1946  Alice 
Hester  dau  of  Lorenzo  Richardson  r  SCh 
#278  II  Herbert  Nelson  b  1894  m  1919 
Ethel  Sarah  dau  of  Fred  and  Lovina 
Pettingill.  He  was  trained  by  George 
Nourse  as  a  pharmacist,  she  a  school 
teacher  r  Athol,  Mass.,  later  Suncook, 
N.  H.,  son,  dau. 

WILEY,  SIDNEY  P.  b  1869  m  Marion 
1870-1950  dau  of  Columbus  P.  and  Con¬ 
stance  A.  Welch  Shur  1846-1903.  Farmer 
r  Sn  #56,  carried  on  milk  route,  coal 
business,  removed  to  Cal.  Mr.  Shur  was 
buttermaker  at  the  creamery. 

WILLARD,  CHARLES  1807-89  son  of 
Marcian  Willard  m  1839  Nancy  Shurtleff 
1805-68  (OH  621)  Farmer,  r  Sn  #77  ch 
I  Mary  1840-1929  m  1st  1871  Silas  Bailey 
m  2nd  1875  Thomas  Bailey  II  Eliza  1842- 
1925  d  Wahoo,  Neb.  Ill  Abbie  1846-54  IV 
Charles  1844-1922  m  1866  Sarah  L.  1343- 
1920  dau  of  Gilman  Bowen,  r  #77,  sold 
1891,  went  west.  Returned,  superintend¬ 
ent  and  matron  of  county  farm  10  yrs., 
then  SCh  ch  1.  Nellie  Eliza  1870-1934  m 
1890  Dr.  Frank  Emerson  Way  1868-1938 
of  Boston,  son  of  James,  brother  of 
Charles  Way,  taught  school  in  Ch,  settled 
in  Wahoo,  Neb.  2.  Minnie  inf,  3.  Fanny 
(adopted)  m  Edwin  E.  Hall  of  Somerville, 
Mass,  dau  Marjorie  Ruth  b  1924. 

WILLARD,  CHARLES  HENRY  1850- 

1922  b  L  son  of  Henry  Willard  m  1877 
Mary  Ellen  1857-1946  dau  of  Riley  Good- 
ell  (OH  627-9,  373)  (LH  738)  Descended 
from  Willard  family  early  in  town.  Farm¬ 
er,  r  Octagon  house  in  Hemlock  ch  I 
Charles  Austin  b  1880  m  1st  1915  Mrs 
Catherine  I.  Wallace  1870-1917  m  2nd 
Mrs.  Lettie  Ellen  Foss  1868-1938  b  Nova 
Scotia  dau  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Bruce. 
Her  ch  Edwin  B.  Foss,  Clarence  E.  Foss 
Mrs.  Mabel  Riley,  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Hutchins.’ 
Mrs.  Marion  Hutchins  Bascom  was  her 
granddaughter,  m  3rd  1941  Mrs.  Sarah 
La vina  Porter  Reid  b  1878  Nova  Scotia 
II  Walter  R.  b  1883  m  1910  Lizzie  Damon 
b  1884  dau  of  Pearl  Hutchins.  Cashier 
Conn.  R.  National  Bank,  Perry  &  Willard 
Insurance  r  V#123  since  1917. 

WILLARD,  GEORGE  AMBROSE  1854- 

1923  m  1st  1878  Anna  Elvira  1856-86  dau 
of  Lewis  Adams  m  2nd  Mary  E.  Ryan 
1866-1936  (LH  738)  dau  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Whitcomb  of  Fitzwilliam.  Brother  of 
Charles  Henry.  Meatcutter,  worked  for 
Bidwell  and  Fisk,  r  away  from  Ch  for 
many  years,  returned  shortly  before  his 
death. 

WILLARD,  GEORGE  1805-76  m  1827 
Orinda  Wolfe  1807-89  (OH  629)  (LH  736) 
He  was  proprietor  of  the  Cheshire  Bridge 
House,  the  family  having  moved  down 
from  Hemlock.  All  of  the  family  removed 
to  Col.  except  Eleanor  and  Sarah  Ann  m 
Lemuel  Rogers. 
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WILLARD,  HENRY  1837-1923  m  1867 
Sarah  Jane  1843-1927  dau  of  William  Har¬ 
low  ch  Lila  b  1871  m  Will  Adams.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  navy  on 
the  Mohican  in  pursuit  of  blockade 
runners.  Settled  on  the  Harlow  place 
SCh  #312,  sold  1916  to  Albert  Urbahn. 

WILLARD,  DR.  PAUL  b  1905  Sheffield, 
Vt.  son  of  Wylie  Samuel  and  Maude  Colby 
Willard  m  1928  Vera  b  1906  StJ.,  Vt.  dau 
of  Bert  E.  and  Mary  Porter  Doyle.  Grads. 
UVM.  Came  to  Ch  1936,  left  for  Mont¬ 
pelier  1940.  Re-established  practice  after 
World  War  II  ch  David  Gene  b  1935, 
Berton  Colby  b  1939. 

WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  H.  1836-1901  b 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  son  of  Frank  and 
Mahala  Smith  Williams  m  Laura  A.  Moore 
1841-1930.  Came  to  Ch  about  1871  ch  I 
Clara  1862-1926  m  1881  Fred  b  1858  son 
of  Wilbur  Quimby  1834-1908.  See  Cornish 
History  ch  1.  Bessie  Josephine  b  1887  2. 
Gertrude  May  b  1891  m  George  Oliver 
Surrell  ch  Erwin  William  b  1909  m  1940 
Doris  C.  b  1915  Groveton,  N.  H.  dau  of 
Thomas  Joseph  and  Marie  Ouellette  Cas- 
tonguay  r  NCh  #170  ch  Enola  Erma  b 
1941,  Elaina  Doris  b  1942,  Barbara  Kath¬ 
ryn  b  1943,  Kathleen  Marie  b  1944  II 
M.  Josephine  (Josie)  b  1869  m  1928  Fred 
Quimby. 

WILLIAMS,  FRANK  E.  1870-1934  b 
Belchertown,  Mass,  son  of  Edward  and 
Sarah  J.  Potwin  Williams  m  Sadie  J. 
Weir  b  1886  Winchendon,  Mass,  ch  I 
Lenola  1903-13  II  Lenold  b  1904  m  1st 
1923  Evelyn  H.  dau  of  Charles  Miller  ch 
Ralston  Earl  b  1923,  Robert  Lenold  b 
1925  m  2nd  Ina  Bain  of  N.  Walpole  ch 
Mary  III  Lloyd  E.  b  1906  m  Rhoda  C. 
Menard  b  St.  Albans,  Vt.  ch  Francis  Ed¬ 
ward  b  1930,  Richard  L.  b  1932,  John  K. 
b  1935  IV  Merrill  b  1911  m  1934  Gertrude 
Owens  ch  Loraine,  Donna,  Herbert,  Ellen, 
Alice  Jane,  Peter  V  Leo  A.  b  1913  m  1937 
Pauline  Dotilly  VI  Nelda  T.  b  1914  m  Guy 
Baldassaro  VII  Lenona  b  1917  m  1934 
Arthur  J.  Belleville  VIII  Odessa  Caroline 
b  1920  m  1941  Norman  Roscoe  Sweet  IX 
Oriss  Pearl  1922-4  X  Owen  b  1924  XI 
Forestein  1926-8  XII  Robert  Franklin  b 
1929  m  1952  Jacqueline  Ann  Johnson  of 
BF. 

WILLOUGHBY,  RALPH  b  1911  Graf¬ 
ton,  Vt.  son  of  Charles  and  Eva  M.  Buf- 
fum  Willoughby  m  1938  Shirley  Madeline 
b  1919  Worcester,  Mass,  dau  of  Fred  and 
Lida  Greenough  Paige.  Garage  proprietor, 
chief  of  police  ch  Ronald  Arthur  b  1941. 
Came  to  Ch  1926. 

WILLOUGHBY,  HAROLD  (brother  of 
Ralph)  b  1910  m  1934  Alice  b  1911  dau  of 
John  and  Matilda  Palmer  Matson  ch 
Robert  b  1936.  Came  to  Ch  1942. 

WILSON,  ALMER  B.  1867-1944  b  Can¬ 


ton,  N.  Y.  son  of  Raymond  S.  and  Ada 
Jeannette  Baird  Wilson  m  1903  Carrie 
Helen  b  1860  dau  of  Charles  Gay  (OH 
358)  Farmer,  came  to  NCh  1880,  r  #168. 
She  teacher,  ch  I  Raymond  1904-5.  As  a 
baby  in  his  carriage  pulled  the  table 
cloth,  upsetting  a  lighted  lamp  into  his 
lap,  d  of  burns.  II  Stanley  Edward  b  1905 
m  1935  Jennie  Charlotte  Munkittrick.  In 
Extension  Service  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  r  S.  Royalton,  Vt.  In  1930  set 
out  the  orchard  which  he  operates  near 
#110.  ch  Constance  Louise  b  1936,  Bar¬ 
bara  Anne  b  1937,  Nancy  Jane  b  1939, 
Carol  Lee  b  1940,  Robert  Stanley  b  1946, 
Mary  Elizabeth  b  1947. 

WILSON,  WILLIAM  HARRISON  1868- 
1934  b  Rutland,  Vt.  son  of  Patrick  and 
Ada  F.  Porter  Wilson  m  1888  Ellen  M. 
1870-1933  b  Essex  Jet.  Vt.  dau  of  Lewis 
Pecor.  William  Wilson  came  to  Ac  about 
1877,  to  Jabes  Meadow  about  1880.  Worked 
for  George  Bowen  (LH  743)  ch  I  Angie 
Floma  b  1888  m  William  Blanchard  II 
Eli  Lewis  b  1889  m  1913  Emily  Beatrice 
b  1894  dau  of  Frank  Benware  ch  1.  Alfred 
Gordon  b  1912  m  Anna  T.  MacDean  r 
Walpole  2.  Clarence  Robert  b  1914  m  r 
Brattleboro  3.  Geneva  Beatrice  b  1916  m 
Ernest  Lanphear  4.  Roland  B.  b  1918  m 
r  Brattleboro  5.  Victor  Raymond  b  1919 
m  Doris  Corey  6.  Dorian  Edgar  b  1920 
m  1948  Mrs.  Helen  Laura  Parkhurst 
Garrapy  7.  Edward  Dale  b  1928  m  Mar¬ 
jorie  Myra  Tripp  ch  Allan  Tripp  b  1953 

8.  Irma  Laura  b  1931  m  Donald  Muzzey 

9.  Beverly  Lorraine  1933-48  III  Melvina 
Ada  (Minnie)  1891-1918  (flu)  m  1909 
Clarence  Henry  Cleveland  r  Sp  ch  Hazel, 
Leonard  IV  Lilia  Vera  b  1892  m  Andrew 
Corliss  Porter  r  Windsor  8  ch  V  Edmond 
Patrick  1894  inf  VI  Harrison  William  b 
1895  m  Mary  Dennis  d  1926  r  Cl  VII 
Beatrice  Geneva  b  1898  m  James  W. 
Brown  VIII  George  Raymond  b  1900  IX 
Clifford  Victor  b  1903  m  1924  Marion  R. 
Bryant  (LH  322)  r  SCh  ch  1.  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liam  b  1925  m  1946  Ruth  Irene  Wheeler 
b  1931  ch  Sharon  Elaine  b  1949  2.  Melvin 
b  1926  m  1953  Sylvia  May  b  1934  dau  of 
Stillman  Nash  3.  Pauline  Ruth  1927-30 
X  Rena  Ellen  b  1904  m  Arthur  Culver 
boy,  girl. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  (brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam)  b  1869  m  Emma  Bashaw  b  1879  ch 
Emma  Mae  b  1905  r  Cambridgeport,  Vt. 

WOOD,  ARTEMAS  1819-95  m  1859  Ann 
Cane  1839-97  (OH  631)  “Artemas  Wood, 
one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  town,  a 
native  and  lifelong  resident,  was  drowned 
at  the  Lower  Landing  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  September  19.  As  he  was  alone  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident  can  only 
be  conjectured  by  the  surroundings.  He 
had  left  his  home  soon  after  one  o’clock 
with  a  yoke  of  young  cattle  and  a  cart  to 
draw  water  from  the  river,  as  had  been 
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his  custom  during  the  dry  season.  The 
cattle  attached  to  the  forward  wheels 
were  found  on  the  bank,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  pin  which  held  the  two  sections 
of  the  cart  and  his  whip  were  lying  near. 
It  is  supposed  the  pin  had  fallen  from 
its  place,  and  in  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
body  of  the  cart  from  running  down  the 
steep  declivity  into  the  water,  he  was 
pulled  or  knocked  into  the  river  which  is 
20  ft.  deep  at  the  point  where  his  body 
lay  directly  in  front  of  one  of  the  wheels. 
He  was  first  observed  by  Mrs.  David 
Fairbanks  on  the  Vermont  side,  who 
heard  a  shout  and  then  noticed  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  man  and  a  ripple  on 
the  water.  Notifying  her  husband  he 
rowed  across,  and  obtaining  help  soon 
recovered  the  body  which  had  evidently 
been  in  the  water  an  hour  or  more.  He 
was  76  years  of  age  and  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  water,  working  in  and 
around  it  for  many  years.  It  is  recalled 
that  he  was  employed  in  that  capacity 
in  Boston  many  years  ago  and  drove  the 
first  pile  in  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Colony  Depot.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  in  the  employ  of  many  of  the  old 
residents  here,  notably  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  that  of  the  late  Eben 
F.  Tidd  and  Solomon  P.  Osgood.  He  was 
a  stone  mason  and  a  farmer.”  ch  I  John 
b  1860  II  Susan  1861-1915  r  Berwick,  Me. 
Twins  III  Peter  Evans  b  1865  m  1909 
Nellie  Eliza  Barlow  r  Manomet,  Mass.  IV 
Allen  Evans  1865-1954  m  1896  Mary  C. 
(Mamie)  b  1875  dau  of  Thomas  Davis. 
Cornetist  of  more  than  local  repute  ch 
Mildred  Frances  b  1908  m  Marjan  B. 
Zielonko  ch  Mary  b  1938  V  Lizzie  b  1869 
m  Tole  r  Newtonville,  Mass.  VI  Charles 
1871-1906. 

WOOD,  BEZER  F.  1820-81  m  1st  1847 
Susan  Fletcher  1825-62  m  2nd  1865  Lois 
Fairbanks  1829-1911  (OH  631)  Came  to 
Ch  1872  ch  I  Lorette  P.  1851-61  II  Frank 
1853-1926  m  1875  Helen  Jane  1853-1925 
dau  of  Alvin  and  Cynthia  Clark  Frost 
(OH  356)  Bought  H.  B.  Viall  house  1888, 
owned  meadow  farm  #309  kept  sheep, 
horses,  cattle  ch  1.  Walter  B.  1876-1954 
m  Mary  Dillon  1876-1943  2.  Raymond  A. 
1882-1951  m  1909  Kathleen  Sullivan  of 
Sp  ch  Helena  b  1910. 

WOODS,  DONALD  LEONARD  b  1914 
Northampton,  Mass,  son  of  Donald  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Mildred  Leonard  Woods  m  1939 
Tessie  Eva  b  1917  dau  of  Joseph  E.  and 
Emma  Buffum  Dillant.  Came  to  Ch  1939 
ch  Donna  Lee  b  1942,  Betty  Ann  b  1946. 

WOODS,  LEON  b  1922  son  of  Perley 
and  Lillian  Tillotson  Woods  m  1941 
Dorothy  b  1920  dau  of  Clyde  L.  and  Mary 
Phoebe  Russell  Brackett.  Came  to  Ch 
1950  ch  Robert  b  1942,  Bonnie  Jean  b  1944. 

WOODARD,  ALONZO  1850-1936  b  E. 


Hebron,  N.  Y.  m  1869  Emma  Louise  1851- 
1932  b  S.  Granville,  N.  Y.  dau  of  David 
and  Mary  Woodell  Whitney.  Came  to  Ch 
1910  ch  I  Minnie  Rose  b  1870  m  1887 
Morgan  Van  Buren  Duell  b  1867  ch 
Howard  b  1888;  Evelyn  L.  b  1904  m  Law¬ 
rence  Donald  Thompson;  Morgan  V.  b 
1906  m  1937  Louise  Balf  II  Mary  Daisy 
1874-1913  m  1898  Burt  Arthur  Crittenden 
b  1871  ch  Beatrice  Anna  1899-1926  m 
Thurston  Peterson  III  Anna  Louise  (Nan) 
b  1878  m  1899  Adin  Tyler  Putnam  IV 
David  Rex  1886-1951  V  Erwin  Alonzo  b 
1890  m  1918  Mrs.  Anna  Wilmon  Whitney 
b  1890. 

WORTHLEY,  SAMUEL  1880-1935  b 
Antrim,  drowned  Lake  Sunapee  m  Maude 
A.  1877-1938  b  Canaan,  N.  H.  dau  of 
William  and  Abbie  Call.  Came  to  Ch 
from  Antrim,  N.  H.  1905,  worked  black¬ 
smith  shop  on  East  St.  ch  I  Mark  b  1900 
m  1927  Ann  M.  b  1900  dau  of  Thomas  P. 
Ahern.  Machinist,  she  teacher,  ch  1. 
Sheila  May  b  1929  m  1952  Nicholas  Jo¬ 
seph  Capron  ch  Nicholas  Joseph  Jr.  b 
1953,  Mark  Edward  b  1954  2.  Joan  Maude 
b  1930  3.  David  Mark  b  1936  4.  Thomas  b 
1938  5.  Kathleen  Anne  b  1939  II  Marion 
F.  (Posey)  m  1922  Clyde  E.  Willard  r  BF 
ch  1.  Shirley  Anne  b  1924  m  Robert 
Crotty  2.  Loraine  Ruth  b  1927. 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD  b  1914  N.  Ber¬ 
wick,  Me.  m  1936  Esther  b  1911  Hanover 
dau  of  Charles  Wesley  and  Eva  Roy 
Wright  1868-1937  who  m  2nd  Leslie 
Potter  1878-1931  ch  Sandra  b  1937,  Ste¬ 
phen  b  1942,  Charles  Williams  b  1953. 

WRIGHT,  FRANKLIN  JOSEPH  b  1877 
BF  m  1912  Margaret  Tvedt  b  1891  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.  Mr.  Wright’s  parents  came 
from  England  to  America  on  their  honey¬ 
moon,  remained  and  raised  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Wrights  bought  grocery  of  A.  C. 
Bingham  1915,  sold  1952  to  Leslie  Reed 
ch  I  Franklin  Tvedt  b  1913  m  1941  Alice 
Louise  b  1915  dau  of  Hesslar  T.  Gates  ch 
Twins  Judith  Gates  and  Joanne  Tvedt  b 
1943,  Daniel  Carlton  b  1948  II  Hilda 
Marie  b  1915  m  1942  Harold  Edward  Kane 
r  N.  Walpole  ch  Margaret  Ann  b  1944, 
David  Wright  b  1947,  Paul  Tyter  b  1952. 

WRIGHT,  JOHN  1813-1913  b  Canada 
m  Emilia  1818-1911  b  Canada  dau  of 
Frank  and  Margaret  Sylvester  Billings, 
r  Sam’s  Meadow,  quite  a  settlement  of 
French  families  there.  Of  their  ch  John 
m  Mary  Fergerson  ch  Rosa  S.  1883-90, 
Mary  Julia  1877-90,  Henry  J.  1902-3; 
Emma  m  Joe  Boss  of  Sp;  Mitchell  b  1880 
m  Julia  Pecor  r  L;  William;  Mattie  b 
1866;  George  1870-1954  m  Elizabeth  Lan¬ 
ders  1874-1912  ch  1.  Eva  b  1893  m  1909 
William  Bashaw  2.  William  b  1898  m 
1930  Alice  S.  LaRiviere  ch  Marion  b  1930 
m  1952  Frederick  Crosby;  William  b  1935 
3.  George  b  1899  4.  Nellie  1903-32  m 
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Prank  Bashaw  ch  (1)  Agnes  m  Gordon 
Mosher  ch  Dennis  b  1951,  Patricia  b  1953 
(2)  Robert  m  1953  Dorothy  Short  5. 
Louisa  b  1904  m  1931  Curtis  Hosley  6. 
Bertie  b  1908  m  1936  Mildred  May  Walker 
m  2nd  1947  Irene  Comstock  r  Saxtons 
River  7.  Leon  b  1910  m  1934  Margaret 
MacDonald  ch  Shirley  b  1934,  Barbara  b 
1936  r  Roxbury,  Mass. 

WYCKOFF,  WALTER  A.  1864-1908  b 
India  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  du  Bois  and 
Melissa  Johnson  Wyckoff  m  Leah  b  1876 
NYC  dau  of  Louis  and  Henrietta  Minzie 
Ehrich  ch  Constance  b  1905  Princton, 
N.  J.  Walter  Wyckoff  was  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Princeton,  author  of  “The 
Workers.”  Mrs.  Wyckoff  was  a  pianist, 
teacher  and  coach  for  singers  and  pianists 
for  concert  work.  Since  passing  her  70th 
birthday  Mrs.  Wyckoff  has  taken  up 
painting  with  water  colors,  inspired  by 
the  scenic  beauty  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  Many  of  her  paintings  are  of 
scenes  around  her  home  in  the  Borough. 
Without  any  training  in  painting,  she 
has  been  so  successful  that  her  work  has 
appeared  in  10  exhibitions,  two  at  the 
Dartmouth  Art  Museum.  The  first  time 
she  submitted  35  pictures  and  all  were 
accepted  and  put  on  display,  the  second 
time  20  pictures.  Mrs.  Wyckoff  and  Con¬ 
stance  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Jackson  bought 
Sky  Farm  in  1941  from  Mrs.  P.  K.  Bacon 
and  have  since  made  it  their  home. 

YOUNG,  NED  b  1876  Stanhope,  Que. 
m  1907  Laura  R.  Moulton  b  1884  Stan¬ 
hope,  Que.  Came  to  Ch  1940  ch  Guy 
Douglas  b  1909  Norton,  Vt.  m  1933  Ger¬ 
trude  C.  Potter  b  1911  Windsor,  Vt.  Came 
to  Ch  1939,  run  L&Y  diner  ch  Barbara 
Laura  b  1934,  Lawrence  Douglas  b  1935. 

YOUNG,  DR.  OSCAR  CUMMINGS 


1871-1953  b  Ac  son  of  George  M.  and 
Sally  A.  Cummings  Young  m  1st  1893 
Lulu  E.  1874-1909  dau  of  Edward  Smith 
ch  Ralph  Oscar  b  1898,  dentist  in  Nashua 
m  2nd  1912  Mrs.  Blanche  Cardell  1870- 
1946  dau  of  Artemas  Eggleston  m  3rd 
1923  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  (Mary  Ellen)  Walsh 
1878-1943  b  Hartford,  Vt.  dau  of  Daniel 
Murphy.  Dr.  Young,  fresh  out  of  UVM 
Medical  School,  opened  his  office  in  Ch 
in  Sept.  1894,  where  for  59  years  he  served 
the  people  for  miles  around  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  kindly  and  for  a  moderate 
fee — or  nothing.  Sometimes  he  was  paid 
in  wood  or  produce,  and  in  one  case  a 
bill  for  40  years  was  finally  settled  for 
50  wooden  sap  buckets  at  an  auction, 
worth  about  50  cents  apiece.  He  had 
about  the  first  telephone  and  automobile 
in  town,  but  for  many  years,  through  fair 
weather  and  foul,  to  Black  North  or 
Jabes  Meadow,  he  travelled  with  his 
team,  sometimes  having  to  shovel  through 
drifts  and  when  he  could  drive  no  farther 
blanketing  his  horse  and  continuing  on 
snowshoes.  He  brought  into  the  world 
over  1000  babies,  a  good  part  of  them 
with  only  home  conveniences.  He  had 
some  devilish  times,  but  most  of  the  babies 
lived.  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  good 
physician  for  pneumonia,  but  he  claimed 
his  cure  was  just  good  general  care.  He 
fought  singlehanded  against  the  terrible 
influenza  epidemic  in  1918.  He  lost  a  lot 
of  patients,  but  many  of  them  recovered. 
He  also  treated  some  small  pox  and 
diphtheria  as  well  as  the  usual  ailments, 
but  they  never  reached  the  epidemic  pro¬ 
portions  of  1918.  A  Democrat  in  a  pre¬ 
ponderantly  Republican  town,  the  doctor 
was  active  in  civic  affairs,  particularly 
the  water  commission  on  which  he  served 
from  its  inception  until  his  death. 
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TOWN  CHARTER 
Province  of  New  Hampshire 

George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c 

Charlestown 

To  all  persons  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting 

Whereas  sundry  of  our  loving  subjects  before  the  settlement  of  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  of  our  Province  of  New  Hampshire  aforesaid  and  of  our  other 
Government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  began  a  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land 
called  No.  (4)  lying  on  Connecticut  river  above  the  Great  falls,  and  made 
sundry  divisions  of  and  improvements  upon  the  said  tract  of  land,  and  there 
remained  till  the  Indian  war  forced  them  off;  and  our  said  subjects  being 
desirous  to  make  an  immediate  settlement  on  the  premises,  and  having 
petitioned  our  Governor  and  Council  for  his  Majesty’s  grant  of  the  premises 
to  be  so  made  as  might  not  subvert  and  destroy  their  former  surveys  and 
laying  out  in  severalty,  made  thereon  as  aforesaid:  — 

Now,  know  ye,  that  We,  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  for  answering  the  ends  aforesaid,  and  for  the  due  encouragement 
of  settling  the  said  plantation,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  trusty  and  well 
beloved  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.  our  Governor  and  Commander  in  chief  in 
and  over  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in  America,  and  of  our  Council 
of  our  said  Province,  have  upon  the  conditions  and  reservations  herein  after 
made,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  do  give  and  grant  unto  our  loving  subjects,  inhabitants  of  our  said 
Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  our  other  Governments  in  New  England, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  whose  names  are  entered  on  this  Grant, 
to  be  divided  to  and  amongst  them  into  so  many  and  such  shares  and  propor¬ 
tions  as  they  now  hold  and  claim  the  same  by  purchase,  contract,  vote  or 
agreement  made  amongst  themselves,  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate, 
lying  and  being  within  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire  containing  by 
admeasurement  twenty  three  thousand  and  forty  acres,  which  tract  is  to 
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contain  six  miles  square  and  no  more,  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  highways  and  unimprovable  lands  by  rocks,  mountains,  ponds  and 
rivers,  one  thousand  and  forty  acres  free,  according  to  a  Plan  thereof  made 
and  presented  by  our  said  Governor’s  orders,  and  hereunto  annexed;  butted 
and  bounded  as  follows — viz. 

Beginning  at  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river  marked  for  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walpole,  then  runs  south  78d  east  three  miles  and  one 
hundred  rods  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  Walpole,  from  thence  one  mile 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  eight  rods  east  by  the  needle  to  an  angle  in  New¬ 
ton — then  north  2d  west  eight  miles  and  a  half  by  Newton  and  Burnet  and  to 
an  angle  in  Buckingham — then  north  seventeen  degrees  east  one  thousand  and 
sixty  rods  by  Buckingham  aforesaid— then  north  78d  west  up  home  to  Con¬ 
necticut  river — thence  running  down  said  river  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned; 
and  that  the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Charlestown;  and  that  the  inhabitants  that  do  or  shall  hereafter  inhabit 
the  said  township  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enfranchised  with,  and  in  titled 
to  all  and  every  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  other  towns  within  oui 
said  Province  by  law  exercise  and  enjoy. 

And  further  that  the  said  town  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  fifty  families 
resident  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty  to  open  and  keep  a  market  one  01 
more  days  in  each  week  as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the  in¬ 
habitants;  also  that  the  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  town  officers  and  other 
affairs  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  our  said  Province,  shall  be  holden  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  August  next,  which  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  Phineas 
Stevens,  Esq.  who  is  hereby  also  appointed  the  moderator  of  the  said  fiist 
meeting,  which  he  is  to  notify  and  govern  agreeable  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  our  said  Province;  and  that  the  annual  meeting  forever  hereafter  for  the 
choice  of  such  officers  for  the  said  town  shall  be  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March  annually. — 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  land  as  above  expressed  together 
with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  to  them  of  their  respective  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

That  every  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  plant  and  cultivate  five 
acres  of  land  within  the  term  of  five  years  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in 
his  or  their  shares  or  proportion  of  land  in  the  township,  and  continue  to 
settle  and  improve  the  same  by  additional  cultivations,  on  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  his  grant  or  share  in  the  township,  and  its  reverting  to  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  be  by  him  or  them  regranted  to  such  of  his 
subjects  as  shall  effectually  settle  and  cultivate  the  same. 
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That  all  white  and  other  pine  trees  within  the  said  township  fit  for 
masting  our  royal  Navy,  be  carefully  preserved  for  that  use  and  none  to  be 
cut  or  felled  without  his  Majesty’s  special  license  for  so  doing  first  had  and 
obtained,  upon  the  penalty  of  the  forfeit  of  the  right  of  such  grantee,  his 
heirs  or  assigns  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as  being  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Parliment  that  now  or  hereafter  shall  be 
enacted,  also,  reserving  the  power  of  adding  to  or  dividing  the  said  town  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  incorporations  only,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  when 

it  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

That  before  any  further  division  of  the  said  lands  be  made  to  and 
amongst  the  grantees,  and  a  tract  of  land  in  the  most  commodious  place  the 
land  will  admit  of  shall  be  reserved  and  marked  out  for  town  lots,  one  of 
which  shall  be  allotted  to  each  grantee  of  the  contents  of  one  acre. 

Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years  to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof  the  annual  rent  of  one  ear  of 
Indian  corn  only,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  ensuing  the  date 
hereof;  and  every  proprietor,  settler  or  inhabitant  shall  yield  and  pay  to  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  yearly  and  every  year  forever  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof,  namely  on  the  first  day  of 
January  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  four,  one  shilling  Proclamation  money,  for  every  one 
hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  and  possesses,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  tract  of  the  said  land,  which  money  shall  be  paid  by  the 
respective  persons  abovesaid,  their  heirs  or  assigns  in  our  Council  Chamber 
in  Portsmouth,  or  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive 
the  same,  and  this  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  rents  and  services  whatsoever. 

In  Witness  whereof  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  our  said  Province  to  be 
hereunto  affixed.  Witness  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  our  Governor  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  our  said  Province  the  second  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Christ  1753,  and  in  the  27th  year  of  our  reign. 

B.  Wentworth 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command 
with  the  advice  of  Council 

Theodore  Atkinson,  Sec. 

Entered  and  recorded  according  to  the  original  Charter  under  the  Province 
Seal  this  2nd  July  1753 

Theodore  Atkinson,  Sec’ry 

*  ✓ 
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State  of  New  Hampshire 

Secretary’s  Office  Jan.  10,  1816  I  certify  the  preceding  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  the  Charter  of  Charlestown  as  recorded  in  Book  of  Charters  No.  1, 
page  161  and  on. 

Caleb  Cady,  Secretary 


Names  of  the  Grantees  of  Charlestown 


Joseph  Wells 
Stephen  Farnsworth 
John  Sawyer,  jun 
Isaac  Amsden 
Andrew  Gardner 
Josiah  Willard 
Obadiah  Dickinson 
Jonathan  Hubbard 
Moses  Willard 
David  Farnsworth 
Ebenezer  Hinsdale 
John  Spafford 
Isaac  Holden 
Benjamin  Allen 
Abijah  Wetherbe 


Phineas  Stevens 
James  Farnsworth 
Nathaniel  Parker 
Seth  Putnam 
Silvanus  Hastings 
Wm.  Heywood 
James  Kellog 
Ebenezer  Putnam 
Joseph  Billings 
Thomas  Adams 
Seth  Walker 
Thomas  Putnam 
Moses  Wheeler 
Caleb  Dana 
Samuel  Wetherbe 


Jonathan  Page 
John  Sawyer 
The  Widow  &  the  Heirs 
of  Obadiah  Sartwell,  dec 
John  Hastings  Jun. 
James  Porter 
Isaac  Parker 
Joseph  Willard 
James  Johnson 
John  Hastings 
Simon  Sartwell 
Samuel  Hastings 
Peter  Labaree 
Jonathan  Wetherbe 
Joseph  Woods 


His  Excellence,  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.  one  tract  of  land  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  five  hundred  acres — 

One  sixty  fourth  part  of  the  said  tract  for  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts 

One  sixty  fourth  part  for  the  first  settled  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  said 
town 

One  sixty  fourth  part  of  the  said  tract  for  a  Glebe  for  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established 

Recorded  from  the  back  of  the  Charter  for  Charlestown,  the  2nd  day  of 
July  1753 

Theodore  Atkinson,  Sec’ry 

January  10,  1816  A  true  Copy  of  Record 
Attest  Caleb  Cady  Secretary 
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Abbreviations  . i>  346 

Academy  .  177 

Acworth  Road  .  40 

Adams,  Frederick  W .  27 

Agriculture  .  237 

Ainsworth,  Donald  .  391 

Ambush,  Ambuscade  . 2,  50 

American  Legion  .  151,  320 

Ames,  Lowell  .  38 1 

Ames,  Wesley . 410 

Amsden,  Jacob  .  231 

Andrus,  Royce .  19 

Annals  of  Charlestown  .  1,  55,  219 

Apples  .  247 

Arbor  Way  .  94 

Area  of  Town  .  10 

Armistice  .  325 

Arts  and  Crafts . 301 

Ascutney  .  9 

Auctions  .  280,  293 

Australian  Ballot  .  150 

Automobiles  .  257 

Bailey,  William  Hugo .  398 

Baker,  Deryl  .  33,  391 

Baker,  Jonathan  .  210,  415 

Bakery  Building  . ’  212 

Bakeries  212,  214 

Balch,  Allen  .  20 

Baldwin,  Hugh  .  28 

Baldwin,  Malcolm  357 

Band  .  151,  211,  312 

Bangs’  Disease  241 

Bank  . ’  ’  212 

Barber,  Robert  .  360 

Barnard,  Harold  370 

Barnard,  Hazen  .  399 

Barn  Raisings  293 

Barrett,  Henry  39 1 

Baseball . 185,  309 

Basketball  185,  310 

Basket  Shop  228 

Battle  of  Bennington  160 

Bears  .  3H 

Beaver  Brook  .  9,  223 

Beaver  Meadow  .  14 

Beef  Money .  144 

B.  F.  Hydroelectric  Co .  238 

Bennett,  John  T .  27 


Benoit,  Arthur  424 

Berquist,  Gordon  .  411 

Bibliography  .  439 

Bicycles,  Registration .  152 

Bigelow,  Chester  R.  27 

Bissonette,  Theodore  .  33 

Blacksmiths  .  61,  234,  276 

Blanchard,  Leon  .  373 

Blizzard  of  1888  ns 

Blockhouse  .  13,  58,  102 

Bloodmobile  .  343 

Board  of  Trade  .  233,  299 

Boating  .  n5 

Bog  Iron .  234 

Borough  .  37 

Boston  Post  Road  .  162 

Bounties  .  143,  145 

Boucher,  Henry  .  28 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  .  241 

Bowles,  Amasa  .  359 

Boy  Scouts  .  74,  302 

Bowen,  Sherman  .  24 

Bradford,  Charles  .  351 

Brick  Store  .  209 

Brick  Yards  .  61  159 

Bridges,  Eva  . ’  356 

Brier  Hill  .  45 

Briggs  Hill  .  93 

Briggs  Lane  99 

Brook  Hollow  .  17,  56,  119,  279 

Brown,  Wilson  G .  374 

Bugbee,  Harold  H .  22 

Burgoyne  .  8 

Bushway,  Alfred  .  375 

Business  .  206 

Business  and  Professional  Women  301 
Butterfield,  Frederick  409 

Buzzell,  Ralph  20 


Cabins,  Tourist 

Cab  Shop  . 

Cahee,  R.  K. 

Calavant  . 

Calendar  Shop 
Callum,  John 
Campbell,  Albert 
Camp  Fire  Girls 
Camp  Meeting 
Cannon  . 


.  .  274 

.  227 

.  19 

9,  36,  160,  163 

.  236 

.  422 

.  409 

308 

292 

277,  323,  324 
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Capture  of  Johnson  Family 

.  4,  321,  326,  327 


Card  Parties  .  293 

Care  of  Poor  .  203 

Carigan  Map  .  126,  224 

Carpenter,  Rupert  .  357 

Cass,  George . 26 

Causeway  .  164 

Cat  in  Fort  .  2 

Cattle  .  2,  6,  7,  239,  251 

Celebrations  .  323 

Cemeteries  .  147,  150,  200 

Central  Market  .  209 

Champney,  Kenneth  .  380 

Chapman,  Cleo  .  419 

Charlestown  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  ...  84,  233 

Charlestown  Bridge  .  128 

Charlestown  Lumber  Co .  228 

Charlestown  Machinery  Co .  231 

Charlestown  Turnpike  .  167,  255 

Charlestown  Woolen  Co . 231 

Chartier,  Louis  G .  49 

Checklist  .  146 

Cheese  Factory  .  33,  239 

Cheshire  Bridge  .  126,  281 

Cheshire  Bridge  Road  .  17 

Cheshire  Turnpike  .  146,  167,  221 

Chisamore,  Glen  .  372 

Chlorinator  .  152 

Chronicle  .  235,  256 

Churches  .  284 

Church  Street  .  99 

Citydal  Lots  .  14 

Civic  League  .  300 

Civil  Defense  .  333 

Clark,  Frank  L .  19 

Clark,  Ira  .  380 

Cloud,  Carroll  .  390 

Coasting  .  257 

Cobb,  Harold  .  28 

Coburn,  Ruth  .  397 

Colburn,  Wilford  .  371 

Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds  .  75 

Collins,  Lawrence  .  34 

Coleman  Meadow  .  14 

Communications  .  252 

Community  Life  .  291 

Congregational  Church  57,  62,  63 

Congressional  District  .  10 

Connecticut  River  .  113 

Copper  Mine .  9,  235 

Cordon  of  Forts . 1 

Corkins,  Howard  .  412 

Corn  .  3,  245 

Cossitt,  George  .  208,  348 

Coull,  Ernest  .  394 

Councilor  District  .  10 

Counties,  State  Divided  into  .  8,  15 

Courts  .  8,  147,  150 


Couture,  Daniel  .  370 

Cram,  Adelbert  .  361 

Creamery  .  240 

Cromwell,  Richard  .  347 

Crops  .  242 

Crown  Point .  4,  7,  125,  162,  220,  320 

Cub  Scouts  .  308 

Cummings  Ave .  90 

Curfew  .  151 

Dairying  .  239 

Dances  .  298 

Dartmouth-Lake  Sunapee  Region  .  152 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

.  320 

Daughters  of  1812  .  320 

Davis,  Charles  .  391 

Davis,  Delmar  .  350 

Davis,  Howard  H .  41 

Davis,  Woodrow  .  392 

Day,  Charles  C.  .  49 

Day,  John  .  139 

DeCamp,  David  .  347 

Decoration  Day  .  149,  324 

Deer  .  10,  312 

Dell  St .  105 

Depot  St .  99 

DesLaurier,  Wm.  L .  29 

Devils  Gulley  .  2,  6,  218 

Diamond  Match  Co .  233 

Dickey,  David  .  19 

Dimick,  Wayne  .  377 

Distillery  .  215 

Dividing  Land  .  14 

Dogs  .  2,  239,  251 

Dorr  Woolen  Co .  231 

Draft  .  144,  147,  152 

Dresler,  Mrs.  Mary  .  32 

Drew,  Leslie  .  354 

Dubuc,  Louis  .  393 

Eagle  .  58,  151,  323 

Eagle  Hotel  .  58,  211,  212,  271 

East  St .  85 

Elevations  .  10 

Elk  .  312 

Elm  Trees  .  12 

Emerson  .  36 

Entertainments  .  294 

Episcopal  Church  .  79 

Esersky,  Thomas  .  33 

Evans,  Allston  .  376 

Extension  Service  .  249 

Fair  .  24,  150,  244,  327 

Fairy  Dell  .  198,  292 

Farm  Bureau  .  248 

Farmers’  Institutes  .  248 

Farm  Inventory  .  251 
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Farnsworth,  George  C . 

415 

Grover,  Theodore 

373 

Farrell,  Henry  Joseph 

348 

Gun  House  . 

90, 

145 

Fences  . 

237 

Gypsies  . 

17, 

295 

Fergeson,  Joseph 

353 

Ferland,  Herve 

31 

Haberstroh,  Arthur 

423 

Ferries 

125,  145 

Hale,  Carmen  D. 

30 

Fertilizer 

244 

Hall,  Avon  . 

52 

Fiddlebox  Shop 

230 

Halls  Pond  . 

14 

197 

Filling  Stations 

281 

Hamlin,  Frank  . 

134, 

207, 

213 

Fire  Chief,  Salary  . 

152 

Hammer  Meadow 

14, 

160 

Fire  1842  . 

59,  204,  211 

Hanson  &  West 

232 

Firemen,  Retirement  . 

152 

Hanson,  Herbert 

33, 

392 

Fire  Protection  . 

.  .  147 

Harding,  Archie 

17 

Fish  . 

.  115,  311 

Harness  Makers  . 

232 

Fish  Hatchery  . 

75,  311 

Harrington,  Donald 

134, 

394 

Fitch,  Capt.  Beriah 

36 

Harris,  Granville 

367 

Flatboats  . 

115 

Harty,  Thomas 

377 

Flax  . 

222,  248 

Hassam,  Stephen 

Fling  Road 

.  21,  161 

_  50,  58,  61,  70,  72, 

81, 

202, 

271, 

280 

Floods  . 

.  117 

Hastings,  Richard 

409 

Flowers,  Wild 

13 

Hayes,  Robert  . 

411 

Fontaine,  Melvin 

395 

Hazen,  Robert 

401 

Football  . 

310 

Hemenway  &  Lane 

233 

Fort  . 

1,  54,  278 

Hemlock  . 

42, 

165, 

174, 

227 

Fort  Dummer  . 

2,  159 

Henshaw,  Garnet . 

416 

Forest  Route  . 

128,  161 

Hicks,  Elmer  L . 

20 

4-H  . 

.  249 

High  St . 

96 

Fowler,  John  O . 

415 

Highways  . 

159 

Fraternal  Orders  . 

308 

Hilliard,  Mrs.  Lenora 

379 

French,  Earle 

355 

Hinchcliffe,  James  J. 

369 

French,  Earle 

416 

Hinkle,  Francis  . 

354 

Fuller,  Raymond 

415 

Historical  Organizations 

319 

Furniture  Manufacture 

.  227 

Holbrook,  Theodore 

20 

Holland  Map  . 

270 

Gale,  Rodney  . 

20 

Home  Guard 

320 

Garages  . 

281 

Homesteads,  Outlying 

17 

Genealogies  . 

346 

Homesteads,  Village 

54 

General  Casting  Corporation 

18,  235 

Honor  Rolls  . 

332, 

340, 

345 

Geology  . 

9 

Hopla,  Judson  . 

47 

Giavannello,  Fred 

353 

Hops  . 

247 

Gibson,  Benjamin 

365 

Horses 

2, 

242, 

255, 

310 

Gilmore,  Howard 

423 

Horse  Sheds 

150, 

285, 

290 

Gilmore,  Roy . 

139 

Hospital,  Petition  for  .  . 

8 

Gilson,  Francis  . 

69 

Hotels  . 

271 

Girl  Scouts  . 

.  308 

Household  Changes  .  . 

250 

Glebe 

.  15 

Howard,  Ezra  . 

37 

Governor’s  Farm . 

. 15 

Howe,  Donald 

412 

Gowing,  Roy  . 

418 

Hoyt,  Charles  . 

67, 

315 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

. 319 

Hubbard  Hill 

9 

Grain  . 

.  244 

Hunter,  Chester  . 

353 

Grange 

.  248,  309 

Hunting  . 

311 

Granite  State  Novelty  Works 

230 

Hunts’  Grove  . 

13, 

291 

Grant,  Edward 

409 

Hurricane  . 

13, 

122, 

152 

Gray,  Daniel 

363 

Hutchinson,  Victor 

18 

Great  Brook 

.  227 

Great  Meadow 

2,  7,  14 

Ice 

114 

240 

Greenhouses 

.  247 

Independence  Day 

323 

Green  St . 

.  96 

Indian  Attacks 

2, 

218, 

237 

Grout,  Maj.  Jonathan 

28 

Indian  Trails  . 

159 
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Inventory  Blanks 

149 

Mason,  Wilbur  . 

365 

Iron  Works  . 

234 

Maynard  Map  . 

•  2, 

55 

Islands  . 

113 

Meacham,  Ralph 

139 

McDonald,  Albert  E . 

33 

Jabe  Meadow  . 

14,  15,  49 

Meany  Road  . 

47 

Jabe  Meadow  Brook 

9,  223 

Meeting  House 

1,  7. 

,  67 

Jails  . 

.  204 

Memorial  Day  . 

149, 

324 

Jennings,  Howard 

365 

Memorials  . 

321 

Jones,  John  . 

354 

Merchants  . 

206 

Josephow,  Leo 

.  25 

Meszelski,  Nestor 

36 

Judkins,  Chloe 

363 

Metal  Industries  . 

234 

Metcalf,  Horace  . 

214, 

226 

Kane,  Harold  . 

428 

Milford,  Robert  . 

44 

Kane,  Hugh 

359 

Milk  . 

239 

Keil  Lock  Co . 

235 

Mill  Brook  . 

9, 

218 

Kincaid  &  Bingham 

210 

Mills  . 

2, 

218 

King,  Oliver  . 

.  214 

Minstrel  Shows  . 

295 

Knight,  Byron 

393 

Molaski,  Francis  . 

381 

Korean  War  . 

344 

Monadnock  . 

9 

Ku  Klux  Klan  . 

301 

Monuments  .  148,  150, 

151, 

153, 

322 

Lambert,  George  T . 

.  21 

Morrissette,  Joseph  . 

19 

Lamb  Road  . 

.  47 

Morse,  Carleton . 

41, 

422 

Lambs’  Club  . 

67,  150 

Morway,  Oliver  J . 

19 

Landings  . 

.  116 

Moshinski,  Stanley  . 

421 

Land  Records  . 

.  14 

Mothers’  Club  . 

296, 

300 

Langdon  Set  Off 

.  15,  144 

Music  . 

312 

Langley,  Mrs.  Sarah  . 

387 

Muzzey,  Orman  T. 

420 

Lankhorst,  Lawrence 

.  362 

Muzzey,  Ralph  . 

416 

Larkin  Clubs  . 

.  302 

Latitude  . 

.  10 

Name  of  Town . 

•  1, 

2,  3 

Lawrence,  Stillman  . 

.  369 

Narrative,  Mrs.  Johnson  4, 

159, 

218,  327 

Lawton,  Henry  . 

.  368 

Nelson-Warner  Co . 

211 

Lewis,  Elwood  . 

357 

Neilson,  Frederika  V. 

.  19 

Libby,  Donberry  K. 

.  49 

New  England  Box  Co . 

233 

Library  . 

193 

New  Hampshire  Legislature 

8, 

439 

License,  Junk  Dealers 

150 

Nichols,  Raymond 

357 

Licenses,  Liquor  . 

144,  215,  275 

Nichols,  Edward . 

.  41 

Little  Meadow  . 

.  14 

Nigger  Hollow . 

.  17 

Little  Sugar  River  . 

.  9 

North  Charlestown  . 

29, 

213 

Little  Sugar  River  Meadow 

.  14 

North  Hemlock  . 

38 

Livingston,  Herbert  . 

.  360 

North  Parish . 

145 

Lobby  . 

204 

North  Primary  School 

63, 

176, 

179 

Log  Drives  . 

.  124 

Longitude  . 

.  10 

Oak  Hill  . 

.  9 

Lord,  Glenn  . 

. 29 

Oak  Ridge 

9 

Lots  . 

14,  54 

Oath  . 

133 

Lovers  Lane  . 

.  21 

Odd  Fellows  . 

309 

Lower  Landing  Road 

101 

Olcott  Lane 

96 

Lower  Meadow  . 

14 

Old  Home  Day 

326 

Lumbering  . 

.  228 

Old  #4  (News  Sheet)  . 

235 

Lylis,  John  . 

358 

Old  Number  4  Associates 

321 

Old  Number  4  Tennis  Club 

311 

Machine  Shops  . 

235 

Oil  Mill  . 

222 

Main  St . 

60 

Organizations  . 

299 

Maple  Sugar  . 

.  247 

Ox  Brook  Meadow 

9 

Maps  of  Town  Front  &  Back  Covers 

15,  17,  55 

Page  Hill  . 

9 

Market  Gardening 

246 

Pall  . 

145 

Masons  . 

308 

Paper  Drives 

338 
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Paquette,  Joseph . 368 

Parent  Teachers’  Association  . 300 

Pargetized  Can  Co .  233 

Paris  Ave .  96 

Paris  Casino . 105,  211 

Parkhurst,  John  B .  19 

Park  St .  93 

Patriotic  Organizations  319 

Perkins,  Carl  .  211 

Perkins,  Perley  J .  53 

Perry  Hill  .  9 

Perry  Mountain  .  9 

Pettengill,  Charles  .  393 

Phillips,  Charles  R .  354 

Picnics  .  291 

Piers  .  114 

Pine,  White,  Blister  Rust  .  151 

Piper,  George  H .  19 

Plays  .  297 

Plumbago  Falls .  223,  226 

Pole  Permits  .  150 

Politics  .  315 

Pollard,  Arthur  397 

Pond  Meadow  .  14 

Pop  Concert  .  296 

Population  .  11 

Porter,  Robert  B .  357 

Potter,  Leslie  .  428 

Postal  Service  .  252 

Post  Office  .  207,  209,  212,  252 

Power  .  115 

Presby,  Raymond  398 

Printers  .  235 

Prohibition  .  147,  148,  318 

Prospect  Hill  .  9 

Province  Road  .  162 

Pump  Logs  .  25 

Quimby,  Fred . 427 


Race  Track  18 

Radio  .  254 

Railroad  .  260 

Railway  St .  99 

Rationing  .  336 

Rawson,  Nancy  .  379 

Reappraisal  of  Property  1909  150 

Reavis,  James  .  21 

Rebekah  Lodge  309 

Recreation  Center .  152,  310 

Red  Cross  342 

Red  Men  .  309 

Reed,  Leslie  .  347 

Relation,  Margaret  .  31 

Restaurants  .  275 

Revolution,  Charlestown  in  .7,  159 
Richards,  Orman  N.  48 

Richmond,  Gordon  . 41 

Rinehart,  Albert  J .  40 


River  St .  107 

Riverview  .  19,  161 

Roberts,  Clark  .  377 

Rock,  Elroy  A .  40 

Rod  &  Gun  Club . 311 

Rogers,  Maj.  Robert  .  7,  115 

Rock  Meadow  .  14,  197 

Rosenquist,  Ernest  J . 393 

Rotary  Club  .  300 

Roy,  Albert  J. . 389 

Russell,  Frank  L .  33 

Rutherford  373 

Saddlers  .  232 

Sage,  Raymond  414 

Salvage  337 

Sams  Hill  . 9 

Sams  Meadow .  14 

Sanderson,  Arthur  D . 31 

Schools  . 173 

School  St .  93 

Scoggin  .  4 

Senatorial  District  .  10 

Settlement  .  1,  54 

Sheep  .  238 

Shepherd,  John  Albert  .  414 

Sherman,  Walter  .  20 

Shoe  Manufacture  .  231 

Shur,  Columbus  .  426 

Sidewalks  .  170 

Sigsby,  Peter  . , . .  .  34 

Simons,  David  J .  400 

Simpson,  Henry  E.  20 

Slaughter  Houses  .  209 

Slayton,  Carroll  B.  .  22 

Sleighing  .  256,  293 

Smallpox  .  144,  184 

Snow  Plowing  .  151,  152,  168,  169 

Snowshoes  .  3 

Snelling,  Arthur  .  37 

Snumshire  .  9,  22,  278 

Soil  Conservation  .  250 

South  Charlestown  Road  .  50 

South  Charlestown  Village  .  52,  214 

South  Parish  Church  .  59,  68 

South  Primary  School  .  73 

South  West  St .  103 

Spanish  American  War  .  329 

Sports  .  309 

Staging  .  160,  257 

Stark,  Gen.  John  160,  163 

Starr,  Harold  .  36,  412 

State  Government,  Formation  144 

St.  Francis  .  7,  115 

Stevens  St .  101 

St.  Pierre,  Paul  .  36 

Stockholders’  Ride  116 

Stonebridge  Road  98,  162 

Stoodley,  Lewis  404 
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Storms  .  117 

Straw,  Frank  J .  394 

Streeter,  Waldo  .  416 

Street  Lighting  .  147 

Streets  .  170 


Sullivan  Mercury 

57,  65,  116,  126,  215,  221,  235,  257,  269, 
.  280,  289 


Sullivan  St . 

83 

Summer  St . 

.  90 

Summer  Theatre  . 

.  297 

Sunapee  Mountain  . 

.  9 

Superior  Tap  Co . 

.  231 

Surface  Water  . 

.  148,  198 

Surplus  Fund  . 

.  146 

Surrell,  Erwin  . 

.  427 

Swamp,  Cummings  Ave. 

.  60,  152 

Swan,  Wesley  Franklin  . 

.  392 

Swift  . 

.  39 

Swimming  Pool  . 

.  152,  310 

Tanners  . 

.  231 

Tarleton,  Andrew  . 

393 

Tashro,  Gerald  . 

358 

Taverns  . 

.  267 

Taylor  Hill  . 

.  97 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 

.  254 

Temperance  . 

.  318 

Tennis  . 

.  311 

Tennyson,  Howard  . 

.  20 

Thayer,  Dr.  L.  K . 

.  236,  417 

Tinsmiths  . 

.  208,  235 

Tobacco  . 

.  247 

Toltec  Camp  . 

.  46 

Tomb  . 

.  146,  147,  202 

Tourist  Homes  . 

.  274 

Town  Audit  . 

.  147,  152 

Barn  . 

.  .  151,  153,  280 

Boundaries  . 

.  15 

Budget . 

.  149 

Business  . 

.  143 

By-Laws  (Trees)  .  .  .  . 

.  149 

Charter  . 

.  1,  54,  326 

Dump  . 

.  152,  153 

Farm  . 

29,  146,  147,  148 

Forest  . 

.  151 

Government  . 

.  129 

Gravel  Pit 

.  151,  174 

Hall  . 

.  129 

Manager  . 

.  152 

Officers 

132 

Officers’  Bond 

.  150 

Perambulation  . 

.  145 

Records  Microfilmed 

.  153 

Report  . 

.  147 

Safe  . 

.  147,  149 

Sewers  . 

.  149,  153,  198 

Social  Security  . 

.  153 

Tax  Discount  . 

.  152 

Tax  Exemption  .  148 

Tax  Income  .  156 

Traffic  Regulations  .  151 

Trust  Funds  ....  147,  149,  151,  152,  158 

Warrant  .  132 

Water  .  150,  152 

Zoning  .  151 

Townsend  Club  .  302 

Towsley,  Henry  .  358 

Tramps  .  203 

Transportation  .  255 

Trapshire  .  48,  173,  279,  311 

Triphammer  .  22,  234 

Trees  .  12 

Trout  .  149 

Turkeys  .  241 


Undertakers  .  202 

Unger,  John  .  43 

Union  Hall  .  32,  35,  214 

Unity  Line  Changed  16 


Vadney,  Louis  .  37 

Valley,  Mrs.  Hazel  Thomas  .  36 

Vermont  Controversy  .  1,  8,  144 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  320 

Victory  Gardens  .  339 

Village  Precinct  .  147,  150,  199 


Wainwright,  George  369 

Walsh,  Stella  .  359 

Walton,  Reginald  .  357 

Warner,  Benjamin  .  367 

Warning  Out  of  Town  203 

War  Records  .  329 

Watering  Troughs  .  169,  255,  322 

Waterman,  Dr.  Frank  .  355 

Water  Witch  .  H6 


Webber,  Col.  Samuel 

9,  13,  56,  173,  181,  219,  221,  222,  250,  276 


Webster,  Leroy  .  395 

Weston,  Leslie  393 

West  St .  106 

Wheeler,  Nellie  E .  28 

Wheeler,  William  355 

Wheelwrights  .  57,  222,  268 

Whitney,  Nelson  .  209,  363 

Whitney,  William  B .  361 

Wierzbicki,  Leo  25 

Wiggin,  Ralph  C.  .  392 

Wilbur,  Frank  .  409 

Wilder,  Raymond  398 

Wolves  .  45,  237,  312 

Woman  Suffrage  318 

Work,  John  C .  368 

World  War  I  .  330 

World  War  II  333 

WPA  .  162,  310 
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Wright,  Eben  415 

Yellow  Meeting  House  31,  288 

York,  William  G .  49 


Young,  James  417 

Young,  Victor  412 

Zielonko,  Mildred  428 
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ADDENDA 


Rev.  Crosby’s  first  name  should  be  spelled  Jaazaniah. 

The  name  for  the  meadow  at  South  Charlestown  is  spelled  various  ways 
in  the  records — Jabe,  Jabes,  Jabez. 

A  bell  was  the  only  signal  at  the  railroad  crossing  on  the  hill  near  the  old 
depot  at  North  Charlestown. 

When  school  was  no  longer  kept  in  District  #14  the  schoolhouse,  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  northeast  of  the  reservoir,  was  used 
for  some  years  as  a  blacksmith  shop. 
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FAMILY  NOTES 
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